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Proceedings 

of the 

Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General IMeeting was held in the Selangor Club^ 
Knalii Lumpur at o p.m. Friday '-ITth February 1925. 

The Hon. Sir. A’. G. Maxwell, k.b.k., f.xr.o., in the Chair. 

1. The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held ‘-list 
February ]!)2d were read and confirmed. 

2. The Annual Eoport .and Statement of Accounts were adojited. 
•'). The election of Officers and Members of Council for tlie current 

year residted as follow.s ; — 

President .. .. .. .. The Hon. Sir \V. G. ^laxwell, 

K.ii.i:., c.M.n. 

Vice-Presidents for the S'.S. . . The Hon. Mr. K. S. Hose and 

the Hun. Hr. 11. O. Winstedt. 

Vice-Presidents for the F.M.-''. . . Mr. J. H. Scrivenor and Mr. A. 

W. Hamilton. 

Vice-Presidents for the I'.M.F. . . The Hon. ilr. .1. L. Humphreys 

and Mr. C. C. Brown. 

Jfon. Secretary . . . . . . !Mr. C. K. Wurtzliurg. .M.c. 

Hon. Treasurer .. ,. .. ilr. II. E. Holttum. 

Councit . . . . . . . . Hr. F. W. Foxworthy and 

Messrs. A. F. llichards. AV. 
G. Stirling, J. 1). Hall, F. 

X. Chasen. 

Five new meml)er.s were elected. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair concluded the meeting. 

Annual Dinner. 

The usual annual dinner was held in the Selangor Club on 
Friday 2Tth February at 8 ]).m. The Hon. Dr. ,11. 0. Winstedt a 
A'ice-Fresident of the Society ])resided. 

I. Name and Objects. 

1. Tim name of the Society shall be 'The ^Malayan Branch 
of the Iloyal Asiatic Society.' 
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RULES. 


3. Tlio ()l»jv(^ts of tlie Society bliall be: — 

(d) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning 
Ilriti>li Malaya and the neighbouring countries. 

(b) tlu' jmblication of a .Journal and of works and maps. 

(r) the a((juisiUon of hooks, niajis and niaiiuscripts. 

II. Membership. 

•‘1. IMenihcrs shall he of three kinds — Ordinary, Corresponding 
and Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordiTiary nienihership shall he proposed 
and seconded hy ineinhers and elected hy a majority of the Council. 

5. Ordinary memhers shall pay an annual subscription of 
])ayahle in ad\an(-e on the lir.<t of January in each year. IMem- 
hers shall he allowed to compound for life memhershi]) by a pay- 
nunit of iji.'iO. Societies and Institutions are also eligible lor 
ordinary meiuljei ship. 

6. On or about the .'loth of dune in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of those 
members whose suliscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall lie deemed to l)e susjiended from jnemhership 
until their subscriptions have been ])aid, and in default of payment 
witliin two years shall he deemed to have resigned their ineinber- 
shi]). 

Xo member sliall reieive a copy of the Journal or other pnbli- 
catioiis of the Society until his subscription for the current year 
lias been paid.* 

. Distinguished persons, and per.sons who havi' rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the reeomnienclation of the 
Council lie elected Honorary memhers by a majority at a (ienoral 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recoiinnendation of 
two memliers of the Coum il, he elected by a luajoritv of the Coun- 
<•11, in recognition of services rcndcicd to any scientific institution 
in British IMalaya. They shall [lay no suliseription : they shall enjoy 
the privih'ges of memhers (e.\i-ej't a vote at meetings and elig!l)ility 
for office) and free receipt of the Society's puhlications. 

III. Officers. 

S. The Olliiers of the .Soeiidy shall be: — 

A President. 

A’ice-l'ri'sidents not e.xceeiling si.v. ordinarilv two each from 
<i) the Straits Settlements, (ii) tlie Federated Malav States and 
(iii) the Cnfcdcrati'il or otlier Protected States, although this 
allocation .-hall in no way he himling mi the elector.-. 

Bye-Law, 1022. ‘'Under Rule li ilcnibers who Imve failed to pay 
theii- subscription by the 30th .tune are suspended from memtiership 
until their subscriptions are paid. The is.sue of .Journals publislied diiriii}; 
that period of susiiension cannot be guaranteed to iiicmbors wlio have been 
so suspended. 
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An Honorary Treasurer. Five Couneillors. 

An Honorary Secretary. 

These officers shall in' elected for one year at the Annual 
(ieneral fleeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

!). Vacancies in tlu' above otfi<-es occurring during any year 
shall he filled hy a vote of tin' majority of tlie remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall he composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties and jioweis shall he; — 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of tlu' 
Society. 

(h) to eleit Ordinary and Corresiamdiug IMemhers and to re- 
commend candidates for election as Honora.ry ^lemher.' of tUe 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for ]mhlication in the 
Journal and to stipervise tlie printing and distribution of the 
Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
e.xpense of the Society otherwise tlian in the Journal. 

((’) to select and pundiase hooks and maps for the Library. 

(/) to aeci'pt or deoliiu' donations on ludialf of tlu' Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual (Ieneral Meeting at the eviiira- 
tion of their term of offi(-e a report of the proceedings and condition 
of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce bye-laws and regulations for the 
proper condiut of the affairs of tlie Society. Kverv such bye-law 
or regulation shall lie publisheil in the Journal. 

11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a quarter and (d'tener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. 

V. (Ieneral Meetings. 

I’L One week's notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be disi-ussed or dealt uith. 

Id. At all meetings the Cliairman shall in the case of an 
eijuality of votes lie entitled to a casting vote in addition to his 
own. 

11. The Annual (ieneral ileeting shall be ludd in February 
in each year. Eleien members .shall form a (juorum. 
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I. "). (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council sh.all 

])res(‘nt a l!ep(U't for tlie preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of tlie linaneial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such lleport and account shall be circulated to members witli 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(li) Oilicers for the current year shall also be chosen. 

l(i. Th(‘ Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
lime, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretary of a 
written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
suliniit any spcciticd n'solution to such meeting. Seven members 
sliall form a (|Uori'm at any such meeting. 

I I. ^'i^itors may l;e admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the meeting 
<'xre]it by imitation of the Chairman. 

V[. Publications. 

18. Th(‘ .Journal shall be published at least twice in eacdi 
year, and ofteiicr if material is available. It <ball contain material 
ajiproxed by the Coiim il. In the first nimiher of each volume sliall 
he jiuhlished the lieimrt of the Council, the account of the linaneial 
]iosition of the 'Society, a list of members, the Eules, and a list 
of the piililii atioiis ]'eeei\ed I'y the Society during the preceding 
year. 

1!h Kvery meinher sh.all be entitled to one eojiy of the 
Journal, whicli ^llall b(‘ sent free by jiost. Cojiies may be presented 
by the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, 
and the rcniaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
sliall from time to time direct. 

'I wenty-tivc copies of cacli ]ia])cr juihlishcd in the .Tonrnal 
shall he ]ilaceil at tiu' dispo-al of the author. 

VII. Amendments to Rules. 

81. .\inendments to tliese Enics mut-t la' jiroposed in writing 
to the Conm il. who shall suhinit them to a General IMeeting duiv 
summoned to eoiiMder tlicm. If [lassed at such General greeting 
they shall eoiiie into tone upon eonlirmation at a sufise'inent 
iieneral .Meeting oi' at an ,\nnnal General Meetimt. 

Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

liOi/iil Asiiilic Socirty. The Itoya! .\siatie Soeietv has its 
headiiaartei's at 1 I Crosxeiior Street. Loudon, W.. where il lias a 
larae lihniiy ef hookv. and ilSS. relating to oriental suhjeets, and 
h(ild> niontlily iiii'cling-. from \o\emher to June (inclusive) at 
wliiili [lapei's on 'Ueh .'iihjeets are read. 



2. By rule 105 of this Society all the ileinhers of Brar.cli 
Societies arc entitled when on furlonirli or otherwise temporarily 
resident witliin (treat Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Lilmirv 
as Non-Resident iMeinhers and to attend the ordinary niont'iiy 
meetings of the Society. This Society accordingly invites 51ein- 
Lers of Branch Societies temporarily resident in (!reat Britain oi- 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilitie.s and to make tlieir 
home addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meet- 
ings tiiay he sent to them. 

d. TTider rnlc SI. the Council of the Socidy is ahU' to aci ipit 
contributions to its .lournal from ilemhers of Brandt Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original 
articles, short notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, 
archaeology, history, helicfs and lustoms of any part id' Asia. 

4. By \irtne of the afore-mentioned Rule 105 all IMemhers 
of Branch Societies are entitled to a)i])ly for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should anply m niit- 
ing to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and men- 
tioning the Blanch Society to which they belong. Kleetion is hy 
the Society upon the recommendation of the Council. 

5. The .subscrijdioii for Non-Resident ^Icnihcrs of the Society 
is 30/- per annum. They reteite the quarterly pnirnal jiost free. 

d.s'ia/ic Society of BriiyaJ. iMemhers of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal .Vsiatie Society, hy a letter received in 1003, arc 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at tin* 
Society's house, 1 Park Street, (.’aleutta. 
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of the 


Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 

for 1924. 


Membership. 'I'lie menilierjliiji ot the Society at the close of the 
year stands at 08:5 as compared with a nominal 
total of (J2'; at the end ot There are 15 Honorary Members, 

d Corresponding Membeis and 505 Ordinary Members. 

Ihe decrease is apjiarcnt rather than real and is due to the 
operation of Rule 0 : all those gentlemen who have not paid subscrip- 
lioiis .■-iiice IP'M are ileenied to ha\e resigneil their membership and 
their names have been remo\ed from the list. 


J luring the year 4t) new IMemhers were elected. Their names 
are : — 


Alexander. J. A. 

Ihrd. 11. 

J!ov,l. II. 51. 

Carr. C. E. 
t 'aM’lev, . 7 . 1 1 . 

< ’liee.'Cinail. It. 11. 

( larke, Lt. 51. L). 

Con>taiif. Or. C. F. 

CoNentrv. 5Ia,ji)r ('. H. 

Oato 5Iiiila Orang Kaya Mentri 
Oatn 5[uda Orang Kaya Kaya 
Eanglima Kiiita 
1 leiiliani. C. ( '.. c.H.i . 
J’.ldi'iilgi-. ('a]it. o.n.r. 

Kl'ter. C. 

Fleming. F. 1). 

Fry, 11. 51. 

Caininan'. 0. 0. 

(ilh'IUp A. 


Graham, M. TT. 

JTamxah luii Abdullah. 

Eelllp, T. F. II. 

Little, 5Iajor 55’. B. 

Lock. .1. T. 

5Iahnuid bin 5Iat. 

51atthews, Jie\. J. B. 

5[ead(>, J. 51. 

5010, 0. O. 

5r(irri^, .5. G. 

-lantan Omar. 

J’eniiel'ather-E\ ail'-. .7. F, 
I’lircell. \'. \V. W. S. 

Jla.j.i Beiidahara of Eerak 
lla,ja Ixechil deiigah 
Jla.ja Muda of Perak 
Jlaja Mu>a bin lla.ja Bot 
Ila.ia Omar bin Ikyja .Mi 
llaja Salim liin 5[ohanied Yusuf 
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Easmussen, II. C 
Eeed, J. G. 

Eooke, G. E. 

Eowe, A. S. 

Eyves, Y. W. 

Samali bin ITaji Ali. 

Sime, F. D. 

The Society lost by death 
tinguished l'orres})onding Member, 
Dato Mohamed l)in ilahbob ajul Me 
and E. X. GoodAvin. 


Smedley, X. 

Smith, J. I). M. 

Tmigku Abdulralimaii bin A"ang 
(li-per Tuan Besar 
Tungkii Mohamed ilmi Almarhum 
Sultan Ahmad Maazam Shah 
IVynue, M. L. 

Gr. X. Annandale, K.u.s., a dis- 
l)r. T. II. Jamieson, the lion, 
srs F. 11. Deshoii, E. M. Goldie 


Ten resigned their membershiii. 

Council. The Council remained unchanged during the year save 
that Mr. J. Johnston was .succeeded during lea\e by- 
Mr. C. E. IVurtzburg, m.c. During the aiiseuce of the lion. 
Secretary his duties were undentaken by Dr. li. O. Wiii.'tedt. 

General Meeting. The .\nnual General Meeting was lield on 21st 
February at Singapore and was followed by 
a dinner in the Singapore Club at which were present 11. K. Sir 
Laurence Giiillemard, Patron of the Society, and 2.s members and 
their guests., 

Journal. Three Journals forming A'olnme 11 of Jus jiages. .■> 
plates, one map and various text ligiires. were piiblislied, 
one in June, one in Xovemlier 'and the ht't in December. Idle 
volume contains fourteen short and fourteen longer ])apers dealing 
with Zoology, Geology, Hi.'tory, l^aiiguages. Customs, Beliefs and 
Antiquities. The Council was in possession at the end of the year 
of sexeral important papers sulimitted for acceptance. 

Finances. In exjdanation of fhe more favourable financial ])(isitiou 
the Council is liappv to report that the Governments 
of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States have come 
to the siipjiort of the Society with monetary contributions com- 
mencing in the current year: the former has jiromiscd a gTaiu-in-aid 
of a vear for the years and the latter a similar amount for 

three vears. Tbi.s a.'sistaiice is most welcome. The necessity of 
raising the aiimial suhscri])tion, or restricting the activities of the 
Societv, wliich the Council had for some time been eonsideriiig is 
no longer urgent and the gratitude of all interested is due to the 
two goxeriimints for tlicir generosity. 

The Societv fiiiislies the year with a balance of if20<ST.t!) as 
again.st SKiOO.l'l at the end of 1!I2J. If the S'fOn;) granted liv the 
Straits and Federated Malay States Goxeriimeiits U‘ deduct. h 1, there 
is seen to he an excess of expenditure over ordinary income of 
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iitidut $GP0; this liowever xvill be ma<le good by tbe promised eon- 
Tribution of AGUd from the Government ot Britisli iXortli Borneo 
towards tbe e(tet ot printing the iJiisuu voeabularv published in 
\'olume 11, ])art 'i. The Soeiety is under obligation to publish 
•• Trung I’jjiit ", towards the cost of which $500 was received in 
JiJ'-ld Irom tile Go\ eriiment of the federated Malay States. 

Iiieonie from subscriptions is about the same as in it 

includes $2uu from four new life members. Income from sales of 
maps and journals again shows a considerable falling off. Bx- 
])enditui'e on priiitiiisi' has been about $1000 less during li)’I-l than 
ITIJ. 

The Lite iMembei\„' Besorve still stands at $4100, against a 
membership ot Do. In addition there are 15 Honorary Members 
uho pay no subscription, but receive publications. 

C. Bodkx Kloss, 

lion . Secrctari/. 



MALAYAN BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Receipts and Payments Account for the year ending 31st December 1924. 



lion. Treasurer. 


List of Members for 1925 


(as on 1st January 1925.) 


*Lit'e ^Meinbors. f Contributors to tlie Society’s Jouriuil 

Honorary Members. 

Tear of Election. 

fAiuioT-j^ Eli. AV. L.. 400 South loth Street, riiila- 
(h4])hia. r. S. A. 

ISOo.i'JiS. fBi.A(U)i:x, C. 0., c/o School ol Oriental Studies,. 
Finsbiirv Circus. I,oudoii. 

1011. l>i!AM)sT];T'n:i:, Pnor. Di:. Ih. Luzern, SwitzerlaiuL 
CoLLYKK, W. P.. 1. S. 0., Hackl'ord Hall, lleejdiam, 
Xorl'olk. Eughuid. (Council. 1904; Vice-Presi- 
dent 189:-1!IOO, 1902, 1904-1905). 

190:1.1911. IGalloway, Sti: D. J., Singapore. (Vice-President. 
1900-1901; President 190.S-19i:i). 

189.1.1920 f II axitsc' 11 , Di;. R., 99, Woodstock Hoad, Oxford, 
England. (Council, 1891-1919: Hon, Trea- 
surer. 189S-190(), 1910-1911, 1911-1919; Hon. 
Secretary, 1912-1919). 

1922. JoiLOur;. H. H. Tlie Sultan of, o.c.jr.G., k.b.i;., 
Joliore P)ahru. .loliore. 

1921. Pi;u.\K, H. H. The Sultan of, k.c.ai.o., The Astana 
Xegara, Bukit Chaiidan, Knala Ivangsar, Perak. 

ISIS. fpKKirAir. VKN-; Ai;(iU)r-;Arox J., I’hard, Somerset, 
England. 

1890.1912. ti;ii)r.f;v, H. X., c.m.o.. ai.v., t-.r.s., 7, Cumberland 
lioad. Kew Gardens, Surrey, England. (Coun- 
cil. 1890-1894, 1896-1911 : lion. Secretarv, 1890- 
189.2.1896-1911). 

1916. SAI;A^v.U\, H. H. The Pajali of, Kuching, Saraivak. 

Satow, Sir Erxrst dl., Beaumont, Ottery St. diary. 
Devon. England. 

1894.1921. fSirrr.r.ARFM:. J!i;v. W. G., D.n., I.IO Fiftli xVvenue, 
-Xcw York City, U. S. A. (Council, 1896-1901, 
1904: d ice-Prcsideiit, 191:1 ; President 1914- 
1918 ). 
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1918. A’alpy, G. C., b.a.^ g o Crown Agonts. 4 Millliaiik. 
London. 

1887. IYax Bi;rNiN(iKX \’ax iri;i.M)i vgi:x, Ilii. P., 71, 
I’iver Valiev Boad. •Singa])ore, (Hon. Librarian 
1914-191.1, 1920). 

1922. A'e.vrs, Lindsay. Kuala Lumjuir. 

1921. M ade, F. W., Alor Star, Kedah. 

1921. A\’ ALTON, B. S.. Kuala Selaugor. F. iM. S. 

1922. IValkeb, F. G., I'uited Kugineers Ltil.. Singapore. 
192;i. Wax Iduls Bin I uuaium, dohore Bahru. 

1922. IV.vifD, iJ. .1., lo-l. Grange l!oad. Singapore. 

1920. IVabnek, ('apt. AV. 11. IjEE. Singapore. 

1920. AVatson.-L. Kducatioii (HHce, Kuala Lumpur. 

]91ti. AVatsox, .1. G.. Forest l)ci)artnKmt. dohore Bahru. 

1916, AVatsox, Siit AIai.golm, Klang. Selangor. 

192:1. White. D. P.. A'eterinarv Surgeon. Singapore. 

19i:i. AA'iiititklo, L. 1)., Alalav College. Kuala Kang~ar. 
Perak. ' . 

1910. AViuteiikai), C. B.. Foliee Ollice. Butterworth. P. 

Wellesley. 

192d. AVilkinsox, H. B.. Bukit dalil Estate, Pataling. 

Selangor. 

]92'0. *f AV ilkinsox, B. .L, i'.m.g.. Post llestante. Alipvlene. 
Greece. 

1921. f AViLLBoriiNK, K. iS.. Batu Gajah. Perak. 

1922. WiLLiAiis, E. B.. Sereiuhau. 

l'.)21. AA'ii.i.iams. E. T.. c/o Secretariat, Singa]iore. 

1922. *AA'illiams, F. L.. Chinese Protectorate. Ipoh. 

1921. AA'ii.liahs. IL AL. c o Paterson Simons & Co. Ltd., 
Singaiiore. 

1921 AVilsox. Hii. AAV B., Ai.r.. 4, Battery Boad, Singapore 
1940 . *AA'inkeemanx. 11. , Singa])ore. 

192:i. AVinso-N, A'. IL. Posts & Telegraj)hs. Alalacca. 

1904. f AVinsTEOT. Hon ; Di:. It. O.. m.a.. d.i.itt., Singaport'. 

(Vice-President 1911-191.1, 1920-21, 192:5- ). 

191s. AVoedk, B.. c o Alalacca Club. Alalacca. 

1902. AA'ot.ie, Hon: AIb. E. ('. IL. b.a., Seremban. 

1908. *A\’ood. E. G.. C O Idoyds Bank (King’s Brandi) O 
Pall Alall. Ijondon. England. 

191:’). AVood, W. L.. Bulah Estate. Kuala Pergau. Ki lantan. 
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1022. WooDCiATE, L. V. Tf., 21. (Jor.st Koad, London, 8. W. 

11 . 

102.1. Woods, A. A., E^ertoii Road. Seremban. 

1022. WooDWAHi). THE Hox : SiK L. if.. Kuala Lumpur. 

1020. fWooLLEA', (1. V., Sandakan, B. A. Borneo. 

1022. Wooi.LF.A'. H. W., Fore.st De])artmpnt, Kuala Lumpur. 
1022. WoitLDA'. X. A., Kuala Lumpur. 

1011. \l'oitj.LEY-TAYU)U, F. F., c/o Singajiore Club, Singa- 
])ore. 

10 ( 1 . 1 . *Woi{tiun<;tox, the Hoy. Mr.. A. F., Kota Bharii, 
Ivelaiitan { \’i<e-l’re.sident, 1924). 

1021. WriiTZurito, Major t'. E.. ii.o., b.a., c/o ilansficld 

C o. Ltd., Singapore. (Council 1924). 

1024. Wyley, a. Lebong Tandai, Benkoelen, Sumatra. 
1024. Wyxxe. if. L., Trenggami. 

1022. YAiivA, Texokf Max, Bix Teax MoitVAiED Taib, 

Alor Star. Kedah. 

102d, *Vates, if. S., United 'States Rul)ber Plants; Kosaraii, 
A.sahan, Sumatra. 

191T. *Yates, Ma.iok M'. (I., M'est Kent Legiment, c/o Co.x 
•.k Co.. Hi, Charing Cross. I.ondon. 

102(1. *Ye\vdaei., Cai'T, .1. ('., Sitiawan, Lower Perak. 

1919. Yofxo, E. Stfaut, 81, M'ill)raliam Road, Chorlton- 
cum-1 lardy, Manchesti'r, England. 

19(14. *Yot xo, If. »S.. Rosemount. Tain. Rosshire, Scotland. 
1020. Zaixae-.Viudix Bix Ahmad. Education De]it., Kuala 
Lumjmr. 



A note on some coins struck for use 
in Tarim, Southern Arabia. 

By Siu JoHX A. S. Buckn ill, k.c.. 

President, Xuniixmitic Bocielij of India. 

(Plate I) 

During my residence in Singapore (1914-r^O) I luul on several 
occasions 1)rought to me silver coins of three sizes (obviously a set) 
and a copper coin as to the historj- and use of which there a])])oared 
to he considerable mystery. The silver coins are shown on Plate 1. 
With regard to the silver coins it was pojnilarly suj)])oscd tliat 
they had been struck at Batavia in .lava for the me ot‘ iMuham- 
medan ])ilgi-iins visiting Mecca and Mr. \V. 11. Ijce-Warner of the 
^Malayan Civil Service, who had been during jtart of the M ar on 
duty in Southern Arabia and who had there obtained some of these 
coins, jiresented them to the liafHes iMuseiim at S-inga]»ore with the 
following note “Coins in eurrejit use iji M’est Iladhramaut (South 
Arabia) : reported to luive been struek at Sourahaya (.lava) for 
Kathiri Sultans by Sayid Alkali'.’’ 1 had some didiculty in trac- 
ing them to their source; Mr. .1. P. Moquetto at once repudiated 
any suggestiou of tlieir having been struek in Java and the en- 
quiries which 1 made from the Mints in India ju'oved that they 
did not emanate from that eouittrv. From their general style J 
myself was inclined to think that they had been coined in England 
and I sent specimens, at a venture, to •• The Mint. Bimtinghain 
(formerly Ealjih Heaton & Sons), England” from whose works so 
many Colonial coins have been issued, in Sc])temher lb‘31 [ re- 
ceived from the Managing Director the following most courteuus 
information : — 

“ In 1903 and 1904 we executed orders for a small quantity 
“ of these silver coins 

(a) "30 Ceiit.s or Kom.sih: diameter; 31. mill: 900 fine: 
" weight, .1.10 grammes. 

(h) “10 Cents or Komsih; diameter; 11. mill; 900 fine: 
weight, 1.53 grammes. 

(c) ".5 Cents or Kom.sih; diameter; llj mill: 900 tine: 
“ weight, .85 grammes. 

“ M e regret we cannot give you any information as to the 
" copper coin and we do not think they have ever been minted ia 
” this country.” 

In November they wrote; — 

“ These silver coins were executed l)y us to the order of 
" Messrs, (luthrie A Co., and Mcs.sr.s. JIurnilall and Son hotli of 
whom arc London Merchants trading iu India. M’c do not know 
“ from whom they received the orders. The usual Government 
" authority was produced to us.’’ 

1935] Royal Adalir Socirly. 
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On receipt of this information I comnnmieated with the well 
known lirm of Messrs. Guthrie & Go., in Singapore who very ob- 
ligingly fiirniihed me in July 1922 with the following intere-sting 
particulars: — 

Immediately on reeeijrt of your letter we got in touch with 
Savid Abdulrahman liin Shaikh Alkaff, the i)roprietor of the 
firm of Alkaff A’ Go., of this town and that gentleman very kindly 
■' irave u^ the following information respecting the silver coins 
'• forwarded witli your letter. 

“Goins similar in size and value to the ones seat us were 
JirA minted in 1808 and eontinucd being minted till 1906. They 
“ were minted for use in the interior of lladramut. They are 
■■ used throughout tlie interior hut not on the coast. They are still 
" in eirciilation hut more than half the coins introduced are now 
" used as ornaments. The coins were minted in Birmingham — to 
“ our ordiT — and the total value minted amount to not more than 
810, 000. 

“The \ allies of the coins sent us arc as follows; — 

Tlie large coin — shv of these are equal to $1 Straits Currency. 

Tile iie.vt — 12 of these are equal to $1 Straits Currency. 

T’he .siiialle.'t — 21 of the.se are equal to $1 Straits Currency. 

•' The above coiiis-were all minted in the .same year viz : 1315 
■■ (Arabic year). The current year (1922 up to 24th August) is 
*■ the Arabic year 1340. We much regret wo are unable meantime 
“ to tell you the number of each coin minted. We will try to get 
“ this, information for you. 

Tlie ligure “ 910 ” on the coiii.s reprc.sents the same 
‘■•Shaikh’ — jiart of the name of Shaikh .Vlkaff — the gentleman 
*• who onlercil the coins and who is now deceased. 


■■The characters 



stand for the word ‘minted.’ 


■‘The (ither characters on the coin.s repre.sent the year 131."). 

■■The Alkali family has very large interests in Hadramut. 
“ At rmr hist meeting with Savid Abdulrahman bin Shaikh Alkaff 
“ he informed us that he was to ask us to have a further sujiply of 
•■ the coins in ipiestioii minted, hie tells us he. will have no ditti- 
■■ ciilty ill getting the nece.S'ary ]ierniissio!i.” 

1 think that the ahove-tpioted letters M'ttle the matter quite 
< oni lusivelv. 1 may ,~ay that Mr. W. H. I'alentine was under the 
imprcs.'-ioii that they were struck for use in Tunis. 

The G<ip[)er com -till remains .Miniewhat of an enigma. Mr. 
Yaleiitme has attributed it to Tarim in his work on the eopper 
I'oiiis of Muhainmadaii States. The (oiii is de.scrihed under the 
heading ' M i^eelLuieoii' Indian Goins No. 21.5 ' by Atkins at J). 191 
<)l hi' '(' 0111 ' and Token-, of the I’o'sessions and Colonies of the 

Jiiuniol Mnhujnn Brnnrh [Vol. ITT. Part I, 
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British Em])ire.’ [London 1889.] He offers no view as to its 
provenance. It was apparently figured in T^eo Hirsclt’s •' lleisen in 
Sud-arabieii ” (Leiden 189T) with a note to the effect that they 
were struck in Java to the order of a Sayid. 

Mr. J. P. Moejuette is, liowever, (juite conlidi'ut that lliese 
coins were never struck lu Java and is cert iin that they were mint- 
ed in England. He informs me that it would have been (juite ()Ut 
of the questi(.in for any Arab po-'Siblv to have obtained permission 
to have coins minted to his wish or order at any of the Java mints: 
he adds that although the B.rtavia and Sourabaya mints were sluit 
down in 184^ it migiit have l)eeji conceivable for a very old estab- 
lished tirm. such as Areken it t‘o., had occasion arisen to liave 
obtained jiermissiou to have coins struck for them iiji to the year 
1832 but not later than tliat date. 

He writes with rtgard to the design that lie thinks that the 
huge enlargement of the " zarb is *' merely jilayful and so written 
on jiurpose so that one should think tlie wliole de.sign consists of 
native arrows and a bow.” To my idea there seems little doubt 
but that this coin was struck, as were proiuilily all of the (.'oiiper 
Tokens minted to the order of Britisli Merchants in Malaya, at the 
famous Soho Mint at Birmingham (long since dismantled) of 
Messrs. Boulton and IVatt and tliat it appro.vimates to that series. 
Of course the scales and the word ‘’Adi” are familiar eiiuugli on 
Indian currency, notably on that emanating from tht' Boinliay Mint 
between at any rate 17!M and 1831, but tluw are also seen on two 
of the iMalayaii Tokens (\os. 40 and 41) of the sm’ii*' to which I 
refer as described bv Lt. Col. H. Ta-slie Kllis in bis British (.'oji- 
]ier Tokens of the Straits Settlements and .Malayan .Vrchijielago ” 
(Xumismatie Chronicle. 3rd Series, Vol. .\.V. pp. l34-lo3). T'he 
jireseiit coin certainly corresjionds in size' and general .style with 
the one Keping Token jiieces: and the date 1841-42 is not amiss as 
the e.xamjde for Sarawak ( Hllis No. 38) is dated Se|)teniber 24th. 
1841. There has from time immemorial lieen a close cuiiiiectioii 
lietweeii Arabia and tlie Malay Peninsula and 1 am inclined to 
think that these copper coins were struck to the order of some' 
Arab merchant of the Straits Settlements for u.se in .Vralna largely 
by the jiilgrims of whom great numbers annually visit Mecca from 
the Malay Peninsula and .\rciiipelago. 

One Chomsih nr Doit ( V) or One Keiniig ( .0. -E. Diam. 21 mill : 
Plain edge, struck at the Soho mint. Birmingham ( V) 1841-2. 

Obv. The letters ^ (Tarim) between two four jioiiited stars; 


date t r oA ( 12 .j 8 ) below ; below the date 



(i.e. V Zarb (i.e. ‘.struck’) : or a bow r or a canoe?) ; be- 
low again, a jiair <4' cro.s.'ed arrows. 

I92.jJ Hoynl Socirfi/. 
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Eev. A balaiKe; the handle between two four-pointed stars and 
the word (i.c. Adi = Just) between tl?e scales.' 

date I r °A ( Iv! -IS ) below. 

I’atiui. India, tO'tS. 


Notes on Dipterocarps. 

No. 1C. On Balanocarpus hemsleyanus. King. 

Bn I. H. Blrkill. 

{M’ifh le.rt-fujures.) 

'I’o riH-oii.struct the whole tree from on examination of a few 
eather-he.iteii branches projecting above flood-water is the problem 
bel'ore tb-' lotaiii't who would classifv the liij)terocarpaeeae. It is 
a prolih'in of .'Ueh intrica< v that Bentham and Hooker in their 
CriHTii jihiiiliinnii. I. (l.'^T2) ])p. 190-li)1, deviated from their 
cnsroni so far as to offer alternative classifications: the two com- 
nieiK e alike, for the first genera show in all the then-known species 
winil-distrilnition by means of enlarged sepals, while the three 
genera known then as not jirovided with such enlarged sepals come 
in the one key fiftli { I’ncliyiiocdrixis) and eleventh (Vnleria) and 
tw-lfth {MoiiDjinnindni) out of twelve, and in the other fifth, and 
eighth and ninth. 

The very slight tendency thus disclosed to segregate the genera 
not ■wind-di>tribnte(l from tlie gen.era wind-distributed, was c.xtjndod 
bv -iibs.ajuent authors. For instance. Sir William Thiseltou-Dyer 
in Sir Jo'oph Hooker’s Floni of British indio, 1 (1874) p. 294. (in 
which jilace he was not called on to discuss Pdclii/no/arpua) 
gathered all the wingless >p(cies to bis last pages: and Sir George 
King 111 hi- MatfridB for d I'Jord of Ihr M'lJiiy Pni'ui'^uhi, Xo. o 
(Journal of the Asijitic Society of Bengal, 18;);3. jip. 87-137), 
exeept for Anrisfrodnilux whicli is not a Dipterocarp, ends his 
aiioiint with the wingless genera lirhnodritdron, Inophn’d. Bdhino- 
iiirpiis, and J’firh i/nocdrpus : while he draw,- the least winged species 
of Ahoirn to the end of their genus. Again further. Sir Dietrich 
Brandis in the Jounud of flir LiddPdH Boriidy, Botnnii, 31, (189.5) 
pp. 1-148, commenci,s his classilication with winged gener.i and 
I'lid- it with the wiiigle-s genera Bdrliyiiordrinis^ Btrmonuporus, 
M'dioponniilni and Vdln-in; and in tlie middle he has succes-ivelv 
dlioi-fii (a few' not winged), Boptern (not winged). Hidaiioairpu^^ 
(not winged). Cotylrlobidid (winged), and VdUcn (winged and not 
w'lnged 111 \anou.- stages). Hr. Ridley in hi,- Flora of llic Maldy 
I riiit/^uJd takes from the Shoreas the -pecies that is not winged 
for the constitution of a wingless p.o\\\\<~l’drh yrhldmijs and''he 
lilt- out of Vdlhd as a genu- Syndplni that he niav separate the 

Jouriidl Mdldi/dii Branch [Vol. Ill, Part I, 
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wingfd. species. In his sequence all the latter genera, i.e.. Vnlica. 
J^opieva, Balanocfir/ju-^, and P/tchynocarpu.‘< are wingles'^ ; and among 
the earlier genera all e-\cej)t Piicli yclilunu/i, whicli stands eighth, 
have the calyx developed in various ways into wings. 

A classilication, which so dis])oses winged and wingless genera, 
carries an implication that the branches of the tree bearing the 
wind-distributed genera arise upon the oi)posite side to the branches 
Ijearing the genera which are without wind-elistribution ; and though 
the classilication has such higli autlioritv, it remains unsati'ractorv, 
jiarticularly because the wings in the different genera arc jirodiu'i'd 
from different sepals, so that a common line of descent is out of the 
(piestion ; and among the genera which do not avail themselves of 
wind-distribution, the method of dispersal varies. 

Alone among workers on the l>ipterocar]is. Dr. tlcim set him- 
self in opposition to such a view, as is clearly shown in the table of 
affinities which appears upon p. f'l!) of his /.’('r/ierc/ics yur lev J){p- 
leroiurjiiin'i’y (Paris, 18'.fD. In that table the wingless genera are 
scattered : and he still leaves the wingless Shoreas within that geniK, 
where tluw lonstituti* a section, the Bniclnipirrar. Close to Sliorca 
he admits Isnplcrn. stating of it on pp, 4!) and 5.3, that is seems to 
be more related to winged Shoreas than to the Bnirln/pti’inr. Out 
of Batiinnairpus he takes four species and calling them Hichrtui 
brings them also to the neighbourhood of Sliorfii. Thus he groups 
round Shori’n certain Dipterocarps that are wingless. .\s Baillnuo- 
(hndron he cuts a wingless sjiecies out of Dri/ohuhtiiop^ and leaves 
it a development from the latter. Hnlanoon-pm erosn he made 
the type of his section PJa-halaiioairpiis. and c-redited it (on }>. 74) 
with atlinities to the winged genus Ifupru: Biildiutrurpuy uiilis he 
made the tvqje of his section t'drli yuorarpoidry : I!iihin<nvrpuf: zi’p- 
laniciis he made the type of his section Microcurpur : and Bahinn- 
carpus ypluu’rocdrpus of his section Spluu'rnoupai'. After stating 
that these are distinct enough, he added tiiat (,n account of our 
meagre knowledge it is rather difficult to iletermine towards what 
sections in Iloppn thev lean, luit that each possil)lv attaches itself 
to a different one as a type with rudimentary wings derived then*- 
from (]). 77). I’lich yitucarpiiy he associated with \(iliin: ami out 
of he cast lltdinodetidron , Imt admitted the aflinity ( p. 107). 

Ills genus I’ifrrcd, founded ujion an inadequately known Jfornean 
species, and then enlarged bv the insertion into it of the malavan 
“ Chengal,’’ he connected with the liidiuodeiidron-Viilirn group. 
P'wn'cn pt’iKU'i/iitiid. lleim. tlie " ( heiigak’ suhseqmmtl v became 
Bnlnnucarpus lleiinii. King. The winged Syiiiipfni he separated: 
and connected with it he ])laced the wingless genera of which men- 
tion has just hi-ei! made, namely Piirliyiiixvrpiis. Valini. UrPno- 
dcitdruii and Pifi-rcif . — a fourth groiqi, Imt with aflinites to IhihiiKi- 
carpus in Pii'vn'ii. 

The suggestion in Heim’s table is that (1 ) .''/lorcu has ex- 
hibited a teiidencv to wingle.si-ness wheiiiv have arisen the Bnirliy- 
jdfnir. and lyopleni. in different ways; (O) l>ryid>iihiiiiip‘< has I'x- 

lh»5| Pdyiil Asldflf Soricly. 
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liiliiteil the same teiKleiiey. ami thence BniUonodi’nilron ; (3) Ilopea, 
likewise. <ji\Liig ri>e on various sides to the diverse sections of 
Bnhiiiociirpiis : (4) Viifica. Betinodciidron, Pacliynocarpus and 
I’irrmt have had one common stem, and (5) Steinonoporua, Mono- 
porandni and Viiferlu. at any rate in part, another. 

The geograpliic distribution of the T)i|)tcrocarps does not ren- 
der smh a view diffidilt of accei)tance, for the groups niimhereil 1. 2 
and 4 can he assumed to liave readied tlieir present develoimient 
upon tile east side of the Bay of Bengal, and the group numbered 
•'i upon the west; wliile Ilopea which is foniul to the east ami to the 
west can lie liidd tile origin of group 3, both east and west. But 
everyone lull agree that the jiosition is weakest in regard to Bahino- 
curpii'i, i.e. 3; for which Heim suggests a multiple origin. 

Heim’s first critic was Sir George King. Of such of Heim’s 
new genera as he had to deal with, he reduced Eiclieiin and Pierrcii : 
lu‘ retained Nt'finodpudron, (Bynnptm in hi.s view equals Tnticn). 
The second critic was Sir Dietrich Brandis and he retained none of 
Heim’s genera, flrfi iiodmidron going hack to Ynfiai. Into the 
section Bnirli ypfrrnr of Shomt he placed the sjiecies S. liuxopJiiJa 
of Ceylon, thus admitting a tendency in Sltoren west of th(> Bay 
of Hi ngal to w inglessiiess akin closely to the tendency e.xhihited easr 
of the Ba_\ : but he added that the sjiecies is anomalous in the 
section. 

It was (piite natural that systeinatists of the calibre of Sir 
George King and Sir Dietrich Brandis should not accept Heim’s 
new genera : for Heim’s work needed, and still needs much further 
prosecution in order to establish it: but that they felt a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction at the ])Osition is equally evident. 
Touching Biilitiiocurpti.s alone. Trimen had doubted (Handbook to 
the Flora of Ceylon. 1, 1803. ]). 130) if B. zcyhinicus is rightly 
associated with the other south indian s[iecies; Sir George King had 
said of /^. ?iiii.rii)ius the flowers do not exactly answer to Beddome’s 
diagnosis of the genus Biiliuionirpux inasmuch as they have 10 in- 
stead of G) stamens, and neither of the cotyledons is lobed ” and 
he adds (if B. hi’iiidi'yiinus that it “ is an altogether anomalous 
sj'ec-ies. It has leaves like several of the scabrid specaj, of Blioreii 
and its flower is also more like those of Shori'it than Jlnli'no- 
nii'pii<.” Sir Dietrich Brandis echoed Sir George King’.: opi'n’uii 
that B. Iii'iii'<lry(iiiu'< is anomalous. Lastly iMr. Hidlev has taken 
Shorra 'J' h i-ii’ll oiiii out of Bhorea and Biildiiociirpu'i hi‘ins]t‘i/(inus 
out of Biihinonirpus to be his two species of Biirli yrhliuii i/'!. Xow 
rucliychbuiiyy. Dyer, is the Bornean Shorra hrarli i/ pi I’ni . and there- 
fore one of the Briirliyph’raf of Heim and Sir jlietrich Brandis; 
from which it is to be inferred that iMr. Ridley would transfer the 
whole of the Bniih y pli-riif (unless he would except the cinghalese 
Shori'ii hs^oph ylhi ) to Biirh yrhhnii y~<. .\t any rate Hr. Ridlev’s act 

is an expression of dissatislaction with the genus Baldnocarpua as 
it has lieen cuiistituted. 

Jiiuntnl Midtiyitn Bniiirli [Yol. Ill, Part I, 
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Til tlic writer’s opinion it mav be said that there is no ^enus in 
the Dipteroearjiaeeai' worse constituted than Bnhiuonirpuf: : and nn- 
rortunately this note which deals with one of the .'pecies, only em- 
[ihasises tlie fact without materially clearing away any confusion. 
The specie.s witli wliich it deals is Buliinocaipw^ lin)ish_‘yanu^. King, 
otherwise i/rliluiiiija heiiisleijunu't, Ridley. 

The writer found in the Tanjong I’ondok forest reserve, 
Perak, on ilarcli 'h-itli, P)'34, a tree of it with nearly m.iture fruit; 
and to the kindness of Tlr. I>. 11. ITarnard he owes the collecting 
of ripe fruits as soon as they fell. These were germinated and 
studied in the Potaiiie (lardims, Singapore. TTifnrtunately a >utli- 
cieiit supply (oiild not he got for the purpoNC of hasiiig done at the 
s.ime time sueh a ehemieal analysis a> tioiild aseertain if it is a 
species yielding oil in the characteristic wav that the Unu li ijpli'nir 
do. 

Tile fruit is heavy and i> luit supplied with cvi'ii a trace of 
wing. It falls at maturity to the lloor of the forest, and without 
delay genniiuUes, the fruit-wall lieiiig hurst from witliiii in e.xactly 
the same Mas as tliat of B. maxi in us (vide .Journal Xo. 87, j). 



Fig. 1. The fruit 
of BaJanocarpus 
hetnsh’i/aniis. at 
maturity, nat size. 




Fig (.above) The en.hryo in ger- 

mination with iho fiuit-wall and seed- 
coats removed; the ]ilacentar cof>ledon 
is below, nat. size. Figs 3 and 4 (below) 
sections at a and b respectively. 
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The radicle extnidee, and Lends earthwards, anchors the young- 
plain and then lift-; the cotyledons up while they push off the fruit- 
wall. Figure 1 i^ of tiie fruit as it hangs on the tree. Figure 2 is 
the embryo hared and jii.-t genujnated : figures 3 and I are .sections 
showing the relatiie sizes of the two cotyledons. The cotyledons 
are green. They lie parallel within the fruit, both reachiug to the 
base of the eavity. and though the placentar cotyledon may be shut 
out from the very apex, it is only so by 1-2 mm. In germination 
the lobes ]iart as is seen in figure -1, where the jiartiiig is just com- 
meiieiiig: ultimately their divergence is as much as in figures .j and 
(i. The two cotyledons take different positions as drawn in figure 1. 



Fig. o. (above) The outer 
cotyledon from its inner face- 

Fig fi- (below t The placentar 
cotyledon from the face to- 
wards the placenta. Both 
after expansion, and i nat. size. 

Thev per.sist for four months, hv 
as many a> ten leaves. The first 
in a jiair as in ligure S. and they 
well .-paced. The-e are green. 

The -luipe of the cotyledon- 
and fi. 


Fig. 7. The seedling after 
freeing itself from the fruit- 
wall, showing one cotyledon, 
the outer, hotizontal, and the 
other, the placentar, vertical, in 
which positions they remain 
througli their life, g nat size. 

i hich time the seedling may have 
leaves after the cotyledons stand 
are followed hy alternate leaves 

can he gathered from figures o 
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Fig. 8. The young ])laiit four inoiith^i old. J nat. size, show- 
ing the eotyledoiis in the aet of falling otf, and .showing that the 
lirst leaves after tlieiu are a pair. 



Til the following table the dilferenees oh-a'rved hetwecn the 
si.v already-studied -]ie(-ies of Jliildiiocdrpii-^ are given. 








K 

Ilei iilii. 

Cotyledons in the seeil parallel 


X 

X 

X 

X 


— 

not jiarallel 


- 

- 


- 


X 

Cotvledons broader than long . 



X 



— 

X 

longer than broad . . 



- 


X 

X 

- 

Cotvledons when expanded ^tand xertii-al 

_ 

X 

__ 

X 

X 

_ 

one veTtieal and one horizontal . . 

X 


X 

— 

_ 

- 

lioth horizontal 



- 

- 

- 

“ 

X 

Outer eotyledon with its a|>ex 
and not in a notch 

l>ointed 





X 

X 

jHiinted and in a notch 

.. 

X 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

not ];ointed 



- 

X 

X 

_ 

- 

Inner cotyledon with its ajiex 
and not in a notch 

] minted 



1 

1 


X 


])ointed and in a notch 


X 

X 


- 

- 

X 

not jiointcd 


- 

- 

x 

X 

- 

- 

First leaves after the cotvledons 

a pair 



-X 

X 

X 

— 

four together 



X 


— 

_ 
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An Unpublished Variant Version of the 
“Malay Annals.” 

By V. ( ). BT.AdDT.x. 

^Falav litci'ittni'i' (B-ficicnt in liistnrical 'tt'orks. The great 
lireak in trailitiini that neenrred (in the Utli amt letli (-('nnirics) 
Ill'll the Malays forsook Ifinduisni ami itahavana Buddhism for 
Ji-lani. no doidit i-aused the loss of most of their older literature. 
I’rohaiily it nia\ not lia\e included historical (dironiclcs. [or Indian 
culture lays little stress on history ]iro[icr; it is prolific of myth.s 
and hgirds. n'aiiy of Mhith have suinixcd among the i^^ala.^s. 
The oldest Malay historv the Brjiirtdi Mrluyii. or Malay Annals 
liclongs to the scioiid decade id' the ITth eciitvtrv. and com- 
iiU'tuoratcs the fortunes of iMahuea, which jierfornied iti the l.Mh 
lenturv. on a snialler si ale. tlie same functions that have built up 
the prosperity ef modern Singapore. There the merchants of 
.\ral)ia. Itulia, Burtiia. dava. (.'hina. and .lajian met and e.Kehangx'd 
tlnur wares atid bartered for tlie ttn of the iMalay J’eninsula. the 
spices of thciMoluei as. and the various products of the Arehijielago. 

The I’ortuguese eom|uere(l ^lalaeea in l-lll. After some 
jirelimiiiarv wanderings, the Sultan and his nobles settled at 
Heiitaii. an island just .south of the end of the Peninsula. The 
Portuguese attacked them, and they Hed for I’eFuge to the valley 
of the Johor lliver. Some of their allies and vassals went over 
to the enemy. 'I'he Sultan of Kanpiar in Sutiiatra. though a near 
relativi' and the son-in-law id' thi' e.\ile<l Sultan of ilalaeea. curried 
Ja\our V* ith the Portuguese and not long after the eonijiiest went 
to live at iMalaeia. when* he was executed hv his new friends on 
a suspicion id’ treason. Some id' the minor States (|uarrelled 
aniotigst theiiisidves. The Sumatran Paja of Imleragiri raided 
Lingga in the ali-em e 'id' it^ ruler, the iatter retaliated, and to 
save himself frotii reiinsals h\ the eoinhined forces of Imleragiri 
and Hentan. sueeessfnlly inv(d--ed the helji of the Portuguese 
against his overlord the Srdtan of Bentan and the Baja of liidera- 
g^iri. who wa- the Sultans .son-in-law. Siamesi* infiueneo inereaseu 
in the north of the Peninsula; wliile in Sumatra there arose the 
new (lower (d' Aeheeii. which was hostile iioth to the Portuguese of 
IMalaeea and the .Malays of Jidiore. In their triangular duel with 
IMalaeea and .\eheen the luckless Johor Sultans geiierallv had the 
worst id' it. Their repeated attacks on Malaeia all failed; thev 
were raided by Iioth sets cd' enemies, turn and turn about, anil 
earl> in the ITtli eeiittiiy lhe_\ acre driven to seek the help of the 
Dutch, vilio in ft, 11 eompu'red Malacca from the Portuguese, ami 
teiiipoi ai il \ ie\i\ed the tortiiiics of tile doomed .lohor dvnastv. 

Joiiniid Mahiyiin Brniirli [Vol. Ill, Part I, 
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The l^ej<rrah M^htyu was wvitti'H, or at any rate lie^un. more 
than twenty year> before this last turn of the wlieel of .Tolior's 
fortunes, ft is a work of imu-li interest, hut of a luiseellaneous 
eharaeter, witli myth and h“<;end interwoven with liistory, not 
merely in the earlier diaptei's, but e\en in its account of the 
events of 1511. There is little doubt that it \'as founded on 
earlier records, tthich hate not surt ived. Set oral variant recen- 
sions exist, as any one knows, who has read the fragment )mhlishei| 
by Dulaurier with eoinparative readings in foot-notes. Driental 
copyists, and ])articulai'ly ilalay scrilies. take .ureat liberties with 
texts '.iinjiroving them actording to their own taste, and introducing 
eonsiderahk' verbal, and even more than verbal dill'erences. I'lic 
texts of the Mrliiijii are in substantial niiilrriul agreement 

until till' last half a dozen ihapters. in whudi the story cd' the 
eon(|U(>st of Alalacca is endeil and the suhs<(|uent e\ents are being 
related. It is mainly here that MS. Xo. IS of the Uallles collection 
of Alalay MSS. in the labrary of the Iloyal .Asiatic Societv London 
dill'ers fi’oni the text of Sbellabear . In the part i orrespouding 
to the first chapters of that text, this maniisciipt sometimes 
arranges its (dia]iteis in a slightly ditferent order. ]uittmg i hapter 
5 before -1, (diaipter before ”1. cliai>ter ;>•' befoi'e ^>1. and omit- 
ting chapter I(i altogether. .Alter that ]ioint. it has the eialit 
chapters here lor the liist time jirinted. differing enlirelv from 
the published text, introducing new matter not lontained m it at 
all. and relating in a sonu'what dilfereiit way some of the events 
that the published text also deals uitb. Theie is. for example, 
a full and graphic aieount of two attacks eii Mahnia made hy tlm 
-Malays. The details id' the sipiabhli between the rulcv' of Inder.i- 
giri and Lingga are also new. 

it looks rather as if the two re( elisions had hern supplenmiued, 
hut irde) (.mleiitly <d' each otlnu' ami hy dillVieiit hands. Tic 
su]iplement in the pnhiislied \eisioii |)rolesses to he not later than 
about liiid. anl inav he a good dojil older, d'lie inanusi I'lpt -d 
our \anaiit text is not more ihaii a eeiiturv old. It is written on 
Lhighsh pajim- (size Li} x 7} lml!l■^|. id' uhieh portions hear -i 
wateiinark eoiilainiiig tin- rame t '. \\ ilmott and tlie d.ati- IsL'. 
So eb-arlv it was a eopv made lor Ibilll ' troiii -oinc older mann'- 
( ript. and its ultimate soiin e nun well Iuim- heoo id (|Uite respei t- 
ahh- aiuiiiiiitv. 1 think tliat this m -liown hv the an lian s|,i'lling 
w hi( h suauesis till- 17th ( i-nturv lathi-r than the Idih. Int 'haptcr 
dl. it niav he noted, tin bef.'-r reading hinin il,iri jid'l/i Ut'iirm 
occurs ii'slead of Shellahear- il ir izir-mtu. L~ ai count' 

of the \iii'siirdcs ,ind sipiahhlr'. the Icstixitic' anil i i I'h ii t a iic'. 
of the -Mabiv h’ajtis an- xnid. and n m h.ird to hi'lb-,c ih.u th- 
]: am 'I I'ipl ibu s mu i mia dv a acniniic tiadition. i-bidcme id 
this, m m\ opinion, is tliat it m much ti. inker I'-an Tim pntili'lmd 
text (ocr till' faihii'i's ami ilefcat- id tin- M.ihu' in their 'triigalc' 
With tlm I’l'i’limnc'c. \\ e need not ai i ept "\iu", ilctad id tin's.' 

li’iii/iil .{'•Ktlir SuLii'ljJ. 
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storic?. I’or c.xamj'U', it is not npccsfary to hdicve that the royal 
elephant liroke its ry^ht tusk in charging the fortress wall of 
ilahuca. But a lettiu- reported to have heeii addressed hy Sultan 
llalumid to his minister who was in cliarge of one of the sieges 
tliat failed, is interesting and in accordance with that monarch’s, 
iiraii'iahle chaiaiter: — ‘‘If a man ])rofess( s to he hraver than 
llanizah and ‘Ali, and more learned than the Imam Ghazali, hut 
is iiol, then lie is a higger liar than the Sayid al-Hak ”, whoever 
that successor of Ananias may have been. The unsuccessful 
minister ascribed his failure to a storm on the night when the 
attack should have been delivered, causing it to he postponed, and 
letting tiu' Portugiu'se profit hy the delay. He faced his accuser, 
the Maharaja of Tmh'ragiri, a son-in-law of Sultan ^lahmud. in 
full durbar, and told him that ho was not afraid of him hut ready 
to fight him anywhere. These dissensions between the ^lalay 
chiefs are so typical id' this period, that tin' story is probably true 
At any rate tlu' details about this siege of ^Malacca include the 
mention of se\eral place-names and show intimate local knowlcd'.e. 

.V later chajiter tells of a conspiracy raised in the town cf 
IMalaeca against the Portuguese. It was detected and the ring- 
leader e.vecuted. According to our tc.xt. the Portugui'Se sent an 
envoy to Johor to ri'port this fact, whereupon the ilalay ruler 
ineontinently had tlie envoy killed hy way of reprisal. The 
Portuguese l)ondjarded the Malay stronghold, wliieh had to bo 
aliandoned with mueh los.s. The survivors fled liigher up the Johor 
IMver and estal)lished another little capital. This account also 
appears to refer to real historieal events. M’e know that the 
Portuguese did raid Johor. 

It looks therefore as if this variant te.vt is a genuine document, 
r,(.t far unovtd in date from the time when the main Ijody of 
tile work was eomjiosed. One jvoint raises a douht. Sjnu e is 
dv'voted to estahli.shing a link between the Johor dynasty (which 
as sprung from tlie royal house of .Malacca represented the h'ading 
ruling family of the Peninsula) and. tlie royal familv of the State 
of I’erak, 1 he latti'r lionsi* elainis to ht' deset'nded from the 
former through a ))rineely exih' from Johor, who i.s alleged to 
liavc' founded it. Tliis ])rinee is merely named in tlie ptdilished 
text, hut there is not a word to indicate tliat he went to Perak. 
Our variaiit tc.xt tells all about it. This looks rather like special 
]deadiiig. invf'iited at a ccniparativ tdy late date to support a doubt- 
ful or lictitioiis genealogical ehuim. M'hether the claim was 
geiiutiie oi not, it seenis as it tin* author oi the vai'iaiit text liad 
some ivason for putting it torvvard. He may h.ave been a Perak 
man. eonceriied to e-taldisli an aiitheiuie pedigree for his rulers. 
Some^of tile spellings suggest that he belonged to the north of 
the I’eniiisula, for they rather rejiresent a northern dialect of 
IMalav. J)ut this evidence *roni spelling is hasetl on oiilv a few 
w on!', ami is iiicoiiclusiv (>. 

Jiiiirnal Miihtjjiin Branch [Yol. Ill, Part T, 
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Anyhow. althou”li parts of these snppleinentary elia]itoTS may 
have been written for a S])eeiat reason, v('t a.s a whole they seem 
to embody mueh ;;eiuiine historical tradition. 

The eminent Dutch Orientalist Yan der Tnnb, in his catalo”ue 
of the Society's Malay MSS. ])nblishcd .IT years aeo, noticed thai 
this manuscriiit of the Srjitntlt ^Ii'hiifu contained a variant ti’Xt. 
Oriental scholarshi]) sometimes ]iroceeds at a rather leisnrelv t>a>'e. 
and durintr the last half-century nothinj; more has been done in 
the matter. There are still many unedited Malay ^ISS. in our 
libraries, that deserve attention. 

I have to thank the t'onm il of the lloyal Asiatic Society fi.r 
allowiiiir me to borrow the MS. for ihe jmrpose of copyiii”- the 
following chapters. The iMS. contains 'At',’ juip'es of iMalay si-ripr 
aid six liius cn jaiye ‘.ltd. Tlie normal nuniher of lines to a 
page is 2.5. 

After the story of the deatli of Sultan Ahmad bv the order 
of his father Sultan iMabmud and tlie sul)se(|uent killing (at his 
own repnest) of Sidtan Ahmad's faithful follower Tun Ali llati 

(hero JIiiIk. or il/’a/i, jirobably a co]i\ist's I'rrorl. ending 

Mul'ct brJieni jin tUnh hi'mhk nii'iigiilii ju Tun Ali Mnlrt ini iindii jua 
ninhu, honrlnk ininln ili-hunoh jiKjn, ili-.suroli oleh Sidlnn Mnliniud 
dlinli, ' Bunoh-lnh Tun Ali Midn.' the text jiroi-eeds as printed here, 
introducing matter whi<-h in tlu- ]>id)lisl'.eil version is given in a 
somewhat ditl’i'rent order. 

Outline of the New Chapters. 

(I) . Abdullah, ruler of Kamjair. not wishing to ]:av homage 
to IJenian. atiplied to the Portuguese C.iptain at Malacca for help, 
vvhereu])on a verse was composed on his childlike folly in " deseit- 
ing the bWeet mangosteen for rijte satfron." 

The conse(|Uent attack by Sultan iMahimul Shah on Kainjiar 
was worsted at sea hy the Portuguese, ami his (ajUains under Sri 
-Vinarahangsa were driven to leap overboard at Krumutan ami 
walk to Indragiri. where one of them. Tun Piajit. son of th" 
famous Hang Tuah. beat all comers at (oekligluing including 
Sultan Narasinga. the ruler; — when tliey leapt overboard. Tun 
Hiajit's mistress swam ashore with nothing lait one artilieial cock's 
spur. From Indragiri the captains returned to llentan. llaia 
Abdullah, going aboard to thank Ids defenders, was carried otf by 
the Portuguese first to IMalacca then to Hoa an.d finally to Portugah 
Sultan IMahmud blamed Abdullah's chiefs and changed tlu' title 
(Pudukn Tuan) of the I’endahara of Kampar to .Vmaradiraja. 

(II) . The IMaharaJa of Hingga dieil and his succes-or. 
,^[aharaja Isuj) went to Beiitan to do obeisame to Sultan Mahnuul 
Shah. During his absi nee, Xarasinga, l!aja of Indragiri, ravaged 
Idligfga and thereafter iiroceeded to Pwmtan, where he was given 
the stvh“ of Suitan Abduljalil and the hand of Sultan ^lahmm! 
Shah's daughter, (widow of IMansur Shah, ruler of Pahang, recently 

l'.)‘25j lioijnl A'lintic Sncitdi/. 
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slain bv liis fatlun- I'or ailultorv with his eoiisorth by whom ho was. 
to have two >oi's, J’aja Ahmad and Ihija Muhammad (nioknamod 
Fang). While Sultan Aliduljahl is oceiiihod at Bontan. IMaharaja 
Isup ia\ages Indragiri in return and saves his own eountrv Lingua 
I’rom I'otriliution liv imoking tlie aid of the Fortuguese at Malaeia. 
An attaik by Sang Stia on behalf of the ruler of Bentan on Lingua 
was frustrated by the Fortngni'se Heet and another attack on 
iMalaera liv the I.ak'amana on behalf of the same ruler was b-eaten 
otf iiv new caiitain, Lonzalo. 

.V later attaik on iilalaeia led liy the Fadnka Tuan and other 
ehiers from Bentan. an attach by land and sea. also failed. The 
Fadnka Tuan broke the left tusk of Sultan IMahmud's elephant 
(fetidied from l\Iuar) charging the fort but Sultan Abduljalil. hurt 
at this chief' refusal to be jireseiit when his ro_\al drums were 
beat ‘ 11 . carried v ord to Sultan Mahmud that the faiilure of the 
attack was due to him. Sultan ilahmud wrote to .I’aduka Tuan 
a I urt letter (p. 1<! supni) but later accepted his excuses. 

(111). Sultan Ihvahim of Siak dies and is succeeded by bis 
son. I’aja .Midul. whos(‘ motber was a Malacca princess. He does 
liomage at Bentan and is given the title of Siultaii Khoja Ahmad 
SJiali and the hand of a daughter of Snltan IMahmud Shah, who 
boi'e him two sons Raja Jamal and Raja Biajit. 

One day Sultan INlahmnd Shah reflated that Bruas and Man- 
jong and Tun Aria Rijadiraja. a rulm- in the west {di-hnnif), had 
neglected to pay him homage since the Fortugiiese eonipu’st of 
IMalaeia. Tun Ana Bijadiraja was a relative of the wife of the 
I’aduka d'uaii. So the Faduka Tuan is sent to summon tlie 
negleitful idiiid' to tlu' Bentan court. This errand the Fadnka 
Tuan exei utes. marrying at the same time his son Tun IMahinud 
(called also Fato' l.ekar or Legor) to J’un IMah. a daughter of 
d’uii Aria Bijadiraja. and gi\mg him ( harge of Selangor. 

(1\’). The suit of Sultan llussin of llaru, a liaiidsome am! 
valiant ] rim c. for the hand of Raja Futcli, danghtcr of Sultan 
.Mahirud. is approved. Tlii' section describes the festivities and 
gives a grajdiie vigiu'tte of the ju'inee and bis stav at Bentan. 

(Y). Sultan IMaliumd Sluib of Bentan gi'. es bis daiigliter 
ffatijali 111 marriage to the re.ler of Fabang. after Sri Xaradiraja 
b:is refiiseil her baud ln'canse be is a (onimoner. The Fort lie iiese 
attack Bentan and diuve the Sultan from Kota Kara to Kogak. 
Sri Awadaiia the 'reineiiggong was rebuked bv the .‘sultan lor not 
produeim; all liis sla\es to help strengtlieii the f.ort. Tun Malmiud. 
son id tile Fadnka 1 nan. i omes Irom .Selangor with twmitv boats 
and takes tlie Suitaii to Kaiiipar. lie is gueu the title of Sri 
Agar Raja. Sultan iMaliiinid Shall dieil and was succeeded bv 
.Sultan Ala u d-diu Riiavat Shah, the chief' bani'hiiig the Raja 
iMuda. ■■ belore tile j'li e m Ins pot was e\eti cooked ”. together with 
111' wile lull 1 rang (a niei e of Tun Xarawang'a) and his son 
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ilansur Shah. The e-\ile ilefl first to Sial:, and tlien to ( r) Kany. 
whence a trader, Si-Tnnii, from iManjonfj, larried him to Perak, 
where he was iiroclaimed ruler with the title of Sultan Muzall'ar 
Shah. ITo invited Sri .Agar Itiraja from Selamror, (where that 
cliief had married I’aja Stia. a daniihter of the Snltan of Kedah), 
to 1 k‘ his Bimdahara. Rv Tnn Traiijr Sultan Aru/.alfar Shah had 
1(5 children in all, includin'; l>a;a I>ewi, Raja Ahmad, I’aja .\hdul- 
jalil. Raja Fatiinah, Raja llatijah and Raja 'I’ciyn'ali; and hv a 
concnhine he had a son Raja Afiihaminad. 

(A'l). After g'ljini; to I’ahaiij; and weddim; a si.'ler of Sultan 
Alahnuid Shah ef that state, Sultan ‘Ala'u'd-din Ria\at Sli.di 
returned to I joni; Tanah, li\ed at I’ekan d'ua and huilt Kota 
Kara. There is a story of an attempl to address a non-'cr\ih‘ 
letter to the King' of Siam, when Pahang sends the eiistomary 
trihnte. Angered at the aiiiiointment of Sri Agar Raja as licnda- 
hara of Perak. Saltan 'Alii'n'd-din Riayat Shah despatches Tun 
Pekenna to sninmon him. 'I'he aniliassador gois to Perak ami 
proceeds npstream to T.'ahohan dong, hut the Hendahai'a send' him 
“rice in a ])ot and condiments in a laimhoo", whereu]ion he returns 
in anger to his master. The I’adnka Tuan himself iriyages to 
Perak and brings down the rei alcitiant Sri .\gar Diraja to L'jong 
Tanah. 

The Adipati of Kampar sent tribute to l'jong 'I'anah. 

By ’Ala’n'd-din Riayat Shah's order 'fun Pekerma altai ks 
iMerhedang. 

(\'ll). Sang Kaya jdolted to attack the Portugues,. whi'e 
tliey sat tinaimeil in their cIiuk Ii at Mahicia. Rut the Portiigue'c 
(.'ajitain discovered that he Innl arms concealed, threw him down 
from the fort, and sent an ambassador to inform the Sultan at 
Pekan 'J'tia. ‘.Xla'ii'd-din Riayat Shah had the amlia"ador thrown 
down from a tall tree. I’he Portiigui"e attacked Kota Kara. I'he 
light .going against the Sultan, Tun Xarawaitgsa and Tun Pekerma 
flung all the arms into the sea ami the Sultan retreated to Sayong. 
At Rehat d’nii Karawaiigsa felleil a tree to prexeiit further pursuit. 
Tun Amat 'All carrod a letter from the Sultan to the Portugiie-e, 
wlio finally retinned to Malaeia.. 

Sri A^iradiraja died and was buried at Sayong. (when' his 
posthumous title was Ihih)' yi^ini lii'K/ir 'Chief of the Rig Tomb i. 

(\'lll). Raja dainad smi ceded Muhammad Shall as Sultan id' 
Pahang and sailed to Savoiig. where ‘Ala'n’d-diii Riayat Shah gate 
him the title of Aluzatt'ar Shah. On the roval barge was one Patch 
laidaiig or Batin Sang Pura of 'I’anali Adang, wlio hating hail a 
fend with one Sang Stia had fled to I’ahang. Sang Stia called 
Ills eiieinv off the barge and slew him. Sultan Mii/.a!far Shah was 
eniaged hut pardoned the otl'ender when Sultan 'Ala'ii'd-diu 
Riavat Shah sent him into his presence hound : — he refused to 
ht' hound Of the l.aksamana, a fellow laptain, hut let the Beiidahai'a 
hind him. 

ID'A") I Untjul l^uiiety. 
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Notes on Spelling. 

Tlivougliout the jIS. the spelling is archaic. 

(1) The final ^owel is omitted in luirta, I'cna, minta, goa, 
nijdld, I'olii, liihd. Innlii, lulu, hdu, lamu, inhu, htrtemu, tipu, 
ptnihu, biiliuru, jnujt, niiili, lii'ruui, liuji, kali, dithi, sunyi, herkclalii, 
kali, jiidi, pHniiaduiil, ganli, nutili bunyi, bcrdiri, pergi, mSmhaiki 
and so on. 

(■-) Tile medial vowel in closed syllable is omitted. 
koliiai-: di-luur; di-Mnar; J-^>. bedil; 

Oy I II a II : cA y\ huuugkun : iiiubid; dal ok j 

— adck : hnnling. 

(3) The imdial vowels are inserted in an open syllable upon 
which the accent falls — usually the penultimate. 


ma^iiig-iiKisiiui ; ubnli: laltaru: 

hr’rchiuin ; laki-lnki. 

In derivative words formed by tlie addition of suffi.ves the 
Vowels are shifted to the penultimate of the derived word: — 

heda-nya: iiad<t-lah : *.1^* inuli-lah : 

inari-hili keiulali-luh •viVv'v- su-bcnar-iiyn-hih ; 


es'sC. hukai. 

(4) Noticeable are the morjdioh'gieally correct forms 
kcluiiijnkan : keuaikcni. 


( -"> ) There are arehaie spellings of a few Malay and Sanskrit 
words : — 


delupun: pi'inih = pirnali ; parang J dosa; 

J^J> irangsu : (.Skt. drohuka) durhaka. 

16) — > is Commonly written and ^ a,s ^ gila ; 

^agula: gunu; gon-jilo : langgar; 

kachil : di-ihonfing-nyu . 

Ci) Noticeable are 

diaditp: di-amok.nya; di.ambil; 

Journal Mulnyun Branch [Yol. Ill, Part I, 
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Text. 

llata Sultan ^Maliinnd Shall pun nienierontahkan kerapian 
haginda. inaka Tun Pekernia. anak Bendahara. di-jadikan Ben- 
dahara, bergelar T'adiika Baja, inaka Son Ainaraliangsa,' cluuhu 
Bondahara Puteli, di-jadikan Perdana ^lenteri dndok-nya lier- 
saberangan Bondahara. Ada ]nin Sori Aniarabangt-a' boranakkan 
Tun Al)u Isahak; akan Tun Alin Isahak boranakkan Tun Aha 
Bakar pada zaiiian Johor horgolar Seri Aniarabangsa' .jua.- 
Saudara-nya hornania (Jrang Kaya Tun ^luhaininad. inaka ia 
boranakkan Orang Kaya Tun Andan’’ dan Orang Kaya Tun Snlit.^ 
iMaka Tun Isii])'' borgolar Paduka Tuan, inaka Tun Hainzah anak 
Seri A'aradiraja''’ di-jadikan Ponghuhi Bondahari. borgolar Sori 
A'aradiraja.*’ la-lah yang sangat di-ka'soh oloh Sultan Maliniud 
Shah. Maka Tun Biajit Bupa, anak Bondahara Sori ^laharaja, 
di-jadikan baginda niontori, borgolar Sori rtaina. Akan Sori 
Ptama itn boranakkan Tun Dolah.' Maka Tun Umar,'* anak Sfri 
IMaharaja, di-jadikan niontori juga. borgolar Sori Potam. iMaki 
Tun Muhammad, saudara Sori X a radii raja,'* jadi kojiala abontara, 
borgolar Tun X’arawangsa. Maka anak Paduka Tuan yang bor- 
nania Tun itat liorgelar Tun Pekoniia Wira. 

Ada pun p. '2 (170) I.aksaniana boranakkan'' Klioja Hasan 
pun tolah niati dalain porcliintaan-nya, di-tanamkan orang di- 
atas Bukit Pantau,'" itu-lali maka di-soliut orang l.aksaniana 
Pantau. iMaka Hang X'adiin di-jadikan l.aksaniana; ia-!ah yang 
sangat niashhur gagah horani jiorang bortiniliakan darali juga tiga- 
}iuloh-dua kali. iMaka l.aksaniana boristori orang ]>oraturan 
lainda sa-jnijm" Bondahara l.ulmk Batu, boranak sa-orang laki-hiki 
hornaiua Tun ^lat .-\li. iMaka oloh Sultan 'Mahmud Shah anakda 
baginda Baja iMuzatlar Shah itu-lah di-tiuiangkan baginda kPraja- 
an akan ganti liaginda. maka d;i-dudokkan baginda dongan Tun 
Torang, ohuohii Bondahara Sori ^laharaja, anak Tun Fatimah 
dongan Tun Ali. iMaka apabila Baja iMuzaffar Shah dudok di- 
ada]) orang jiada tomiiat baginda itu. portama di-ham]iari tikar 
hamparan. kodua [lormadani. di-atas pormadani tikar jiaohar. di- 
atas sogala jiotoraua. di-sana-lah baginda dudok. Hata maka Tun 
Fatimali pun bunting pula; sa-trdah gooap bulan-nva, maka bagirdu 
berauak sa-orang laki-laki torlalu baik jiaras-nva. ^laka obdi 
Sultan .Malimud Shah akan anakda baginda itu di-namai Baia 
.Vlaiiddiii Shall; sorta baginda jadi. potorami tomiiai llaia iMnvaH.ir 
Shah dudok itu jmn di-ambii orang. Sa-tolab tujob hari Sultan 
.Mauddin Shah di-luar'-’ di-ohukor orang (dob ayahanda baginda, 
maka iin-madaid dari-pada luija .Muzalfar Siiali di-ami)il orang. 
monjadi tuiggai tikar ham', aran saporli adat orang kobaiivakan. 
Sa-tolah bmpat-judoh hari di-luar.'- Sultan .Vlaiiddin di-tal.alkiu 
oloh avahanda baginda Sultan Mahmud Shah akan ganti b.agindi 
di-atas korajaaii. maka di—uroli .-.r-but Sultan ^[uda. llata borajai 
lama-nya Sultan Miula imii liosar, torlalu baik (? khuluk fann.'- ) 

Wa-llahu a’lamu bi-s-sawab. 

lO'b")] Ji’oijiil Asiatic Hocietij. 
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(I) Al-kesah. 

Maka ter>t‘l)iit-lah perkataaii Sultan Aialiillali, I’aja Kainjiar. (?) 
nieiiderhaka, tiada man inenvoni'ljah dan tiada niau niengada}) ka- 
llentan ; mengutus ia ka-llelaka minta l)antu pada Feringgi. maka 
di-lieri bantu nleh Kapitan Melaka. Itu-lah di-perbuat oraiig 
nvanyi, <leniikian buiivi-nva : — 

Di-lH'laduda di-retak .■^a-ha^ta 
1 V a n d i .-i d i -] )engga I kan . 

Alaiig-kah gila raja kechdl Menggusta 
Maiii' di-tinggalkan. 
nudJliat buali hartal masak."’ 

Sa-t("Iah Sidtaii Malimnd Sliah nu'nengar khabar llaja Abdullah 
itu, niaka baginda tTrlalu inurka, maka Sultan Mahmud Sha.h 
menitahkan berlengkap akan meuveraug ka-Kampar. Maka yang 
di-titahkan itu empat-puloh orang menteri, iH'rtama Seri .Vmara- 
baugsa. krdua Seri Ftama. ketiga Seri I’etam, kei-mpat Seri Xata, 
krdima Tun lliajit. anak Iaik>aniana TIang 'fuali, p. )> (ITl) 'A- 
nrang liulubalang-nya. Sa-telah sud.di berlengkap, maka pergi-lah 
meri'ka itu, Seri Ainaraltangsa akan panglima-nya. Sa-telali da- 
tang ka-Terumutan,''* maka Feringgi ]>un datang bantu Kampar, 
I'ueta sa-jiuloh. banting lima, bertenui-lah deiigan kelengkaiiau 
-Mria\u. lain lierperang. Terlalu ramai berjterang, jiecliah-lah 
pTrang Melavu, maka s'-mua-nya orang itu terjun di-Kerumutan,'’ 
lain berj alan ka-I nderagiri. Aila pun oleh gundek I’nn Hiajit 
latkala terjun itu 'uatu pun arta yang lain tiada di-bawa-nya 
nielainkan taji Tun liiajit sa-bilali juga di-bawa-nya. Maka sCgala 
orang membawa gundek itu; jikalaii akan berjalan. maka gundek 
itu di-giling-iixa"' dengan kajaiig. (li->-uroh pikul [lada sakai.'' 
.-•a-telah datang ka-pada tempat l>erlienti. maka di-buka. 

Sa-tehili berapa hari di-jalan. >ampai-lah ka-1 nderagiri. Maka 
Sin Amarabang-a dan Seri I'tama dan Sin Fetam dan SiriXata dan 
Tun Biajit dan 'ieala i rang lang ro-ak itu pun inaM-k-lah meiigadap 
Sultan Xara-inga. Maka oleh Sultan .XaraMiiga sakalian-n\a di- 
amigerahai baginda ma-ing-ma'ing pada kadar-nva. Maka oleh 
Tun Fnajit dengan barang d.i\a-nya di-chari-n\ a liavaiu sa-ekor di- 
]i-.leh-n\a. maka mini abong-iah la. Sa-tilah di-liliat oleh segala Me- 
naimkabau Tun liiajit minva! ong. maka di-taiidangi-nva oleh -eg, da 
Meiiangkal an. maka oleh Tun liiajit ili-lawaii-uxa" -euala Meiiane- 
kabaii Itu m-'nvalong. tirkadaug im'nang I'lin liiajit. terkada'ig 
alah. tdapi kerap-lah 'run li'ajit miming. .Maka segala .Miiiane- 
kidiau bir-ania-sama. maka ada -a-ekop laixain pada Ibija Xara- 
singa dd-iava oraim ilan Minangka! a". .\da pun akan liavani im 
ima-puloh nigrri di-taiidangkan-nya. maka ada-lah or.ing rmiiiinMi 
hayani itii -a.-oia'ig ]inn tiada man melawan dia, .Vkan tnniiang 
hax.im Itu -a-prli'!i talnl hm-at-iixa ; akan kata \ang riujiiiiua hav im 
Itu. l.aiaiig 'i.ip.i niil.iwan dia. hmam liandia iiii, timhaiig-ii . a 
nil lull a, an Iarol,-ii\a,. tirang ' llaja Xai'a~;iiga di-.-uroh iawan 

■ llllin.'lll .\frlllllfilli Bnuuli I Vol. Ill, Fart 1, 
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p-ada Tun Biajit, niaha seinhah Tun Biajit. “ Baik-lah, Tnankii." 
Maka Tun Biajit inonohari liayam. Sa-tolah IktoIoIi liayam yano- 
sa|jorti di-kehendaki-iiya, inaka di-ptdiharakan-nva. Sa-telah itu, 
maka di-lawaii-nya-lah Monauirkahaii itu nionya.hong. iMaka titah 
Baja Xarasinga, ” Mari kita nionvaliong sa-puloli tahil, orang yang 
dmpunya liayam itu timbang-nya ini-lali akan taroh-nya, nionjadi 
sa-kati.” Maka orang yang di-luar bertaroh so-])uloh-" tahil. 
menjadi tiga jmloh-^ tahil. Maka segala orang yaiig pada Tun 
Biajit stmiianya turut jiada Tun Biajit. 

Sa-telah sudah liorpadan. maka liayam pun ili-bulang oraug- 
lah. maka Tun Biajit jmn tarohkan liaja hayat.'- ilaka kata Tun 
Biajit, Tempali-lalr'" hamba”, maka orang Moiiangkabau jiuii 
monomjiahkan taroh-nya jiada 'I'un Biajit, ada vang .-^a-tahil. ad.i 
yang diia tahil, ada yang tiga tahil. Sa-tolali goiiaii-lah tiga-puhiii 
tahil, maka olcdi Tun Biajit oma- itu di-baluigi-nva pula, p. 4 (ll'l ) 
ada yang dua tahil, ada .'ang sa-tabil. ada yang tongah tahil. S-i- 
trdah sudah lengkap-lah. (li-l..ahagi-iiva oloh Tun Biajit jiada >ogal i 
tonian-iiya. maka lobt'h-iiya itu di-ikat-n\a togoh-togoh oloh Tun 
Biajit. iMaka hayam itu ]uin di-lojiaskaii oraiig-lah. ST-rta tiu'un 
juga hayam liaja Nara.siiiga di-tikam-nva-'* oloh hayam 'run Biajn 

kona pialr'* di-saiia juga . Maka sorak orang Bontan guroh 

bunyi-nva 'oiijakala.-'’ Itu-lah sCg''!'' iMoiiangkabau liortobat. tiad.a 
mail molawan 'run Biajit moiiyal.ong. 

Sa-tolali boi'apa lama-nya sogala nuToka iru di-1 iidoragiri, 
maka di-suroh autarkan-' oloh liaja iSinga ka-Boiitan. 

Sa-liornuila sogala kolongkapaii Fbrmggi yang mongalahkan 
kolougkapaii Bontan itu srniua-n\a maulok ka-Kani]iar mongada;i 
Sultan Abdullah. Maka ololi Sultan .Midullah di-bori-nya por-alin 
akan Kapitan Mor-' itu. maka liaja .\bdullab pun naik-lah ka-fiNta 
I’oringgi itu hondak mblibat I'lista Foringgi itu. iMaka oloh 
i’bringgi itu liaja .Vbdullah lain di-ikat-nva, maka fu.sta ]iun liilir- 
lah. maka sogala orang Kamjiar pun sakalian torohoiigang. maka 
Sultan .\bdullah pun ili-bawa oloh Foriiiggi itu ka-ilolaka. Sa- 
tidah datang ka-i^lolaka. maka oloh kapitan dongan tegoh-nya di- 
haiitarkaii-iiva ka-Boali. Sa-tdlab datang ka-Foah. lain di-lauva- 
iiva ka-l’ortugal.-'' Itu-lah maka di-porimatkan orang nyanvi 
oh'mikiaii bunyi-nya ; — 

'■ Ka-'-ana—aiia raja dud<fk 

•langaii di-limpa oloh papan. 
lii-kotahui .gaiija s.^ri'diok. 

lilfiigaiai nil ka di-iiiakaii t" 

Sultan iMahniud ''ball uiriioiiaa;' iiluu .!'■ Sult.iii .Vodnllali t 
tangkap (»loh I’oriiigui itu. maka bauinda trrl.du dnkarliitt. ma'..' 
moniuj'ohkan ka-Kamjiar nioiiangail 'ogaia pigauai ^ultan ki;- 
dullali. Maka '.'uala pigauai >iiltan .Midulbdi '’niua-uya daiana 
mliinailap Sultan .Maliiiiiid Sbah. mak.i baginda pan nnirka akan 
sigala plgawai Sult.ni .Vlidiillab. INlaka tit.ib Sultiin Mahmi '1 

1!)U.4J liiiiiiil .['■mill' ■''ndtli/. 
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Sliah,“ Btnar-kah ejigkaii .<enuia-ii\’a tiada serta mati dengan anak- 
ku?” Maka sakalian-ma mereku itu tundok, sa-orang pun tiada 
meiigangkatkan knpala-nya. Ada pun Bendahara Kainpar iiu 
Baduka Tuan, gelar-na di-ubali"'' baginda Sfri Aniaradirajad* 
AVa-llahu a'lanui bi-s-sawab. 

\ — It is better to write these old Indian titles as compound 
words, here probably A infirnbatifjsa though modern Malays would 
read Ainrir Bnvijfici. t = jmt or chuui (, 3 ") ? Undan. 

? Sulnt. ^ Jsap. (^s') 

? Amar, Amru. (.s') Omitted in the received text. 

(10) y.A ? Piniu: the received text reads Pnnfar. 

(11) S-. The received text reads al-un isteri 

Lalsaniana Hang Xudim itu anal' Lal'samana Hang Tiiah, 

penttnran saudara dmt pupu pada. (is) 

(lO (iW- IIS') 

Vis') ? Corrupt. (20)^1- (^21 ( 22^ oV;-~ (22') 4 . 1^5 

(2t')^|^jj (20)4.53 pi((}, ? = phd wattle^. (20) (^27)^2^^^^ 

(,28) (Latin mnjor) i.e. the Portuguese commander. 

(29) (30) 4 . (31) 

(II) Al-kesah. 

Maka tersebut-lah perkataan JIaharaJu Ling-ga yang tua sudah mati, 
maka Alaharaja Isup-lalr jadi kerajaan Lingga. Ma.ka Maharaja 
Isup' berluigkap-lah hendak niengadap ka-Bentan. Sa-telah .siirlah 
berlengkayi, maka Maharaja Tsui>' minlek-lah ka-Rentan nu- 
iigadap Sultan Alahmud* Shall. Sa-telah datang ka-Bentan. maka 
(ileh Sultan Alahmud akan Alaharaja Imiji' Shah di-permu|ia 
shahadan di-brri hormat saiirrti-nya, maka di-dudokkan di-bawah" 
l.ak^ainana. Ixarna anat Alabaraja Lingga dudok di-bawah’' Lak- 
saniana jikalaii jiada pemr-gian 1 arang ka-niana serta akan berlienti. 
Maka Alaharaja Lingga inengrnjamkan ksianhung Laksaniana dan 
liaja Tunggal-lah ■’ mcngrnjan kaiP MunlMiHg ]>. .t (IR!) Bendahara. 
Le'mikian-lah adit dalmlu kala, i>timewa')mla akan Laksaniana 
itu, krluarga tua pada Maharaja B-iip,- 

Sa-beimula akaii Laja Aara.-iiiga Baja Inderagiri jiiin ber- 
lengkap liendak mr'ngada[> ka-Bcntaii, sa-telah di-dCiigar baginda 

dournal Muhiyun Branch [Vol. Ill, Part I, 
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Ijngga snnyi, inaka haginda lain ka-Lingga, inaka di-rosakkan-nya 
Lingga, inaka segala anak isteri Maharaja Isnp hahis di-tawan-uya 
•di-bawa-nya ka-Inderagiri. Kama llaja Xarasinga itii scdia her- 
kelahi dengan I’aja Lingga. Sa-telah itu. inaka Haja Xara'inaa 
lain ka-Ilentan ineiigadap Sultan ilahmiul Shall, maka di-da])at!- 
nya Maharaja Liiigga -udah kenihali ka-Liiigga, inaka oleh Sultan 
iialiniud Shall akan Uaja Xarasinga sangat di-ka^eh baginda. 
Maka kiduigaraii-lah ka-Ecntan bahawa Snhaii lMaii''iir Shah. Uaja 
Pahang, trdali niangkat di-bnnuh oleh ayahaiida liagiiida teiigali'' 
sebab berhiiat ziiia deiigan isteri-nya. Ifaka obdi Sultan .trahimid 
Shah aiiakda baginda yang ili-jii risteri-nya oleh Sultan Itfaii-nr 
Shah di-siiroh baginda jenijnit, sa-telah datang, maka di-dndnkkan 
baginda dengan Uaja Xarasinga, di-gelar oleh Syiltan Mahmud 
Shah Sultan Abduljalil, di-amigerahai nobat sa-kali. IMaka tei - 
lahi-lali kaseh Sultan ilahinnd Shah akan Sultan .Vbduljahl. t'r- 
Itheh dari-pada inenaiitn-n\ a yang lain, ilaka Sultan .Malnljalii 
beraiiak dengan isteri-nya baginda itu diia orang laki-laki bernaina 
Paja Atiinad, yang lioiigsu Uaja Miihainniad. timaiig-tiiuanuan-nva 
Paja Pang.' 

Jlata maka ifaharaja IsU])' pun sanipai-Iah ka-T.ingga. inakn 
di-liliat-iiya iiegeri-nya sudah hinasa dan anak isteri-iiva lum habis 
teratawan oleh orang liideragiri. Maka IMaharaja Isup' berbah'k 
]mla ka-Iieiitaii. kasad-iiya hfiidak ineiigadukaii hal-nya ka-bawali 
<luli Siiltau Jtahinud Shall. Sn-telah datang ka-J>eiitan. maka di- 
liliat-nya Sultan -Vliduljalil telah di-ainhil ineiiantu oleh Suit in 
Malimud Shah. IMaka ifaliaraja lsup‘ pun tiada dava. Maka 
oleh Sultan IMahmiid Shah akan Maharaja Isiip’ di-iierdamaikan'' 
baginda dengan Sultan Ahdnljalil. segala anak isteri-nya semua-iua 
di-keniihalikan-iiya. tetapi di-liliat oleh Maliaraja Isu]! ia deiiuan 
Sultan Alululjalil itu jaidi heda-iiya. kariia Sultan .\hduljalil sudah'' 
meiiaiitu oleli Sultan ilahmud Sliah. Maka IMaharaja Isipd luin 
molum-lali jiada Sultan IMahimid Shah krmhali ka-Lingga. Sa- 
ttdah ia datang ka-l,ingga. apahila Maliaraja l.mgga keluar di- 
liada]) oleh segala jiegawai. maka nuika-nya di-ehuntiiig-nya (li'iigan 
iiaratig atau (Piigaii kapor. JIuka di-tegor-iiva"' oleh segala p''‘- 

gawai. katu-iiya, ■' Tuankii. harang di-muka tu.’ Mak.i 

segera di-sapu-nya oleh ^laliaraja Isup. IManakala ia keluar dl- 
liadap orang, dunikiaii juga. Sa-telah dua tiga kali demiki.in 
juga. maka suatu hari p. (> (Tt) Maharaja l.-iip' di-hadap orang, 
muka-nya di-dniiitiiig-nya juga, n aka sCmlah segala jiegawah 

“Apa sehah-nia jiatek semua meliliat muka — herehuiiting 
Maka sahut Maharaja lsu|),' “Tiada-kah kamu semua-nya tahu akan 
muka-ku herehuiiting ini!-'” Maka semhah segala pegawai, "Tiada 
jiatek sakaliaii tahu." ilaka kata ilaharaja Pup.' ".tikalaii kamu 
dajiat membasoh eliunting-ku iiii. maka kii-katakan pada kamu 
.>;akaliaii.’' iMiaka semhah jiegarvai, "Oleh apa-tah maka jiat,!; 

1!)'2.’)| Roijdl Asi(dic !^ocie(y. 
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sakalicui tiadu mau nieiigerjakaii dia, jikalaii dataiig had nyawa 

])atek sa-kali pan yang itu patek sakalian serta'i juga.’’ 

ilaka kata ilaliaraja Tsiipd '■ Tiada-kah kamu ^akalian tahu akau 
anak i>teri-ku hahis di-tawan iik>lt nraiig hideragiri? Akaii se- 
karaiig kita Inaidak niatiyi-rang Iiidfragiri. 3Iaii-kah kamu sakalian 
iiifiivtTtaT dakuh'’ Maka somhali segala ])rgawai, ‘‘ Baik-lah, tnan- 
ku, ]>at;k ^akaliaii-lah irrchakap." Maka Maliaraja Isup ])un 
liMengkap. Sa-telah t-udali lierlfiigkap, maka pergi-lah ia menvo- 
raiig Jntl>'iagii'i. maka (li-rosakkaii-iiya. ilaka tiada terlawaii oh'h 
oraiig Indaragii'i. karna segala ludnhalang liabis ])ergi meugiringkaii 
Sultan Alsduljaiil ka-Bentan. maka scgala aiiak Sultan Abdul- 
jalil yang tmggal itu ha!)is di-tauaii-n\a. maka Maharaja kup pun 
krmhali-lah ka-hingga. 

Sa-tflah ilatang ka-Lingga, maka Maliaraja Isuip pun ht-r- 
hidiara dalnm liati-nva, '‘Tiada dapat tiada aku di-?erang ohdi 
li ang-di-pirtnan maka IMnharaja T^iip mengiitus ka-Mtdaka minta 
haiitu. IMaka di-huri nhdi ]\aj)itan tiga huali ghali,” dua huali 
fu^ta. dualajian'- 1 anting, dua-puloh kapal. IMaka orang rndera- 
giri pun datang ka-Beiitan nuanheri tahu Sultan Ahdul jalil, niaka 
Sultan Alidul jalil pun nnmok nkngadap Sultan Mahmud Shah 
hundak menmhon krinliali ka-lndfragiri, karna ^udali ili-rosakkan 
okdi IMaharaja I>up. IMiaka Sultan Mahnrud Shah jiun terlalu 
murka haginda. hOraya menyuroh herlengkap akan meiiverang 
Lingga. Maka hak'amana hCndak di-titahkau haginda akan pung- 
linia-n\a. maka hak^amana niumohon, tiaila man, akan sumbah 
J.ak'amana, " -Mubun-lali patnk ka-Lingga, karna Maliaraja Isu|) 
Itu kt'luarga-nva, kalau tiada alah tungga itu. di-kata orang dengau 
tipu ]iatok. Biar-lah patuk ka-lMuIaka.’’ Maka Laksaniana pun 
burkngkap purgi ka-i\[hlaka dua-bt'ia< perahu. maka Sang Setia-lah 
di-titalikan akan punglima munu'rang hingga itu. -akalian hulu- 
liahing 't niua-iiva purgi. Sa-tidah datang ka-Lingga, maka burtuinu 
dfngan tt'i'inggi bantu ka-l.ingga, kapal di-labohkan-nva di-labnhan 

Maka burpCrang-lali Sang Sutia dungaii Furinggi turhilu 


ramai hiiidak ina-ok Inngga. tiada bundch, karna di-umpang-iiva 
oil'll hiTiiiggi. IMaka di-langg'ar-iii a ololi Sang l''otia dungan ku- 
lungkajiaii-nya kajial Foriiiggi itu, maka baniak orang kuna liriK! 
]'• ‘ ( 1 ' -I ) dari ata- kajial-iiva. Sang .Ta\a Fokfriiia jiun kena 
bt'dih putus irngan-nva, maka urat-iiya pun burumlbai-runibai. 
ilaka tiada-lah alali kapal itu, laiigga pun tiada alah. maka Sang 
Stti.i pun krni'iali ka-B-iitaii iiuhigadap Sultan Mahmud Shalp 
maka M'g.ihi jiuri hal ahwal prir-raiigaii itu stnuia-iii a habis di- 
pPr.-finbahkan-nia ka-bawali dull Sultan Malimiid Shah. Maka 
tr-rlalu murka lagimla. Ada imn akan Sang .lava IF'kenna di-.suroh 
iibati pada tabili. maka di-taiak-u\a ok-h taliib, maka Sang Java 
1 tkernia nicngadoh. Maka kata Sang (iuna pada Sang .Jav.i 
Ft'kiAma. " Mriigai.a adck nmiigadoli Bukaii-kah adck lala-laki V’ 
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Sa-telah ia mtiiengar kata Sang ffnna, niaka ia ])ini hirdiaui diri- 
nva, i)agai-l)agai'“ oleh orang niengnlati, .^natu ]>im t.'ada kata-ina. 
Ada berapa liari, niaka Sang Java Pekerma pun mati-lah. 

Sa-berniula akan Laksainana dan Sang Xaya vang ])ergi ka- 
Melaka itu. dua-helas buah kelengkapan. sa-telah datang ka-^li'laka, 
niaka I.aksamaua tiga hari berlaboh di-pidau Melaka, tiada keluar 
Feringgi karna segala keirngkapan-uva haliis pergi ka-Lingga, ada 
tinggal dua bnah fnsta. Sa-oraiig Feringgi (ioiiigsalo'^ naina-nva 
baharu akan naik kapitan. Maka ia berkata ka-pada'' kapitan 
^lelaka yang tna, kata-nya, ‘‘Jikalan engkan keluar dfngaii dna buah 
I’usta ini, tiada akan di-langgar-nva oleh Mtdavu.” Maka saliut 
kajiitan Melaka, " Aku kCduar dengan dua l)uah I'lnta, di-Iaiiggar 
oleh Laksaniana itu. kania ia hukan saperti orang lam." Sa-telah 

sudah Gongsak) nienengar kata itu, nitika di-ainbil-nya 
di-S/uroh-nva bawa ka-jamhatan. kata-nya, " Ilaumg aiapa nuui pergi 

hersama-sair.a daigau daku nieiigelnari Lak.^aniana. ambil-lah 
mi akan dia." Flata maka i)erktpong-lah segala soldadu, maka 
(longsalo ]>nn turun-lah berlengkii.p, maka kediia buali (ru-ta) 
(iongsalo ]>im keluar-lah. Tia<la lagi hishkar berdayongkan dia, 
melaiiikaii semua-nya Feringgi pnteh jna belaka. 

Sa-telah di-lihat oleh l.aksamana dna Imah fiista datang. mak.i 
kata Laksaniana pada thing Xaya, “ Tuan ham!>aenam bnah peraliu 
sa-buah 1‘usta langgar; Inunba, enam buah sii-i>uah I'usta liand'i 
langgar.” Sa-telah sudah beibahagn, maka laiksamana dan Sang 

Xaya jmn berdayong-lah, maka berteinu-lah dengan I'u't.i 

Feringgi itu, lain berjierang. Maka Lak'amana terlanggar pad..i 
I'usta Gungsalo berkqdl'' sa-kali, maka terlalu ramai berjierang. 
Ulaka di-l'usta''* Gongsalo pun lianyak orang mati dan luka. maka 
darah di-p('ral;u I aksamana hiiigga lutut,''' .-hahadan dari rembat 

dan V yang bergantong-gantmig itn darah ehuelmr -ajierti 

ujan, dalam i'usta Feringgi pun demikian jngn. ilaka berperaiig 
itu seraui berhaiuut dari jiuluu .iMelaka itn datang ka-l'imggor.- ' 
Maka Sang Xava [nin melanggar I'n-ta s.i-bnah itu. maka d;-lied 1 
oleli Feringgi keiia Sang Na\a luka sangat. Sa-telah Sang Xaya 
kena, maka peraliu Sang Xaia liaiiMU dan orang yang lam ]uin 
tiada-Iali tmggal lagi. iMaka lir-ta itu mCiiiiiita (loiigsalo mendiedii 
Laksaniana, p. <S tlib) jika tiaibi di-baiitu-iii a itu. I'lilah alali 
Feringgi itu. ilaka talkala itu clierai-lah orang ber]H'raiig. maka 
Feringgi pun nndor-lali datang ka-lliijong Pasir-' itu. maka titig- 
gal-laii-- di-saiui. tiada beroleli imisok ka-suiigai iMelaka. maka 
datang F'eringgi diari kota meiijCmput ilia. >eliali 'tu-lah maka di- 
buatkaii oleh orang ilelaka nyaini deimkiaii bimyi-nya: — 

“ (hmgsalo nama-nva kajatan Melaka, 

Malii-uya ra'a-nya kedapatan kata." 

1!)”5| lloijiil Aiiiific !<ociety. 
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Sa-ttlali itu, luaka l.aksamaiui dan Sang Xa; a puii keiiibali-l:di 
ka-lUaitaii lain nia^ok mfiigadap Sidtaii :Malnmid Shah. Maka 
haumda nuirka akaii Lak.-amaiia tiada iiiau pergi ka-Lingga tetapi 
akaii Sana Xa\a di-aiuigt’rahai ])ersaliii dan gundek hagmda vaug 
lianuuna 'run Sadali itu, inaka di-i)r'ri''t5r,-nya oleli Sang Xaya, 
liuranak dua nraiig. sa-nrang laki-laki bernama Tim Dolah, sa-orang 
purinipiiaii lifniaina 'Tun iliuiah di-dudokkaii dcngan inn Bilaiig 
anak 'run Alalul, itu aiiak laksaniana tua Hang Tnah, beranakkan 


'i'uji i\[erak.-‘ 

Hata iiui'apa laina-nva inaka Sultan Mahnnid Shah meninriii 
liui-irngka]' akaii niinyprang ,Melaka. Paduka Tuan yang di-titahkan 
akaii punglmia-nva. iMaka Tnn Xarawang.'a-* dan Tnn Pekerma 
dan I.akMUnana dan Sang Si'tia dan Sang Xaya dan Sang Bana dan 
Sang Si'ri >n‘t.ia dan .'-pgala Indulialang ~a'kalian-uva purgi; niaka 
Sultan .Midul jalil. Baja linirragiri, jiun purgi jadi (?) inata-niatay 
Sa-tulali Midali b'ngkap. inaka Paduka 'ruan dan Sultan Alidul jalil 
jiiin purgi-lali drngaii <C‘gala Inilubalang sa.kalian, nudaiiikan segala 
mr'iitui'i juga ,'ang tinggal. Sa-tclah datang ka-laut Saivang.'’’ 
inaka ! urtuim di’iigaii .'a-liiiali Jong Buriii-' lieiidak ka-Mflaka. 
iiia'ka iiaklmda jmig itu di-panggil oleli Paduka 'I'uan. iMaka na- 
klioda-nya itu juiii datang iiungadap I’adiika 'ruan, maka Sang 
Sut'a dr'kat-' pi'tgi ka-jung itu .^ama-.sania dfngan 'run Kerah-" dan 
'run Munawat'" dan Tun Dnlali. iMaka oloh Sang Setia dan orang 
niiida-niuda itu di-naiki-iiya jnng Betiii itu, lain ia inerampas. 
Sa-tulah iiakhoda Bund itu iiirliliat jong-nya di-ranijias nkdi orang 
itu. maka ia inumoluin ])ada Paduka 'ruaii, lain kembali ka-jong- 
ina. Sa-tulali Sang Setia mvlihat nakliiula jong itu datang, maka 
Sang Setia turun ka-|>eraliu-nya, maka oleli nakhoda jong itu di- 
!imok-iy\a. segala orang di-atas joiig itu semua-nya terjun ka-ayur. 
Maka nakhoda itu pun berlayar-lah kemiliali, titapi segala ki'leiig- 
kapaii yang dukaB* itu tr'lali banyak beroleh ranipa-iaii. Maka 
kata rak'aiiiaiia pada Paduka Tuan, “ Pada biehara saliavif’- baik 
jiini tuaiiku iiieiiyuroli iiieiiafalnis"" segala orang yang beroleh 
rampa.'aii itu, kahiii di-taiiya oleli Yang-di-jiertuiiii.” iMaka sahnt 
Paduka 'ruan. " Beiiar-lali stperti kata tuan hamilui itu. Pergi-bili 
l-ak-amaiia menafalnis dia itu !" Maka kata l.aksamana, “ Baik- 
lah. haiiiba jiurgi menafalni'i‘'' dia." Segala orang yang beroleh 
itu. jikalau liarang siajia p. !? (IIT) bendeh dua. maka di-ainbil-iiya 
sa-oraiig. yang beroleh an, pat, di-aiiibil-nya dua. Maka l.ak.'^amaiia 
datang ka-]ieraliu Tun Kerali,-’’ tatkala itu 'I'uii Kerah lagi berjaiiiu 
.''akiii-nvir* makaii miiiiim, maka kampoiig-lah .'^akai di-haliian. jadi 
.'•arat ka-iialuaii. iMaka di-liliat (deli laiik.^aiiuina jieralui 'run 
Berali'-"' .^arat baliiaii. maka jiada bicliara-nxa tiada-lah 'Tun Keralr'-' 
(leroluh, maka I.ak-amatia lain ka-peraliu Tun Dolah. Akim 'I'liii 
ilolah itu ada brToleli dua orang. .'la-orang juiteli, sa-orang liitam, 
maka kata l.aksamana jiada Tun Dolah. “ Pileli-lah oleli 'Tun Dolah 
\ang maiia man ambil -a-oraiig.'’ Maka kata Tun Dolah " Beroleh 
haiiMi dua orang ini jiuii liendak di-ambil? .likaliui heiulak, ambil- 
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lah st'iniia-nya I” Maka sahnt"® Laksamana, Jangan demikian, 
baik-lah juga di-])ileh oleh Tun Dolah ambil sa-orang.” Maka kata 
Tun Dolah, ” Tiada-lah beta man. Ambil-lah sdinua-iiya." ilak:i 
saliut Laksamana. ‘"Baik-lah, jiikalau Tiin Dolah tiaila man, Iniaui- 
kan-lah !” Maka babaru bendak di-tuninkan olab Lak>ainana 
kediia-nya, maka kata Tun L’olah, Tingalkau yang hitam !” iMaka 
Laksamana tersCnvum, di-tinggalkan-n\a yang hitam. Maka Lak- 
•samana pun pergi ka-jarabii Sang Setia, maka oleb Sang Setia 
segala keleiig'kapan itu seimia-uya di-kej-ong'kaii-uva. nvaka kata 
Sang Setia, “ Jika Laksamana menafalius"'’ hamba, hainba lawan 
berperang, karna tiada iwniah liulubalang menafalius" sama-nya 
hulubalang'. Jika Laksamana pvni liulubalang bisar. bamlia |)un 
hulubalang besar.” Maka kata Laksamana, “ Adi'k. beta di-surob- 
kaii Orang Ivaya Paduka Tuan nienafahus"’’ ini, l)ukan akaii ber- 
kelahi. Jikalau adek beta suka, beta tai'ahus; jikalau tiada, 
kembali beta memberi tabu Orang Kaya." Ma.ka Laksamana ]>un 
pergi-lah ka-pada Paduka Tuan, nmka segala kata Sang Setia itu 
seinua-nya d'i-katakan-nya ka-pada Paduka Tuan. Maka I’aduka 
Tuan inenyurohkan budak-nya menafahus"' Sang Setia. Sa-telab 
datang ka-jiada Sang Setia, maka (kata)^' Sang Setia, ‘■Jikalau 
budak-budak Orang Kaya J’aduka Tuan, sedia''* sa-benar-nya-lah 
nienafahus'’‘’ hamba; jika Laksamana, tiada jiatut menafahus’'^ 
bamba, karna ia pun liulubalang, hamba ](un liulubalang." 

Sa-telab itu, maka Paduka Tuan pun jiergi-lah dan Sawang; 
lierapa bari di-jalan, sampai-lah ka-Melaka, maka berhenti-lah di- 
Pulau Sabat.“" iMaka Sultan Abdul jalil dan Paduka Tuaii dan 
segala orang banvak pun naik-lah lierjualn dl-Pulau Sabat itu. 
Maka bari jnin jietaiig-lali maka segala orang Imleragiri jum mem- 
bawa geiidang, bendak nobat; maka kata Sultan A!m1u 1 jalil. 
“Jangan nobat di-palu dabulu, karna Orang Kaya ini lagi 
ada.” Maka saluit Paduka Tuan. Kobat-lab l aik, karna kita 
akaii bermusob.”^" Maka sabut Sultan Abdul jalil, P>aik-lab, 
jika dengan peiiyurob Paduka Tuan.” Maka orang imn meng- 
gereiiek nobat. Maka Paduka Tuan pulang ka-perahu. iMaka 
kata Sultan Abdul jalil. Hamba di-beri main oleh Paduka Tuan, 
sedia tabu akan dia tiada dajiat mengad.ap ]i. 10 (llS) nobat aku, 
sebab itu-lah maka liamba tegah. Meiigapa maka d.i-suroh-iiya 
noliat maka ia kembali ka-peridm-u\ a ? llukan-kab dari-pada ia 
bendak memberi hamba mala juga?" Maka sp-gala kata Sultan 
Abdul jalil itu semua-uya kedengaran jiada Paduka Tuan, maka 
kata Paduka Tuan. " Masakan layak bamba muigada]) nokat Kaja 
Imleragiri t" iMaka '-egala kata Paduka 'I'lian itu kedengaran ka- 
])ada Sultan Abdul jalil. maka kata Sultan Abdul jalil. " Sabaja 
tiada dapat Paduka Tuan nieiigada]) imliat bamba. sMiab iiu-lab 
maka hamba tegab orang numalii nobat. iMengapa maka di-^lu■oh 
oil'll Paduka Tuan 

Sa-telab itu. maka lalu-lab ka-ilelaka. maka lierjaiiji-lah akaii 
melaiiggar pada malam jiimaat. Sang Sl-tia dari bait. Paduka Tuan 

19"25| Itoifd Asiatic t^ociefy. 
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<liui Liiksauiaiia dtaigaii !^egala Imliilialaiig-nya dari Ayer I.eleh. 
Alaka pada malain itu ribut tiiruii terlalu hesar,"*' ujaii pun lebat, 
inaka tiada-lali jadi luelaiiggar dari darat. Tetapi oleli Sang Setia 
jiada iiialani itii di-laiiggar-iiya sa-biiali ka))al. alali ; datang-lali 
])ada iiuilaiii sal)tu. maka i'aduka Tuan pun herleiigkap akan iiaik 
iiielanggar. Ada |iiiu gajah keuai'kan Sultan Mahmud Shah yang 
l)ernania ISidaui Setia^- itu ada tinggal di-M'uar, maka di-suroh 
ambil (dell i’aduka Tuaii, maka tatkala nielanggar itu I’aduka Tuan 
iiaik Bidam Setia. maka ]ienghulu gajah itu di-kepala, bergelar 
.Maharaja Kiuijara.*’ .■'Iiahadaii anak Ihiduka Tuan yang bernama 
'I’un ilalmuid itu di-bawa I’aduka 'ruaii licrtimbal rengka. Akaii 
'I’lin ilahmud itu-lah vang di-]>anggil uraivg Uatok Legor.” ilaka 
J-ak-amaiia driigan >egala hulutialang-nya ]uiu berjalan di-bawali’^ 
gajali I'adiika Tuan. Al.ika di-l)edil uleh Feriuggi dari atas kota 
'ajiei'ti iijan vang li'liat rupa-iiya. maka orang ]niii sa-bagai’’’’ mati. 
maka >a-orang ymn tiada man memliawa tangkmg. Ada orang 
muda-nnida I’adnka Tuan, [fang Ha.sin #a-oraiig nama-nya. Hang 
Jlu'^ain 'a-iirang nama-nva. ia-lali berchakap mtimibawa tanglong. 
■Maka segala orang lierjaian itu tiada man jauli dari-])ada gajali 
I’aduka 'I’uan. (lari-pada .^aiigat lieliat akan bedil itu. Maka kata 
.''(■■gala orang. '• liigat-ingat kita (h'ngan Bidani SHia ini, terlalu 
iu nakal. kita ini melarikau bedil, gajali j>un nieniibuni'jh kital’" 
-tfaka .■^:diut i^[ahal•aja Kunjnra, "dangan tuan hamba takutl dika 

bedikit gajah ini J.xii ejjCi* hamba. 

iMaka haiupir-lah kota 'NIehtka, maka oleh I’aduka Tuan di- 
langgai'kan-n\ a ISii'am Setia ka-jiada kota Alelaka. patah gading-ina 
>ang kalian, ^^aka or.mg pun bantak mati dan luka di-bCdil 
I'eriiiggi dari ata< kota. hari jiuu 'iaugg maka orang 'akalian-n\a 
juin iindor-lali ka-biikit. Sa-ti’lah mi. maka Sultan Abdul jalil 
jiuii bi r'l.mitalikaii -iirat ka-lteiitan. f-egala kelakuan peraug itu 
'emua-ii\a di-buboli-n\a dalain -urat itu, maka Sang Setia .baiigat 
di-puji liaginda. i’a(iiika Tuan di-pi'rjahat-ina. p. 11 (lill) 
Sa-t('lah ,'anip,i:-]ah -urat ka-Fentan. maka Sultan IMahmud Shah 
terkihi ainat niiiika. ii aka Iniginda nii'nitahkau Tmi ISijava .'■'ura 
mengeniljalikaii’' I’aduka Tuan. IMaka di-Ian diui kepiiig sural 
.'i-kopiiia ]ia(bi ''^a'lg srtia ih'mik'an liunvi-iiya. "Salam doa kakambi 
dat.ing ka-pada adinbi Fang Sr-lia". ,'a-keping pada I’ad'uka Tuan, 
tiada Liai ineoi t bur uain.i, -a-hingga ilrmik(:in lunni-nva. "dika 
inengatakan din gagab daii-pola llanizah dan .\li, jd.:a!au m("‘- 
ngatakai: din t.diii dari-pada Imam (dia/ali. jikalau tiada. ia-Iali 
'ang dii'ta dari-]iada Fayid al-liak."’' .Maka Tnn P.ijaia Sura 
ion p.'rgi-lali. Sa-tiMi.h 'am] ai ia-Mehika. nuika tita'h’itu di- 
.;ni];aikaii-u\a ol-di Ibja'a Sura pa'ia I’aduka Tuaii. dan .'Urat puii 
di-uiiiekk:iu-n\a di-liadap.in eraiig baiiyak. Sa-tMali I’aduka Tu.iii 
no iieiiaar lunni -urat ita. mak.i i,i jum tabu akaii da\a-n\a" \aiig 
kata itii. maka Ikidiika Tuan dan Sultan .Vbduljalil dan F'gal.i 
liululialang pun koiii lali-Lin. i.iaka gajali liidaui Setia " itu pun 
di-liav.oi ie’inliali Feiitaii. 
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Sa-telali Ijerapa liari di-jalan, inaka >ainpai-lah ka-Bentaii. 
niiaika sakalia.n niasok nienii'ada]), (li-(la])ati-uya Sultan ilalmnnl 
Shah jiun sedang di-hadap oraiig, maka I’aja Abdul jalil ilan I’ailuka 
Tuan dan segala hulubalang nienyembah, lain diidok niasiug-niasiiio- 
}>ada tenipat-nva. Maka Sultan iraliinud Siiah pun lii'‘rtaiiva paila 
Sultan Abdul jalil akan segala ])eri ])rperangan itii, maka olch 
Sultan Abdul jalil akan segala hal pe]ierangau Itii seinua-iua di- 
persembahkan-nva ka-lanvah dull Sultan JIahnuid Shah, maka 
seinbah Sultan Abdul jalil, ‘‘.likalau I’aduka Tuan man uielaiiggar 
pada lualani juniaat tatkala Sjuig Setia luelanguar. (“ntah ke'Ukaraii 
gerang"' ilelaka." Maka 'a-tela!i Sultan Mahimul Shah nieiieiigar 
seinhah S'ultan Aiidul jalil, maka liaginda terialu murka akan 
I'aduka Tuaii., iMaka Paduka Tuan pun liertelut. maka ia uie- 
nyeinbah pada Sultan iMahmud Shah, lain Pa<luka 'riian bevpaliiig 
inengadap ])adii Sultan Abdul jalil, maka kata Paduka Tuan. 

Hamba, hai Sultan Abdul jalii. meiigadaii. maka tuau hamba 
herpersembahkan dengan kata >ang tiada ^a-b^naI■-n\ a. suuggnh 
jHin hamiba berjauji pada malam jumaat itu akan melanggar. tetipi 
pada malam itu rilmt jiun tunin. apa daya huird a. oi’am: tuar 
■langankan hamba berperang. muiarek'’-' seliimit piiii hamba sukar. 
Tetapi tiada-kali di-lihat jiada malam sabtu itu patali gadim: I’idam 
Setia’'“ hamba langgarkan pada kota Melaka? Krti-n\a kata Snltae. 
Abdul jalil, 'Akn ini menaiitu yang di-kasebi <deh "^'aiig di-peituan. 
barang kata ku-katnkan tiada akan mengiqia.’ .Vda [uiii bamba 

tiada takiit akan tuau liamba p. 12 (U'l) 

^ ang-di-pertuan sa-orang gerangan liamba takiit. tuin hamba. butn 
kt-pala liamba. sa-akan'"* llaja Imlrragiri pun tuau hamba. apa 
kehendak tnan hamba sedia liamba lawam” iMaka Sultan .Vbdul- 
jaliltundok mentngar kata Paduka Tuan itu. maka Sultan Mahmud 
Shah ])un diam-lali.’’ Sa-telah sudah lama hagiuda dl-adap 
oraiig, maka Sultan iMahinud Shah jmn herangkat-lah maMik. maka 
segala orang yang meiig-ada]) itu jmn ma-ing-immiiig kembali ka- 
rumah-iiya. 

t\ a-llahu a'lamu hi-s-sawab. \va ilaibi-l-mar ji'u (wa )-l-ma'ab. 

shut the eyes to. (.'■) ? = vas-al raja. 1^5 ) triujah or st'lidb 

-should be omitted. ^ i®') 

(^12) 

oiiiittod jii ^[S. ^20 I'niKjijiir 

about 1 miles P.SK. from Malaeea along tlie eoa-t. (21) Tlie 

village just to the ea-t of Malacca town. (^2o^ — 

1112.') I Hoyiil A '<iii/ic .''ocii'ly. 
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(25') v 2 jU A’- (26) (<! 7 ) Jj.* 

y = Birni ]ir. .Tam-i>i (.T.B.A.S., S.B. Xo. 31, p, 112, 139-11:’,) 


or Brnnai. 

i 2 s) AG 

(29) 0 ^ or 

? Ivedah. 

(.30') 


(;J 2 ) 


1^34 ) dreik- 



(.37 ) 

omitted in MS. 

(os') 

i 5 -t~ '? nudi 


( sy) The (lid name ot Piilan Bosar S.E. of Malacca, 

( r.) ixifsitn Skt. = elephant 

4t) c.i or jiei’haps “_j 

( 47')^CiA* (ts) j.!,') ( to) < so) , 3 c-. 

{0 1 ) SjV-. {r.s) ^ ^ A. (54 ) jTU (.-:.■) Ac j> 

(III) Al-kesah. 

Maka ti'r^rliut-lah iicrkataiui Sultan Ihraliim. lla-ja Siak itii, telah 
inaiigkat. maka anakda !ia;iin(la yang hernaina Jiaja Abdul berar.ak 
d'ligaii tiian putOri anak Kaja Melaka itu-lah naik raja di-S;iak 
jiiCaiggantikaii kCrujaau ayaluiiida I aginda Sndtan Ihraliim. Sa- 
t('lali I’aja Alcul di-ata.^ kerajaan, maka haginda herleiigka]) hemlak 
ji'fgi mrngadap Sultan Malinuid Shah ka-Bentan. Sa-telah siidah 
IcJigkap. maka liaja Abdul pun berangkat: berapa liari di-jalan, 
.-•ampai-lah ka-Bentaii. lain masok meng-adaj) Sultan Mahmud Shah. 
Maka tcrialu .siikacluta .^ultaii Mahmud .Sliah melihat Ifaja .VbduB 
dataiig itu. maka Baja Abdul (h-nobatkan bag'inda, di-gelar Sultan 
.M ,11111111(1 Shah ■ Sultan Khoja .\hmad Shah’, maka oloh Sultan 
Mahiiiiid Shall i.kan Sultan Khoja Ahmad di-ambil baginda akau 
mriiautu. IJata berapa lama-n\a. maka .Sultan Khoja -Vhmad Shah 
herauak deiigan tuan jiutcri anak .Sultan IMahmiid Shah itu diia 
orang laki-laki, i-a-orang bernama .lamal, sa-orang beriianu i llaja 
Biajit. Ada pun akan Sultan Khoja .\hmad Shah ada ber.'aiidara 
laki-laki, Baja Snnainp nama-nya, maka baginda bcri.<terikan anak 

llaja.,:.-:^ beraiiak tiga oiang pereinjiuan, diia orang laki-laki, 
l.’aia Ku]!-' -a-oraiig nama-nya, Baja Kiidrat'' .'<a-oraiig nama-nya. 

Arakian laida M'atii malani Sultan Mahmud Shaii terkenang* 
akan '('gala iirgn taahik baginda yang arah ka-barat, lama-lah tiada 
ilatang. .-aperti Bcriuis dan Manjong, dan ’run Aria B'ijadiraja’ 
itii pun '(•njak'' .Melaka alah. ia tiada mengadap baginda. Maka 
Sultan Mahmud Shah ]iada nialam itu juga menvuroh incmanggil 
lu'ndahara. .Maka Beiidahara pun datang, maka titah Sultan Mah- 

./itjirtKiJ Mulntjan. Bnuirh [Vol. TIT, I’lrt T, 
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mud Shah, Apa liichara Bendaliara? Kama sej;ala rantaii harat 
lepas-lali dari-pada kita." Maka winliali Bendahara, '• Titankn, 
pada hic-hara iiatek haik-lah Badiika Tuan di-titalikaii ka-l)arat 
memaiiggil Tim Aria Bijadiraja, kania i’aduka p. l:! (ISI) Tuan 

' ka-pada-nya.” llaka titah Sultan Mahniiul Shah, "Benur- 
lali seperti kata Bendahara itn. Katakan-lah pada I’aduka Tuan.” 
Maika semhah Bendahara, ” Baik-lah, tuanku inuka Bendahara 
l)iin keliiar kemhali ka-nunah-nva, maka ia menyuroh memaniiiril 
Paduka 'Tuan, Sa-telali Paduka Tuan datanjr, maka sepala titah 
Sultan Mahmud Shah itu .senvua-nya di-katakau-nya oleh Bendahara 
ka-pada Paduka Tuan, maKa Patluka Tuan [>un lierehakap akan 
pergi. Satelah hari siang, maka Sultan ilahnmd Shah i)un kehiar 
lU-hadap oleh segala raJa-raJa dan segala [lerdaiui menteri dan 
eheteria dan hulubalang sakalian, maka Bendahara dan Paduka 
Tuan maf^ok mtngadap, lain dudok pada temiiat-nya >edekala. Maka 
''■embah Bendahara ])ada Sultan Mahmud Shah, Tuanku, yang 
Mejjerti titah yang-di-]>ertuan sa-malam itu, telah >udah j)atek 
katakan pada Paduka 'I'uan, miiika liereluikap-lah patek itu akau 
])ergi.’' iMaka Sultan Malimud shah terlalu-lah suka' menenuar 
semhah BMulahara itu, maka titali haginda, " Baik-lali. jikalau 
Paduka Tuan mau ])ergi, kita titahkan,” Maka semhah Paduka 
Tuan, ‘‘Baik-lah, tuanku, ]iatek haanha, l>arang titah Yang-dt- 
pertuan masakaii jiatek lalui? Tetapi jikalau tiada mau di'iigan 
baik, dengan ja.liat patek hawa mengadap.” Maka Pailuka 'i'uan 
pun herlengkap dua-]iuloh kyeng’kajaui. 

Sa-telah sudah lengkaj), nmka Paduka 'Tuan pun ]iergi-lah 
memibawa jimmupiiuan sji-kali dan anak-nya. Tun Mahmud Shah 
nama-nya, ia-lah di-panggil orang Datok I.egor," Ada pun akan 
istoni Paduka Tuaii, Tun SMiat'" naina-nva, saudara Tun Aria Bija- 
diraja, Sa-telah berapa lama-nva Pailuka 'Tuan di-jalan, .siimpai- 
lah ka-harat, maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja pun krduar mengalu-alukan 
Paduka Tuan. Sa-telah hertomu, lain beriadok hereliium. maka 
kata Taduka 'Tuan, ” Adinda ada beta I'awa ", maka kata Tan .Vria 
Bijadiraja, “ Ada-kali adek lada datangP'. maka oloh 'inn Aria 
Bijadiraja di-bawa-nva kemhali ka-riuiiuh-nya. Maka kata 'Tun 
Aria Bijadiraja pada Paduka Tuan, “ Apa kerja Orang Kaya 
datang ini?”, maka sahut Paduka Tuan, “Beta datang ini di- 
titahkan memanggil Orang Kaya ", maka saliut Tun Aria Bija- 
diraja, “Jikalau tiada juin lieta di-|)angg-il, yang beta swlia akan 
mi-ngadap juga, kania siajia lagi .vaiig lieta pertuaiikan? Jikalau 
lain dari-pada Sultan Mahmud Shah, tiada lada semliah. Tetapi 
dengan sa-kali panggil Orang Kaya ini tiada-lah beta jiergi me- 
iigadap. jikalau ileiigan sa-huah peralui [inn keleiigkapan na.ma-nya. 
jikalau beta mengadaj) sa-kali ini nescliava kata orang bukan Ijeta 
mengadap dengan keniatan,” sa-olah-olah dengan keras Orang 
Kaya jua kena.”'- iMaka kata Paduka Tuan. “ Beiiar-lali kata 
Orang Kaya ini, tetapi mari-lah anakda Tun iMald ■ kita dudokkau 

Hoyal A.shitir ^oru'iij. 
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(lengiui Si ilahtDiul.'' Maka ]). l-l (.182) kata Tun Aria Bijadiraja. 
“ Baik-lah.” 

Sa-telali dataiig-lali pada liari yang baik Tun Mahmud pun 
di-kahwinkan urang-lah dCngaji Tun Mah.'^ iSa-telali itu, maka 
I'aduka Tuan jmii keinbali-lali ka-Bentan, maka Tnn Mahmud pun 
d'.-tinggalkan ])a(la Tun Aria Bijadiraja, maka Selangor di-berikan 
J’aduka Tuan akaji Tun Mahmud, maka I’aduka Tuan pun 
kimhali-lah. 

Sa-telali dataiig ka-Bentan, maka Paduka Tuan pun masok 
nieiigadiii) Sultan M'alimud Shah, maka kata Tun Aria Bijadiraja 
itu >rmua-nva di-pei^embahkan pada Sultan ilahmud Shah. Maka 
Sultan 'Mahnuid Shah jnin terlaln amat suka’’' menengar dia. Ada 
juin peninggal I’aduka Tuan maka Tnn Aria Bijadiraja herlengkaj) 
akan jiergi ka-Heiitan, tiga-|iuloh hanyak kelengkapan-nya. Sa- 
telali .'udah k'ngkap, maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja pun pergi-lali. 
Sa-telah dataiig ka-lientan. maka ia pun nuii-ok mengadap Sultan 
Mahnuid Shah, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah j)un terlaln sukac-hita 
nu'lihat J’aja Barat datang itu. Maka d.i-auugerahai baginda per- 
.■ialiii 'a-iriigka|i-nya dan di-anugerahai baginda nobat di-S'Uroh 
bag'iida noiiat di-haiat. Maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja pun berchakap 
inemhawa oi'ang Manjong''’ dan segala orang rantau barat akan 
inCdanggar ilelaka. iMaka oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah Tun ,kria 
Bijadiraja di-suroh baginda kunbali ka-barat. maka di-ehabut 
baginda chinchin di-jaii baginda, di-berikan ])ada Tun Aria Bija- 
diraja. Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah. "Ada pun Tun Aria 
Bijadiraja sejierti janji kita ini-lah kiita biiangkan ka-laut, jikalaii 
uda untong kita. kabui tinduil." Maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja ]>uii 
meiijnnjong duli, di-anugerahai jiersalin aaperti-nya, maka Tun 
,\ria Bijadiraja juin krmbali-lah. Berajia lama-nya di-jalan, sam- 
]iai-lah ka-barat, maka Tun .\ria Bijadiraja pun nobat-lah di-barat. 
maka segala bulubalang-n.\a Mmiua-nya mengadap nobat. Sa-telah 
.'■udah noliat. .-emua-nya orang menyrmbali [lada Tun Aria Bija- 
(draja. maka Tun ,\ria Bijadiraja menyranbah mengadap ka-Bentan 
M'raya kata-tiya. " Paiilat Sultan Mahmud Shah!” Ada ]iun akan 
run ,\ria Bijadiraja beranak tiga orang laki-laki, >a-orang bergelar 
Baja l.'da. kt'diia bergrdar Tun I’ana, ketiga bernama Tun .Sayid. 
Sa-telah itu. Sultan .Vbihil jalil pun molion pada Sultan Mahmud 
Shall kiiidiah ka-lnderagiri, berapa lama-ina sampai-lab. ka-lndera 
giri. 

Wa-llahii a'lamn l>i->->a\vab. 

O'* (.s') SjJi U') [i) ^j\ 

V’) J-t" ? a mistake for (g") J^\ ( jq') . 

= c-U-S" (12) (,3) 

(lu) • 
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(IV) Al-kesah. 

Maka tersebiit-lah perkataan Itaja Ham, Sultan Husain nania-nya, 
terlalu baik ruj)a-nya clan sikap-nya, p. 1.5 (185) shahadan dengan 
gagah berani-nya, liaginda l)ert-hakap, •' Jika aku di-atas gajah-ku 

di-lnuitut gajah-ku, di-bawah gajah- 

ku, jikahui .Jawa sa-.Jacva-nya, jikalau China sa-Cldiia-nya,'^ jikalau 
Feringgi dari benua.”- Sa-telah Sultan Husain nieiieugar kh;d)ar'‘ 
llaja Puteh, anak Sultan Mahmud Sliali, terlalu baik paras-iiya, 
maka baginda terlalu bprahi akan ilaja Puteh. Alaka Sidtaii 
Husain heiidak niengadap ka-Rentan hendak miiita liaja Puteh. 
.sebab di-dengar baginda terlalu baik };aras-nva lagi .-aiigat di-kasehi 
oleh Sndtan Alahmud Shah. Alaka kata laiginda bonda Sultan 
Hussain, " Jangan Sultan ])ergi ka-Hujong Tanah, kania ia seteru 
kita.” Ma.ka sSnil)ah Sultan Hu>ain pada bonda l)agiuda, ‘‘.likalau 
beta di-bunoh jniii oleh raja bcsar, yang lieta pergi juga nungadii]', 
raja bcsar ka-Hujong Tanah." Alaka l)ol)erai)a ])un di-larang bonda 
baginda, hendak pergi juga. 

Sa-telah litu, maka .SultaJi lliisain pun berang'kat-lah ka-Bentan 
dengan dim buah joug,"* satu kcaiaikan,’’ sa-buah jiebujangan. Sa- 

telah berapa hari di-jalan, s.anipai-lah " maka di-.-urol! 

alu-alukau oleh Sultan Alahmud Shah ]iada Bendahara dan segala 
pegawai, maka Sultan Aluda di-suroh riba jaida Bi'iidahara. Alaka 

jiergi-lah, ada berapa helas buah perahii. maka hertemu 

maka kenaiikau Sultan Husain pun berdekat-lah diaigan keiiaikan 
Sultan Aiuda, maka Sultan Husain .-cgera ki'luar dari dalam ]ie- 
kajangan berdiri. Ala.ka Bendahara pun kelimr-lah membawa Sultan 
Aluda, maka kata Sultan Husain, " Biar-lah beta muk' ka-sana", 
maka kata Bendahara, " Biar-lah adinda naik ka-sana’". maka sahut 
Sultan Husain, •* Beta ingin hendak di-kayobkan sakai". maka kata 
Bendahara, •‘Jikalau demlkian, mari-lah tuanku.’" Maka Sultan 
ILusaiu ]uin naik-lah ka-perahu Bendahara. maka Sultan Aluda'' 
pun di-riba oleh Sultan Husain, maka berkavoh-lah sakai. maka 
kenaikan Sultan Husain tinggal jauh. 

Sa-tidah datang ka-l\ota Kara, maka kata Bendahara. "Tahan- 
lah dahulu maka kata Sultan Husain. "Apa kerja bertahan U 
Alaka kata Bendahara, ‘‘Kenaikan tuanku lagd tinggal”, maka 
saibut Sultan Husain, " llai Bendahara, dari-pada -^angat dendam 
beta akan duli raja besar dii-Haru dengan dua buah perahu juga 
lieta sekarang telah datang ka-mari, keiiaikan-kah lieta nanti? 
Kayoh-lah supava segera kita meiigailap 1" Alaka di-kayoh orang- 
lah. Sa-ti"lah datang ka-.Tambu Ayer, maka Sultan Alalimud Shaii 
simdiri mendajiatkan'" bergajah mendapatkan S\dtau Husain pun 
menjiinjong” duli. Alaka <deh Sultan Alahmud Shah akan Sultan 
Husain di-jielok di-ehium. di-bawa naik ka-atas gajah. ili-dinlok’kan 
bcTtimbal rengka meriba Sultan Aluda, lain masok ka-dalam. 

1!)'^5| lioijnl Asiiilic Society. 
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r. IG (184) )8a-tflah datang ka-dalam, diidok-lah di-balerong. 
inakaokli Saltan IMalumid Shall akaii Sultan Husain di-ba\va dudok 
sanla-^ama. niaka hidangan jam di-bawa orang-lali, Maka Sultan 
IMahmud Shah ]uin ^antap-lah i-ama-saum dengaii Sultan Husain. 
Ada ])un akan Sultan Husain itu ada sa-orang abentara-nya, Seri 
liidera'- naina-uya, berdiri hampir Sultan Husain, apabila orang 
nieiivalionu' di-halainan balai itu, bunyi surak-nya. Maka Sultan 
Husain ’a.-hik'^ melihat jiada urang nieiiyahong itu, dari-pada sangat 


‘a.sbik liag'inda. maka baginda “ kapada Sultan IMahmud 

Shah tangan, .-eraya kata-nya, “ Taroh !’’ Maka 


oleh Seri Indera di-])aut-nya |jaha Sailtan Husain, kata-nya, ‘•Ayali- 
anda, tuauku !" IMaka Sultan Husain jiun inengadap. seraya 
nienyenihah, demikian kelakuan-nva.”’ Ada sa-orang hulubalang 
Siidtan Hii.-ain, l>in naina-iua. apabila Sultan Husain niinum, 
sa-ttdah ia sudah inabok. maka di-jiuji-nya segala hulubalang, kata- 
jiya, Si Dm''’ itu bapa-n\a lieraui, datang ka-pada dia pun beraiii. 
Siajia itu. liapa-nya peiiakut, datang ka-pada-nya berani?'’, bagai- 
bagai jiuji-uya, tetapi yang nH*niiideh'” baginda Si Din-lab. Maka 
di-kludiarkan orang ka-jiada Sultan Husain bahawa ia tiada di- 
terinia oleh Sultan ilahinud Shah. Sa-ttdah ia nienengar khabar 
itu, maka (kata)-" Sultan Hu.^ain, “Ada pun akan Si Husaiii-‘ 
ini, jikalau tiada di-terima orang, ku-perangi-lah tanah Bentan ini !’* 

Maka uleh liagiuda itu di-sayong-nya-- tangan baju-nya, O’v-; -5^ 


(JjW dari-pada kesangataii singsing-nva,-'' maka di-a.sak-nya 

keresek-nya keivjiak-* buiiyi-nya [leehah dari-jiada kesangatan ili- 
kitar-nya. 

Di-cherlterakaii (irang, pada masa itu tujoh kali sa-hari Sultan 
Husain bersalin liaju. menvarougkaii keris. Kemudian dari itu, 
maka di-terima okh Sidtan Mahmud Shah, maka Sultan Husain 
]um terlalu sukaihita. Maka segala hulubalang (Sultan)-' Husain 
dari Haru pun sa-bagai-" dataug mendapatkan dia, [lada sa-hari- 
hari sa-luiali dua buah datang, maka .'^emua-nya berkampong, jadi 
sa-ratus lianyak-nva. Hata maka Sultan Mahmud Shah memulai 
jH'kerjaan meugawinkin Sultan 11 main dengaji b’aja Puteh, berjaga 
tiga Indaii lama-nya. Sa-telah datang-lah ka-pada tiga bulau 
maka Sultan Husain ])un di-kahwinkan dengau Raja Ruteh. Sa- 
telali sudah kalnvin, maka Kaja I’utidi tiada kasehi akan Sultan 
Husain, maka baginda lari pada ayahanda liaginda. Maka oleh 
Sultan Mahmud Shah anakanda yang lain [uiia di-anugera,hakan 
ka-pada Sultan Husain. Maka Sultan Husain tiada mau,\ata-nya, 
" Aang ini saudara hamba, tiada hamha man, hamilia hendakkai^ 
isteri liandia juga. ilaka sembali Heiidahara pada Sydtan Mahmud 
Shah, luanku, ni.mgapa-tali maka ^ ang-di-pertuan turutkan 
kehendak paduka anakanda tiada man akaii Sultan Husain itu? 
dikalau tuauku tegari ]iun.-' p. K (IS.')) apa-tah akan bunyi-nya 

.loiiniitl Mnhnjnn Brunch [Vol. HI, Part I, 
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■di-dtngar orang?” iMaka titah Snltan Mahmud Shah, “ Benar-lah 
saperti senil)iih Bendaliara itu ”, maka di-siiroh tjaginda hujok IJaja 
Puteh. di-sur(.h (j)ada)-'* ktnilbali ])ada Sultan Husain. Sa-telah 
itu, nuika llaja Puteh pun pulang-lah ka[)ada Sultan Husain, maka 
terlalu sukaehita hagijida, maka Sultan Husain dengan Paia Puteh 
pun terlalu herkaseh-ka'ehan. ^faka Snltan Husain’'' herkira-kira 
heiidak kuuhali ka-llaru. maka kata Sultan Husain, “ Hamha tiada 
dapat dudok di-Bentan ini, dengan sehali tiga perkara : pertama, 
sebab bisek Hang Ainbang,'" ked.ua .-ebal) tabek” Tun liana, ketiga 
sebab umpat'- Tun Bija Sura.” '* Ada pun akaii bisek Hang 
Ainbang, jikalau l:arang kata, baik jahat ^a-kali ])un, berbisek juga, 
karna ]>tikt'rjaaii yang bisek itu ada-lali raha-ia dalam-nva, jadi 
.shak“^ hati orang nielihat dia. Akan tal ek 'Tun liana, jikalau orang 
iludek dua tiga bertindeh-tindeh paha sa-kali pun. maka Tun liana 
akan lalu serta kata-n\a '' Taltek. tabek ", maka di-laugkah-nya. 

Akan “CVi Tun Bija Sura juila, jikalau ia sa-lagi beluui 

orang memandang ka-[iada-nya juga eharek-eharek'"' 

dengan kain orang hingga memandang ka-pa<la-n\a. Maka dari 
aeitab tiga orang ini-laii, maka Sultan Husain tiada dapat diaiii 
di-P'pntan. maka bagiiida nuihoii-lah ka-pada Sultiin iMahmud Shah 
heuidak ktmbali ka-Haru. Maka titidi Sultiin Mahmud Shah, 
‘‘ Baik-lali ”, maka Sultan Husain ])un Iterlengkap-lah. 

S-a-telah .sudah lengkaji, lUiika Sultiin Ilu.sain [>un menjunjoug 
duli Sultan Mahmud Shah sama-sitma dengan llaja Puteh. istei 1 
liaginda, maka oleh Siiiltiin ilithmud Sliah kedua itnakda bagind.i 
<li-])elok di-ehium. iMaka liunvi orang menangis dalam i'tana 
Snltan Mahmud Shah itu sajterti kematian hunvi-nva, maka Sultiin 
Mahmud Shah memberi jtakaian dan alat kerajiian akan llaja 
Puteh. terlalu banyak, tiada terkira-kira lagi. shahadan etnas juga 
sa-bahara, habis segiihi pakaian hag.inda, baginda anugerahakan 
akan llaja Puteh. >ang tinggal lagi pada Sultan Muda batil tembiiga 

nuasa iSj^ Oy" 'I'*" sa-bihih [Kilang kerajaan \ang bei- 

naga.'” Maka '■i'mbah Beiidahani jiada Sultan ilahmud Shah. 
‘‘ Tuanku. paduka anakda Sultan Muda akan di-rajakan. sakalian 
habis tuanku amigerahiikan ka-pada ]>aduka anakda vang ka-lliiru. 
suiitu jmn tiada tinggal jiada paduka anakda.” iMaka t'ltah Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, ‘•.likalau ada jiediing kerajaan yang sa-bilah itu 
Jiada Sultan iMuda. rmas j tin ada-lah.” ytiani ajiabda kerajaan. ada 
etnas. 

Sii-1)ernuila. di-amigerahakan baginda amik tuan-tiian, enijuu 
]i. IS (le'd) jmhili laki-liiki. emjiiit-jmloh iieremjnuin, akan anakda 
bag/nda di-lfaru itu. iida yang hini-nya jiergi. ada yang tingg.u 
bajia pergi, ada Viiiig tinggal iuiak jaTgi liajm. Sa-telah itu. maka 
Sultan Hu^ain jmii hilir-hih. nnikti Sultan iMahmiid Shah jnni 

mengantiir anakda hiigimla hingga Sa-telah tiada-lah 

l!>'h-)| Hoi/iil Asiiifir Socirly. 
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kelihatan lag-i peraliu Sultan Husain, nialka baginda naik lain kem- 
liali ka-istaiia. Hata beraj)a liari di-jalan. niaka Sultan Husain 
pun saiupai-lab ka-Haru, maka baginda pun naik-lah menibnri isten 
baginda lain mengadap Ixjnda baginda. Maka oleli Ixtiida baginda 
kediia anakda baginda di-jK'lok di-chauni, maka ])LTuhintaan bonda 
l)aginda pun liilang-lah. Maka bonda baginda bertanva pada 
anakda baginda, " Apa-a])a"''* yang di-liliat Sultan yang eiulah- 
cndali?” Maka .-embah Sultan Ilinain. “ Banyak-lali yang di- 
lihat eiulali-yiidah. teta])! tiada lobeh dari-pada dua perkara.’' Maka 
kata bojida baginda, “ Apa-a])a yang di-kata ilua perkara itu?" 
Sahut Sultan Husain Shall, " lArtania, Jikalau raja nienibori oi'ang 

niakan dua-tiga-jnilnli liidangan rnani-bela.-< tu joli-belas ' 

itu, ada-kali ingar liangar ? Kerekut^" lantai jnin tiada, sa-konyong- 

konyong liidangan. dlagai-niaiia pula besar-nya liidangan — 

eiiipat dari-pada liidangan kita. Suatii lagi, segala pinggan luang- 
kok-iiya dan talain-nya eiiiias perak <lan teinbaga sua^a belaka.’" 
ilaka bonda Sultan Husain jnin hairan nieneiigar berita anaktla 
baginda itu. 

W'a-Ilalui a'lanui bi-s-sa\vab. 

ilrS (2) There seems to be omitted some susb phrase 
^5 suhiujii htnggnf. (,3 ^ pn^sini. (6) ? = 

kn-L/iijKin _^\.j apparently a copyist’s slip. (8) Omitted in MS. 

(10) •.> omit. (isj jAP 

< 14) '} men giving (lit) ? mr.ngunjokkan 
(^18 i (,20') Omifed in MS. (,2i^i_p^^_ 

(,“•0 C2O 1 , 25 ) Omitted in iVIS. (^20 ) 

or sti-bii!uigiii ilutang = \\e\oome.' ^27) (28) Sliould be 

omitted. ( 29 ) Omitted in MS. (2.0) (31) (^.32) 

(33) here and elsewhere. (.34) —Ci (35) 7 di-kesiit-nyd. 

(.37) (as) Tw-sU (jo) (tjo) 

(V) Al-kesah. 


iVlaka tersebut-lali |M‘rkataati Sultan Pahang datang meiigadap Sul- 
tan ilalimud Shall. Akan raja itu.’ maka akan Sultan Pahang, 
di-ainbil (dell Sultan ^laliniud S.liah akan menantir di-dudokkan 
baginda dengniii aiiak baginda yang bernama Itaja Hatijali,'* dan 
(li-nobatkan i-a-kali. Sa-tfdali berapa lama-nya di-Bentan, segala 
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raja-raja itii ])iin mohon pada Snltan Mahmud Shah, lain niasing- 
niasing ktmbali ka-negeri-nya. 

Plata inaka di-j'ersrmhahkan orang ka-ha\vah duli Sidtan Mah- 
jniid Sliah, “ llahawa angkatan dari (JoalA tt“lah liailzir sekarang 
(li-PIelaka, kapal tiga-piiloh, ghalias einjiat huali. gliali jianjang 
lima huah, fusta dualajian. Panting dna liiiah. akau dataiig nu'- 
nyerang kita.” Plaka Snltaii Plahnnid Sliah nieiiitalikaii T’endaliara 
nunihaiki kota dan niengmijiinikan >egala raayat, niaka haginda 
nienitalikan Seri Awadana,'’ kania ia Teinenggong. niengerahkan 
segala (jrang hekerja nienegoh Kota ICara. ^laka segala hamlia 
orang di-siii atkan akan hekerja. Maka Seri Awa p. 1!) ( ISl ) dana'’ 
menuiratkau dengaii daya-n\a‘ seiidiri deitnkian hmi\i-n\a. ‘‘.Vda 

pun hainha Seri .Vivadana'' -Xi;.- '■> >a-orang iiania-iiva. pertaiupi 

lagi nirinhawa tonil)ak ; si Selaniat sa-orang naina-nva, lierk'inudi 
lagi niendiawa ” >a-orang naina-nya,. herkayoh 

lagi inenibaiva jaMang ; (5^- 'a-orang nama-nya. i)r'ngiring 

lagi nieinhawa kahundan.” ' ' Surat itii di-pruvemlialikan jiada 
Sultan Mahmud Sliah: >a-telah di-liliat haginda hunvi surat itn, 
maka terlalu murka haginda. maka tltah Sultan ilahmud Sliah, 
■■Jikahiu dataiig pada ]iergiliran Sen Awadana akan jadi Ben- 
ilaliara. di-matikan .Vllali-lah kita I " 

Jlata maka Kota Kara pun sudah-lah, maka Sang Setia her- 
<-luikap memmggu Kota Kara, .\kaii 'eiiihah Sang Setia, •‘dikalaii 
Kota Kara alali, patek mati 1 dika <hitang Ph’riiiggi. a[ia hal't 
J\apal-nva kita temhak deiigaii dua Iniah hedil iiiil” .Vkan hedil 
itu pun, iieiigluru-ii'. a ada he.-ar limau nianis ('liina. Xaga Onihak 
sa-puehok nama-nya, Katak Bereiumg ^a-puehok nania-nva, iin-lah 
yang di-akan-akam.'^ Jlata P'eringgi pun dalang-lah, maka I’ateh 
Suradara'' di-fi ahkan Sultan Mahmud Shah suloh, maka bertemu 

ileiigan I'ei'inggi Maka ia segera kembali herkayoh 

bangat-bangat ; maka di-tanya oraiig, “ I’ateh Suradara, apa 
khabarl” Plaka sahiit-nva, “ Kai>al-nya di-Liibok,’' gorap-nya''’ 

Sa-tt'lah ia dataiig ka-Kopak. maka segala ]ieiiiandangan-iiya 
.semua-nva di-]iersenibalikan-nva ka-bawah duli Yang-di-pertuan, 
maka haginda nienitahkaii J’aduka 'J'uaii, meuitahkan, “ Feringgi 
di-Kuala Tebing Tinggi." Seri Naradiraja juiii datang naik ka- 
jiorahu J’aduka Tuan hendak me-huarat. Plaka Feringgi ])un 
datang mudek, eiiipat huah gJiali : maka peraliii I’aduka Tuan ter- 
kejiong oleh J-’eringgi. dua buali dan kanan. dua huah dam kiri, 
-segala krdeiigkapaii yang lain sa-bagad'' pula datang. Plaka kata 
orang jiada I’aduka 'I'lian. •' .\j)a biehara tuanku. karna Feringgi 
terlalu banvak datang.” Maka I’aduka Tuan likir. kata-nya dalani 
hati-nva, •‘.Tikalau aku mhlaiiggar pada ketika itu Sbri Xaradiraju 
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ada di-^ini, tiada dapat tiada kelihatan nama-nva, karna ia sangat 
di-kaseh Yaug-di-pertuan.” ilaka Paduka Tuan niemanggil Hang 
Aji Maras,-" karna ia peiighnln jterahu, Paduka Tuan berbisek 
dengan Aji Maras, maka Hang Aji Maras pun ])ergi-lah ka-haluan. 
Maka kata Sun Xaradiraja (pada) Paduka Tuan, " Orang Kaya, 
niari kita langgar PCringgi ini!’’ Maka kata Paduka Tuan, 
'• Baiik-lali.’’ Maka kata Hang Aji Maras dari halu-haluan,-‘ 

Peralui kita ^ iMaka kata Paduka Tuan, Jikalaii perahu 

A , undur-lah 1 ’’ Maka ololi Hang Aji Maras di-suroh-nya 

dayoug nuidek. maka sakalian orang pun inudek-lali. Maka Pe- 
j’iiiggi pun datang-lah molanggar waktu aycr surut, maka gbalias 
di-taniliatkan-nya di-Kota Kara, serta ayer pasaug, habis-lali 
berjabat. ilaka di-bedil orang-lali [dari] darat keua kapal-nya 
hisab jjiui ia tiada. ilaka di-langgar-nya-lah kota Saiig Setia, 
maka berperaug-lali tCrlalu rainai, maka banyak-lah orang mati 

dan luka. Maka Sang Svtia minta p. 2l0 (188) bantu 

ka-sa!ierang. iliaka titah Sultan iMahmud Shah pada Tun Xara- 
wang^a bantu Sang Si-tia, maka Tun Xarawangsa menyembah lain 
))r‘rgi. Sa-telah di-lihat oleh Paduka Tuan barang orang yang 
l)C‘rgi ka-sana itn, jikalau tiada mati bertelanjang borenang ka- 
saboraiig smi. maka sonvbah I’aduka Tuan ka-bawah duli Sultan 
-Mahiuuil >hah. •‘Tuanku, ] atok jiohonkan munantu patek itu, 
karna musoh brsar: siapa akan kapit patok. jikalau tiada ia?” 
iMaka titah Sultan IMahinud Shah. “ Balok-lali Tun Xarawangsa.’’ 
IMaka Tun Xarawangsa pun halt-k. 

Hata in'ranu pun niakin la'.-ar-lah, Sang Setia ])un mati. Lak- 
samaiia pun luka. maka orang Bontan pun jibehah-lah porang-nya, 
Indus lari. .Vila pun akan Sultan Mahmud Shah, tiada burgerak 
dari i-.tana-n\a. ka^ad baginda. “Jikalau Peringgi datang. beraniok- 
lali aku (li-«iui.‘’ 'ilaka seinliah Sori Xaradiraja. Tuanku, haik- 
lah In'iangkat undor. karna negbri tblah alah." Maka titah Sultan 
-Mahmud Shah. “ Hai Seri Xaradiraja. scdia kita kttahui Bentair 
ini taiiah ]iulau 1 (deii biehara kita, tiada akan undor, maka kit.r 
diam di-Pientau ini. jikalau biehara kita undor, haik-lah kita diam 
]iada tanah lie.-ar, karna yang adat raja-raja itn, alah negeri-nya, 
la unit'.’ IMaka .'embah Seri Xaradiraja, Salah titah tuanku 
itu. karna ada raja di-nbgeri sakalian, jika ada hayat Yang-di- 
]iertiian. sa-jiulnh nigeri holeti di-adakan.’’ IMaka titah Sultait 
itrubmud Shah, “-iangan-lah Seri Xaradiraja lierkata lagi kita 
akan uinlnr dari sinj. tiada-lah." Maka oleh Seri X'aradiraja di- 
tarek-nya tangan Sultan Mahmud Shah, di-bawa-n\a tunui ber'jalan. 
Maka titah Sultan yiahmiid Shah, “ Shahid-lah, Seri X'aradiraja 
nieinbawa haniba lari.’’ Maka .sendiah Seri Xaradiraja, “ Sedia 
]iaiek-lah niembawa tuanku lari.’’ ilaka titah Sultan Mahmud 
Shall, “ .Vrta kita dan eiiias lianyak tinggal, apa hal kita? " Maka 
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seinbah Seri Xaradiraja, “ Bicharii-- jiatek berlepaskan sCyala arta 

itu.” Maka Seri lSjV. "Mierkata”^ pada Brndaliara, “ rerlepaskan 
arta Yano--di-pertuan dalam istana itu! ” Maka sahut Beiulahara, 
Baik-lab.” Maka oleh Bendaluira ^ofrala orang ban\ak seniiia-iiya 
di-tahani-nya, tiada di-bfri-\a lari, maka se^ala arta dan emas 
st'iniia-nva di-babaai'-'' okdi BeJidabara, di-suroli-iiya memijaua arta 
<lan emas; maka >emiia-iiya luibis lepa.^, satu jmii tiada tiniryal. 

Maka Ftrinu-yi pun ji;asok-!ali merampa.', maka orana piin lari 
chirai-lterai. Maka Sultan iSIabmiid Sbab berjalan di-iiutan itu, 
jier-emptian lianyak, laki-laki lianva Seri Xaradiraja sa-orana .'aii'j; 
t ada litrcberai dtiiaan Sultan IMalimud Shall. Sa-telah dataiiy 
pada fiiatii ttnipat, maka bertemn denaan 'i'nn Xarawaiia a m”n- 
chari isteri-nva dena'an sea'ala (iran,a-nva. Sa-telab di-ldiat ohdi 
Siri X'aradiraja, maka kata-nva. “ Ada-kab IMabmud bendak ka- 
jnanai''’ Sahut | Tun] X'arawana'sa, “ Sahaya bendak menebari 
jierempuan.” ilaka kata Seri Xaradiraja. ” Mari tuan hamha, 
karna ini Yane--di- p. ’M (ISO) ^lertuan.” ilaka sahut Tim .\ara- 
wanifsa, " Yanfi-di-jiertuan telali ada-lah. Anak isteri hanilia. 
jikabui di-tanekap oleh Ferinypni, apa l>a.ik-nya t ’’ IMaka sahut 
Seri -Xaradiraja, ITmikian-lab kata tuan banilui, karna adat kita 
hamha Melayu in/i man anak dan j.'teri, masakan sama dena'an tuan? 
Istimewa pula hapa kita. siajia mCanhniU'h dia? Btikan-kah raja 
ini? Stkaranu-lali kita hala> lierhnat kehaktian ka-pada-nya. Ta;.;i 
pun hamha hiikaii-kah >audara tuan hamha? Sainpai hati-kah tuan 
hamha mieninjt-ealkan hamha? ” Sa-telah meni''np'ar kata itn, makt 
Tun .X'arawanusa pun hah'k menydrinjikan Sultan Xlahmnd Shall 
lierjalan hiitan itu, tei'i eloehok-jit'leehok, tiada heroleh l.erj.ilan, 
sehaJi tiada kiiasa berjalan. Xlaka di-hehat dfngan kain tapak kaki 
hap,'inda, maka halniru heroleh berjalan. Miika titali Sultan Mali- 
mud Shah jiada Sen Xaradiraja, "Kita heliim-'' makaii dari 
Sa-telah Seri Xaiadiraja menenmir titah itn, maka kata Seri Xara- 
iliraja pada Tun X'arawangsa, " l’ert;i tuan hamha ehankan X’aiiy- 
di-jiertiian nasi -■antap.” Maka Tun Xarawanusa peryd. -a-hentar 
berjalan, herteiiiu deiiyaii .--a-oranp: perempiian mt'mhawa lui'': dalam 
liakul. Maka katn Tun X'ara«anp-a, " Mari ihu, hen akan na<i 
sadikit!” Maka kata peremjman tna itu, " Amhil-lah. tuan!" 
Maka oleh Tun Xarawaiig.'-a di-aml)il-n\a daiui l alek adap. ada 
berapa helai, lU-huhoh-nya mi?i, seuera di-hawa-nya pada Suliati 
Malimud Shah, maka haydnda i>iin santap-lah. 

Sa-tehih siidah santaji, maka titah Sultan Xlahmud Shah, “-Vpa 
hiehara S,eri Xaradiraja, karna eiiuu-' pada kita ba-kujiamr pun 
tiada!” Maka kata Seri X'arailiraja ])ada Tun Xarawanp-'a, 
" I’er^i tuan hamha eharikaii \ ane-di-|H“rtuaii ema?. Xlaka kata 
Tun Xarawanjjfa. “ Baik-hih.” Maka Tun Xarawaiigt^a pun jiergi 
berjalan. Maka di-lihat-lah oleh Tun XTirawaiig.-a na-orang orang 
menihawa karas ada lierat-nya diia kati. Maka oleh Tun Xara- 
wangsa lain di-samimt-nya di-hawa-nva lari, maka kata orang itu, 
Lihat-lah Tun X'arawangsa meiiyamun !” Maka oleh Tim Xara- 
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■\Viinasa kata orano; itu tiada di-hi^abkau-iiya, niaka di-tudoug 
karas itu. di-liawa-iiva ka-i)ada Sultan Mahmud Shah. Maka titah 

Sultan, " Stdan>;-lah ini”, maka herjalau itu terus ^i*.5AS^.Ada 

]]Uii Baiidahara mungikut Sultan IMahniud Shah; akan Paduka 
Tuan diTigan NCgala anak isteri-nya tiiruii di-htTakang Bentan, lain 

])tTgi Maka Paduka Tuan herkata pada anak-nya, Tun 

Pi'karma, " Pargi engkau ka-laut, kakmpongkan segala raayat di- 
laut luari kita pargi mC'nJemput Yang-di'])ertuan.” Maka Tun 
I’t'kOniia ]iuu ])ergi-lah inenginipnnkan .sagala sakai, maka segala 
j-akai pun herkampong-lali. 

Maka Tun mahmud. anak Paduka Tuan, datang dari Selangot^ 
tlua-puliih kulengkapan, hertOnui daiigan Tun Pekerma 

Maka kata Tun I'ekenma ]>ada Tun Mahmud. ‘‘ Tlari kita pergi 
nienjCniput Yaug-ili-purtuan.” Maka p. :i'i kata Tun Mah- 

mud, •• r.aik-lali ", maka Tun POkerma dan Tun Tlahimul pun 




purgi-lali niuiidapatkan Sultan Tlalimud SJiah 

Sa-hurnnila i'cianggi pun tulah undor-lah haharii lima-htdas- 
lain. Sa-telah ht'rtfmu <lengan Sidtaii. maka intginda pun terlalu 
'Uka-‘ liauinda iiu'liliat Tun Mahmud dataiig, maka keiutikaii pun 
ada di-laua-nva oleh Tun IT-kenna. Tlaka luiginda pun luuk-lah 
ka-]irraliu. maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah pada iJeiulaliara, ‘•A[ia 
liu-liara Ht'iidaliara >r'karaiig ? Ka-maua hadt kita pCrgi ? " Maka 
.^(Tnhali HiTidahara, " l’at(‘k nitmt'ngar kludiar daiu-^iada hapa patek, 
jik.dau laiaiig ?a-?iiatu ha.l m'gdrJ, htiuiak-lali raja laitta k.i- 
Kampar.” ilaka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah, ‘‘Jikalau di'inikian, 
man-lah kita ka-Kampar ! " Maka t'ultan Mahuuid Shah [iiiti 
hr-i'angkat ka-Kampar, Sa-tulah datang ka-Kampar, maka bag'inda 
pun diam-laii di-Kampar. Maka Sultan iMahnuul Shah pun henda’.; 
iiu'nggi'lar Tun iMahiirud ididr'' liangat datang mr‘iida[)atkan 
hagiiida, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah inuuhuri titah pada Bdnda- 
hara, " Pikdi-lah gMar dua tiga purkaru ini akan Tim Tlahmudi 
'Shall, purtama Tun Talani,-" kudua Tun Bijava'* Tlahanu” uteri, 
kniiga Tun Aria Bijadiraja,''* keempat Seri Xaradiraja liarang 
yang Ijdrkdnan. amldl-lah I iMaka i^iiauhali Beudahara, “Ada 
]>uii akan gt.'lar luii lalaiu jtu. ^ungguh pun uelar iienek'’' mo\'aiij, 

tetapi gelav Akan Tun Bijaya" Mahamenteri 

Jtu. Muiggnh pun gelar iiidnti'n. tdtapi tiada jiatut jiada Tun Tlali- 
mud Shah Itu.*' .Vda pun akan Tiiu Aria Bijadiruja '* itu. mnu'- 
goh puii gdlar mentua-u\a. ada-lah akan gdlar itu gelar (itu) '- 
nrang Hujung Karang. Akan Sdri Suradiraja'" itu, Minggoh pun 
gelar he-ar. hanya gMar itu tua amat-lah. la pun stgura" datang 
mengada]) Yaiig-di-pr-rtuaii. gMar-lah SMa Agar*'* Ihija.” Maka 
di-geiar hagiiida-lah akan Tun Mahmud Seri Agar liaja. Ilata 
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niaka Pailuka Tuan dan >r”a]a oranjir kaya-kaya dan >r‘,"ala })r‘”av, ;)i 
seiniia-nya pun datang-lah inoiigadai) Sultan ilaliinud Shall. 

Sa-telah kedengaran-lah ka-IJaru, hahawa iiegeri Ih'iitan sud.dt 
alah. niaka Sultan Ilu.'ain ])iin dataiig ka-Kam,par meiKlajiatkan 
Sultan Mahmud Shah, niaka terlalu sukaehita Sultan ilahmiul 
SJiah inelihat Sultan llu.-ain itu datang. ilaka inangkuhunii Sul- 
tan Husain, I’aja PahlawaiP* nania-ii\a, itu pun datang sama-^aiua 

Akan llaja PahlawaiP' itu raja Sari sedia raja he^.lr dalau' 

iiegeri Ilaru.’*" Ada pun akan adat llarii, jika makaii, harang .-iapa 
orang- hesar. ka-atas inakan niinuin, dan liaraiig siapa berani.*’ k.i- 
atas ; akan ilaja Pahhnvan," jika inakan, ka-atas. jika uiinuni pun, 
ka-atas, karna ia orang beseri" lagi berani,^’ Perapa hiina-nva 
Sultan llu^a'n di-Kainpar, niaka baginda pun inohon kuiubaU ku- 
Hani. Sa-telali berapa laina-nva, Ih'iidaliara [lun kuuiiali-lah ka- 

rahniat Allah, niaka di-tanainkan (.rang . Itu-lah di->ebi:t 

orang- p. -^3 (Ibl) P.endaliara, _ yfaka Paduka Tuan 

jadi Btndahara. 

Sa-bernuila Seri Awadana'’’ pun .--udah hiking, niaka 'I'liii 
Xarawangsa-lah jadi Teineiiggong. iMaka tiiah Sulfau .Malimuii 
Shah pada Seri Xaradiraja. “Terlalu be>ar ja^a''" S.'ri .Xar.idiraja 
liada kita. tiada terbala- oh h kita. .hkalau Spri Xarailiraja nun 
dudok deiigan anak kita. inari-lah kita ainl.il akan iiu’i'aiitu.'' .Maka 
semliah Son Xaradiraja. " iMolnui patek tuanku. karna i.atek liainb.i. 
yang anakda itu tuan pada patek." Alaka tiiah Sultan Mahmud 
Shah, ■■ Mengajui niaka Stri Xaradiraja berka.tu drniikian uii: 
dikalau tiada akan jiatut pada bieliara kita. iiuwakaii iiiau kit i 
nienganibil Seri Xaradiraja akan nieiiantu-nya V Xlaka .'''inb '.h 
Seri -Xaradiraja, “Sa-heiiar-nya-lali saperti titah itu; .--aperti s.'gaLi 
nianusia yang hanvak iiii htikan-kah dari-pada Xalii .Vdani ‘ahiihi- 
s-salain. 'a-orang j.nii tiada dari-pada jeiii> lam. ada jadi I'laui. 
ada roeiijadi kalir, deinikian-!ah. tuanku. keadaan >emiia-nva ](Un. 
Kama segala orang tiia-tiia ])atek daliiihi kala itu .sedia haiiiba pada 
orang raja vaiig tua dahiilu kala itii. .hkalau patek dudok ib'iigaii 
jiadiika anakda. in'M-haya hina.-a-hih nania segula Velayii yaiie 
dahulu kala itu." ilaka titah Sultan Xlahniud Shah. " .hkalau t'C-i'i 
X'aradiraja tiada man iiieiiurutkaii kelieiidak h.iti kita. d.irliaka-lalP‘ 
Si'ri Xaradiraja j.ada kita.’’ Xlaka ^.eiivhah Seri .Xaradiraja, 
‘■Tuanku eni|iiiiiya ata- hatu k(''‘pala patek! Piar-lah jiatek di- 
kutoki" (b-iigaii llama ,'ang haik. jaiigan dorhaka^'' ka-ha\vah duli." 
iMaka titah Sultan yrahiiiud Shall, “ Suiiggoli-lah St'Ti Xaradiraja 
tiada man? Supava anak kita. kita l»'ri h('‘r,'Uami lain.'’ Xlaka 
sr-iiihah S('i'i Xarailiraja, ” .Xaik-lah."'" tuanku. ke^iikaaii patek-lah 
akan ]iadiika anakda di-h.'n iKmiianii lain." .Maka titah Siilfin 
Xlahmud Shall akan anakda haginda tiian’' piitt’ri itu di-diidokkan 
liaginda deiigaii anak l.aja I’aliang. raja \aiig a.-al. 
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Until aila lirrap-a lama-iiva antara-nva, maka Sultan ilahmuQ 
Shiih 1)1111 m>iii,u-lali, maka liaginrla mftiyiiroh memanggil Benda 
liarn Baduka Tuan dan S,Vi >;aradimja dan orang hesar-besar dua 
tiiia orang. maka bagiiida libisandar pada l>aliu Sm Xaradirapa, 
diihi-nva di-pirtunukaii lag nda dioiigau dalii Seri Xaradira]a, 
maka titah Sultan :\Iahimid Shah, “ Ada ])iiii yang^perai5aan kUa, 
lialiaiia M.kit ini akan mati-lah rasa-nya. Akan Sultan iluda in:, 
p.'raroh kila-lah, karna ia kanak.'’ Maka .'■t-mhali Bendahara dan 
,-(“mila nraii” kav:i-kava. " Tuanku, di-ja.ulikan Allah &egala ke- 
jiihatan (larf-pada tuanku 1 Tf-tapi jikalau layu runiput di-luilamau 
Vam'-di-pertuan. m''-rl!.iva saperti titah Yang-di-pertiian itu, tiada- 
hili siiitek Milahi." ,Maka t?rlalu Mikachita Sultan Mahmud Shah 
|i. '21 (lh'2) meiiuigar M^nitah segala ovang kaya-kaya itu. Ad.t 
ti.uMpa liima-iivii. maka Sultan Mahmud Sliah pun keinbali-lah ka- 
hadzrat Allah taala, dai,i negeri tana ka-negeri yaiig baka, maka 
SultiUi Mahmud Shah pun di-tanamkan orang-lah saperti adat raja- 
raja ( tiniaiigkat'" ; baginda-lah di-sehut orang Marhum di-Kampar, 
Ada pun unior haginda kerajaan di-Melaka tig'a-jiuloli tahun, maka 


,Mrdaka pun alah lain ka-Pahang sa-tahun, di-Bentan 

1 aginda dua-belas tahun. di-Kampar lima tahun. Maka raeujadi 
.'rtiiiui-nva unior kagindii di-atas kerajaan enipat-puloh dualapan 
tahnn. 

>a-te!ah IMarhum di-Kampar >udali mangkat. maka haginda 
Sultiin IMiida kerajiuin, geliir haginda Sultan Aliuiddiii Ri ayat Shah, 
maka Raja iluda L’ereinpinui di-inehitkair"* olelT' Bendahara dan 
,-egala orang ka}a-ka\a. Maka kata raja, “ Meiigapa-talP" maka 
beta di-nyahkaii r '' Mamkan beta merobiit kerajaan Sultan 


Mudaf Maka kata segala orang kaya-kaya itu, '• juga 

Baja Muda pergi dari iiegeri ini.'^ Maka kata raja, '• Xanti-lah, 
na^i beta lagi di-da[)or, bediini ma-ak." ilaka kata segala orang 
kavii-kaxa. “ akan di-nanti lagi, .'ekarang-lah timin ! ’’ Maka 
Raja IMuda pun tiinm-bib deiigaii i-teri-nya 'I'lin Terang dan anak 
bagimla sa-orang. Raja Mansur iiama-nya; maka kata Raja Muda, 

*• Per'-rmbahkan jiada Encho" , jikalau beta mati, Mansur 

Sliah brndak-bdi oleh Jim-he' Maka kata 

orang kaya itu, '■ Ralk-lali maka Raja IMuda pun menumpang-lah 
jiada sa-biiah balnk bagimla ka-Snik, dari Siak lain ka-Kang.'^ 

IMaka ada sa-oraiig IMiinjong, o'.?'"' nama-nya, dia netiasa 
beiiiaga dari I’erak ka-Kaiig,"''’ aiiaka di-liliat-nya Raja Minla 
di-Kang.''’ maka di-ba\va-iiya ka-Perak. ilaka di-rajakan-nya 
di-l’erak. maka 1 aginda liernama S'ultan iluzatt'ar SJiali. 

Sa-bermula akan Seri Agar Diraja, sedia di-suroh Bendahara 
Padiika Tuan iliaiu di-Selaiigor, jauiaka raja-lah ia di-Selangor. 
Ada pun akiiii Sultan Kedah heninak sa-orang jierenipuan. Raja 
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Setia““ naina-nya, inaka Seri Ag-ar Raja pergi ka-Kedali beristerikan 
anak Raja Kedah yang l)ernaraa Raja Setia"" itn, di-ba\va-nva ka- 
Selangor. Maka oleli Sultan Mnzaffar Sliah di-suroh-nva jein[mt 
ka-Sr-langor. Sa-telah Seri Agar Raja datang ka-Perak, niaka di- 
jadikan oleh Mnzaffar Shah lieiulahara. Maka S-nltan .Mnzaffar 
Shah pun heranak pula sa-orajig jierCnipnan bernaina Raja l)e\ri. 
Sa-telah ittn, heranak pula"* Iwruania Raja Almuul, sa-orang higi 
hernama Raja AIxlul jalil, sa-<n-ang lagi bernaina Raja Patiniah, 
:;a-orang lagi bernaina Raja Hatijah, sa-orang lagi iiernania Raja 
Tengah, semui-nva enani-bidas orang anak baginda dengaii i'^teri 
baginda Tun Terang itu, beranak ddngan gundck"* sa-orane' lald- 
laki bernaina Raja ’Muhammad. 

(1) This clause seems superfluous. (4') 

(5) Possibly a genuine old form. It seems to make better 

sense in Sanskrit then Vda»a. 6) (7) (.8) 

(9)?8i-Nanda (lO)or jCiA (ll)?si-Tua. (12)? si-Teki 
(13) 14) (^15) (1C) ? di-Loyani ( 

(iy) ( 19) ? (ffO* u'J^" ^21) 

(22) jVf (23) ?-Navadir:ija. (24) J\.V (25 
(26) (27) (28) 4.\\j\ (29 ) Inserted by a copyist’s error. 

(30) (31) fj\.f (32) (33) (34) -vU 

(35) (36) ? kcliufiiii-huhtiKin. (37) (38) ? omit 

(39) (10) ? Agararaja. (41) ('^2) jVa 

(43) oV. (44) i5y-'. (IS) (f6' ij-'-W (47) 


archaic: Skt. dro/n.iAYi (43) 




(49) 


(50) 


? error (or hnik-lali (51) Ct' •'*2) but something seems 

missing heie (53) ? dui’i d/o/' (54) (55) A,\\ 

(56) <(.«.».• (57) (58) (59) (60) 

(61) sa-orang has been omitted. (62) 
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(VI) Al-kesah. 

p. -M (I'.i:!) ^laka ter-obut-lali perkataan Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
Shah pula. Sa-telah hagiiuia di-ata.s kerajaaii, maka haginda pnu 
huiidak heTi'trri ka-l’ahang. nnika Sultan Alauddin lliayat SlialA 
nir-nihui-i tdah pada lleiidahara Padnka 'I'uaii menvuroh berlengkap, 
inaka Bhiidahara I’aduka Tuan ]iiin .'^ugera berlengkap. Sa-telab 
^udah Itugka]). maka Sultan Alauddin lliayat Shah' pun berangkat 
ka-l’ahaiig. 'Sa-telah herapa lania-n\a di-jalan, maka sampai-lah 
ka-l'ahaiig. Ada pun ])ada zainan itu Sultan IMahnuid Shah iiania 
h’aja Pahang. Serta haginda nienengar Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
Shah datanu. nutka Sultan- pun keluar mrngalu-ngalukan Sultan 
Alauddin liiava.t Shah. Sa-telah berteinu, maka Sultan Mahmud 
Shah pun meiijiiujung duli Sultan Alauddin lliayat Shah, lain 
<h-ha\\u haginda ma«ik ka-negeri. di-dudnkkan di-atas takhta kera- 
jaan. maka Sultan Alauddin lliayat Shah pun berauka-sukaan’ 
deiigan Sultan IMuhinud.’* 

Sa-tr*lah datang pada ketika yang baik, maka haginda pun 
di-kaw inkan-lah dengan >audara Sultan Mahmud Shah. Sa-telah 
itu. datang ka-pada ketika llaja Pahang akan mengantar bunga 
ema-i dan bunga perak ka-Siam, maka haginda ]nm berkira-kira 
hendak meiiginis ka-Siam, maka ba.ginda menyuroh berlengkap. 
Sa-telah >udah leiigkap. maka Sultan Mahnvud jmn menyuroh me- 
ngaraiig Mirat jiada Haja Siam dan pada Berakelang,’’ Ada pun 
adat surat Pahang pada Kelang'' “sembah." Tatkala itu Beiidahara 
Paduka 'I'liaii pun ada had/.ir di-.-ana. maka Sultan Mahmud ber- 
taiiya jiaila Bemlahara Paduka Tuan, Berkirim semhah Sultan 
]i,ida llerakelang I ’■ IMaka kata Bemlahara Paduka 'ruan, ‘•Jangan- 
kan jiadiika adimla, >''dang patek lagi tiada berkirim ^embah ])ada 
Berakelang." IMaka kata Tun Perahnian. "Drang I’ahang ber- 
kinm >urat apa di- Kelang,' datok?" Sahut Bemlahara Paduka 
T'uan. " IMau liamha berkirim '~urat, tetajii kiriman hamba satu ])uu 
tiada. ’ IMaka 'aluit Sultan IMahmud. “Biar beta memberi kiriman.’’ 
IMaka kata Briidahara. " Baik-lah. IMaka Beiidahara pun me- 
nyurat-lah pada Kelang deinikiaii bun\i-nva. "Surat ka.--eh dari- 
]iada Bemlahara datang ka-pada .\di Berakelang", sudah itu, kata 
\ang lain-lah. IMaka Sultan ilahnnid turn mengubah ^urat ber- 
kirim ka-^eh .piga. Sa-telah "iidah hadzar, maka ]>erg'i-lali utiU'iaiL 
itu ka-Siani. IMaka di-beri orang tabu ]iada Berakelang utusau 
datang nienihawa Mirat Baja Pahang dan Bemlahara Pjong Tauah. 
maka kata Berakelang, “ Ajia biinyi-nva Mirat dari-jiada Bemlahara 
dan Baja Pahang itu?’ Maka .-ahut utusan itu, “ Bunyi-nya 
dari-pnda PnuKlaliara ‘Mirat ka-eh dari-jiada Baja Pahang pun 
(h'mikian jiiga. IMaka kata Berakelang, "Surat dari-paihr Ben- 
dahara rjoiig Tanah itu siirat" bawa masok, dan surat dari-])ada 
llaja i> -if, { lull Pahang itu surat" l.awa kembali, karna tiada adat 
Baja 1 ahang lierkirim ’ ka.-eh ' pada Berakelaim I'dia Maka 
.-abut utusan itu. " ( )leh apa maka s„ra.t Bhmlahara Pjon.'- Tanah 
di-tevinia. Mirat dari-pada Baja Pahang tia.la di-terima?" .Kama 
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Uaja Pahang pangkat tiian pada Pendahara.'" l\Ia.ka sahut Bera- 
kelaug, ‘’ la di-sana"* di-mana tahii? Ada pun di-sini yang- 
istiadat-nya Beudahara V.jong Tanah itii lebeh juga niertahat dari- 
pada Raja Pahang, dikalau tuaii hamba tiada perehaya, lihat-lah 
dalam tanibera.^^ Suroh nhah surat btaja Pahang, supaya ku- 
terima ! ” Maka di-salin-lali oleh ntiisan itu, di-ubah-nya ‘sembah', 
inaka di-terinia oleh Berakelang, niaka utiisan Pahang ])nn kembali- 
lah ka-Pahang. Sa-telah san;pai-lah ka-Pahang, sigala peri hal 
itu semna-nya di-katakan-nva pada Sultan iMahnunl. 

Hata bera])a lama-nya Sultan Alaiiddin RiayatShah di-Pahang, 
maka baginda pun kenibali ka-Hiijong Tanah. Sa-tflah datang' 
ka-llujoug Tanah, Sidtan Alauddin Itiayat Sliah pun diain di- 
Pekan Tua munbuat KotaKarah'- di-liulii Sungai [ ].'' 

llata maka kedeiigaran-Iah ka-llujong Tanah. bahawa Seri ,Vgar 
Raja jadi Bendahnra di-l’erak, maka Sultan Alauddin ])un terlalu 
inurka. Sa-trdah Bendahara Paduka Tuan meiiengar khabar itu. 
maka Bendahara pun mCmbuangkaii de'tar, maka kata Bendahara. 
‘■Jikalau Seri Agar Raja l.iehim ku-bawa mengadap duli Yauu-di- 
]HTtuan, behmi aku be^de^ta^■!■’ Maka Bendahara Paduka Tuan 
masok ka-dalam t'ada beixlestar. sa-hingga keris dan baju. maka, 
sembah Bendahara jaula Sultan .Maaiuldin Riayat Shah. *• Ihianku, 
]'at('k mohon ka-Perak heiidak memanggil Seri -\gar Raja.” ilaka 
titah baginda Sultan, “ Jaiigan Bendahara pergi, biar-lah Tun 
Varawaim.sa'^ kita titahkan ! ”, maka titah Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
■Shah. “ iMau-kah Tun Xaratvangsa kita titahkan jiergi ka-Perak 
memanggil Stri Agar Raja?" Maka >einbah Tun Xarawang^a. 
‘XTika tuanku titahkan inrngalahkan Perak sa-kali. mau-lah i>atek 
])ergi : hingga mCanaiiggil dia, mohon-lah jiatek. karna T’aja Perein- 
])uan di-l’erak itu anak saudara )iatek deugan dia”' jiati'k." Maka 
titah Sultan. “Jika deniikian. Tun Pekerma-lah pergi ka-Rera!: 
mi''manggil Stri Aitar Raja.” Maka sembah Tun Pekerma, " Bu'k- 
lah, tuanku ", ntaka Tun l\->kenua pun berlengka]i. 

Sa-telah .sudah leiiitka]). lain pergi ka-Perak. Sa-telah lierapa 
hari di-jalaii, sainpai-lah ka-Perak. nuulek ka-hulu hingmt l.alsnir,;! 
dong, kedengaran-lali ka-Perak mtngatakau, " 'I'liu PCkeniia datang 
heiidak memanggil Bendahara Spri Agar Raja." i\Iaka oleh Bin- 
dahara di--uroh antari Tun Pekerma na^i dbngan periok-nva, gulai 
dalam buloh : datang ka-jiada Tun Pekerma. maka terlalu amarah 
ia melihat kelakuan itu, maka Tun Pekeima [mu krinbali ka-Ilujeng 
Tanah. Sa-telah datang ka-1 1 iijoiig 'J'anah. lain ma-nk mengad..ip 
Sultan Alaudilin ji. T, (tin')) Riaxat Shah. Pada ktlika itu bagiiui.i 
sedang di-adaj) orang. maka Tun Pekrnna jnin dataipj nu'uveinbaii. 
lain diidok jnula traupat-n\ a, maka -egala hal ahwal-iiva iru 'emn.,- 
u>a di-j>er,sembalikaii-n\ a ka-haw.di dull Sultan Alaudilin Rlavai 
Shah. Sa-telah Rendahara Paduka Tuan mriieiig.ir khabar iiu, 
maka sembah Bendahara ka-baw.ih dull Sultan Alauddin Riavat 
Shah, “Tuanku, jikalau Iain dan-paila patek di-titahkaii ka-l’erak. 
tiada akaii Sbri Agar Raja datang. R>iar-lah patek pergi ka-Rerak. 
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Serta patok datang ka-Perak, patek pegang tangan-nya Seri Agar 
Paja, lain ])atek bawa ka-peralui. Jikalaii tiada man turun, patek 
liuiuis kens. ]iatek tikam, ia rebalP® ka-kiri, patek rebah’*® ka- 
kaiian I ’’ Maka titali Sailtaii Alaxiddiii liiiayat Shah, “ Baik-lah, 
maiia kthendak Bendahara ! " Maka Bendahara pun pergi-lah ka- 
Perak. 

Sa-telah ^anii)ai-la]i ka-Perak, maka di-snroh alu-alukan oleh 
Sultan Miuatlar’' Shall. Sa-telah Bendahara Paduka Tuan datang, 
lain d.i-bawa baginda ma.'ok ka-dalain istaiia sa-kali, maka nasi 
>antap ]>iin di-keluar'^'’ orang, maka titah Sultan TIuzatTar Shah 
j.ada nendalniT'a. “■ Tlari kita makan I ''' Tlaka .sembah Bendahara, 
Patek tiiaid-tii mohoii. karna tuankn anak tuan patek, .aantaji-lah 
tuankii. biar patek terima a>apan hun.’’ Maka titah Sultan 
Tluzafl'ar Shah. Meiigapa-tah Bendahara dtmikian? Pada biehara 
kita. j'.kalau tiada ])atut akan beta akan bawa makan, masa akan^’ 
beta bawa makan?" Tlaka .<unbah Bendahara Paduka Tuan. 
'■ Sedia ]iatut jiatek makan ilengan tuaiiku, sebab itu-lah maka 
]iatek tiada man. karna .^.“gala nraiig yang tiada patut makan deiigan 
stgala raja-raja itu di-kehendaki-nya makan dengan anak raja-raja, 
Mi|ia\a akan gah-nya ; akan patek, tiada akan jadi-kah-" pada patek, 
k'arna ]iatek sedia patut makan dengan tuankn. Tetnpi mohon-lab 
patek. karna tuankn anak tnan ka-pada }iatek. Santap-lali. tuankn, 
iiiar-lab patek makan pada teinpat lain.’’ Tlaka titah Sultan TIu- 
zallar Shah. "iMari juga Bendahara makan, karna kita huna sudali 
bereherai. dendain rasa kita akan Bendahara.’" Maka sembah 
lieiidahnra, " iMeiigapa maka tuankn meiigajak jiatek makan? 
Taliu-hili jiatek akan erti-nya, A])abila ku-buwa Bendahara makan, 
nCsibaia lekat hati-n\a akan daku." Pikir yang demikian itu 
jaiigan nuTinta' pada hati tiuuikii. jikalau ada lagi Sultan Alauddin 
liiayat Shah kt'rajaan di-Hiijoiig Tanah, patek akan hertuan raja 
yang lain, t.iada-lah ! " Tlaka titah Sultan Miizall'ar Shah, lain- 
laiii jiula di-kata Bendahara. lain di-tarek haginda taiigan Beii- 
ilahara. di-letakkan-nva pada na.'i. Tlaka titah Sultan, “ .Tangau- 
lah 1 aiiyak kata Bendahara, inari-lah kita makan maka oleh 
Bendahara di-ainhil-nya nad, di-buhoh-nya jiada daun sireh, maka 
sembah Bendahara, " S'antap-lah. tuankn! Maka Sultan Muzatt'ar 
Shah pun saiitap, maka Bendahara 28 (190) Paduka Tuan puu 
makaii-lah. habi- iia.si di-dann sireli itu di-buboh-nva tuila laid lauk 
sa-lauk juga. ” 

Sa-tdlah .-.udah saiitap, maka Btiulahara Paduka Tuan molion 
jmda Sultan iluzatlar Shah, lain ka-rumah Seri Agar Ihija. Maka 
Sen Agar Paja jiuii stguTa niwidapatkan Bfndahara, maka oleh 
Bdiidahara di-pegang-nva tangan Sfri Agar liaja, lain di-bawa-nya 
ka-perahu tiirun. Maka Bendahara Paduka Tuan pim hilir mem- 
hawa Sdn Agar Raja kemimli ka-Tlujong Taiiah. Maka terlalu 
sukaehita Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah oleh Seri Agar Raja ada 
cli-buwii oloh Bendaliani. 
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Hata maka Adip-ati-’^ Kam])ar piin datang meiiibawa upeti"" 
saperti adat sedekala, maka Adipati Kampar ])mi datang ])ada Seri 
Xaradiraja, karna adat-nva apabila Adijiati Kampar dan Kapi 
Tunggal'-^ dan Mandalika-* Kelang dan segala orang yang meme- 
gang negeri yang berhasil di-])ersenbiahk'an-nya hasil-nya, datang 
dahulu ka-pada Penghulu Beiidahari, Bcndahari-lah meinbawa di.i 
masok ka-dalam. Maka Adipati Kampar pun dataug-lah pada 
Seri Karadiraja, karna ia Penglinlu Itbiidahari. Ada pun pada 
ketika itn Seri Karadiraja sakit, maka kata Seri Xaradiraja jiada 
Adipati Kampar, “ Masok-lah tuan liamba dengan Sang Bijava 
Eatiia meiigadap, karna beta tiada betah." ilaka masok-lah Adi- 
pati Kampar sama-sama dengan Sang Bijaya Batna, karna ia 
Shahbandar Kampar, beperstmibahka]! segala upeti.-"’ Pada ketika 
itn Sultan Alauddin Biayat Shah sedang di-adap segala orang kaya- 
kaya .semua-nva berkampong, maka di-lihat baginda Adipati Kam- 
]iar datang membawa upeti, maka titah Sultan Alauddin Biavat 
Shah, “ Di-mana Orang Kaya Seri XaRKliira.j’a maka Adijiati 
Kampar dan Sang Bijaya Batna niasok inengadap sendiri? 
Maka sanhah Adipati Kampar dan Sang Bijaya Batna. “ Tuauku, 
patok itu tiada betah maka tiada mengadap; sudali dengan kata 
patek itu maka patek masok mengadup.” Maka titalt Sultan 
Alauddin Biayat Shah, Bawa-lah kembali sa-kali ])ersr-mbahan 
itu! Jikalau Orang Kaya lagi sakit, mengapa di-ljawa masok 
dahulu setia? '’L’iada tabu akan istiaclat? Ada dari-pada saugat 
hendak l)erkata-kata dengai\ kami." 

Jlaka Adipati Kain])ar dan Sang Bijaya Batna pergi meinbavra 
segala perseinhalian itu ka-pada Seri Karadiraja. maka ^egala titali 
itu semua-nya di-katakan-nya pada Seri Karadiraja. IMaka kata 
Seri Karadiraja, ‘VTikalau dCmikian, niari-lah kita ma<((k.'' i\Iaka 
S.eri Karadiraja pun nutsok mbinbawa persemhahan Adipati Kam- 
par. S.a-telah datang-lah ka-dalani. maka seinbah Seri Karadiraja, 
*■ Tuaiiku, maka patek tiada masok, karna patek sakit. Sudah 
dengan kata patek maka ia masok.” Maka titah Sultan Alauddin 
Biayat Shah, ‘‘ Bukaii apa, tiada di-jadikan adat-lah'-^ .' ang de- 
mikian itu ! Jikalau tiada Orang Ka\a masok, nienjadi binasa-la!;-' 
istiadat.” Maka upeti itu di-serahkaii jiada Bendahara'”' p. 2'.> 
(11)1 ) Baja masing-masing jiada ])egangan-nya. 

Sa-telah itu .in-aka Sultan .\huutdin Biayat Sliah nienitalikan 
Tun I’ekerma menyerang Merbedang. ■" ilaka Tun Bekerma pun 
pergi-lah, eiiam-puloh kelengkapan. -Sa-telali datang-lah ka-iMer- 
bedaiig, maka berperang-lah berapa bari, maka Merliedaug ])Uii alaii, 
banyak-lah beroleh ranijiasan. Maka Tun Bekeima pun kembali 
ka-IIujong Tanah dengau keinenangan-nya. Sa-telab datang, lain 
imulek ka-Bekan Tua mengadaj) Sultan .\lauddin Biayat Sliab, 
maka terlalu suka Sultan Alauddin Biiayat Shall, maka baginlt 
member! amigeraba akan Tun Bekerma. 

Wa-llabu a'lainu bi-s-sawab. 
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(Ij oli ( 2) Mall mud S^i ah omitted. {3} 

(4 I Shall omitted. ( 5) jis:: = I'hra (formerly Brah) Khlan(J. 
(G) error for ^ (8) '.’error for ■•iuroli 

(9) i- Ayodhia (Ayi’thia), the old capital of Siam. 

(10) j'A.x (11) (12) A 

(llJ 

Tlia transcription & meaning ai'e uncertain. (16) ^ j ^'0 ya-^-* 
imsSun (18) (19) (20) > though 

aiiU-hih seems correct. (21) o\ij>\ (22) (2-3) 


(24) Mi'niJulika ‘local (or district) officer’ occurs in 

the Trengganu inscription & in the ^oyarulriagama (25) 

(26) ^3 , y = yfcdi. (27) AIS. reads ‘(28) 

(20) It would appear that words have been omitted here. 
(30) ^ 

(VII) Al-kesah. 

iMaka ter-Mnit-lah jwrkataan Sang Xaya, sedia diam di-ilclaka, 
hcrivti'Ti di-5Iclaka, karua dahulu kala banyak iMCdayu. Alaka 
.'■aiig Xaya imiafakat ilcngaii .-^egala M^ayu yang diam di-Melaka 
rtu iieiidak mfiigamok |Feringgi|’ tatkala ia masr>k gTreja S karua 
dahulu kala apabila Veringgi luarok gercja,'’ segala .senjata-nya 
Tiaila di-baua-nya. 5Iaka scgala orang yang muafakat dengan 
Sang Xaya itu, segala keri'— nya di-seraiikan-uya |iada Sang X"ava, 
luaka ili-buboh <ik>ih Sang Xaya di-l)uwah karas Bandan.'* 

Sa-kali jiei-'ctua datang sa-orang Feringgi miuta sireh ])a(la 
Sang X'^aya. Maka oleh Sang X'^aya di-.-^orongkan-nya karas Ban- 
<!aiF itii. XIaka Feringgi itu pun makan sireh; j-udah makaii sireli, 

inaka di-angkat-iiya J-X'— karas itu. di-lihat-uya kcri.s terlalu 

banyak dalain karas itu. Alaka Feringgi itu segera meml)eri tabu 
Ka[)itan, kata-nya. “Siiiyor! Sang X'aya banyak meiigatuj)' keris. 
Apa gfrangan kfiumdak-uya ? Sa-teiah Kapitan menbngar kata 
Fbnnggi itu. maka di-suroh-nya panggil", Sang Xaya puu'datang. 
iMaka (li-'Uroli-n\a ambil keri.s dari-pada ]>inggang Sang X’aya. 
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^laka kata Kajiitaii, “ Apa sebab-nya maka Sang Xaya ineiiarub 
keri.s banvak di-bawali itiir” ^faka saliut Sang 

A'aya. “ SJdia aku braidak membimoh ongkau slmna-nya.” Sa- 
telah Ka])itau uifnlngar kata itu, inaka di-ba\va-nya Sang A’aya 
ka-atas knta tinggi, lalu di-tolakkan-nva kbluar. Maka Sang Xaya 
jatuh terdiri, knnmdian maka i-fbah lalu inati. 

Sa-telah itu. maka FPringgi im'ngutus ka-l’nkan Tua ninmberi 
tabu Sang Xaya siulali mati, sobab ia bniulak mcngamok ^Irdaka. 
^laka oleh Sultan Alauddin lliayat Shall akaii Flrniggi itu di-snroh 
taiigkaji maka naikkan di-atas pobon kayu yang tinggi. di-^nroli 
tolakkaiF ka-tanah. Maka Feringgi itu pun inati. Sa-tnlab kn- 
dCnganiii-lah ka-iMnbika utusan sudali mati di-bunoli Sultan Alaud- 
din liiayat. Shah di-Pokan Tua, maka Kapitan luiii tlrlalu niarali, 
maka ia menyuroh horlen.trka}) akaii mbiiyr-rang, tiga Iniah ghalias, 
ghali jianjaiig dua Imali, l'u>ta sa-pulob, banting teiigah tiga p. 30 
(1!)S) puloh. Sa-t(dah sudah lengkap, maka pergi-lah ka-llujoiig 
Tanah. Maka khahar itu kf-deiigaran ka-jiada Sultan Alauddin 
Kiayut Shah. 3Iaka bagiiida monyuroh meiiunggti Kota Kara, Tun 
Xaraivangsa deiigaii Tun Pekorma akan ponglima-nya. Maka Tun 
Xarawangsa dan Tun Pekbnna pun pOrgi-lah herliaiki Kota Kara 
dan inPngator bedil dua-bMas juichok. pwigluru-nya ada sapbrti 
liman rn’iiis. lk‘sar-nya saporti limau manis China. Maka Feringgi 
pun dataiig-lah, di-nuidekkaii-nya ghalias-nya berhadapan deiigan 
Kota Kara, lain bvrbedil-bedilan tiada berjnitnsan lagi, terlalu 
adzniat bunyi-nya. iMaka tiada terlanggar oloh Feringgi itu. 
Maka ia pun naik berkota di-hujong tanjong. di-naiki-nya ada 
herapa puc-hok bedil. maka di-beilil-nya ; maka ^a]K■rti tagar yang 
tiada berputusaii. 

Maka Laksamana [lun datang ia mendapatkan Tun Xarawangsa 
dan Tun Pekorma. karna Laksamana jiada ketika itu termurka, 
ia"* tiada hekerja lagi. herbaju hijaii-lah, kain-nya di-lnuvah'' hitam, 
destar-nya juin liitani. klaka kata Laksamana pada Tun Xara- 
wangsa. “ SMiab Oraiig Kaya maka beta datang ini.” Maka oleh 
I'lin Xarawangsa akan Laksamana di-jiersalini-u', a. klaka kata 
Laksamana, ■' Tiga taliun-lah lama-iiya beta di-murka'i Yang-di- 
jiertuan ini, tiada herr-alin, baharu-lah ini beta ber.saliu.’ iMaka 
liedil Feringgi ]nin netiasa datang siaperti ujan yang leUat. orang 
kena pun sa-bagai tiada terderita. ada ]uitus taiigaii-nya. ada yang 
]uitus kaki-nya. ada yang imtus lehor-nya; maka tiada-hih terdiri 
lagi di-Kota Kara. Maka kata Tun Pi’kenua ]iada Tun Xarawangsa, 
Ajia hichara kita. Orang Ka'al iMan keinjias yang bYar ini kila 
tebang, kita biiat apilan. sujiaya dapat kita bertahan. iMaka kata 
Tun X'aruwaiigsa. ".lika kita tebang kemjws ini relnih-nva ka- 
darat, apa-tah daya kita mengambil dial Kabul rehab ka-laut, 
buleh kita amhil.” Maka kata l.aksamana, " Mari panali.” Maka 

di-tanibatkan-niiya pada tail kail seni. 

iMaka di-jianah oleh Lak.samana pada kempa- itu, tersiinjiai ]iada 
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(lalian-iiya. !Maka cli-taniliat oraiig pada tali kail itu tuiida, maka 
(li-tai'ek ka-ata^ ; ii?aka di-tainljatkan jaula selampit*^ Yang a&ii. 

^laka olch ka-Minpai, iiuika di-suroli tebang-lali, maka 

1 'i‘iiah ka-fuiigai. maka di-kerat tiga, di-perlmatkan apilan. Maka 
t'-lial hataiig kfmpas itu daj>at-lah oraiig ht-rdiri : pada tempat yang 
lain tiada daiiat ia-oraiia’ pun linrdiri. Jlaka tiga hari tiga malam 
(k-btilil nil'll T-i'i-inggi tiada bCrpiitusaii Lmi, orang pun mati tiada 
tr'rlii.-a'ikan lagi. 

Alla puii akaii Bi-ndaliara Paduka Tuan dan Seri Xaradiraja 
(laii Sultaii Alauddin lliayat Shah, maka senibah Bendahara pada 
Sultan Alauddin^ Piayat Shalp “ Tuanku. patek mohon ka-hilir 
heiiilak mehhat kelaktiaii orang jierang itu.” Bendahara pun hilir 
k.i-Kota Kara. IMaka di-liliat Bendahara jierang itu terlalu besar. 
Maka j.ada hati j,. 31_(]t)!)) BPndahara. “ Alah Kota Kara ini^ 
liaina jikalau Kota Kara ini alah, Tun Xaraivang.«a dan Tun 
1 ekerma mati.’ Ataka Bendahara pun segera mudek. JIaka 
sendiah BPndahara pada Sujtan Alauddin Piayat Shah, “Tuanku, 
[Mda bichara patek Kota Kara alah; patek itu Tun Xaravvangsa 
dan lull Pekenmn jikalau Kota Kara alah, ia mati; sukar-lah 
lang-di-pertuan heroleh liamha ■^aperti patek itu; baik-lah ia di- 
-nroli hali'k. Alaka titah Sultan Alauddin Piayat Shah pada Hang 
. am.it pergi [lanpgil 1 uii Xarawang.sa dan Tun Pekerma. Maka 
laiig Alaniut imu pergi. Sa-telah dataiig ka-K'ota Kara, maka 
kata Jlaiip Alamat pada Tun Xaratvangsa dan Tun Pekerma, 
hang Kaya (li-]ianggil.” Sa-telah orang hanyak menengar kata 


nil, maka 'hium orang lari, tiada terlarang. Maka kata 

Tun Xarawangst pada Tun Pekerma. ” Apa hiehara kita, karna 
>a] lata raja hanyak.-' Jika kita nnnl(-k. liilaiiff-lah seniata raia 
im. Ataka kattt Tun PPkerma. “'Mari kita huangkan ka-aver.” 
-\Pika >egala M'lijnta hPdil itu di-l.uangkan ka-aver. Alaka ‘Tun 
-Nara«ang-a dan Itin PPkerina ])un mudek mengadap Sultan Alaud- 
d'li hiatat Shah. Alaka lemliah Br-iidahara Paduka Tuan, “ Tuan- 
kn. I nint-lM herangkat i-a-Sayoug.”'- Maka titah Sultan Alauddin 
■a.n.it y'y- I’erahu kita laiiehaiig niedang serai di-kambi'’’ 
ileiigiu Imloh karah Sayong takut di-amhil 'pPringgi pPrahu.” 
Maka kata l im A arawaiigsa, “ Berangkat-lah Yang-di-pertuan ! 
Miar- aii patek mele]mskaii peralni itu.” Alaka haginda pun mu- 

t l , A'?” ■'«» K»v..-Kav„ il., 

. mua-nia mudek ka-Sayoug. Alaka Feringgi pun mengikut. 

Alaka ole], [Tuii] Xarawang-a di-iiaiki-nva orang 

dua-puloh oraug ka-ata. lanehang itu di-suruh-iiya\avoh dan dua- 
puli.h orang mem, gang helmng mPnanti di-hulu Batu Brdah. Alaka 
tun Aaraiuingsa inmlek-lah mPmhaiYa lane-hang kwiaikan itu ber- 
timit-tiirut dengaii hennggi. TMah lain Batu Relah di-tehaim 

Ahl!; Knn ’-'ka tPmpat itu di-namat Be aK 

Alaka Jennag. urmh-k Inugga Pekau Tua. ghalta.-nya dua in, ah. 
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Maka Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah pun mCn3-uroh niemberi 
.surat ka-pada Kapitan Mor'^ Feringgi itu ; siapa di-suroh itu ber- 
balek tiada sampai, oleh bedil-m-a dari ghalias-nya tPrlalu sangat. 
ilaka d’un Ali, anak Laksaniaua, di-siirohkan meinbawa surat. Telah 
kelihatau ghalias Feringgi, inaka di-l)edil-uya saperti hiijan. Maka 
kata sakai,^^ “ Enehe’, niari kita berbalek, karna bedil iiii lebat 
ainat.” Maka kata Tun Aniat Ali, Aku akan berbalek tiada-lah. 
karna apa naina-kn aiiak Laksamana membawa surat tiada sainpai't 
Kayoh juga, sampaikan aku!” Maka ki-kavoh-nva-lah oleh sikai, 
tetapi bedil Feringai sa-bagai datang. ilaka sakai pun habis ter- 
juii, mtdainkan tinggal Tun Amat .Vli juga terdiri sa-oraug-nv.i di- 
atas perahu itu dalain pada bedil yang saperti liiijan itu. iMaka 
jierahu Tun Amat Ali ]»iin ]>. 32 (2(i(i) hanyiit terdainpar pada 
Feringgi. Maka oleh Kapitan ^lor di-suroh-uya hiilnri eliindai 
Tun Amat Ali di-ba\va-nya naik ka-atas kapal. maka di-dudokkan- 
nva atas pennadani, terlalu sangat di-iiennulia-iyva. Jlaka Ka|>itan 
!Mor menyuroh ka-ilelaka nieinl>a\va surat yang di-ba\va Tun Amat 
Ali itu. Sa-telali sainpai ka-Melaka, maka di-arak-nya oleli 
Kaj)itan dt'aigan saperti-nya, maka di-suroli-iiya baeha di-lnidapan 
nya. Sa-telah di-ketahui-nya-lah erti-nya, maka Kapitan menyuroh 
Kapitan iMor di-surob-nya menyambut perdainaian itu. Sa-telah 
^ampai-lalt ka-I’ekan Tua. maka obdi Kajtitan iMor Tun Amat Ali 
di-per.'alini-nya dTaigan saperti-nya, di-.-uroli-nya krinbali membawa 
surat jierdamaian. Sa-telah sami'ai ka-Sayong meiigadap Sultan 
-Vlaiiddin Eiayat Shah, maka segala jieri hal aliwal s'lnua-nya di- 
lier.sembabkan-nya. Maka terlalu sukaebita baginda, sbahadan 
memberi jiersalin akaii Tun Amat .\li. IMaka damai-bih pada ketika 
itu deiigan Feringgi. “Maka Feringgi jiun kt'mbali ka-lMelaka. 

llata berapa kelamaan-nya Seri Xaradiraja pun kemkali ka- 
rahmat Allah; maka di-tanamkan di-Savoi'g. saperti adat orang 
be.sar-besar ; itu-lah yang di-sebut orang “Jtatok Xesan Besar.” 
IMaka Tun Xarawangsa ])ula di-jadikaii I’eiiglmlu Beiidahari. Tun 
Bekerma pula jadi Tenieuggong, Tim Amat Ali, anak Ilusaii 
'remenggong, ia^" pula jadi I’eughulu .Vbeutara: — akan Tim Amat 
Ali, terlalu amat baik sikap-uya .sliahadaii rupa-nya, tiada siapa^'^ 
]iada zaman itu, maka pada baraug kelakuaii-nya tiada berbagai, 
Wa-llahu a’lamu bi-s-sawali wa ilaihi-l-marji 'u wa-l-ma ’ab. 

' 1) Omitted in IMS. <2) 

The meaning is obscure. Karas =tala bark used for incense: 
(b) Karas-l'aras ‘ a kind of cake or sweetmeat. ’ (.5) — 


(6) Sang Xaga seems to have been dropped out. (7) 

(8) ■? should be amended ifrmurlai. (9) (10) or 

(ll) ( 12) (13) (11) passim, 

■(15) (16) V.) (17) Soma word is omitted. 
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(VIII) Al-kesah, 

M:ik:i ter.~rijut-lali ij^rkataan ada batiu. Sang Pura Taiiah Adang’ 
iiatuii-ii \ a. ada iidrdo^a pada Sang Satia. iiiaka liendak di-biuioh oleh 
Sang Saia. inaka Patnli Ludaiig- lari ka-Pabang dengan segala 
'iiku-iiva pada ketika Sultan iluhanmiad Shall, Eaja Pahang, telah 
inaiigkat‘ ^aiulara Paja Jainad-lah jadi kerajaan akan ganti ka- 
kaiiiia. IMaka Paja .dainad hendak mengadap ka-Hujong Tanah, 
iiiaka liagiiida lierleiig-kap, maka Lndang di-bawa baginda berkayoh- 
kan ki'iiaikan. karna ])ada bichara baginda, •*' Apabila ku-baiva ber- 
kaynh di-kt'iiaikan ini. tiada dapat tiada di— anugerahakan ka-pada- 
kn." Sa-trd.di datang bagiucia, maka baginda pun inndek ka- 
SaiMiig, maka di-'Uroh alii-aliikau oleh Sultan Alauddin Eiayat 
Shah. iMaka Paja Jainad luui mengadap-lah terlalu liormat. Sa- 
ti'lah itu, maka di-g<'lar baginda Eaja Jainad ‘ Sultan Muzaffar 
Shah' ; maka oleh .'^ang Setia Pateli Ludang itu di-suroh-nya 
paiiggil. maka Patidi Ludang ])un datang, karna pada bic-hara-nya, 
“Tiada inau Sang .Setia memimnoh daku. sebab naik keiiaikan 
Sultan i\tuzallar .''hah.” .Sa-telah Pateh Ludang datang pada Sang 
Setia, <li-hunoh-nya. Sa-telah .Sultan Muzaffar Shah meiPngar 
Pateli p. ;);i ('10!) Ludang <udah mati di-bunoh oleh Sang Setia, 
imik.i tei'lalu aniar.di baginda. maka kata Sultan IMuzatfar Shah, 

■■ J'l'mikiaii-Iah deiigan 'ebut oU*.* beta pada bichara hati 
beta nieiigadaii ini ak.in kebaktian beta rupa-nya, ])ada segala 
pegan'.ii 'I'aiig-di-pertuan tiada bC'rkenan rujia-nva ! Beiiar-kah 
I'atidi Liidana d.iri k'-naikan kita di-turuiikan-nya, di-bunoh-nva 
oleh Sang Setia t Jikabui barang .'Uatii kelieiidak liati ]ian, tiada- 
kah (l.ipat e-ok lu-a l.igiV” Maka kedeiigaraii-lah ka-pada Sultan 
.Maiiibliii Piayat Shall, babawa SatigtSetia membiinoh Tmdang di- 
paiiguil-ina ilati [lerabu krm.iikan Sultan Muzaffar Shtdi, .-^okarang 
hagiiida terlalu aimirah. hendak keinbali ka-Pahang. iMaka titah 
Sultan .Mauddiii Pupiat Shall p.nia Lak.'aniana. ‘‘ Pergi, Ijaksa- 
man.i. ikat .''ang .sr-tia. bawa ka-pada abang.”'* 

-Mak.i -einhali Lak-amaiia. '• Eaik-lali. tuanku.” maka Lak.'a- 
ni.ina pun peigi-hiii ka-rumab .Sang .Setia. Sa-telah Sang .Setia 
iiient'imar J,ak>aniami datang di-'-uroh nieiigikat dia, maka Sang 
t'etui nieiiMiroh nieiimlong ]iintii pagar. Maka Lak>anuuia pun 
d.itane iniiita. " Bukai jiuitu. karn.i liandia di-titahkan Yaiig-di- 
pertu.in,’ iMaka kata .Sang Setia, " Ada pun jika Lak.-^amana di- 
tiT ihkaii pada baniba akan nieinbunoli lianiba. luunlia terinia niasok ■ 
jduilan akan nieiigikat liainba, tiada lianilia terima ma'ok; vang 
Tiiah Itu haiiih.i jiiiijoug. tetaiii akan Lak-amaiia lianiba lawaii ; 
ti.id.i pOi-n.ilr luiluh.il.iiig mbiigikat -ama Imhibalang.” :\Iaka .mlint 
"Ad,! piin adek" bamba di-titalik,in iiii, biikan akan 
here'l.ihi ileiig.m adek. k.iilar di-titahkan nieiigikat juga. Jikalau 
adi'\ III, III. beta ikat. jikalau ti ida, lieta kemhali nirmlieri tabu 
Sub, 111 ." iM.ika -.ilnit Sang Setia. "Jikalau Lak-amana nmngikat 
haiidi.i. dim tiada-lah h.imha -uka, karna Lakmniaiia pun iiulu- 
h.ilang l,r-ai'. haml.a pun hiiliihalang hd-ar.” 3Iaka Laksaniana 
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kembali mengadap Sultan Alauddin Kiayat Shah, niaka segala kata 
Sang Setia semua-iiya di-])erseinbahkan ka-pada Sultan. 

Sa-telah baginda menengar senibah Laksamana itu, niaka 
bagiiida sangat [murka]®, maka titah Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah 
pada Bendaiiara, " Ikat Sang Setia.” Maka senibah Beiidahara, 
“ Baik-lah, tuanku,” maka Bendahara pun datang di-rumah Sang 
Setia. Sa-tf>lah [Sang|'' Setia menengar Bendahara datang, niaka 
Sang Setia segera turiin mendapatkan, lain menyrmbah pada kaki 
Bendahara. seraya kata-nya, ‘'.Tikalau E'ndaliara seduR sa-benar- 
nya meiigikat sahaya, karna datok peiighulu sahaya. jangankan 
datok, jikalau budak-budak datok pun .sahaja. ]'atut jua; jikalau 
Uiksamana, tiada-lali sahaya suka.” Maka oleh Bendahara Sang 
Setia di-ba\va-ii} a niasok mengadap Sultan Ahunldiii lliavat Shah, 
maka titah Sultan Alauddin, “ Ihiwa-lab oleh Bendahara ka-pada 
abang.”’‘ Maka sranbali Bendahara, “ Baik-lah. tuanku.” p. 34 
Maka titah Sultan Alauddin Riayat Sliah ]iada Lak^aniana 
dan si'gala hulubalang. Pergi-lah tuan hamba sakaliau iringkan 
Bendahara.” iMaka oleh Bendahara Sang Setia di-suroh-nya ikat 
dengan destar. iMaka kata Sang Setia pada Sang -Java Rekerma, 
“Ikat hamba kendor-keiidor. Sang Guna benliri dekat l>eta. keris 
adek jongkar-jongkarkan"-' jiada beta ! Jikalau lain rupa-nya 
orang itu, kelitkan-lah” niata beta! Ilingga Yang-di-iiirtuan sa- 
orang jua tuan-ku nui'akan raja yang lain tuan hamba!” 

Sa-telah itu, maka Bendaiiara pun ])ergi-Iah memhaiva Sang 
Setia. Sa-telah datang ka-jiada Sultan Mtizalfar Shah, maka Sang 
Setia berdiri di-halaman dengan .segala hulubalarg hanyak, maka 
Bendahara Raduka Tuan jua naik menjuiijongkan titah ka-pada 
Sultan Muzairar Shah, deiinkian kata Bendahara Raduka ITuanl.’ 
“ Adinda empunya salani, ini-lah Sang Setia di-baiitar adinda mana 
.=a-kehendak tuanku, karna ia jiegawai tuanku.” Jlaka Sultan 
iMuzalf.ir Shall pun tundok diani. sangat baginda marah. Maka 
kata Bendahara. “ Lepa.skan Sang Setia.” Maka Sang Setia pun 
di-le])askan orang-lah . Maka kata Bendaiiara jiada Sang S'tia. 
“ Xaik inenjiinjoiig duli.” iMaka Sang Setia naik meiivrmb.ih 
Sultan iMuzalTar Shah, lain dudok, maka sfg.ila liidubilaiig yang 
lain jiiin naik diidok. iMaka kata Braidahara pada Sultan iMuzatfar 
Shall, “ iMengapa tuanku diam dirt? Kama admda iiitTivuroh 
meiigikat Sang Setia, jiatek pula di-^uroli meiig.intarkaii dia. 
beiiar-kali ? Demiki.ui lagi, tuanku, karna Sang Setia itu luilu- 
balang, di-bawa })aduka ailinda pada bukuiu-iiya. lagi jauh pat' k. 
serta tuanku dfuigar datang membaM'a Sang srt a. M'g'ra tuanku 
tnrun da[iatkan. .-■uroh buraikan ikat-nya ini, jikalau t.ada patek 
menvuroh meir'jui'kan dia. tiail.i tuanku meiiyurnb nieh'pa-kan, 
beiiar-kab ? Demikian lagi-nya jangan dr-mikiait!” 

iMaka 'abut Sultan Miizaifir Shah, '■ Beia ini hamba ka-bawaii 
duli Vang-di-jiertuan, eaiiig bambii itu sa-pah-kali tiada melalui 
kehendak tuaii-iiya. jangan pada jabat -a-kali pun. tamhalian pula 
sa-jienoh-[ien()b kiiriiia-lah junjong.” Maka kata Beiidah.ira. ” Sa- 
beiiar-benar kata-lab ini, jangan lagi btT-salalian mulut dengan 
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liati.” Maka Beiidaliara berkata pula pada Sang Setia, “ Lagi- 
lagi-nya jaiigaii demikiau, kama laiu-kah Sultan Pahang dau 
Sultan Perak deiigan Yaug-di-pertuaii? Sakaliau-nya itu tuan 
]iaila kita, tetapi ])a(la ketika-nva balk: jikalau pada jahat-nya, 
hiiigga Yaiig-(li-])ertuau juga sa-orang tuan kita.” Sa-telah itu, 
iiiaka kata Beiulaliara Paduka Tuan pada Sultan Muzaffar Shah, 
“ Patek lieiulak ptilang. Apa A-mbah tuanku pada paduka adin- 
(la r ilaka kata Sultan iluzaftar Shah, Katakan patek empunya 
>'inlia!i iiriijuiiiong anugerali ; tetapi jikalau ada di-kurniakan, 
."egaia sikai I’ateli Ludaiig itu hendak di-pohonkan ka-batvah duli.” 
.llaka Bendaliara pun mohon-lah pada Sultan Muzatlar Shah. 

p. 3.1 (2(io) Sa-telali datang ka-]iada Sultan Alauddin Eiayat 
Shall, niaka 'tgala .'rnihah Sultan Muzatt'ar Shah itu s6mua-nya 
di-per'i'nihahkan-iiya ka-liawah duli Sulttn Alauddin Eiayat Shah. 
-Alaka tuah Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah, “ Baik-lah, sakai itu 
kirt aimgerahkan-lali jiada abaug.”^ ilaka sa-telah berapa lama- 
nya Sultan iiluzatfar Shah di-Sayong, maka baginda mohon-lah 
ka-pada Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah, maka di-beri baginda per- 
.'alin 'aprrti-nya. maka Sultan Muzattar Shah pun kembali-lah ka- 
I’ahang. Sa-telah b.'-rapa lama-nya sampai-lah ka-Pahang. 
Wa-llnliu a'lamti di-<--.awat.) wa ilaihi-l-marji ‘u wa-l-ma’ab. Wa 
katihu-hu’- Eaja Buug^u. 

(0 g.b Jit (2) (.3) ifCi* 

as else'.vhoie in this MS. ( 4 ) (5) ^...j (6) ? cd'dn 

^S^~ (Si Omitted from MS. (9) ib. (JO) 

(11) (12) 4.,\.0. obvious error. Eaja Bongsu 

is the wiiter. 
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Malay Customs and Beliefs as Recorded 
in Malay Literature and Folklore. 

By II. OvEituECK. 

Part II. 

Early Youth and Education. 

The duties of ])areiits towards the'r children are laid douTi 
in the Mnhk’oia Scgala Baja (Chapter XIV). For a wet nurse they 
should choose a virtuous honest and healthy woman as the child will 
be influenced by her character. AVhen the child has reached its 
sixth year, it should ho circumcised, taii<rht ma.nncrs and irood be- 
haviour, and oiiven a cood name in place of it.s mir'erv name. Wh(>n 
it has reached its seventh year, it should be allotted a separate 
sleeping-place and taught to pray. In its thirteenth year, it must 
be made to attend the prayers, and brought back if it runs away 
from them. When a son has reached his .sixteenth or seventeenth 
year, he must be given a wife. 

Abdullah bin Abdul-Kadir (Singapore, 1907, I ]i. 11 seqrj) 
relates that from the fourth month after his birth he was always 
sick. “ And the people said : ‘ If such is the hoy's fate that he 
never ceases to be ill, his parents porhap.s are not fit {iiada ■fa-ra.^i) 
to bring him up, and it would he better to sell him to ntlier pi'ople 
who have many children.’ For that was done by the people in 
former times."’ “But the custom of selling children was not 
identical with the selling of a .slave: it Avas nominal, and the price 
only a wang or live duit. That money was s])ent by the child’s 
parents on cakes. The child remained in their care, and they only 
called it ‘ the child of X. X.’ As they loved me so greatly, mv 
parents allowed everything to he done for my aood and thankeil God 
if I remained alive. I was sold by my mother to si.x or seven 
families, and I had about fifteen or sixteen nurses.” 

Abdullah adds: “People further believed that if a hoy had a 
high-sounding name it would bring sickness or death.” In the 
Hiknijat Hang Twdi (III, j). lio sq.) the hero i' sentenced to death 
bv the Baja of Malacea. lie warns Hang Jebat, who. he foresees, 
Avill succeed him in the king’s favour, that on no aecount mu't he 
hear the title of Paduka Baja. Tun Teja, the king's favourite 
consort also warns the Baja that the title of Paduka Baja belongs 
to the members of the famiily of the Beiidulmra, who may re.'eiit 
its gift to ail outsider. “Perhaps Hang Jehat will not he able 
to bear the (high-soiiiuling) title of Paduka Baja.’ In spite of 
her wariiintr the Baja conti rs the title on Haiig .lehat. who .soon 
becomes presuiiiptuoiis and In.-ies his lile. Another pii.^i-age (l.c. 
IV, p. 208) implies that a “ lucky " title will avert ill-luck decreed 
by fate or inherited. A son of Hang .lehat went to liiderapiira 
after the death of his father and found favour with the ruler. 
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IVhi'U the kin.u vvuu,- to confer :i title tipou liim and liears tluit he 
1 ' the .'Oil of a rebel, he think^; ; “■What a pity his father tvas a 
rebel 1 It \m11 be well to -otc him the title of Orantj Kaya Sang 
Si-Tuah. or ' >'ir Liieky One'.’-’ Xevertbelos the youth meets 
with ail niilia]i]iv death. 

The (lutic' of ]iareiits towards their children are often 
alluded to in tlie Ililiiiinf Awnng Sulouf/ Alemli Miida. M hen the 
la ro ■■ can di.'i rimiiiate between ]irofit and los.s, rotten and good, 
dear and (heap.’’ Ikitin 'Alam his guardian arranges for him to 
'Uidv the Koran (p. 49) and later (p. (>8) to jirovitle him with 
a wife, lie was delivered to a learned Kadzl to Icarn to road the 
Koran and to write Arabic, and then taken to Malim Kechil to 
'tiidv grammar (n<i]i)i) and logic {mantel')- His foster father 
next (ji. nn) teacher him ^kill in arms and charms for invulner- 
ability (pem/o'/r dhiynn mint, npong dengan leh(il). 

Wlu'u the. hero of the Ililayat Anggun Vhp Tiinggnl (p. 20) 
reached lin 'eieiilh }(‘ar, he w a.-i taken to a learned nian to learn the 
Koran. Wlien he has Jini.'lied tlie thirty chajiters of the holy book 
and hu' done with 

•■(itanimar and >ynta.\, {Tamniut snraf dengan nahii, 

‘‘ Jmgic 'ind ntwodiig, Taminat mantel dengan tnaana. 

“ K.xplaiuUiou and eoiumentaries,” Tannnat taj.-sir dengan lagan) 

he i' >ent to a warrior to be taught skill in arms and ebarms for 
iin ulnerability and >treng'th [Penchak dengan silat, apong dengan 
jirtiimlul. lelnl dnignn luat). Next he learns the customs, con- 
teiitioiLs and manners (i.'iti'ndat, lemlnga. remm, lalasa) and the 
lilays and pa.'tinie> of priiict*s, such as chess, draughts {jogar) and 
football {nepal ruga). 

I’aja Bujang Sebunat. the cousin and brother-in-law of the 
here) (if the Tlilngnt llnjn Mudn when he is twelve years of age is 
taught (p. 3) to read the Koran and to learn 

“ (rrammar and logic. {Xalu dengan mantel, 

I’roiiuneiation and meaning.” J,(ifnth dengan mnann). 

How ]>rinces are treated in si-hool we read in chapter of the 
Sejnnih MelngtL Jbija Ilutlallir, grandson of Sultan filahmud of 
Halacea, i- given a tine pandaiius-mat with coloured llo\ver-])atterii 
{filar parhnr), sjircad on the top of a carpet under which lies a 
eoiuiiioii lloor-niat { ha in parnn) . On the ])aiidanus-mat is placed 
a low 'cat {petrrana) on which the Itaja sits during the lesson. 
When later a son i' liurn to Sultan -iMahniud, the seat {pet''rana) 
i' taken away, and when the iiew-horu prince has his head shaved 
and has reeened his uur.'erv name, the carpet also is taken awav 
and Ihija Wiitlatlir 'its on the lloor-mat. 

Abdullah ill his autobiography complains bitterly of the lack of 
schools for teaching the Malay language, and in his' account of his 
xo}age to Kclaiitaii he sa>s (p. ItJ) ; — 
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It is the custom in all Malay countrie.s that the people chi not 
study their own language, but from childhood begin to read the 
Koran, without, however, understanding it. I’erhajis aiuoiig a 
thousand tliere is not one who understands tlie Koran thoroughly.” 

Oi puriisliments and customs in the usual Koran-school *\bilnl- 
lah gives a good descri[ition (I ]i. IS) : — 

Tliiwe is the npU China, four jiiecos of rattan hound together 
on till lower end. The upper ends have lioles through which a 
strhig is jiassed. The fingiu’s are inserted between th(> jiieces of 
lattiiu and the toils are hound together, so that the fingers are badly 
pinched. It is the punishment for boys wlio have stolen some- 
thing or have beaten their school-fellows. The /oii/u jjtilaf is a 
round piece of wood, half tlie width of :i man’.s chest, with three 
lioles in it. Strings are juit through the two outer holes and the 
loose ends are passed through the middle hole. If a hov has run 
away from si hool or has elimhed a tree or ha.s kicked Ins seliooi- 
fellows, I'oth his flit are jiassed through the rojies and turned up- 
ward, while his soles are beaten with a rattan. There is further 
the iron-ehain, about a fathom or more in length. One end is nailed 
to a, large ]iiece of timber, and the otlier end can be closed with a 
lock. If a hoys runs away every moment or often quarrels with 
his scliool-fellow.s or does not li-sten to the words of his ]iarents, 
or is very slow at learning, he lia.s the cliam lockeil round his waist 
and is ordered to carry the piece of timber round the sdiool room. 
Sometimes they are left, wlieii tlie school closes, fastcni'd to the chain 
and are not allowed to go home; their food is M>nt to them. Then 
there is the .^('ngl'ang, a punishment for boys given to contradicting 
and of naughty disposition. They liave to hold their left ear with 
the rigid hand, and their rigid ear with the left liand, and are made 
to sit down and stand up without st.O|)]iing. There is another 
punishment for boys who are lazy or otlierwise offenders. A smok- 
ing fre is made of dried coconut-husks, and the hoy is held upside 
down over the .-•moko ; sometimes red pepper is put into the lire, and 
the smoke makes eyes and nose sinart much more than usual, so 
that they water. A boy ’who is very wicked and offers re.'istam-e 
•or is in the habit of running away or stealing, is hung up by both 
hands with his feet off the ground. Another jmnishment for verv 
wicked boys or those who constantly run away is to lay them 
face downward, and heat their posteriors with a cane. Boys who 
are great liars or use had language have their mouths riihlicd with 
red pejnier. ” All these jmnishments can he intlicted by the 
teacher in srbool. wliether the diild is the 'on of a jirince or a high 
dignitary, lie can beat a Ix>v in the scIkm)! till the blood tlows, and 
no lawsuit can be brought against him, a.- long a- hi' teaching is 
good.” 

M'hen a diild is to enter a Koran-sdiool the lather or the 
mother comes first to ])ay obeisance to the teacher, hringing a salver 
with betel, a tray with cakes and the pro'jiective pupil. The 
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parent? ?ay to the teacher : Sir, there are only two things I beg 
of yon, that von do not hurt the boy’s eyes, and that you do not 
break In'; arin^ and legs; otherwise you may do with him what you 
like.’’ The I'.oy pays obeisance at the teacher’s feet, and the 
teacher pravs for a Idessiiig oin him. The cakes are d/istributed 
amontrst tlie schoolboys, the teacher takes the money, and sandal- 
hlossoni? are also distributed. In the Hikayat Sang Kancliil 
(Sinctapore. 1915, p. ;!1) when he brings his children to Sir Mouse- 
deer (Sang Kanchil). who pretends to teach the Koran, the Tiger 
says : “ There are only two things your sen'ant begs of you, firstly 
do not break, and secondly do not blind (pertama patah, l-Miia 
Jill III) : otherwise do with them whatever you like.” 

\Mieu a hoy has finished his studies, a feast is given by liis 
jiareiit'. and often he is circumcised. 

“ Idy parents.” writes Abdullah (I, p. 21) “agreed with 
their relations that I should finieh my study of the Koran and be 
circumei-ed at the same time. Invitations were sent out, and there 
was a large as^ambly. I was dressed in beautiful garments, silver 
and gold, and brought before the company. I was ordered to read 
out of the Koran whatever any one wanted to hear. My teacher 
wa' present. There were many clever men, who I'ut me quest'ons 
about the reading of the Koran, the pronunciation and so on; when 
1 had an-'Wered, the priest or the preacher read the prayers. After 
tliat my parents gave the teacher a change of raiment; on a metal 
]>late they placed a sarong, a coat, a handkerchief and a pair of 
shoes, together with ten or twenty dollars. These presents they 
]mt down in front of the teacher doing obeisance and asking him to 
discharge me from my studies. In the evening my nails were 
stained with henna, as it is done with bridegrooms. For the 
following day hundreds of persons were invited and entertained 
with food and drink; at night time I wa? carried round the town in 
]iroces?ion. >eated in a carriage, with hundreds of people and music 
following me. On the next day guests were again invited and 
entertained. After prayers the circumciser got ready. Seven days 
later 1 had my lir-t bath and could walk about. A change of 
r linient wa< th; n given to the circumciser, together with his fee of 
tbne cir four dollar-;.” 

When Awang S along had learned to read the Koran and other 
>'eicnce'- a? well as fencing amt the .<ecrots of invulnerability, hi? 
fo-ter-father sent for the officers of State and ordered them to pre- 
jiare for liis circiniici:-ion. When seven days and seven nights of 
fea.-ting had ]ia"ed, the nnuliii was fetched. Awang Sulong is 
dre—eil ill .Vrab clothes. The Maharaja Menteri takes him on his 
-liouider-. tho Kad/.i call-- to God three times, and everybody 
aii'Wei''. To the thunder of lannous and other fire-arms, accom- 
jianied by fencers, danctr- and fakirs who try to stab themselves 
with awls to -how their invulnerability, .Vwaiig Sulong is carried 
-even times round the town and then to the landing-place, where 
he don^ huthiiig clothes and is shampooed, jiowderod with cosmetics. 
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sprinkled with sacrificial rice-paste, riihhed with limes and bathed 
by the mudin. In his Arab dress he is then carried back in pro- 
cession to the palace, and when he arrives at the stairs, soaked rice 
{bcnix haxnhan) is scattered over him. lie sits on a golden throne, 
and the wives and daughters of the high dignitaries sit in front of 
him on chairs, eight to the right, eight to the left, all with the 
yellow silk-cloth on their slioulders. Tlie sons of the high digni- 
taries carry swords and spears with tufts of horse-hair ; the Kadzi 
sits to the right, the Malim Kecliil to the left of Awang Sulong. A 
meal is served, the Kadzi recites jirayers, and betel is brought. 
Awang Sulong rises from his golden throne and open- his garment-^. 
Xight comes, and the singers and dancers continue their songs and 
dances, the fakirs their tricks and the fencers their fencing until 
midnight, when the mudin diV'Ses Awang Sulong again in his 
clothes. The feneiug-master approaches ami in ceremonious, 
theatrical steps presents tlie lieima { maiuriL-itn Iniiai) to stain 
Awang Siilong’s nails, while tambourines and castanets are sounded 
{snin nx'iiud'ul rchuna Jufju clnmrhai> hiiini). AVhen dawn ap- 
proaches. a hancpiet is served and the guests return home. Only 
the mudin stays with Awang Sulong, who at tlie time of the early 
niorning-jirayer .sits in cohl water (hn-rudum). where a meal is 
served to him. lletunicd to the palace he chaiige.s his hathing- 
clutlie.s for his usual garments. The mudin jilaces him lai a banana- 
stem. puts on the iiip|)ers (s-epi/) and performs the operation, utter- 
ing the confes.'ion of faith, lie aiijilies medicine to stop the hlecd- 
iiig and prevent lilood-poisoiiing. h!ow.- into the air a cliarm against 
the inlluonce of S|iirits and fairies (<li-linubuyL-un luuijlcal huulu 
pitri) and dissolves in water a dianii against the sjiirit of the water 
(Inngl'ul bantu am’r pun di-fuirurbui) . All jieople pray three 
times as a sign tliat the flesh and blood of the sun of a great king 
has been thrown avay. 


The Red and White Flag Societies 

By W. G. Stiulino. 

{With ti'xt fiijures). 

While stationed in the Customs and ('liaudu ilonopoly Dojiart- 
ments in I’erak from 1911-1013 1 wa.s able to gain information from 
the local Malays and Chinese, atiout the Bed and Wh.ite Flag 
Associations, better known as “ Bandera !Merah and Bandera Puteh 
Kongsi’s ” which c.Ni.sted there in 1S8T and down to 1890. The 
following brief notes give an outline of these two parties. 

These two seeret societies were obviously branches of the 
notorious Ghee Ilin and Ghee llok (Triad Societies). Tlie White 
Flag Society came into prominence about 1889, its aims being at 
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lir^t religious : to assist at religious ceremonies, circumcisions, 
■weddings, and funerals, to help a brother when in need, and to assist 
him to redress his -^vrongs. The Ked Flag Society "svas established 
a little later. 

Their activities ■were mostly in the Xative States. 

Allied ■with the Ghee llin and Ghee Ilok these two societies 
■were ehietly comjiosed of Malays, Javanese, Boyanese, and Tamils 
as well a- some Ghintse whose husiuc-ss it was to keep an eye on 
their IMulrimmadan .sworn brethmn unknown to them. At the 
outlet, like the Ghee Hin and Ghee Hok, the Bed and White Flag 
soci.'tips weri' mutual benefit societies and only men of deserving 
eh.iraeter were admitted. Later any rascal could join and the 
soiieties Were often in fierce conflict. Like the Ghee llin and 
Ghee Ilok they lo.^t their religious oljject and resorted to all sorts 
of malpruetice^, the cause of their downfall. 

A'o brother might interfere with the wife or property of 
another member, no brother miglit give evidence against another: 
if forced, he had to jierjure hini'olf in favour of his sworn brother. 
Xo brother might take action against another eten if wronged by 
liim: he h.id to refer the matter to the Head-men of his particular 
Bnindi of tlie Society. Xo brother might steal from another 
brotlier, and if called on by a sign to assist another (even to commit 
murder) he wa- to do all in his jiower to helj). He was not to 
di'ilo'c a brother i-ulprit’s name, and if possible was to facilitate 
hi> C'caiie. 

<)ni‘ nf the tc't questions of the Bed Flag Society was, “Has 
your iiiotlier old iron?” The exact answer I am unable to give. 
Seine 'iiy It was, •• She has tliree cash,” jios^ihly an allusion to the 
three ( a-h u.timI in the Triad Bitual. If the person asked could 
not give the correet answer, he wa.s beaten. Another test question 
wa-. “ Who is your mother the answer begins, “The Bed Flag 
SoeletV.” 

'rile enti'aiiee fee to the Bed Flag was SL2."j and the W hite 
Thev terrorized districts and forced jmor jieople to join. 
^\'h' n fea-ts were held, or a lawyer had to he engaged to defend a 
bro.hii, facli nieinher had to pay 30 lents. In this way sums of 
8:500-11111 Were eolhcted, a liortion heiiig taken hv the Headman 
and the rem.iinder used to pay the lawyer, witnesses, travellhio" 
expen-i - and at time' to huv evidence I 

111 the lo'd 1' lag isociety, as iMalays shake* hands, the gri]i "was 
as follow-. The tlumih was jiLu ed with a distinct pressiu-e on the 
knuckle Ilf the. foretinger and in withdrawing the hand, the tips 
of thi* lingers Were drawn lightly along the tips of the lingers on 
the otln r man’s hand. iMemhei-s of the White Flag SocTetv on 
slialeiiig hanils pressed the pnint uf the furefliigef sliujgjy iiito the 
palm Ilf the ether man's liand and withdrew it sliarplv. As the 
( tunes,. ,1,, nut shake hainl.s, the following method was adopted 
for Ghine-e members. On meeting a stranger the hand was raised 
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to below the ear. thumb upright ; if the per^Jon tested was a 
member he did the same but raised the I'oretiiiger. If a murder 
had been committed Ijt a member of the White Flag Society and he 
desired the assistance of the Society, [dacing his tpieue then worn 
by C'liiiiesi' over his shoulder he made a liight in it. passed the 
running end round his neck and made a slij) knot in the l)ight ; tin* 
tassel end he held in his hand and gave it a tug. Tf the ntfcuice is 
one r)f grievous assault he released the queue hy a shnrj) tug. ])ulling 
it clear. A dlalay member made a similar sign u.-ing a cloth round 
his shoulders. Illustrate I. If assistance was asked in a (|uarrcl, 
the hand was raised to jnst below the jawbone, the arm lifted to the 




full extent and brought down in a circidar motion, the iirst and 
fourtli lingers being ("xtended. If the meini>er carried a stick, the 
sign was given hv reviu'sing the stick. hen a member ir.trnduced 
a nott-member to a Society feast he warned members jirosont bv 
taking a eu]) of water or tea and spilling a little of it on tln‘ lloor. 
(This is a Chinese custom. A cup of tea is prc'cnted by Cbinc'C to 
a visitor and if be does not want to drink it he takes a little and 
spills it on the ground ) . Were the person introduced a member of a 
fricndlv society, a little of the drink was pmired into the jilate or 


oil the table. 

AClien a candidate had been 'Worn and taught the pass grips 
and desired further instruction, be was told to told a square of 
jniper into ditferent sba})es. There were o ddferent ways of fold- 
ing the paper, oaeh called by certain names. 

A. Meja Table 

B. Bdju t’oat 

C. Seluiir Trousers 

D. Sii7)ipini Boat 

F. Kasut Shoes 

Chinese eaiididate' at initiation held 3 .'ticks of ineensc. swore 


seereev on thcuii and extin.guished tlunu by plunging the liidited 
ends into a bowl of water or wine, saying “ So may my life be 
♦‘Xtingiiisbed. if I divulge the' secrets of tbi> society. 
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These societies being l)ranches of the notorious Ghee Hin and 
Ghee Hok Triad Societies, it was necessary for the Chinese Tnad 
members to have some members of the mother Lodge ]Oin the^ Keel 
and White Tlag societies in order to spy on them, keep covertly in 
toiicli with their doings, and detect possible traitors. _ 

The oath of secreev for the Chinese was literally: “ If I betray 
mv oath, may the devil get me when I am dead.” The middle 
liinmr of the candidate’s right hand was pricked and a drop of blood 
snuee:i:ed into a cup of wine. A white cock was cleeapdated and a 
(Iron of its lilood also was mixed with the wine. A sip irom tms 
nTiiesonie clip was taken bv all the members and newly initiated 
candidates and in this wav they became sworn blood brothers. In 
-^weariim in Malavs. the Koran was placed on the candidate s head 
and with arms held aloft he repeated the following oath, ’ It ^ 
betrav the secrets of this Society, may the Koran devour my en- 
trails ” A cu]i of blood from the drojis taken from candidates 
iingens was sometimes mixed with milk, as emblematic of mother’s 
mirk and foster brotherhood. 



Thi're laii he no doubt tliat the Ked and White Flag Societies 
uei’e (-ivated at the instance (d' the llcadiiien of the (ihee Ilin and 
Ghee Ilok ’triad Societies and were i;-ed to deal with the local police 
(the majority of whom arc still iMalays) and sucli other iMalays as 
lieadniiii. S( hoolniasters. haililt's and other Government employes. 
The word “ Ked ” sigiiilied ‘ righteousness ’ and the word “ White ” 

‘ loyalty.’ For Kighteoii.sncss and Jmyalty were the two watchwords 
of the ’Friad Society. The colour of the flags, which were trian- 
gular in shape were Ked and W hite, sin h Hags are iii coiiiinoii use 
among Mm-liiiis. Votive flags of tliese colours are often found at 
sacred sjiots. wliert* s]>irits are supposed to reside. 

The existence of the.'-e societies was jiurelv local. Ttieir mem- 
bers were niostiy bullies and were engaged by the Chinese Triad 
Societv to do work, which the Triad Sociclv did not want lirought 
lioiiie to it. Tile two 'Ocieties were iievi-r recogniztd or registered 
by the Government in the sauiL' wav as the Gliee lliii, Ghee Hok, 
and other Triad Societies were recognized before 1S90, when all of 
llieiii were declared unlawful and dangerous and compelled to hand 
over their seals and insignia to the Goveriiiiient. Tliese Malay 
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bodies had no })olitical aims like the original aims of tlie Triad 
Society. From first to last they were appendages and conveniences 
of the Triad Society. Some time after the suppression of the latter 
they became insignificant though at odd times they caused trouble 
by levying blackmail and fo.stering disturbances. But their acti- 
vities never caused serious concern and I suppose they no longer 
exist to-day. The formation of secret societies is rather alien to the 
Malay character and must depend generally on a religious motive. 
The Red and AVhite Flag Societies were only kept alive bv the 
knowledge that they had in the Triad Society a powerful organiza- 
tion Ix'hind them. 

The Diploma of the M’hite Flag Society was an oblong piece of 
yellow silk with a diamond on one side round which was written 
the oath of secrecy; on the other side ap})eared the name of the 
member. The Red Flag Diploma was a ticket on yellow <n- red 
paper. On one side was written the name of the member and his 
address or kampoug; on the other side a device bearing crossed Rod 
triangular flags and a facsimile of the Eight Diagrams ‘‘ Pat 
Kwa ” which showed the influence of the Chinese Triad Society. 


A Preliminary Account of the Geology 
of Kelantan 

By II. E. S.w.voE. 

Preface 

A discussion as to the ages and sy>tcms to which the rocks of 
Kehuitan belongs, is unnece-sary. The formations are similar in 
every resixct to those of the rest of the Renin.^ula, which have 
been determined by Mr. .1. B. Scrivenor to be as follows: — 

The sediments are divided into two main groujis, the Rauh 
Series (ealeareousl, and the Quartzite and Shale Series, 
'fhe age of the former is from Carboniferous to rermian, 
while that of the latter is Triassie. The e.xaet relation of the cherts 
to these two series is still iindeeided. While at lirst it was thought 
that they were a distinct series oeeiirring between the Rauhs and 
(Juartzites ami separated from the latter by an unconformity, it 
now seems quite ]iossihle that they form a passage from the 
calcareous to the seilimeiitarv rocks. The Pahang Yoleanic Series, 
being fouml in Ijoth the R.uih and (Quartzite and Shale S'-rie.-, 
ranges from ( 'arhoniferom to Tria-sic in age. The granite of the 
Peninsula has heiui determined as IMesozoie and younger than the 
tjuartzite and Shale Series. 

1925J Boynl A'^iittir Sodely. 
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Literature Dealing with the Geology and General Physical 
Features of Kelantan. 

Gkmiam, IV. A. IvEL IXTAX. Gla.sgow, 1908, pp. 4-13. 101-108. 
St.wj.ey Low, A'. E. Kelaxtax axd its X.itueal Eesource.s. 

The Alining Alau-aziiic, \'ol, X.XIV, pp. 11-20, London, 
1921. 

Swi.t'itxii \A r. Sir. E. Some Accoi'xt of the Ix'depex'DEXt 
X \titi; States or the AIalay Pexixsut. i. Journal 
Strait' Braiirli. Eoval .\>iaiie Society, Xo. A'l, pp. IGl- 
202 . 

U'a iT.ii'T uAiiT. J. Kelantax AXD AiY Tkip TO Grxoxo T.AirAX, 

• lournnl Sraits Brandi. Eoval Asiatic Society. Xo. 
XXXVII, pp. 1-27. 

Ot!ii-r ]irol>alilo rcl'iTcncc^ are; — Journals Straits Branch, 
Eoval .\>iatlc Society. Xos. 1, A*I, XI, & X.XIV. 

II. Physical Features and General Geological Sketch. 

The main granite range (J the Peninsula forms t!i(' western 
lioumlarv ot Kelantan. Following the range nnrth-iiorth-east- 
wards I'rnm Gunoiig Yoiig A'ap (7, 090 ft.) on the Perak border, 
there are eeveral [leak' of 0.000 I't. and 7.000 It. in height, of whieh 
(iiiiKiiig ITu Temengor ( 7,020 ft.), t.uiioiig Gr.ih (0,S9!I ft.) and 
(Umuiig X'ormg (0.194 ft.) are perhaps the best known. 

North of Gunoiig X'oriiig. the granite outcroj) of the Alain 
Hange hifureate.s. one arm trending north-north-west into I’jiper 
Perak, and the other north-north-east through the north-ivest 
( orner of Kelantan into Siam, sending out a spur in a north-east- 
erly direction into Kelantan. Trending ea't-.'outli-east from Xor- 
iiig there i' a smaller >pnr eoiitaiiiiiig the peak.s of Gunoiig Ayam 
(•7.030 ft.) and Gunoiig Sftong (4,.S80 ft.). ” 

In the north of the State there i' an alluvial plain with an area 
of more than 1.000 '([uaiv mile'. It i.> hounded on the iiurtli and 
ea.'t h\ the ( hilia Sea, and on the north-west Ijv tlie Sungin Golok, 
whidi form' part of the hoiindary between Kelantan and S.am. In 
the 'outli. at a di'tanee of about 2.j miles from the coast, the land 
ri'c- ami 'iiiall i'dated quartzite and shale hills appear. The.se, 
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iiicreas.ing' in immbLr and heiglit, cveiitually form a range that ha< 
Gnnong Tahan (T.lbd ft.) on tlie i’ahang liordcr. as its liigho't 
]:cak, and thus may lie identified with the Tahan Ihinge of ([uartzite 
and shales in Pahang. 

In the east of the jilain, about ten miles from the (•oa>t, there 
are Some small granite hills, which, isolated at first, inere.ise in 
height and run together to form a simr, the northern e.xtremity of 
the granite range whieh, separating Kelant.ui and Trengganu. has 
several peaks upwards of 1,000 ft. in height. 

There are many large and .small limestone hills and ridgi's in 
the south-east part of the State, which rise ahrujitlv out of the exten- 
sive alluvial plain through which the Suugei (ialas flow s. Thev 
are obviously of the ssune scries which, in Pin Pahang, contain' the 
Gherual Pangc. llctwcen tlu'sc limestone hills and t!ic Mam 
Pange, there are quartzite and sluile lulls, which are a prominent 
feature in Pahamt. where thev are known a' the Maui Pamre Foot- 
hills. 

Further work in this district may reseal (.'hert Senes rocks and 
caleaixous rocks between the iMain Paiige and the. ilain Paiige Fool- 
hills. In the T'lu Siingei Peti'. cherts have la eii found, tog-ether 
with actiiiolite-epidote schists, quite clo.'O to the granite. 

Strong shearing is a typical feature of tlic rock' ohb.-r than 
the granite {i.e. Quartzite and Shale Sei'ic'. Chert. Pahang 
Nhileanic Series, atid Pauli Series.) 

III. The Granite and Allied Rocks. 

The granites of Kclaiit-ni are 'imihir to those of th ■ other jj-irts 
of the I’eiiinsula. That of the ^lain Paiige. which i' the pre- 
dominant type, is U'ually a eoar'C-te.xtured \anety with large por- 
]ihvritic crystals of fel-par. .Xoii-porpiiyrilic guuute and liner- 
te.xtured granite are found in sexeral distriits. 

Biikit Kemahang and Biikit Poll, at the head of the spur that 
projects from the iMnin Pangc in the north, consist of nia.-ses uf the 
coarse porjdivritic granite, with local niodificat'or.s. 

The porjiliyrit ic granite has large jilieiioi rysts of orthoibi'e in 
a groinulma'S of ([luirtz and biotite, and oci a.'ioiially some green 
hornblende. In pl-ices the oiiterojis are liner-text ui'cd. and ddfer 
eoiisiderably as to their acidity or basicity ; tlFus i.- due to Ilow in the 
unconsolidated magma. These gneis-io hands and luitehc' often 
have a nidth of -t ft. 

Sometimes the granite jia.sscs into qiiartz-]iorphyry, which, 
however, forms only small and isolated patches m the mas'. At 
Bukit Poll graiiite-purphvry is found. 

The outcrops on Bukit .leli are of .'imilar I'oeks. 

Gunong Xoriiig Iveeliil (Xoring least) is a very steep moun- 
tain. X’o outcrops were pas.sed cither on the ascent or the descent, 
hut boulders o(-enr. They are of soft, deeompo'cd hiotite-gr.iiiiii-, 
non-porjihvritie hut fairly coarse-textnred. Granite from the lulls 
close by, and in the Suiigei Bala, whieh runs near the foot uf Xoring 
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Ivt'chil. is the usual porjAvritic variety, tvitli occasional outcrops 
ot liiier-texturc d hiotite-graiiite. 

Gmiong Setong is a mai>s of similar granite capped vitli meta- 
morphosed lime.sioiie. At the summit the rock contains many 
'000111 hirv minerals, derived from contact with the limestone, chief 
among whioli are : — gam t. ) yroxciie, cpidotg amphil ole and sphene. 
GninitC' from I'lu fSungei B“tis are described elsewhere. 

Tlie Kf"!:!! Bange. which i> ]iart of the Kemaliang spur, is 
compo cd of typical Main Eange granite. 

The Kehintan-Trengganu boundary range is granite of some- 
what s.milar nature. Phenocrysts of felspar are common, and the 
ilomiiiaTiiig forro-magnesian mineral is biotite, although there is 
noarlv alwavs hornblende in addition, and sometimes it is so abun- 
dant tliat tho rock becomes a liornblende granite. On the Pasir 
Putch-lvota P)liant road, llukit Giinong, and Bukit Padang Baja are 
of 1 oarse poipliiritic biotite-granite containing hornblende. Bukit 
IM.irak n 1 lot te-granite and Bukit Mak Lipah i.s biotTt-hornbleiide- 
graiiite. Bukit Jawa gives outcrops of hornblende-granite and 
iiornbh iidi -liintitc' granite. They are not porphyritic and are of 
medium texture. 

Oil th(' Trunk Boad, Bukit Kemuning gives two varieties of 
liornhlende-grnnite, one coarse and porphyritic, the other of medium 
tcMure and non-porphyritic. an ordinary hiotite granite, and a 
hiotite-lioniljlcnde granite. Bukit Balu Btsar is liornlilende-liiotito 
granite of coarse te.xture. Bukit Sahot is also horiililende-hiotite- 
granite coarse, in texture, hut the felspars are pink, giving the rock 
in gineral a 'almon colour. 

On tIt' Pasir Putch-Ttmangan road, Bukit llangus, Bukit 
.Tcram. and Bukit Aver Tinggi Kechil arc all of medium-textured 
Idotitc-granile. Bukit Tiialang Ghajai is hiotite-horiihknde- 
graiiite, and Bukit Kabong is hornbleiule-graiiite. Bukit Yong is 
liiotite-graiiite xvith local modilications of cpiartz-jiorphyry, and 
Bukit Batu Pci'gasah is porpliyritic biotite-granite. 

About four mih s up the Sungei Pahi, a tributary of the Siuigei 
[Abir, there are extemAve outcrops of lioriihlende-granite. Tlie 
Sungei Lebir Kcchil flow.s over granite country which extends to 
within thne or four miles of its mouth. Biotite and biotite-horn- 
bleiiile-gTunites occur, some of wliich also contain pyroxene. 

Jlornbleiide-granite also occurs on the railway trace about six 
miles S, p. of Kuala Gris. 

A weathered hnrnhlende-syenite is found at Bukit Paeliat, 
xvhere it is intruded into rocks of the Pahang Volcanic Series. Py- 
roxi nc is an acicssory mineral. A.^ociated witli the gramite are 
dyki‘s of a]ilite. These are found cutting the outcrops at Bukit 
Jeram. Bukit Ayer 1 inggi Kechil, Bukit iMarak, and in a stream 
at the foc)t of Bukit Jhitu Pengasah. 

Boulder' of grei'cn are found at Bukit Tajam, a ridge about 
4.000 ft. high, nortii of Gunong Xoring Kechil. They are composed 
of cpiartz and mu'covite, with .siihordiiiate iron-mineraK. 
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Diorite is found at Bukit Setambul, and in the Flu Sungci 
Pergau. Those from Bukit Setanibul contain abundant hornblende 
and p^Toxeiie in addition to felspar (alhite), biotite, jnrrhutite^ and 
other iron minerals. 

A dyke of alteied lampropliyre S ft. wide, is intruded into thc^ 
limestone in the Sungei Sokor, about lij miles above Kuala Liang. 
It strikes W. S. IV./E. K. E. and dips .SO K. X. AV. The fact that 
this strike is parallel to the trend of the Klmahang Spur, and the 
dip directly towards it, suggest a connection with that granite. 

The lamprophyre conshts of a grouiidmass of abundant latlw 
of plagioclase (oligoclase-andesine), and biotite, with larger crys- 
tals that have been repla'-ed by a mixture of ebloiite an.l (■.ilcte. 
The shapes of these ])seudomorphs are typical of hornblende and 
olivine, and one or two sng£iest aiigite al.^o. A f i w' .-.Mall crv.-tals 
of hornblende, partly altered to chlorite, can Ise seen. Thi'ri' is 
abundant finely disseminated black iron-oxide. 

IV. The Raiib Series. 

.-Vs in the other parts of the Peninsula, tliis cah.'areous .'Cries 
includes phyllites and schi't.s in addition to crystalline limestones 
and shales. The general strike of the series, a.s far ns has been 
ascertained, varies from E.X.E./W.S.AV. to X.VV., y.E. The 
dij) niay bo to eitlicr east or west or vertical, d'ln' maioritv of 
readings taken gave strike X./S.. dip stec]) to either ea't or wo't or 
verticai. Many gave X.X.VV. S.S.K. with dii) eitlier vertical or 
stee]) to E.X.E., some gave E.N'.E./ W.S.W'. with ili|) steep to 
X.X.VV., and isolated readings gave .X.N.K. S.S.VV. di]) gentle to 
VV.X.VV'., X.X.VV. F.S.E. di]) stce]> to W.S.VV.. ainl X'.VV. S.K. dip 
stee]) to X.E. Limestone and ...bah* outc-rops arc found in ITu 
Sungei Sokor. Flu Sungei Liang. Flu Sungci Pergau. in the 
country on both banks of the Sungei Galas from the Pahang boun- 
dary to Jeram -V-iiit, on the railway trace between Vlanik Frai ami 
Kuala Gris, in the Sungei .Vring ami near the Sungei liurian. 
(Botli these rivers are tributaries of the Sungei l.eljir. the latur 
in the extreme ulu.) 

Metamorphosed limestone forms the ca]) of Gunong .Setong, 
and is evidi'utly tin* remains i.f Innestom* that .subsided int > thi* 
granite when the IMaiu Ilange anticline was broki'ii up and the 
granite intruded. The rock is now a mass of crystalline ealcite in 
which are streaks and jmtehes of secondary minerals and of the 
altered granite. The commonest secondary inineral.s are mclaniie 
garnet, greenish pyroxene, ejiidote, greeni.sh biotite, ]iale green mus- 
covite, chnndrodite and spbene. 

In the Sungei .Vring are si'veral exjiosures of limestone, nu’ta- 
murphosed by intrusions of I’ahang Volcanic Scries rucks, (dole- 
rites). into marble. Several handsome figured niarbli. vur.- .ib- 
tained, the colours being; — Indian red with jiatehes and streaks of 
white and darker red ; mixture of white and jiink with '■ hairs ” and 
small spots of black and red; patches of blue-grey with veins of 
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pink and white and thin &trcak^ of black and white; patches of 
Indian red. giny and jiink, streaked with “ hairs” of black and red. 
All the aboae are of very fine texture; in addition there are fine- 
textured plain white and grey-white varietie.s. and a coarse saccha- 
roidal greyish-vhite marble. 

A les< inetamorjihosed limestone occurs at Gua Gelak (near 
klanik I'rai ). The colours are; — streaks of yellow-brown and blue- 
grevi'h white, and an ivory-like variety which is a very pale yellow- 
hniwn with black ^jiots. The only Pahang Volcanic Series rock seen 
in aitual contact with this llnle^tone is a narrow band of volcanic 
ash from four to eight inches wide. 

On both banks of the Sungei Galas, and in the river from 
just abo\(> Kuala Aenguiri to Gbegar Panjang (near Kuala Lebir), 
are coiuimiiu's oiiti loj s of plnllitcs. Thev are usuallv of a ureen- 
is'i colour, ui’d ai'c eiidcntly slrouglv sheared cokanic ashes whicli 
wci'e inlerbedded with the original Paul) shales. In them caleitc 
is a (oinnion se< ondary niiucral. 

-Mica-schists and hornhleiule-schists aKo occur. Some of the 
latter contain ahumlaut zoisite. 

So far the only fossils found in Kelantan are ferns, which 
wci'c ohtained from a single outcrop of Patih shales, dark grev in 
(olour. ahout half a mile U]» the Sungei Chiku (a tributary of" the 
Sungei Galas, just a,bo\e Kuala iS'eiiggiri). 

V. The Cherts and the Associated Rocks. 

In Ixelaiitan ( hert Series roeks hate S(> far onlv liemi met 
■uitli ill the bill Sungei l.ehir, v Inu'e seteral oulerojjs are exposed 
and in the Sungei Jhtis. Th.e strike \anes from E.A.K./W.S bV. 
to N.A.W. S.S.K. The (lip may lie either westerly or easterly, 
aiul i.' nsually steep, sometimes tertual. 

In tlie Sungei Aring, ahout one and a half miles hebtw 
Kampong IKwawin. they are associated with Paub roeks— lime- 
stones and shales — and Pahang Voleauie Series roeks. A similar 
exposure ueeiirs about half a mile above Kampong Perawin. Tlie 
(herts are interbedded witli shales and \ ohanie'"’ ashes, the beds 
of chert having an average thickness of about S inches. 

Partber up the Sunget L('.bir. a few hundred vards above Kualtj 
Pf-rtaug, they are associated with the Quart/.ite' and Shale Series 
nn,l Pahang \ oleauie S. ries roeks, the cherts being interbeddecl 
with tohaiiie ash. shales and line grained (luartzites. The thiek- 
Jie-s of the lieds caries from ’-i uielies to 1 ft. Other exposures 
are f.uind -outh of Kuala Pf-rtang up to Kuala Durian, where both 
haul) and (juartzite ami Shale fseries roeks nro found. 

Some (.1 the (herts ha\e heeii more or less stronglv sheared 
and lire( elated. (heir usual colour is green with oeeas'ional thin 
l.amls ol w bite. Some of the interhedded cpiartzites contain fra"-- 
nieiits (it cliert ami aiiparently a certain amount of fc‘ls])ar. 
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It has heen noticed that tliose outcrojts usually occur in 
districts wh('re hoth Pauh and (Jiiartzite and Shale Senes laaks 
•ai’e found, and nsnally having the same stiakc and (hp as tliein. 
I'liis suggests that they are eitlier tlie oldest rocks of the (,>nart;'ite 
and Shale Series tir the youngest of the Eauh Series, 

Cherts, some of them radiolarian, am found in the Snngei 
Aeiiggiri near the Perak houiidarv. lietueen Ivuala Ktihq! ami 
Jvnala Perias. and jnst ahove Knala Cerias. In the Siineei lie' is, 
they are fonnd at l.ata Gajah, 

VI. The Pahang Volcanic Series. 

I]i his nnnnoir on the (ieolo.gv of Pin Pahang. iMr. d. 1>. 
Serhenor. sjieaking of tln’ Pahang Volcanic Seiics >a'' (o, 11). 
"These njlianic reek.' are most muiieroim in eountry i o!iii)o--(>d 

of Iianh SiM’ies reeks. hut are found .sparinuly wit'i the 

Goinlwana (i.e. (^iiart/ite and Shale Series) rocks also." This 
is not the ease in Kelantan, where Jhihang ^'oleanie Series a.'h.s 
and lavas ari' interheilded with (>iiartzite and Shah' Senes roi ks 
oxer an area whi( h extends from iXorth to South foi' ahout to iniles. 
The Sun, gel J.elnr Hows over the greater part of this district, and 
in this river tiie outcrops of the I’aliang X'oleanie Series roc-ks ari' 
far more ahiimlaiu than those of tlie (^luirtziti- and Shale 'series. 
It is (piite iirohahle that Pahan.g X'oleanie Series rocks are even 
more eoinnion in districts (•o|npo^ed of Jiaiih Series rocks hut the 
outcrops in tlie Simgei Lehir. and on the right hank ol the Snngei 
Kelantan helow Kuala l.eiiir. cannot lie de.~irihed as ".'i.aniig," 
Phvolites are iiiO't eoninion in the north of the district, hut one 
or two outcrops are found in tlie MUitli. Andesites oeeiir in the 
south. Delerite outcrops are found in the north and Mjuth, tho-e 
in the north liein.g hv far tlie larger. 

The following are ileseri]itions of txpieal loek^. 

Jill YoLiTK. Coinposeil of stron.gly nsorlud jihenoei", st-; ol 
<liuii'tz and felspar, which originally had good ervstai outline, in 
a base apjiarenllv maiiii.v loniposed ol nui ai eoii> aguregales. 
(derixed from feisjiar). Flow striKture is usually marked a.nd 
.s[ilienilites are eomnioil. Caleite is a (oninion -eeondai’v in.iienih 
lIouMiLKMiK AxDKsrrr:. 'I'he .uroiindina-.-. i- imually i ompo'Cil 
of micaceous minerals I'esultiii.g from the deeonipoMluin of le'^pai-s. 
Clear sections show it to eon.'ist of minute needles and lath-- of 
phigioelase arranged more or less [larallel to each other, and >u,g- 
.gesting Hoxv striieture. In it are [dieiioi rvsm ol /.oned teppars, 
eommonlv twinned in irre.gular ^a^lllon. which are mainly jdagio- 
elase. (F.xtinction angles of lahradonte haxe hemi ohiaii'ed. 
although iisiiallv the felsjiari- are too decomposed Ini' their exli’u- 
tioii angles to he ri'cognised). ,\ few latlis ol liroxvn hoi'iihlciule 
are present, also a few fragments of (oloui'less p\ro\ene. Seeoiuhi- 
rv epidete is eoniiiion. 
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Augite AxdE'ITE. Ill striK-tiire >iiuilar to tlie al)o\r-, Init 
jilienoc n ;^ts of lionoy-coloured augite are aluinilaiit. in^;tea(l of 
lionilileiide. Secondarv epidote is eoiuiuon. 

JtoLEKiTE. The strui-ture of tlie roek is ojiliitic. It consists 
of small lath-like crystals of feEpar (Carlsbad twinning clear, 
])olvsynthetic twinning not ilisfiint), with huger masses and some 
i rvstals of augite, some of which have licen altered to chlorite an<f 
serpentine. ( fn ities filled nitli chlorite aie common; chlorite and 
secondarv cah-ite make up most of the hase. 

(^r\iny. Doleimte, Comjiosed of ahundant small idiomorphii' 
crystal' and laths ot idagioclasi' ((digoclasc-alhite) with interstitial 
greenish chlorite and aluindaiit ihiieiiite. which is eominonlv 
allenal to leueoxene. There are sjioradic hlehs of (iiiartz, some 
eolonrless ])\ro.\ene and a small amount of e[iidote ]'reseut. 

South of IManik I rai andesitiit ashes, breccias, and tutfs are 
1 erv l•ommo^. more so than the hi\as. In addition to fragments 
ol lava (andesite), 'hale, chert, and quartz, the tutfs and breccias 
sometinii's (ontain rounded Iragiiumts — resemhliiig pehhies — of a 
Siliceous rock whi( h is jirohalilv similar to that deserihed hv l\rr. 

page •‘io.'i of his jiaper " 'file Pahang ^'ok•ani(• 
Series." (Ceological ^lagaziiie, Vol. 1 \'.) The minerals 

commonlv rorinmg the matrix ot the tulls, etc., are ahundant 
laths ol l(‘lspar. some quartz, colourless psroxene, yellowish horn- 
hleiide. 11 hhiek mineral ( proha hly magnetite) and varying amounts 
of (-hlorite and epidote. 

li’liyo'ite a'lu's oe( nr together with the rhyidites in the north. 
They eontaiii re'orhed crystal' of quartz, and .sometimes plagioclase, 
set in a tel'|,athie (eryptoeiwstalline) base. Small Ihikes of 
nii:seo\ite and oeea.'ioiially h.ornhlende are iirc'cnt. Kj.idote is 

COJltlllOll. 

Other ashes which cannot he elassitied are lommon over the 
w hole (listrii t. 


t^iartz-jiorjdiyrv ot the .'Uine eruptive period is found in the 
north at sevi ral jdaees. It 'Oinetimes so much resemhhs the 
rhyolites as to he indistmguislmhle from them. 

Pyroxeiie-granite-jiorj.Jiyry— |,n,l,al,ly similar roek to that 
mentioned hy .Mr. K. S. Willhonrii. in his memoir on Af-n-i SCm- 
hilan and Sunth Sflaiigor (p. .V.i).-us found ou the railway line 
near .Manik rai trom i.egs liiitf t„ thitig. It ,s strongdv sheaied 
and IS intrnd.Ml mto ealeareons epidote-ehlorite-sehists ami mioa- 
seh.sts winch were oiiee Kill, I, Senes shales. Xo e,-anite ontenms 
were lonml ,n the 'ame di'triet with which this intrusion could 
he nmneted. and the roi-k i' hel,e^ed to be of Pahane Voleiinie 
Nu-ie' age on anouiit of this and tho strong shearing shown hml, 

ii., It.-, t.. Ill,- ia„„-„„.,n 1 ., ||„. . 

J>aiigi, (■rainte. ^ -i-i.n 
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The intinisioiis of the Pahans: A^olianie Seviis have feniicil 
>everal hill ranyo!', some of tlicm well o\er I.IMIO ft. in !leieh^ 
yonevallv tremliiio- X S. oil both sides of tlu- Suilitei T.ehii- ai >1 tie- 
Sungei Ivelaiitaii between Taiiah iferah and Kuala Lehir. Of 
these the Teinangan Puinge {!i(iS ft.) is rhyolite, i-h\ olite-a'-le'- and 
the ((uartz-porphyvy nieiitioned 'alani-. The lUikit Oenting — 
Bukit Paehat I’aiige is dolerite, a-~ are also a few small hills Xortli 
of the range, and Bnkit l\Iakah north of Taiiah Merah. P>ukit 
Mengknhang is of ro< ks similar to those of the 'reinanuaii llaii.g '. 
Jdnkit Pinaitg (t,bC<l ft.) gives ontirops of andesite tiill's and as'u's. 
Oil Piukit Papan oiiterops of angite-aiidesite \\ n’e found; Bnkit 
Kasan is of andesite ash. 

I'ahang b'ohaiiie Series roiks intrusive into the i’anh Series 
t'Xtend from just al)o\e Kuala Xen.ggiri, in Pin Sungei Oaht'. 
to Jeram Apit, in the Sungei Galas t.elow Kuala Pergan, and are 
lontimied nort liwaids to tiu' Pin Sungei Sokor. The ous rop^ in 
this area are not so ahiimlant as those in tlie Siin.eei l.ehir. '1 he 
eommonest roek is a strongly slH<ai'ed ash, the phyllites inentioited 
;it the 011(1 of c-hapter 1 \’, 'I liese oeeiir iiiterheiided with tile shah's 
over the whole distriit. d’luv usually contain a lair aiiiouiit "1 
.secondary cahite. 

l.a\as oulei'op at Kuala Sungei Xf'iiggiri ; .levam d ras Mnnak 
and ill the Sungei Cliiku; rhyolites, often glassy, lieing predomi- 
nant, Sonio weathered lavas may he tracliytes, and one siieeimeu 
is like a weathered quartz-dolerite. Andesites were not lotiiid. 
J'hxtensivo outerops of rliyolites, lull's and ashes eiriir in the Suneei 
Oiiikn, Xear Kuala Cliiku they are interliedded with rossilii"roiis 
JJatib sliales, hut towards the Chi liiey lieeome tne eounli'.v ro. !:. 
These rocks were followed for some six miles ii]i the Sung“i ('luhii. 
It is prolialile that they form ]>art of, or are eoniieeted witli, the 
ro( ks that form Bukit Kasan on tho Stingei Behir. 

The phvllites mentioned ahove also oicnr in the Sungei Xeim- 
giri, between Kuala X'en.ggiri and Kuala l.ah. 

Between Pulai and Kuiidor an outcrop and a Imulder of ash 
occur a ijuarter and half a mile respectively hevoiid the >’,ing','i 
Batu Papan. 

The Pahang' \'oleanie Series rocks in the I lit Sungei Sokoi 
are ashes, and ashes are also found interliedded with Quai'l/.'te and 
Shale Series rocks in the Sunnei Neiiggiri lietweeii Kua'a I’erolaU 
and Kuala Kulap. and in the Sungei Pergan near Kaiipioiig 
Kaiuhd.;. 

VII. The Quartzite and Shale Series. 

The hest outcrops of these rut ks occur in the Sungei >.ol\or, 
1 rom Kuala Sokor to Kuala Liang. Over this distance tlie miteiojis 
are almost coiitinuous, and all varieties of the series are louiid. 
ranging from soft, elavev shales, through 'Uiidy sh.i'es, (;ne-g'''ained 
quartzites and coarse-grained ijiiartzites. to i ongloiiiei'ates. Pahamg 

lh2,')J Hoyiil Asiiilic Socieli/. 
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Volcanic Series rock^ are not at all abundant, only one or two sill? 
of an altered porphyi'y and a few beds of asb Ijeine- found, but 
Enkit llatu IMfngkiiiiang (>ee (’hap. II.), round thi' base of wl'.ieh 
the ii\er t'.oW'. lepresents tliat series in this district. 

In the Sun, eel Lelur. aJtliongli the outcrops are less numerous, 
thev are found o^ er a greater area, (from Kuala Lebir to Sungei 
ihirian). 

The (oinmonest rock' in the Sur.gei Kelautan, between Bukit 
I’aiiau and Kuala Lebir. are soft, weatheri'd shales, witli occasional 
oiiiirop' of puartzite (at Ibikit Eanau) ; sandstones (at Tebing 
Tinn.ei and Temangan ) ; carbonaceous (piartzite (Kuala Sukor) ; 
ami iiue-te.\turi‘d nuneovjte-schi'-ts, wliich rejil'esent strongly 
slieared (iiiart/ite', (at Ivuala llau. Kain[)ong Irak. I’asir Klang 
and 'I’aku). 

TIu' (uttr.igs on the railway-liiie between Bukit Panan and 
IManik Krai ai'e all eomposecl id' sid't weatliereil shales, interbedded 
with wliiih are oei asional lii.ds id' Wiuitlii’reil voleanie asb, with a 
few intrusions id' la\a. 

.-Vt several place' on the Sungei (talas, quartzite and shales 
are found. aPernating with oiiterops of Itaidi Series rocks. 

( oining down the river from Pahang, they an.' first met with 
at Ibisir f sir. about I'l miles 1 rom tlie hotind.uw. The outerojis 
I oiitinue lor ahoiit 4 or .> miles to tlie Suipuei .Vsap. when limestones 
reappear, only to gi\e place to shales ni this .series about 1 iiiiles 
dow ii'tream. 1 Imse shales persist for about s miles, to within a 
mile of the railwav-'tation .'Ue at l.niiau Kfsttiri. The remaiiuler 
rif thi' I onntrv up to the 'tatimi-site i' limestone. 

4 he Sei'ies is not met With <igam until one realties the Sungei 
Keiiiuliu. about 'i-> miles below Limau Ixi'sturi. Here, outer. qis of 
sandy slialc' oieur oxer a distam e of almut 4 mih's. 

Kuala lei'gau f.'tate is on (Quartzite and Shale Series eeuntiw, 
outiTops 111 '■hales and boulders ol quartzite being roiiimonlv found 
111 niaiix jiarts of the estate. 'I In- scries eoutiiiues up the Sungei 
Pergau to above Kaiiqiong Ihiutau itfains. 


Ill the Sung! 1 lieti'. near the IVrak bouiidai'v. there is a 
gianile-seliist ^((,)iiaitzite and .Shale Seni’s) junction, just lieloxv 
Kuala Alnr iuihang. 1 he si-hists are eontimied to within two 
iiules iif^Kuahi Bell', ami they outi rop again alinut one mile hidow 
Kuaia Ik'ti'. after wim li they can he followed to Kuala Kcdai.. 
J-.\i lulling Kuala Heti'. the distaiue eoxcred i^ about ■p) miles. 


Jt I' prohablc that som,. ,,1 t|„. plivllpcs in the Suncei (bilas 
should he 111, hided III the (juart/.ite 'and Shale Serii's. Bukit 
Kiiaiig. on the Sungei t.olok, m i imqioseil id' verv line-grained white' 
quartzite. Muilc' and quartzites aie also found in the river above 
the lull, almo't u]i to Kampong T.-,loh. and below, to Jfram I’erdali. 
leathered, ihixev 'hah" oeeur along tlie railwav line from Haiitau 
1 aiijang to a mile or m, I, ex,,,,.! (hial Pdnok Station, where tie v 
'‘dt. eoii'i'tiiig almost eiitirelv of kaolin. 
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'riui^e Siingei Golok rocks are on the line of strike of the 
more southerly outcrops, and are prohaMy a continuation of tliem. 
Some schists, honhlers of ^vhich are found near Kam[)ang Gemang. 
suggest that on the ina]) the series should lie carri(‘d rie'ht up to the 
granite. The same a])])Iies to Bidcit Itoli and Bukit Ruloh. Fdotiti; 
and quartz-schists ha\e heen found as houlders on the former liill, 
and between tlie latter and Kanipong Ji”goli. As with the other 
roi'ks older than tlie granite, strong shearing is a common feature 
of the (Juartziti' and Shale- Series. 

The average striku- (d' tlie series is A.N.W., S.S.K. ; strike-.: of 
A'.E./S.W. and W.X.W. T-l.S.K. iiave hei-n rc<-orded. d’he dig is 
usually \ery steeip. and may lie I'itlier eastc-rly or uesteilv. or 
\ eitical. 

East of the Kelautan-Trengganu Jhniudary Ihuige. near the 
coast in tli.e Pasir Puteli district, there are two small i-.ol.ited 
hills, Bukit Peraksi and Ihikit Gedomhak. Jlukit I’eraksi. the 
larger of the two. ((insists of white, fine-grained (piartzite siindar 
to that of Bukit Kuaiig. with some weathered altered shales siaim-d 
hrowii hy iron oxide. IMountaiiis that are almo.-t certamlv ( ompos- 
ed of (piartzite are: — Guiimig Siam (."i.Oltt ft.), ahoiit !<• inilc' 
E.M.E. of Pulai: Gumuig Siiiliiig (about -l.iUHi ft.) 'ome I’i miles 
X.X.W. of Pulai; and Bukit Senliug (approx. ■EoOii ft.) ahout in 
miles E.X.E. of Pulai. These names and rough posiiioiis arc gi\en 
on the strength (d' information snpi>li('d hy local Mala\s and Piil.ii 
Ciiim'sc. ft will he seen that on the iiiaji. (iunong Sintii'g is 
called (iiinong IJahoiig. and (iunong Siam. Suiting. 

There is a range of hills (.Mam IJange I'not-hill-) seen from 
Bukit Kuhn near Pulai. whieli are prohahly hetweeii the Sungi.-i 
Xeiiggiri and the Suiigei Perolali and m.iv eontiune as lar as tlm 
hills Hear Gunoni!' Si’-tong. Tlie Ming(‘i Betis and Suiigei .Ni'ng- 
giri (piartzites are believed to he jiart of this I'aiige, 

VI!1. The Tertiary Rocks. 

As \et no d’ertiaiw sediments liaxe been found in Kclanian. 

l)vke.s of \arious igneous, non-granitu laa k'. lUttiiiL. and 
therefore vonnger than the granite, will In- meiitiime(l and des- 
criptions given. At Bukit Batu J’eiigasah (near Bukit I’ljiig. in 
the Pasir Jhiteli di'trict). and in the Sungei Bala i:\ trihuiary on 
the right hank of the Sungei Pergan). and at Bukit 'leiiigor. dikes 
<d' dolerite oei ur. 

The lirst. from Bukit Batu Peiig.tsah. in addition to the <(, da- 
lime ])lagioclase (basic andesine). contains ahiindant lir(i'\u. honi- 
hleiidc and (•(dourless p\ roxeiie. Large areas ,,1 ihloiilc. and lim' 
m'(“(lles of apatite are common. 

The doh-rite from the Sungei Bala is a pyroxene-hearing 
larietv. IManv of the laths of jdagioelase id' the groiindmass ha\e 
been re[daeed hy a hlaek mineral. Clilorite is ahiindant. A dyke 
ai*i(l a small vein of iiorpliyrito tut tlu- granite at Lata Bimga. (in 
the l\(“sial section id' tlie Kenialiang Spur). 

lU'loJ Royal Aslalir Sfn ’ti’ly. 
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-Vii altered ])iir]divrv o(eiirs at Bukit Mak Lipali. (north end 
of tlie Kelaiitan — Trenggaiui Ijoiindary range). 

IX. Recent Deposits. 

rile alhnial plain deserihod in Chap. H. is very similar to 
that (if Kedah. It is jiroiiahly of niariue origin, modified hy river 
action. Old -ea-lieaehes lia\e been .-.een in several places about 
or li nubs troiii the coast, notably at I’asir Piiteb and bel^^een 
Kota iihaiu and Tuiniiat. d’lie latter runs parallel to the railvay 
line a fmv cards sonth-vr'st o1 it. 

X. Old Gold and Tin Workings Etc. 

Cold ba^ been worked in Kelaiitan bv Chinese miner.s from 
a \erv remote period. Traces of (dd working can be found in 
-evcril parts of the State, notibly oil the Kelantaii-Perak and 
Ktdantan-Siaiu boundaries, and in the Pulai district. 

J’ulai was founded liy a band of Kbeh Chinese, cut-throats 
and roliliers, who bed from Paliang into Kelaiitan, late in the 
eigliteentli or earlv in the nineteenth century, and who. coming 
upon llii‘ beautiful open ( ountry of the Snngei Bong and Plu 
Siingei Calas, deiideil to stay there. They (liseoverod that the 
district was gold-bearing, and turned their attention to mining. 
It is reputed to lia\e (piiekly beeome a \ery rieli settlement, into 
wliieli until fairly recently, people oilier tlian Khehs ventured at 
tlio risk of their lives. 

j'larlv in the v'oth eentury. from aixmt HH)4 to lOOl. Enroneaiis 
worked gold in Kidaiitan. and ]iroduce(l the greater jiart of the 
;aold e.\porte(l from the Ktat'' during the year P.iDh-l DOT, the value 
of whi( h was about e'.bd.bno. 

.Miout this tiino. jdaeos. nhicli had been, or were being, 
prospi'i tr'd for gold by Enropeans. iiiebnied tlu' Suiigei Ueiai on 
the left bank of the Siingei Ecbir; the Snngei Galas between Kuala 
Gri> and Kuala Bergan ; the Snngei Sarasa and Snngei Cbikn, both 
tnhutaries on the right hank of tlu' Snngei Galas; and the Snngei 
Bong ill the Hu of t lie SLingei Ga'as. Other districts worketl 
niainlv hy Chinese for gold were ac folb'ws. 

.''iitiijei Btli't, until 1 or -I vears ago. 

.''uuijci ('liiLu. 2'> ye.irs ago. 

Siiiiiji'i Miniiiu. 'bl-'l.') vear.' ago. 

Sinir/i’i JiiuiJri'ii (Chciiero). Bll;’.-!! and before. 

2' cl I III I II // 

Si!ii(/ci Hujiiii;/ (Berjan) 

Suiii/ci kciiil: j Near l.iniau Kestnri. 

kiiufjci Jicliili ) I. one; ago. 

,''iuii/rt Uniiloh. Old Workings and iii Knndor and Pulai 
districts. 
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In 1907 several European mining enter[)i'ises were in lieiiig, 
their eoiuessions covering nearly all the State. The ri\ers Gahi'. 
Xenggiri, Pergau, Lehir anrt the Kelantan down to Kuala Kc'-ial, 
were all being ])rosi)ectefl, a.s also were Ihikit Vo!'"' and PuhnT 
ilerbau, both at the north end of the Kelantan-Trengganu hounda- 
rv range. The latter two districts are reported to hai'e vielded 
some tin. and tin is said to ha\e been ol)tained from the Kelantan- 
Trenggaim boundary Pange, at Bukit Sahot in the north., and at 
the Elu Sungei Lehir Kechd in the soutli. !nit no tin niiiu's were 
o])ened up. 

A])art from the f'hinese gohl-wasliers. the only seriou.s att'oept 
at mining was that of the Duff Di'velopinent Company, at I hi 
Liang. — a tributary of the Sungei Sokor. on the right hank. Here, 
they found de]iosits of sul])hides. (iron. lead. zinc). In 1907 
they e.xported auriferous — aigentiferou.s — lead ore to tjie \.i!'.U' of 
$S.(I()0. 

in 1910 a iMalay started boring for oil. hut only suci ceded in 
discovering some clay wliieh contained no trace of oil. l\'hat 
was apparently the same land. Sungei T.emang. near I’asir iM.'.s. 
was jirospected in lOl'l by a Itntcli mining company, with negativi* 
results. 

Mouazite of good quality occurs in Kelantan : as-ays montiiiiu'il 
in 191.J gave 5. il'/i and 9. P, thonuni. 

concentrati' e.vaniined in I’.fhi. from the Sungm Bakon 
consisted mostly of titaniferous iron-ore and ejndote, with 'onie 
tourmaline, zircon, apatite and hornhiende (doubtful). Another 
concentrate from Sungei Lawang was nearly all zircon. 

It li.as not been possible to inililisli a map witli tliis |iaiicr: the 
roiufer is reforreil to tlio Kelantan Covernment nia]i for loralitie.-^. 
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Dato’ Paroi’, Were-Tiger. 

Bn Zaixal Abidix bix Ahmad. 

l)ali)' I’iU'oi. with whose iiaiiie is associated the Kannnat of 
Paroi' des( rilled hv Pr. Wiii.stedt in Journal li.A.S., M.B. Vol. II, 
Part 111, pane is wnloly heliiwed in Neiii'i Seinliilan to be a 
were-tiuer which wanders tliroiirihont that State. iMalacea and 
Northern .lohoi'e 'rhoiiuh tlu‘ title orisfinated from Pai'oi. a smidl 
tillaye about (i iiidr's from Serenihan on tlie road to Kuala Pihtli, 
the Dato' lite-- on the top of (innonjt Anifsi whicli stands in a 
trianule fornied hv Kuala Pilah, Serenihan and Tampin. T'here 
he eoinniands an arniv of timers that live in settlements like human 
heinus. fanninu. stndyinir. nanlinji the Koran, perforiuing ilushm 
reliuions e\ercis(‘s. and havinu' regular |)raetiee in fencino- and the 
art of ^el f-del once iMo't of tlu' tigers found in Negri 

Semhi'an ari' of this (oinjiany. Tresjiass hy a strange tig’er into 
the domain ol Dato Paroi leads to the '■ernbh} and npiroariotts 
lights between tigers that are heard ;ti linies in j iiiglo adjoining 
31alay villages. 

A Boy’s trip to Qunong Angsi, 

.\n Pin Jenpnil man died and tnrned info a Tneiiiher of this 
tiger band. One Ilari Paya eve. he came .it nightfall to visit his 
foriiier home. Finding one of liis grandchiidren outside, he 
assumed his old human shajie and told the hoy faseimiling stoiies 
iilioiit the Wonders of the settlcnn'nts on Ounong Angsi. The boy 
<-onsented to follow him there. \Vliereii)ion he found liiinsel'f 
transported on the hack of liis grandfatlter to (iiinong \u"’s:i. 
T'hefe he beheld with amazement the itetivities of the tiger 
brotherhood. Some were ]>raying. some were reading tlie Koran, 
some learning and praetising the art of fem iiig, otheigs were cook- 
ing and singing. P’ato' Paroi was ilieir supreme and retered lord. 
For two days the hoy was missing from ho.ne. — in fact tlLroiighont 
the Hail Kava icstival. On the third ,|ay. jninetuallv at the hour 
when he was first missed, he retiirne<l. i'lis gramlfatiier had taken 
linn hack in the twinkling of an eye." He was found sitting at 
the loot of a ( oeoinit palm, da/eil and olili\ ions of what was jiassing 
around him. Taken ti]) to the house, he graduallv regaiiuMV liH 
normal consciousness ,,f material thing-. (Questioning elh-ited from 
him a hill ae<-oiint of the \i-it of the old grandfather, td' his own 
trip with the old man to the abode of ,-pirit-tigers on Hiitiom.- 
Angsi. and of all that he had seen, ' ” 


1 he Boy-Attendant of Dato’ Paroi. 

Poptihu; l.elief iias ,t that wherever he goes Dato' Paro',' talms 
with him. hidden m his left foot, a hov-attendant who earrios his 
hetel-hox. As proid'. It is alleged that sometimes on., meets a 
tigers toot].rints. each ot which < oiuains within it in clear outline 
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the small footprint of a lumiau heiiig. Such fcxjtjiriuts hcloiit;- to 
Dato' ParoY. The earth where they are found is sacred. It is 
dug up and kept as a ])rotective talisman against all demons, siil;- 
ness, misfortunes and especially temporal tigers. 

The Meat-Buyiiig Incident. 

In villages where meat cannot he hail ulumeNer wanteil, it is 
eustoniary for iMalays to comhiiie and kill a hulfalo (ne\er a ' ow 
or any other animal) nr two at their mos(|Ue on the evimings hefo't' 
the Fasting IMonth and the two Hari I’ayas. Tlii> meat is d's- 
trihutcd at a iixed prii-e among c\ery family in the \dlage i\lii(di 
desires to huy. (Possihlx this custom is a suinival of a sacrilh ial 
rite practised in ]ire-i\lnslim days on any great o<-easion). It is 
regarded hy villagers as essential to the wch-oming of the Fast or 
the Ilari llayas. Xot inriaapiently (piarrels take ]ila(e lapween 
htishands and wl\es, if very little or no moat is })rocured for tie' 
family. It is a time of iryiiig and sorrowing for the mother or 
grandam of a family if her house is so unlucky as to he unahle to 
secure even a slice of meat. 

Xow on a certain ITari Paya (‘Ve when villagers weri^ hesy 
skinning, cutting and dealing out tin' meat of slaughtered hulla- 
loes. a stranger lad was seen among them with two hng'e hamhoo 
baskets (raqn) and a earryin” sti<-k .slnng across his shoulder, lie 
desired to hny some meat. This was granted and hoth ha'k. ts 
were ])iled liigli. Hating paid the value in cash, he left earrving 
his hurden. For some di.stanee he followed tlii' heateii path; lli'm 
ho turned sharply in the direction id' the forest. Those ]n’c'oiit 
felt cnrions, firstly heeaiise of tlu' extraonlinarv strength t\:th 
which 1 k‘ carried the two jiiled baskets (the weight of winch woidd. 
he too h('a\ V even for a grown man) and secondly on aeeoiint of 
Ills strange ari'ital and departure. Seteral jierMins followed Irm 
and watched. 'Phe hov came to a ]>la(e in the I'orc't. TIut" on 
a raised jiateli of ground a big tiger wa- sitting. I'lie hoy i olleo' si 
dry hates and twigs, and setting light to them threw all the ire at 
into the lire till the tlesli was lialf-lairnt and fairh roa^ti d. The 
cooked meat he servia! to tlie tiger who detoiir' il it in a slioia 1i,,ie, 
Knowing at once that tliis tiger could he no otlier than the Dato 
Paroi, and fi'aring lie might ohserve them, the wati hers Inirred 
hack to the mos(|iie and told their story. Ileiieefoiwvai'd. it w.is 
firmly helieted that I>ato' Pann' takes a hov aitmulant with him 
wherexer lie goes, and that the box's fooijirint olteii mtii wilhni 
till' f(iot])riiit of a tiger is that of the hoy l<i whom the villagers 
sold meat that dav. Kxideiitly. the storv i- an r.r /no/ /m /c m- 
X’lmtion to npliohl a ])o]nilar belief already in xogui'. the naima 
of the village is nnkiioxvn. 

Ih'Io] lloi/itl A.‘<iiitic Society. 
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The War with Dato’ Qunong Ledang. 


Independent of the coinnninity iinder Dato’ Paroi. and 
■centring aronnd Gunong Ledang (^It. Opliir) there is supposed to 
he another tiger-clan. The leader is Dato’ Gnnong Ledang. The 
two clans are said to have been for ages on unfriendly terms, d’he 
Gnnong Ledang tigers were formerly all enchained (lntriiiKtu 
Jjh'iniliii) on acconnt of their wildness and ferocity. 

Long ago when Dnkit Pntns (Itetween Seremhan and T\nala 
Pilah) had not yet got its name one of these chained tigers got 
loose. After wandering and making depredations for some mouths, 
he entered tlie confines of tlie Dato’ Paroi’s domain, where he 
eontinned his career of ])lnnder and destruction. The damage done 
was \crv great, and the insoletue of the intruder intolerable. So 
h(' was severely jmnislied by a ])arty sort by Dato' Paroi. and had 
to retire to Gnnong Ledang with broken limbs and exhausted 
sti'ength. Ills chief. Dato' Gnnong Ledang, was furious and deter- 
mined to avenge the .'-light, lie released a few score of his 
enchained v arrior-tigers, and led tln'in in ))erson into Dato’ Paroi's 
territory. Ilis main desire was to seize and punish Dato’ Pnroj, 
his ri\ai. All the tigers met on the way told him that Dato’ Paroi 
was then at (iunong Angsi. After a few days journey tlie party 
reached the jdace now known as Bukit Pntns. on the outskirts of 
Gunong Angsi iwopi'i'. There they met wliat ajipeared to them 
to he a small wild-cat. 


( an yon ti'll ns if you have scc'ii the' Dato’ Paroi anywhere 
about here? ” One of tliem asked of the wild cat. " If vini have 
not ", he eontinned, •'can you tell ns where we shall find him?” 

M hy arc' you a.sking tliese (HU'stions. Sir?" answered, the 
cat huinlily; " 1 suppose you liave some ohjc'ct in seeing him?" 

‘A oil must not quc'stion, desjiicahle hrat.’’’ growh'd the otlier. 
"We want an answer. Dato’ Paroi needs to he tauulit a le-son. 
(hie ef us has -utfered grace injuries by his orders. We ha\e c-oii.e 
all tile way from Gunong Ledang to exact the penalty clue. If lie 
hut ]i;i-s within sight of us. wc' >hall dec our him whole, hocly and all 
(kutni nutkan (h'lHjiui tnlil-liilti-iijjii}”. 

All the while the- eat was growing in '-rce ami lookiii"- more 
and more chgnilic'd and ronnidahle. In a few iiiniutes tlie'taliest 
iiin-iiiifi trec> wctc under his helly. Then he shouted: 

"1 am Dato Pand: Do your worst. Devour me whole' " 
Dato- Gunong l.edaiig’s follewers were now hc'giiinim. to feel 
nwc'd; hut at their leaders orders and signals tliev took"’eonra'Tc 
to attack the huge' acK.'fsary hefore them. A struggle ensued in 
winch Dato land wa- niosth the delViisivc. On,' hv mm his 
attackc'fs G.und him iiiMm ,1,1,.. At last they attac-ked him tooether 
ami Dato laroi had to take the olfc'nsice. Ih. .Ozc'.l two or 
thr.M' ot his a-.-ailants and dasli.-d them on the ground Tja, 
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he dealt sniasliiiig IjIows, till they t<)<;k to their heels. Iiato' I’aroi 
ehasiiig thenr " as a great eat would chase mice I ’’ la tlie scraiuble 
tile hills on which the battle took place were cut in two. This w-is 
the origin of the iiaiiie Biihif ruhix. 

Tlie fugitives rail for their lives to Gunong Lcdaiig. lea' ing 
their disabled comrades to the mercy ot Dato' Paroi. Tp to tnis 
dav no Gunong Ibcdang ti.gcr has never vtuitiired to come again 
within Dato' Paroi's territory. 

This is, of course, an i.r purlc version to the gloriru ation of tlie 
mvtliical tiger-lord, 'llie other side of the ease, if there he one, 
has never heen heard. But researeli may yet diseoier many an 
unknown tale. 

The expression “ Dato' Paroi " has lieeome a hv-wovd througdi- 
out Xegri Semhilan. Anything of enormous size or stiipeudoiis 
magnitude or anything very awe-inspiring, evokes the inter;. 'ction 
"O, Ditto' Pun))! tti! ’’ or “ Dotu' I'tiroi! " (i.e. ".Vs lag 

as Dato’ Paroi”). An imprecation stu-h as tli-tnnqktip liiirniinii 
ponjiiitr/ lujoh, huiiyo punjting sciiihiliin in Perak would hi' exjiressed 
in Aegri Semhilaii by saying ili-potiihhiti oh'Ii Dofo’ Pitroi. nr 
Ilisap-hili Ditto' Ptiroi!" (i.e. “Drink his blood. Gli Dato’ 
Paro'i !” ) . 

Even at this moment tlie Dato’ “immortal and niiehaiiged ” 
is supposed to he roaming the wide forest reserves of Aegri 

Seiiihihiii. 


The Keramat of Paroi. 

Till' sacred spot tiiat hears his name (Kortviint To' Poro'i) is 
situated hv a small rill a few yards towards the left of the read 
from Seromhaii to Kuala Pilali. 'I’lie visitor will find noMniig 
exec])t a few eliijis of stone soiled hy the red wa.v ot t iiii!r>e 
eaiidles, or wrapped in strijis of red and white ehitli. 't et it is 
far-fainod thronghont the "A'ine States" and revered hv IM-ilays. 
t'hineso and Tamils alike. The Gliinese light joss-sticks {cJiolo]:) 
and red candles and olfer piaiyi'i's. espec-ially during testiials. 
IMalays go there from ’I’eraelii. Jelehn, Joliol, and .Teinjiul to ear 
their vows. One or more goats are saerilieed. and with t le hloi.d 
of the animals tlie suppliant hatiies tlie eliiid or otlier person on 
whose ateount the vow is made. After the saeritieuil ohlatmu l.is 
heen dtilv ]ierformed, ilalavs least on satl'i'oned rice, hoilen e>;g' 
and lairried fesli of tlie goats. To this feast neighhoiiiiii;’ Ifluii 
and lavmen are iinited. Iiieeiise is hunit. toasted rice si-atimed 
broadcast, pravers read in Arabic, eraekers tired and alms gi\en 
ill (ash and kind, the former amonnting Iroiii one to iUty .cuts 
(Straits curreiiey) for eaeii jierson invsent. Then the sn]>pbant 
returns lioiiu' with a clear eoiiseieilee, liaviiig disebarged a bound.i'U 
duty! 

19-25J Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Except for tlic Arabic piaycrs. and probably the alms-giving, 
— two [Muslim elements wliieh have crept so strangely and in- 
congruously into the ritual — the eerejiiony is heathen, a survival of 
primitive b<diefs a7i(l ju'actiees in the ” Days of Ignorance when 
the [Malays were first animists and afterwards disciples of a 
superficial Hinduism. 


I 
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The Origin of Some Malay Place-Names. 

By Zaixai. Amnix lux AiniAu. 

Soinc ])lacc-niUiies liave interesting trailitioiis attiu-lunl to tlii'in. 
Avorthy of t]io attention of local anti<jiiaries, rnforiniiately, niost 
of these traditions are unrecorded, nianv are forgotten or tend to 
he forgotten; and others are improved ujion hy the imagination of a 
later generation. iMany suelt traditions are only inventions to 
explain the forgotten, grandmothers’ tales to satisfv tiie eiiriosity 
of inquisitive children. In course of time, sudi inventions are 
added to a country’s folklore. 

Some place-names have sprung from geographical features o.g. 
I’asir I’anjang. Pasir Pelangi, Eatu Kikir. Eukit Eerapit. Others 
like Dasun Tua, THirian Sa-hatang. Eatn Gajah. Tpoh. Pulau Pinang 
are from some tree, rock or other prominent landmark. Others 
( oine from .itune di.si overv or ‘‘timV’ rejinted to have heeu made at the 
founding of the ])laee e.g. Linggi. Others owe their origin to sonic 
incident or suiier.-tition associated with the place wlieu it was tir'-t 
opened. Sneh arc Tanjong 'Malim, Lahii, lleiiihan, Sungai I jong 
and Pengkalau Bata. Ilivers, hill.s, and other geographical features 
also must have got their names in these ways. 

l\ranv places in ^falaya have changed their name' within living 
memory. As St. Peter'hurg has heen changed to Petrograd and 
Christiana re\erted to its ancient name, so has Kuala Kelang lieeu 
changed to Port Swetteiiham, Semuiong to Serenilnm, Ourian Sa- 
hatang to Telok Anson, Pengkalau Eatu to Kelang. Sungai Centa 
to Tanjong iMalim. 

Taking first ifalay plnee-names wiiO'O 'torv et origin is recor- 
ded in literature, the traditional uncritical dvrivatiou o1 the words 
■‘Siiigajiore'’ and ‘Alalacea” are given in the 'AlalaY .Vnnal'.'’ 
-Vgain. Seremhaii the ea]>ital of Xegri Semhilaii used to bo known 
as s!(.iiiujiing or Sungai Pjong (sometinu'' Sang fang I jong. Sell- 
ing Kjong). and is still so known among old ]ieople. Xowadays 
“Semujung” is seldom lieard but Simgai 1 jong is in ic-e.-to denote 
however not the town but tlie whole area o\ev wliah the Dato 
Kelana Putera has autliority. To ex[ilain tlic'c two names there 
are some uncritical legends. 

Semujoiig is saiil to have originateal iitiin J’fny Tersa'/uu. a 
lietrified junk {juny). The loealitv where Serunhan stands was 
bn geological times” a broad exjian'i' of water. .V needy voung 
man left his jiarent' to .seek fortune in foreign' lands. In time he 
heeame a siict-essful merchant, the owner ol many ships. After a 
dei’adt.' lu‘ returned in a gorgeotis shij) bringing a beautiliil bridm 
For years tlie old mother had awaited m>ws ol lu'r ho\. Fiiiallv 
she had given him up for lost. When word wa- brought that, he nas 
in the harbour she hurried aboard hi' 'hqi. Eiit seeing how ugly 

llayiil Ashtlic ■''ucirty. 
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and ill-drejsed she was, the son was ashamed to own her and drove 
her as'nore. In her wrath she cursed him : — ‘‘If this he truly my 
son and he has the heart to treat me in this manner, may the gods 
turn him. Ids liride and Ids shij) into stone!” Instantaneously son, 
bride and shiji were turned into stone, and the expanse of water 
became dry laud. To this day one can see the petrified ship in the 
shape of the Temiang hill, though now it has suffered too much 
weathering to be easily recognised. Formerly visitors could see not 
only the petrified ship but also the jietritied crew, furniture, coins, 
cups and crockery ! This of course is a variant of the story of 
Xakhoda Kagam. (■/. 11. A. .¥. B. IT p. -fGG & Sotes and. 
II pp. 40-I()). 

In Ajiril 1910 I visited the Temiang hill which is known as 
Bnkit Jong. All that was to be seen was a sort of cave sheltering a 
rude Chinese temple, with a hig bell and the wax of red candles all 
around. L umistakably the Chine.se are the greate.st frequenters of 
the jdace as suppliants and worshippers. 

Siingai I'iong the other variant, is explained as having origina- 
ted from the fact that the princiiial river of the State has its “end” 
or head (source) in that district; or again from an enormous 
wrrhan tree wldcli liad its ba.se in Itembaii, and, wlien it fell, lay 
across a river within the now Snngni Tjong territorv with its end 
( n jong ) on tlie furtlier side of the river. Remliau received its name 
from the hasc of the same tree! (./. 7?. , 1 . ,s'., ,s'. 7}. XITI, p. ‘?I1). 

ilr. Blagdeii has given a critical account of the real origin of 
these alternative names (ih. Xo. LITT, pp. 1,50-1). 

Liiiggi, a \illage in the CoaA District of Xegri Sembilan on a 
river of the same naiiim is .said to liave derived its name from the 
lini/gi (the covered i»>rlioiis of tlic jirow or stern) of a boat 
niiearflicd when tlie loundcr.s of the .settleinoiit were opening np 
the jilacc. 1 lie^ village is about ’InO years old and according to Tocnl 
traditions was founded by Dugis settlers from Itiaii. It is mention- 
ed 111 the lld-mjai AhduJIah as one of the jilaees where hraiiehes of 
Chi]U";i> ,«(■(. ret societies were found. 


Lahti, a village ou tlie mam railwav line from Seremlian to 
Kua a Lumpur, is said to have got its mime from a gigantic pump- 
km (dAm) wlml, g.vw m the lo.ality. The huge stem became a 
lindge (/!/,). and each pumpkm growing from the stem took .scores 
o men to hit u,,. A hram h of the main stem spread np-river and 
^avv the iiaine Lahu Ifiilu to the village there. Another branch 
took a urn down-streaui. and the village tin n received the name 

JjiihU lJUI)\ 


Lcngkalau Batu was I’uc old name of Klaiig. It i.s still known 
t .11 people. To accoimt lor the name a .story is related similar to 

v m-n r* (l" " though with some 

vai at u.ns Along vvith the mother the father also went to the shin 

l.aik, hut the mother was continually easting a loving look towards 
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her sou. Meamvlule, Saug Kelembai, the fairy wizart!, arrived and 
accosted tliem, wliereapoji tin' two were transt'oriiied into iiiaiigo 
trees. One of them representing the father inclined towards land 
and bore sour fruits; the other representing the inotlnw inclineil to- 
wards the sea and had sweet fruits. The ship, the sea, and every- 
tliing in the vicinity were turned into stone and soliil earth. .Ml 
that was left of the sea wa.s the ehannel of tlie Kelang river, 

Kuala Lumpur has heeii dealt with by ^Ir. K. Maefadyi ii in 
Journal Xo. 12 of the Straits Branch, E. A. S. 

Taniong ^lalim, according to one story, wa.-' formeilv known as 
Sungai Gent.-i-so says a very old resident of the placi' wlio gives his 
age as 103 years. The diange of name was in honour of a living saint 
inlim or tinidUini, a rcdigious teacher) who used to pradisc devo- 
tions and avisi critics in a hole dug in tin' ground at an angle of the 
Bernam river near the iioiut where it is now crossed by the railway 
bridge. The spot is marked by two trei's the leaves of which are 
imieh iTsed for meilicine. In the enil, the saint niysterionslv 
vanishetl. The new name was vised iirst to denote the ))artieiibir 
spot hut as time went on, its a]ipliealion was extended to a wider 
area. 

Aceordiiyg to another aeeount, however, the old name of Tau- 
jong 'Malini was Berenain. Six men, all hrotliets. caini’ from 
Sumatra and settled along the river where Tanjoiig Maliin sfainls. 
Gnc of them hapjietied to choo.s<> a piece of land next to the auale of 
the river tnentioned above. He was very learned in reli.giou. lien 
the six brothers died, there were six unpretvmtiovis graves hv the 
river-liank. This led to the ])laee being called B'v-hintu ! Later 
the grave of the learned brother wa.s revereneed as a sacred jilate 
{Kn-iiniiil). and the jirojeiting angle hecaiiie one of tlie ni"st fiv- 
tpieiUed laiuling'-idaees on the river. In eoursi' of time, t'le naine 
Ilcnuim fell oiit of use. and Tanjong Jlalim was 'uh.stituted for it ! 

Conneeted with these* stories is the legend of Ixnhaiig Xviru 
(Pool of the AViiinowing Basket) now no longer known. The pool 
liad ill it a verv huge winnowing basket, the habitation of a jin who 
used to jstep backwards ami forwards to tin* long raiiga's of hills 
visible towards the tiorth of Tanjong Jlalini. 'riiere lie still lives, 
Jdie Pool was in the neighbourhood of tin* ]ii'e'eiit Sultan Idris 
I'r, lining (’ollege. Lorinerlv it was regarded a- a .separate place, 
but now it is iuehide'l in the name Tanjong .Malini. .'sicKiie-- 
rcsultiiig from the displea'lire of this jin reipiires the olleriiig ol a 
biilTalo, if death or serious eonsequeiiee is to be averted. 

l])oh, aeeordiiig to one aeeouiit, got its name from a very tug 
i/)o/( (or (/pas) tree saul to have heeii flourishing there whi'ii tlie 
town was being ojicned U]». Before that the iilaee was railed J’uJoJi- 
a name still use'd by the Chinese, hut whith Malays apidy to a neigh- 
honring villaae. d'lie giant trie was felled so reientlv that it~ liugc 
stunt]) is still to he seen somewhere on the l.ak-aniana I’o.id. 
-Vv'cording to anollmr aci-ount, the name Ipoli was smpily diii' to 

iy2dj lioi/al Asialic Soiieli/. 
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the abundance nl ipoli tree^^. bi_u' and small, found at the time of 
opeiiiiii)' up the tou'u. 

Place-name* like iMalim \an'ar (Miiliin Meninnv, or “ the 
religious pundit tvho recites (•harms ”), Setiawan, Kota Lama in 
Perak; hke Kajang. Telok Panglima (larang, in Selangor; Kota 
Tiiiggi, Pandar Penggaram, Patii Pahat, in Joliore; — all no doubt 
liave sotne interesting folk-tales behind them, purjjorting to exjilaiii 
their origin. Perhaps some day enrious enquirers familiar with 
tliose places may cvrite about them. 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 

A Kelantan Invocation to the Earth Spirit. 

"JJie Kaitli Gfciiie is called also the Black Genii'. He dwell' in 
the cracks {.^eh'f:e/i) of the earth and controls all earth-horne (e.c/. 
Voni'itini;’ and diarrhoea) and water-home di.'eases. In ICelantan, 
whence this accmint fonirs. he is invoked as t'ldlous: — 
fidi jin huntli JunhiilinKj liumi! 

Jlfin/ii Id null ! Roh hiini!.' 

( .■') -tsc/r innnh ! ( .■‘)Ji'jo],- hinni! 

Jin Hifani Echmtnrn! 

Jin Ilifinn, Jnn// (i/nni/jn JiJntnii' 

Sd/iq (l/iiuiijn friiffiili nnlarK ' 

Jin Ilihi in . SiiiH/ Gnni/f/fi di-lnnijil! 

Jin Hitdin he fin in pond hijolt! Kepnln deinpan.' 

R(~rninn fmnqsnng! chnlif di-ddhi! 

Brrel-or pdiijn/.' sopnk di-hdei.' 

M n-deiujnr, denijm- pesinnn nl’u ! 

All'll ntinld pdiii/i/il sri/ald pniil'-inu! 

Jil'dldu add 1n'^dhil-s(did 
I’lidk niernn bi'x/tn sinh ttd/itd 
Jeinhiildiifl di-dj/rr 
Rerddm/ pdltilt Jinldinj jdlnn 
Si-rinlis Jeitd I , .'•i-rd n Id.s ldnio\d. 

KL-or nil'll' rid. si J idol/ panjund. 

M il-pdli f/ijil sdi'dlinn .shdli tndlil,' jeitthnlnnij diJi'ti in puUd ' 

.'^Id'li iiidiiel: Ihd di-hiinii. 

Adni/ (li'rdlldd lid jh inhdhinil ih-pdildml. 

Riinij Odlinna jnnhdhitif/ hiihdi/d, 

Seri Lenijoiiij (?) Si-padenn'. 

Siihfi Rdtiggn. Snug Rogor! 

I’diigiiil si'ipild ptini,' pi’ni/i/dird-inn /idle!,' her.'c'ndng 
AL'it 'lull- hnnldr srdftld hnsil nidh>nj 
Clinl'di l.'lidnijdl ( !)h’.h hi nldhi. 

Teinpdt iiidh'd ii-lidd tepnk h'l'rlid Rdh'inhd.ig inndd, 

Sdiig/i'ii dt/iiiig tidiiij sd/d. 

Jin Uildin Seri penddlol,-. 

Th.e inN'oi ation is fnll of ditticnlt ies, which snnie 'tiidcnt ,ic- 
fjiiainted with thi' Kelantan dialect may he aide to sidve. Ainhow 
it sccni' 'north while sa'unt imni thi' white ants this adiln to 
Shiva in his aspect of Kala, — “ ei<rht-headed. with .'e\en patchc' 
on his skin, the hairs of his body nnside down, a 'inear on hn I'ore- 
head and skin-disease on hi' feet ” 1 

K. (). W. 

A Perak Invocation to the Langsuyar. 

JRsin'iUdli i 'r-Rdh ntdiii 'r-Rdhitni! 
lldi ,h .'si-l'd tdt.'-inilok, si-L'nlnmildl' ' 

Akn-Jdli Mdltd Rishi (iiln! 

IU'^5) Ropdl Aiidlic Society. 
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Ahii thuJn hn't'in i/ti. 

A], -It iJiiiiclio/Hi Hilda pirelsa. 

Aka-lah ]i aJahalany Allah dahlia diinia. 

Salialiaa yanij mhijadi akii dapat hiiui'iakan, 

Mn a -111 iiiani. aka a'<al laanikam. 

. .Ah patah ! ah bilah .|. 

.\ka ihakap biaa.ai unaata ftakaVmn. 

Hal ‘<i-japaiif/ japai, \i-dada Indang, 

Ai-ri'iiid: i/ii/i. si-clia iii.'i/al panjang, 

.'^i-gi'n'd.aag nniihal . .li-llok-I i la ha i ! 
dikalaa ragkaa daduk di-kajiu, 

Sl-l'n-rkal aaiaa-iati : 

ddi'alaa higkaa daduk di-jaram, 

Ainig llaagaa aaiaa-iini : 
dikalaa I'lii/kaa dadak di-laaggnJ, 

Afri Hdla italaa-iaa ; 

■lihalaa higkaa taraa ka-lanah. 

And Liiahai iiaiaa-iaa: 
dikalaa higkaa aalk hi-laiigga. 

And Ada iiania-iaa: 

dikalaa angkau dadok di-piatu, 

And Dd'paiig aaiaa-mu: 
dikalaa higkaa dadak di-alang, 

Afri 'riaja/i aaiaa-iaa : 

■likalaa I'agkaa larint ka-likar. 

And Tnii poll aa aai-ni a . 

diiagan higkaa laradriigki khianal kapada anak Adam 
taiiaiiila. 

K II -.y mil pah ihirhakadah i’agkaa kapada Allah! 

'i'his iiivdcation, whti-li (■xein])lifi(>> liow tlip mapiciaii calls nii a 
'jiirit liy cvi TV ].(issil)lo name. wa< taken (lovcii in 1909 from Pa’ lick 
('Ink. a ni('(li( iiic-nian nf Teinoiyiior in T'p]>(‘r Perak. A translation 
i' yucii (111 ]))i. l9-'?n nf niv lionk. '■ Stianian, Saiva and Raifi." The 
T.iU'a'iivar i' terrified nf the Haiii halak { paga-piigii) . 

ll. 0. AV. 

Masa’lah Sa-ribu by Dr. G. F. Pijper. 

Leiden ha> aeeii nianv initahle thex'.; 'iihniitted bv candidates 
tor a Iloctorate at that Lniver'ity. Kinkes’ Ahdoi'rraorf van Aiiig- 
kid, Kraemi'T-'' Idni daraaii-adii’ I'riiiilnui ail di> Zestiendp Knur, 
lia — ei'. Dp I'aad ji-Uiiaiaa . to talco a few recent e\ani|ile<. And 
now we hav(‘ (i. 1- . I’ljjan'' ID! Iliirk dir Dar.nid Yraip'ii. 

Wilkiii'Oii ref( r^ lirietlv to the kilah Aa-rilni Alma'lnh (or 
Mna d) in lii< "'iMalav PelieN’ ( p, 4). I)r. Pijper yives us a 
ii'itieal text and an mtere-tiiiL; liistorv ol the bo(_>k. tirefaciiiL;' his 
introduetiun xvith a (luotation from Dr. II. J I irschfeld : “ the ima- 
aiiuitieii dl'plai I'll hv tile \\ riter ol tins little \olnnie reealL the most 
e\tra\ap'aiit reverie' el the Arabian Xiefit^ or the wildest fancies of 
'oiiie portion ot the (piran it-elf. Inti |:! the Arabic edition xvas 
traii'latei! into Latin, and iiiHueiieed mediaeval Liirojic’s conception 
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of Islam, lliere are \or.'-ioiis also in I’ortuiiuese. Diitdi, Turkisli. 
Persian, Ilindiistaiii, ^lalay and Javaiie.se. The hero of the look 
is hVlid Allah bin h'alam. a Jew converted to Islam, v liose histoi’v 
i.s (li.s'eiissed at lenjilh bv Dr. PiJiier (and is iri\ou shortlv mi Knuli'h 
ill The Enrijclopnedid of Islinii). lie a.sks the Prophet i|nestion.s 
eoneerning co-sniogonv and e.sehatologA-, heaven and hell and natural 
seicnee, and the hook eontaiiK these (|iiestion.s togethiu- with tlu' 
Projihet's marvellous answers. Botli the Jlalay and ,la\aiiese tevts 
jmrport to he derived from a l’er.stan original, hut aec-ording ti) Dr. 
Pijper the IMalav te,\t at anv rate represents an older ret-eiision than 
the extant Persian veix-ioii. The .lavanese text i' toiiiuleil either 
oil all iiiikiiuwii Malav recension or an nnknowai L’ersian or .\raliic 
original. 

d'he thesis is representative of a line of researc h for whidi siic h 
well-known scholars as Brandes and A’an Bonkd are eminent. It 
is greatly to be ho]ied that some day a sdicdar will tackle the large 
Busianu'.i-SuJiitin in the same si-ietitilic 'wa\ . 

B. (). W. 


A Peculiar Custom in Kuala Kangsar. 

By H.v.ti Aimi’n iMt.nt) iiix ll.v.ii Z viNrnmv. 

There is custom among the villages of Kota Lama and Saiong 
in the di.striet of Kuala Kangsar, Perak, called ineiiijhiiiitiir. that is. 
“the sc'iidiug (ot jii'esc'iits). I have not heard of the cU'tom 
being in vogue anywhere eDe in fhe Malav I’enuisula. So far I 
have not been aide to trace its origin; but liope that, oiici- it i' put 
on rec-ord. other empiirers niav get facts inid data whidi will help 
to ex-]ilain the matter. 

As a rule, the mhirjln'inhiy is ])racti>ed during the fruit season 
and naturally fruits form the maior [lortioiis of the presi’ut. ■ ake; 
ami swc'idnic'at.s hcdiig H'"d to supplem'mt these. 1 he wlmle is 
jilaced in a tray amt arranged in sudi a wav that it look' md. 
unlike a Chri.stmas tree, wuh paj>er-hird' and other animals h ing- 
ing from the lirandu's. i he more elaborate the arrangemcu.t i-- 
made, tlie closer or more allectionate the relationship it si.gnilie' 
hetween the sender and tin' receiver. 

How is the tray of jiresonts seiiti' With anv ceremonials t 
Ko I The idea is to net it <Ieli\ered at the' door ol the rereiving 
familv without anv of tlu in knowing, and so it is always doiun not in 
liroad day-liglit. hut in tlie evening about tlit‘ time jieople n-tire lor 
the iiiglit. The liriiig of craoker' inrornrs the inmate' ol the Iuuim’ 
that the trav has lieeii placeil at their door. A rush i' at one e maoe 
hv the vounger and more nimble members id' the tamilv to ciiiiture 
the party of senders, while the women or elderlv men take the ti.ig 
into the liouse and eagerly try to hnd out wlieiu-e it conies. Ilii' d 
not an ea.sv ta.sk. for though a missive is alvnivs there among tlm 
jiresents it dues not say who the vv'riter or sender is. As otteii as 
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Hot it i,' written in yliit’ii- or piintinf<, the purixvrt of whieli is 
"etiprally in praise of the family to whom it is sent: it recounts all 
the pood turns each of them h:H done to the ])eople in the village. 
])articularly to the member?- of the family that is now sending the 
]ir(‘'eiits. 

It is considered a disp-race if the family cannot find out 
l'r( m whom the present ha> come: tor, of course, courtesv retpiires 
tliem t(j piive in return, unless, hajipily, thev succeed in capturing 
tile senders before they pet back home, when ithe necessity for a 
return pi ft is removed. The ca])tured ])artv is then dispraced hv 
havinp their faces smeared with soot and such like dirty stuff and 
beiJip made to eat their own presents in the presence of the wdiole 
faini'lv of the cajiturinp iiarty, plus whate\er food happens to he 
round in the house at the time. 

I neid hardly add that if a family after receivinp such ^iresents 
ha.' to mak(' 'a return pift, it' members will he subjected to the same 
treatment if thev are caupht in seiidinp them. The partv that 
'UcceeiU in seiidinp tludr presents without heinp caupht is eon- 
'idered to lia\e 'Cored ap'aiii-t the other party. 
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A new Ground-Gecko ( Gymnodactylus ) 
from the Malay Peninsula. 

By ]\[ALroLM A. SArixir, 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 7). 

1 am iiidahtefl to itr. Hope Swanler tor tlie jtleasiire of oxamiii- 
iii"' a ^mall (•(illeotion t>f reptiles and amijdiiiiiaiis collected 1>\ him 
in Johore. Ainono them is a -^'inule sjieeimeii of a (tround-decko 
which a]i])ears to te rindescrihed and which mav he recosiiizeil hy the 
followinn' ( haracters. 

('iiivuinihtctyhi'< ^irordevi, -p. luiv. 

d’ype nmle, author’' nniid'er collecti'd aliont '» mih'- due 

north of Kota Tiiip'u'i. Johore, in Septendicr 1921. 

npseripition. Kar openiiyi:: o\al. oMicpie. its length ei|ual to 
ojie-third the diameter of the eye; rostral larue. <|iiailraii,u-alar, 
broader than lone; nostril between the rostral, the first siipraiai)ial. 
a snprana^al and five small pranniar scale.': 14 i!p)ier and ID lower 
labials: mental larjic, suhtrianpnlai’. with a pair of larpc ehin-'liields 
in i-entaet with each other helimd it. 

Head eoNered al;o\e witli surall ;’ranule.' largest upon tlie 
snout: occiput with small granules and laryer rounde.l tuhereles ; 
hack eoveroil with snirdl ^raiMiles and larp'er rouinleil. suhtrihedral 
tidierclcs; a feihle fidd .ilonj; the tlank from the a.' ilia to the ■.i-oi,t ; 
^entral scales .'inall. invlirioate, about 4'^ across the mnldle of the 
hellv between the lateral folds ; two rows of three jireanal pores each, 
sliyhtly d,i veri’-iii”' from ea( ii other, and a seriO' of f() or fl enlarireil 
Femoral scales, pittwl hut not perforated. e\tendiiio outward' from 
the ])reanal si-ales. 

l.imlis moderate, dinit' rather sliort, the platc' beneath the 
basal phahiiix, roundish, (onve\. about half the width of the dioit; 
tlie forelimh ]ir. S'cil backwards extends two-tliirds the distance 
between the axilla and the pi’oin ; the liindlin.h reaches to the axilla ; 
tail ( I'ejirodiu ed ) c overe-d xvith small scale'. 

Dark brown above, xvith sinalli'li. irreeriilarly-'liaped wlnt ’ 
sjiots ; tliC'C extend in txx'o si'i'ics alono either side of the head lenvinu' 
till' remainder of the upper part ot the head iinilorm in eoloiir ; 
lower parts \ ellow isli-w lute. 

l.eiptttli of head and body if; tail ■'>S ; forelimh 2;i ; hindliiiih 
D).-) mm. 

(' i/t)i iioihicl i/hi'! siriinli-n is most nearlv related to f<. /ii i/ii(’nsi-; 
ffoulenpvr, from lower JUirmm ami Siam. It dilfei's slmlitly in tlie 
arraiiu'emeiit of the ])reaiial jiores and in the iiiimher ol 'iipralabials 
and, verv markedlv. in coloration. 

The type xvill he jireseiited to the British Mu'eum of Xatural 
ilistorv. 
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Banteng in the Malay Peninsula. 

By X. Teewiieleh. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum. No. 8). 

Acciirdiii”' t(i reliable iiati\i- informati<in BiiiiteiVi- arc not nn- 
commoii Wcbt of 'riuiir Soiijr. The juno;le down the middle of tlie 
Peiiiii'idii is contimiou- and snitahle for them far South as the 
Tiinu’ Soiii;- — Kantani;- railway line, and I should certainly think 
that they extend Southuard to that railway in the neighbourhood 
of Ilney Yot. I have also heard of them as far South as ITaad Yai 
hut eaimot say if this is correct. 

Per'onally 1 have oidy been into the juiiule to the East of the 
water-^hed between about S° ,50' and 9° ’d)' X. Lat., in which area 
T have seen Banteng on several occasions in herds of eight to fifteen 
head. They keep to the same kind of ground as Gaur (Seladang). 
Once I saw a single Gaur hull with a Banteng herd, ami another 
t;me a mi.xed herd. The two .species appear quite indifferent to one 
anotlur and probably collect only when feeding, for mutual s.ifety. 
hut when frightened seqiarate and move on inde])endpntly. 

Tile Banteng are considerably smaller than Gaur and can 
easilv he distingui.du d by tlieir white markings. In hulls these 
markings contrast sharply with the black coat, and in the open, can 
(a.'ily he seen when within gun-shot. The Banteng cows are more 
red than the Gaur cow, have short black horn.s and white markings 
similar to the hull, though I have never noticed these markings on 
a li\ mg cow. 

In the abo\e area I saw a solitary Banteng hull shot in February 
th'T.b I did not take anv notes, hut so far as 1 rememlier lie 
dilTcred from a Gaur in tlie following. — Smaller: colour — darker 
glo^-y black, legs and riimj) wliite and a white stripe from middle of 
hack to ha-e of tail; the head had no cctr.se light coloured liair on 
the forehead; tlu‘ horns were much tlie same in sliape and colour as 
a Gaur's and L should sav 2')" lung measun'd along outside eiirve. 

1 did not .-ee the hea<l after it wa ; skinned and do not know whether 
the 'kull ditfcred miu-h in >hu]ie. 

ne-cription of a c(>w Banteng shot on the I’^th August 11)24. 
Colour — whole hodv a fox colour, legs from lionfs to above kni'cs 
and hocks white witli a niaruin 2" wblc of black hairs between the 
fox and white colour, a sharplv defined black stripe 11 inches wide 
from end of dorsal ridge (midille of hack) to tip of tail, rump 
whiti'h; Height about It liands at shoulder (not measured), 
dorsal ridge prominent a' in a Gaur cow. tail reaching little htdow 
hock' - head — no frontid ridge between horns, in fact rather con- 
cave; horns — slujdng hack from head, round in section, 7;]" circum. 
at ha-e. s" h ng along out'iile cuixe, uilour all black cxce[)t small 
]>atche' of Vidlow at lia-c on the hack of the horns. 

I Two 'pecic' of wild Cattle occur in iMalavsbi — the Seladaiig' 
(lias which ranges throughout the iMalav Peninsula; and a 

smaller animal, the- Banteng or Temhadau (/tos hauii'ti;/ svu. son- 
ihtii'us) which occ iirs m .Ia\a ami Borneo and again in the northern 
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PRE-NATAL FAWN OF THE MALAY RUSA 

^Cervus umcolor equinus } 



On the Oelour-pattern of the vouug Malay Pai.-a S9 

lialf of the Peninsula as the above note shows. 

The Banteiig is rejiorted to exist in the hills between Sentul and 
Perlis, hut its oeeurrenee south of this latitude ((i° oil' North) 
though at times rumoured, is so open to question that it niav 
fairly be said, at present, that tve have no knowledge of its existence 
there. Apart from other charaeters, the pos.session of white Init- 
toeks and stockings ’’ easily distijiguishes Baiiteng from Sehuhiiig. 
('. Boden Kloss]. 


On the Colour-pattern of the young 
Malay Rusa ( Cervus unicolor equinus. ) 

Bif F. X. Cti.vsen. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 9). 

(Plate 11). 

(onsiderahle interr.sf is attached to the young of those mam- 
mals that disjilay a colour jiatteni of hold .spots or longitudinal 
stripes whereas the ad.ult of the same .-jpecic' is self-coloured. 

At present there is a marked tendency to believe that this con- 
spicuous juvenile liver}' is indicative of an earlier or ancestral tyjie 
of cohiration which eras common to the sjiecies thrnughmit it' life, 
and furthermore the e\idence obtained liv a broad siirvev of the 
facts, considering mammals and other animal.' alik ". siiguest' that 
(latterns consisting, in the main, of sjxits are more “ recent’’ (less 
archaic) than those in which longitudinal strijies are jiredominant. 
Betentioii of tlie-e i>rimiti\e txqie.' of coloration may he i orrelat il 
with tlie degree of protection they all'ord to tile wearers. 

In illustixitiiig till' idea it would he ditliciilt to produce more 
])oiiited exanpdes than those alforded l.v two (Malayan mammal', the 
Tajiir {'fiipinis iis) and tlie Kijang, (Mniitjac or Barkiinr Deer 
{iluutuK IIS iitiinljiic). In the cai'c of the Samhar or BU'a (t'.-m/s 
iniiculiir) . pulilished authorities are by no means agreed as to the 
colour of the fawn and it •-'^ems jii't ]iossihle that the jireseiice or 
ahseme of spot' is correlated with limit; d area' in the geographical 
range of the spi'cies and therefore n siili'pecifii chara; ter. Of the 
Indian form of this dem’ (f. ii. iiiiii'nhir) Blunlord, (1) and l.vdek- 
ker ( 1) both agree that tlie young i' iiii'potted. Ac;-ordilig to the 
latter autliontv “ voi ng fawii' are iiir.formlv red, without light 
spots hut ajijiareiitly with a hhuk tail and a strij e of the .same colour 
down the middle of the ha; k.’’ 

In the <a.'(' of tlie .Malax an Bu'a (O. n. epm’,-, //s ) . a well-marked 
siih']HM-i('S. the voung arc at lea't xerv I'rcqiieiitlv 'potted. 

Lvdekker (loiii. (if. ]i. Slo) 'tatc' : — - The faxx-ns are foxy red 
ill colour, XX ith till' iip])(“i' 'Uriac“ o| the tail and a line doxvu the 
liaek Mack or hlaikish and in many iii'taiuc', altliough hv no means 
invariably, tliev are more or h ss distiiictlv spotted on the Irnd 
(luarter'. A sjiotted faxvn was horn at W'ohiirn .Vhhey in .lannary 

isas.” 
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liiilley ( ."i ) ilcclaro' of the same form that the youn;j is: — 
coloured like the adult hut with much softer hair. There arc, 
howe\er. fault traces of liu'ht spots on the rump which disappear 
after the first week,'’ 

T’.otli authoritie.' thus a.aree that it is only the hind quarters 
that are spotted. 

Turnini;- to hvorneo we find tliat Charles Hose (.3) was so 
impre-'ed with the well .'potted anti coloured appearance of a youny 
deer collected on IMt. Dulit that he described it as a new species 
under the name of Ci'rnn hroolci at the same time stating that 
\ouni; specimens of deer from other jHirt.s of Sarawak are almost or 
quite nii'potted. a statement in which Shelford (C) a much later 
authoritv. concurs. Ho.so's statement “ yonny not spotted at any 
sta<Te.’’ (■?) puhlishcd almost simultaneon.sly vith his tlescription 
of hnn.ikei support' the fact that the llorneau de^r like the 
jiPiiin'Ular form may or may not he spotted, (( 'rrrus hrnol'C'. how- 
e\cr. i' 'till accepted In- svstemati.sts on aeconiit of dist-inctive 
characters other than those given in Ilo.se’s diagnosis.) An adult 
female deer of the peninsular form (.Toliore) recently eame into 
the pO'Si.'s-ion of the IhifTles iMnseum and was found to contain a 
well developed faw n 'whii h would surely lia\e heen horn in the cour.se 
of a (lav or two. This -.pin-imen is so well spotted that it seems to 
merit notice. 

The tvpe of hronkci is described as being spotted not onlv on 
the Tuiu]) but on the shoulders, but in the spia-im Mi before ns iu 
addition to the spots on tlic'e jiarts there i.' a very distinct, lonuitn- 
diiial row of siiots running along each side of the spine and the 
■wliole of the nape is indistinctly spotted while faint spots occur on 
the flanks al'O. 

Till' young speiinnui is darker and more blackened than adult 
animals, eveept on the najie wliieh js hiilfr brown with a tawny 
median line. 

It !' iiit 're't’ng to note that tli<“ ]'attei'ii seen on this prenatal 
llii'a is essentially similar to that of the newly born iJIuntjac which 
(liifers ehietlv 111 tiuit the '])ots are comparatively larger, more 
(li'tmet and more niinieroii'. 

)\’e have examined another fawn, by no me. in' newlv born 
(hind-foot about mm.) but nnfort:iii-itelv of nnkno'vvn or'eiu 
in wliiili there are not only three f-drlv coii'picuous 'pot- on tip 
i-imrp. but faiut iiidu atioii.-' of lightiu- pat( lies on tb(> should.u's and 
evi ii trai c' on the liiiid-neck and anterior part of the spine. 
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Notes on the Fauna of Pulau Galang, Rhio 

Archipelago. 

Bij F. X. 


(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 10.) 

Fiiluii (ialaiiii'. oiii' of llie lar.sre.'t islands of the llhio Arclii- 
]»eliii,o is >ituateil a few miles to the north of the Panijelap Strait 
niiicli we are disposed to think should lie reijarded as a division 
hetweeii two minor faunal areas. 

The liroU]) of islands to tlie south of the Straits, or the LinstgiL 
Arcliipelago. well known on aceoiuit of the aneient sultanate, has 
well marked mammalian charaeteristh s which include the presence 
of y (innoxrim-u^:, Tumi iuid I’liiniin unnor. In tlie northern islands, 
the Iili'o Archipelago jirojier. forin.- of l’r<“ihiills alhocinei'cn and 
>'//s are found. 

Fiu'thermoi'e it tiouhl seem tliat a north-western grou]) eni- 
hraeiiig- th(> islands to the west of Dtirian Strait can he recognised 
for here alone are found Siiiinis prerosH and loirii. 

I’ulau (lalang i' separated Kv verv narrow cluinnels from lieni- 
pang on the iioi th and (lahnig Bliarii on the south. 

It has certainly keen visiteil at least once previous to tlu^ 
present ocrasion hut tin* oidv record in zoological literature refer- 
ring to the island is one hy Lyon (I’roc. L. S. Xat. Mils. XXXd I. 
liliiri) Mlierein pi‘rii<(ni'< (='!. jdi'nitiritA nhinlcj/iDinx) is 

meutioiied as haling lieen collected fin (ialang liy Kloss. 

Much of tlie ground, indeed most of it, has li(>en cleared in ]ia't 
vears for gamhier planting hut with the e'cejition ol a verv small 
an a this has now In eti replaced liy ruhlier. I nlike I’ulau Bulan, 
lery little ground i.- given to eoeomits and there is an interesting 
]iath running For several miles through almost untouched jungle 
containing liig trees. TTi fortunately time for trajiping in this area 
was not availalile. A good many acres oiu-e cleared for gamhier are 
iiiiw under hehikar (seeojidarv growth), 

Otherwi-e the i.-land is ju>t like scores of others that dot the 
sea thereabouts: — ]ilenty of mangrove hut also with sandy heaches 
here and there fringed with easuarinas. 

The following .-hurt aceouJit of the inanunals and birds i-, ha^ed 
on a eollectiiiii made on liehalf of the I’affle-s diuseum in the last 
Week fif 1 teteniher. 11*2 t. 

Before the li-t of mammals can he considered as anything like 
complete the jungle mentioned alio'e should he traiijied. 

In the follow ing lists we liaie imduded all those species of which 
we bale aui knowledge as oeeiirring' on the island hut only tho'c of 
w Inch we hai e examined -peeiim iis are numhered. 

To iMr. Carlton 1’. Brook of Bulau (Jalang our best thanks are^ 
due. Mr. Brook not only acted as h(>~t to tin* memliers of the expe- 
dition hut he kindly prc'cnted to the museum specimens which lie 
had per-onally collected. 

■I nuninl Miiliiijiin llnnich | \ (il. 111. I’art I, 
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MAMMALS. 

1. Macaca irus Cuv. 

* ^ j 3 9 

Only two of tlie malo^ are adult and the colleetoi’s external 
ni! a-^urements of these in millimetres are: — 

Ifead and hodv .. .. -I'M, 4'35 

Tail . . . . . . . . oSO, r))!.") 

Hind foot .. .. .. 130, I'TI 

Ear 3 .-), 31 

Maeanues of this s];ee!es are \erv eommim mi Oalang ami not at 
all ^hv. S(,me of the speeimem li.-ted alune were obtained on Pulau 
Xgoewal, a fmall island S. \V. of Pidau (Jalaug llharii. As a serii s 
the v ate extren elv xarialde especially in the tone of the eolmir of the 
hack and outer sides of the limbs and we (-innot recognise that they 
are even suhsjiecifically dirtim-t from the form inhabiting the iMalay 
IVninsula ami Sumatra. Xames for the inacaiiues inhabiting no less 
than live islands of tlr' l!bio .\r('hipelae() have been ]iroi)Osi'd bv 
Elliot, vi/,. II hirer ( Kundur ), l-nrinioni ( Ixarimoii ) , tiiirjar ( Eingga) 
iminuien.-. (Sugi) and hiiihiiiijeiiai'i ( Bintanu'ainl Batam). and these 
are allocated to two subgenera I T'ho colour of the face in this 
monkey is subject to almost as much individual variation as that 
of the pelage. 

In the immature animals, the face and chin arc sooty brown, but 
there is an area oi'cr the (wes (“forehead”) which is lleshv in colour. 
The dark inirts dociicn nith age and a dusky wa.sh sometimes 
almost obliterates the lleshv forehead although, normallv, adult 
animals retain a more or less (•ons])icuous per;)endicular fleshy strijie 
between the eyes. A strongly marked flc'shy Forehead is therefore 
a isign of immaturity and of little use as a character in a systematic. 
Sense. 

2, Presbytis cristata piillata '1 hos. and \Vr. 

9 . 

A])] arently prefers the i oasts and creeks and not fond of the 
ir.oi'e inland districts. 

Presbytis albocinerea subsp. 

A distinct \iew of another humur was obtained in the jungle 
area. Thi.s was no doubt a form of P. nJboi inrrm. the ticarc'st repre- 
sentative of which is rJiinin\ ililler, of Biutang. 'I'lie Txnndur form 
ha,' also been scjiaralcd by the same author (nnni). 

■Nycticebus coiicang (Bodd.l. 

Mr. Brook infmiiis ns tliat lie lias seen examples of the Slow- 
l.oris captured on Pulau (ialang. Xo specimens actually obtained 
in the Archipidago seem to be on record. 

fb'4dj Iliiynl Asinlic ■''oriely. 
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Arctogalidia trivirgata siibsp. 

Sir. Brook liii.s described to ns a ?mall carnivore tvliicb his dog 
clui'^ed from tree to tree in the rubl)er plantation. AVe are inclined 
to regard tlii- as an Arctogalidian. 

Lutra s]). 

All the bnal inhabitants seem agreed that Ott'.'rs are numerous 
thereabouts but \u' did not Jiieet with any on the present occasion. 

Muntiacus muntjac subsji. 

Air. Brook, who has done a considerable amount of big-game 
shooting and knows the call of the Kijang quite well, is confident 
that he has on one occasion beard the call of this deer on Bulan 
(ialang. Its in-eseme on Bintang has been fully established but its 
occurrence on sucli a small island as (.ialang is uuc.xpected. 

3. Tragulus javanicus stanleyanus Aliller. 

9 . 

Kvaitl\ like sjiecimeii' from Btilau Bulan. 

4. Sus cristatus suhs]). 

4 .skulB. 

'I'hree name- have been applieil to the small iiigs of the “vitta- 
tU'” groii]i found in the Bbio Arrbi]>elago. (S’. rJiionis Aliller, was 
described from J’ulau Cngar and S. Thos. and \Br., from 

Bintang: lint both these forms are record* d by the latter authorities 
(douni. F. .AI. S. Alas. 1\', Ibll, ji. BAi) from Karimoii Besar 
i'laiid and Lyon ( B. I’. ,S. .\. AI. .A.V.W'I. 11)09. ji. 480) in record- 
ing rhinnis from I’lilau ( '110101101 identilies an adult male from 
Bulau Benjait Bayer as indistiiiguisbable from the Sumatran S. 
riilhihis and quite d'-tiiict Ironi rhioni-t. 

Alore material from the island i.s therefore reiiuired before the 
vaiiditv and ranges of these pigs can be d'‘teniiiiieii 'I’lie n utter is 
complicated by the fact that the larger numlier of the specimens 
that come to haiui are immature. 

5. Sus barbatus oi Aliller. 

3 skulls {■> ad., 1 juv.). 

Bigs are certainlv less (omiiioii on Bulau (ialang than on I’ulau 
Bulan (vvliev apparently the large A. harlmlii^ does not occur) but 
as they are liestnictive to the riiblier, .stiqis liave been taken to reduce 
their niiniiiers cf recent yiars. AVe suw rubber trees completely 
■■riJig-harked’' ( i. e. ruined) h\ theiii. 

6. Petinomys vordermanni (Jeiitiiik). 

S(iiin>]jlrni-< forilcnnittnii .Tent. Xotes. Leyd. AIus. XII,. 
Is90. ]i. 1 5(1 ( Billiton ) . 

1 3 (vix. ad.). 

Dinicii'ioiis ill luilliinetrcs : — Head and body 95 (100). tail 
1 10 (110 with tuft), hind-foot 'il ('.11), ear Bf (12.5). 

■lounntl Mfthiyitn llnturh | \ ol. HI, Bart T- 
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Skull; — Greate?t length 30.o (2T). iia^ah R (7). groato'i 
hreahtli 18 (IT), palate 13 (11.3), diaateiiia G.5 (3.3). length of 
ui)per molar series (S (3.3). 

The measuremcnt.s in hrackcts are those given hv Jentink tor 
the tyj>e of vordrruiitnni ; and the skull ha.s been measured hv a 
similar method for the jmrpose of making the compaTi-.on. This i^ 
])erha}is the most interesting speeinien examined from the island. 
It was collected hy ilr. ('. P. Brook in Ajiril 1921. 

Compared with two Pciinoiiiyit from the Malay Peninsula (Bu- 
kit Kutii, Selangor) whieli are. fidr Thomas, plnp'^oiii (Temisserim 
d'own) it seems more hrightlv coloured. 

7. Sciurus vittatus suhsp. 

1^,39. 

These resemble a series of pe>iin^ulari> of .loliore and a nun h 
larger series of sjioeimens from Singapore Island in tlu' colour ot the 
U[iper juirts, hut they have the greyish tad of hiiiiir!^ of j'ulau Bulan 
rather than the wanner eolonre<l tail of the former animals. 

On the underside the hlack lateral strijiv's are rather more 
red need than in pp)tinxii!un\. 

On tile whole they seem neare't to Iniuii'is from wluih thev 
differ in Inning th(‘ upper parts not so dark and. taken a' a sene', 
the tail aljo\e still lighter. We lea\e them nnd.'r a speeilie name 
peiiiliiig e.xaniinatioii of material from the Karimon island'. 

8. Rattus concolor subsp. 

2 6,19. 

9. Rattus rattus rhionis ('I'lio'. ami Wr. ). 

3 9 . 

\’ery dark above. 

10 . Rattus rattus diardi (.Tent.). 

House rats are very eommou ou the islaud. 

11. Qaleopterus temmincki pumilus Milirr. 

9 ad. 

Oimensions in millimetres: — Head and body :’>3li. tail 
liiiul-foot 3o. ear Tu, 

Cranial mea'iirenieuts ; — greatest lengtli (i'J ; greatest breadth 
43 ; least interorbital breadth IS; maxillary toothvow (alveoli) 31.3. 

Thomas and Wnniglit'in ha\e said (.lourn. F. 31. .S. 31 ii'. 1 W 
I'.inp, p. 111 .) “'we find the Flying Ornuirs inhabit iiig the llbio 
Archipelago, Any Island, tlie Aatniias anil Borneo agree in beiipn of 
niediuni size with ver> small ti-etli in marked eontra't to the kune 
teeth of But among themsehes we ba\e failed to find 

any cdnstaiit local diiferenees warranting their division inirv 
races — 

lO'lo] li’dijiil .l.s'i'idi'r Sociidy. 
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Oi' the various descriiieil insular races of this species, founded 
luainlv on conijiarative cranial characters, the nearest fjeograplueaUy 
is chdniboU.^i Lvon (Proc. F. S. Xat. Mus. XXX\’I, 1000, p. 18?: 
l’vi)e loc. Fiilaii Chomhol). 

12. Cheiromeles torquatus Horsf. 

9 . 

13. Cynopterus brachyotrs (Mnller). 

1 0* . S 9 . 

Tile length of the ear ranges from lli to 18 with an average of 
n.'! inni. The forearm averages 61.2 nnn. 

14. Haficore dugong (Kr\l.). 

o' . 9 SkiilF. 

'I'he male tv.is taken in the .strait lietween Fulan (lalang and 
1‘ulaii Xara< and the female to the we.-t of Pulaii I’anjang, a small 
island at the soiith-we.'t corner of IJempang. 

Manis ja\anica lle.-m. 

Stated liy ill'. Brook to occur on the islancl. We have also 
i'eceiitly receind a -pecimen from Bintang Island. 

BIRDS. 

1’here is, a-i usual, u Iteii dealing with the birds of small coastal 
i'laJiil' in tile IMalayau regioji, little of interest to record concerning 
J’ulau ( lalang. 

1. Dticula a. atnea (Li)iii.). 

Stre]ito[ielia chineiisis tigrina (Tciiini. nnd Knip.}. 
Amauroruis phoeiiicura .iavanica 

2. ( iallicre.v cinerea {Lolli.). 

Sterna sp. ( ? hergii). 

3. Squatarolii sipiatarola hvponielns (rnll.). 

I. C 'haradrius mongolns .so/h'.-//. 

I lu.!'aii!'ai' .-.Icxandrina iio'oni {Hp.). 

'I he.'c "-mail jilovers are not uncommon on the narrow .-amly 
heaches of I’nhiu Cahing and I’uhin Bulan where no donht they 
breed, as iiairs were seen on Bnlaii in April, ilr. II. (', Bobiiison 
lias reconled chii ks in the down from Bintang Island taken in .Time. 
This should no doidit he considered a re>idi‘nt race of ah'.r/Did- 
j-hiit hut othiT forms of the same spia-ies occur in the Malay I’enin- 
sula in autumn and winter. The wings of two birds collected on 
I’nlau Galang measure 3 160 mm., 9 !)? mm., f.e. smaller than 
the Usual run of migrant immature e.xamplcs of dndhnfus or 
ah'.r/iniln'ii/i. 

Xumenius aripiata line-atiis Ciir. 

6, .Xumeiiiiis pliaeopiis .sw//ivp. 

'I'riiiu<iides livpoleiiciis (Linn.). 

Butorides striatiis javanicus (^Tforsf.). 

Cimeiima ieilcog'aster (din.) 

ILiIia'tur iiidus intermedins (liirnoij. 

Juuntnl MtiJiiipin linnirli [Vol. Til, Part T, 
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?. Xinox scutulata malaceensis {Eyton). 

ConuTus loiigicauda (Budd.). 

Eurystomus orieutalis xw/j.s-p. 

8. Kamphalcyou eapensis hvdrojdiila Oherli. 

Veyx sji. 

Halcyon (-hloris cyanc.-cens (Oherh.) ? 

9. Antliracocerus coroiiatii.s coinexus {Trmm.). 

Merops su]ier( ilio>us javanicus Ilor.sf. 

('arprimulgiis macrouriis himacidatus I'cnlr. 

Ileniiprcjcne loiig-ijaninis harterti Etrr.<cin. 

10 . Thripouax j. javeii.sis (Hursf.). 

Hiriindo rustica guttiiralis (Aro//.). 

11. t'oracina smnatvensis {S. Mull.). 

rather large. IVing l(i4. 

12 . Pycuonotus s. siin})lex Lr.-is. 

13 . Pyenonotu.s p. i>lumosus Blylh. 

Irides red. 

14 . Mi.xornis rubricai)illa jiileata (Bli/Hi). 

Cojisychus sauliiris nuisicus Riiffli>.‘<. 

Orthotomus atrigidari? Trniin. 

1 . 1 . Corp us eiica coinpilator Rich in. 

16. Disseniurus jiaradiseus platurus (I’icilL). 

Gracula j. ju\ana (Cur.). 

Aplonis panayeiisis .-trigat.i (Ilurxf.). 

Muiiia oryzivora (Rliin.). 

Paj-ser inoiitaiuis inalacceii'iA Duhni':. 

Aethopyga <. siparaja (Raffles). 
l.eptCKoma jiigidaris ornata (Less.). 

I'icaeinu cnientaluiu siihsp. 

Dicaeunt t. trigonostignia (.''V«p. ). 


Remarks on the black and red squirrels 
allied to Sciurus prevosti. 

Ihj F. X. .\XD G. llODEK IvLOSS. 


(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 11). 

^lost ui' the hlaek and tan j-ipiirrel' of .Sumatra (other than 
Rill a fa) resemble the txp'nal .''cianis prerosti De-in.. of ^lalacca In 
that they ])ossess liroad flhite lateral stripes. Such are .A. p. rnfflesl 
A ig. A HoTsf., S_ p. Ill (da mips Miller, and .x, ji. Iiiirrisiinl Stoni' and 
Pelin. The.se forms iidiabit the southern two-thirds of Sumatra 
and the islands adjacent to this area aho pO'scs.^ white-sided races 
t'X p. /leiiialias Lxon, IVnjalei Inland. S. p. cumhireiisis Aliller. 
Kundi'r Island. S', p. cariiiioaensis Miller. Karinion f-land). 

]9'2.'j| RnynJ Asiallc Soriely. 
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The iionliern tiiird of Sumatra, as far south at auy rate as the 
Jieiylihoiirhood of Deli on the east coast and Sibolga on the west, 
is occupied to tlie e\<']ii.--ion of three-coloured animals, bv a squirrel 
black above and red beneath, entirely lacking any white stripe, 
though occasionally there are a few grizzled hairs near the base of 
the fore-limb: this is piccus I’eters (syn. erebus Miller). 

I )i>tinct as this scjiiirrel looks it is yet only a strongly difl'eren- 
tiate<l race of /nTros7( and it is clearly linked to the more typical 
'outlieni animals liv a subsjiecies occiijiying the island of Eiipat on 
the ea-'t coa't. .7. ni/.f IMiller. This animal has the side of the neck, 
the shoulder, the outer side of the thigh and frequently the side of 
the bodv aliove tie* reil belly grizzled with huffy, a feature which 
evidmtlv rejiTC'cntc the white side strijie of the typical prevosti. 

iii/.r i.s olniously the link between the black, red aJid white Suma- 
tran fonn and that which is lilaek and red only and we therefore 
regard ptci'i's and /i//.r as race.s of prn osti. 

'llie ca-p in S nnatra is ^imjile, but it is not so in Borneo where 
ti number of \ory \ariabie races of .s', f.i'eroxli (.eeur : for in more than 
one ai'ea at lea^t. viz. the lower slopes of Mount Kinabalu and the 
lUdnncan l’i\er, hast Borneo ip’iJ/’ Gyldenstolpe ) we a.pj'arenci.v 
tind black and re-d 'animals living side by siile (i. e. at the same place 
and time) with side-striped ones. (Irc'at as is the individual varia- 
lion of the prcro-^ti sipiirrels of Borneo it is difficult to believe that 
the two are only |ihases of the .same form though some of the black 
and red animals do show a small jiale side strijie. It seems that a 
good deal more' knowledge* of the.se Bornean si|uirrels i.s required 
before we can dclinitely place all the forms which have been des- 
enlied and it is probable that some* of them will have to be discarded. 
For instance Itulufinsix Hoidiote, .seems to have no real e.vistcuce : 
the tvpe came from -Mt. Kinabalu. BMlO ft., and according to the 
describer. it oi curs also on Mt. Dulit up to 5000 ft. We have seen 
'pel imeiis from ilt. Dulit 40(10 ft. and from the hanks of the Baram 
liner and we consider it to he only an I'xtreme individual varia- 
tion fd‘ S. p. to typical e.xamplcs of which it is linked by 

many intermediate 'pecimens. 

To return to tlie hlai k and tan squirrels of Borneo whieli have 
either no light lateral 'trijie or only a very 'inall one. As in .Suma- 
tra they s(.piu to he found in the northern third of the island only. 

Fir-t we will take »'s'. pliiJo Gray, from “Sarawak”. We have no 
.'pecimens before ns from that .State hut the race is represented in 
our series by eight e.xamples from British North Borneo ; four from 
Saliali,* two from Kinalialii ffonO-dflM) ft, and two from Gantian. 
nortli-we't coast. Of tin* “.Sahah” speeimeus one .slujws no sign of 
a side stripe; in two it is rcprc'ented by a small tironzed area and 
the fourtli sliuws an elongate Iniff'y patcli. Of tin* Kinalialu animals 
one lias a faint bronze mark, the other a buff'v stripe about two 
inches long between tin* linil:s. Tlie two Gantian individuals agree 
w ith tlic hi't. 

Tilt* old name for Briti'h Xortli Borneo. 

11D5| Asbi/ir Socirly. 
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The variation in seven skins from Lalman Island i« from one 
with no trace of a side stripe tlironph others with a small stripe to 
one with a narrow white stripe starting l ehind the foreliinh and 
broadening out over the tijtper thigh. These are Sciiinis: nifon'ujer 
(fray, said to be from “India”. This derivation is, ot eonrse. 
erroneous and we select as ty[)e localitv Ijabuan Island. .V. W, 
Borneo. 

I ntil it can be shown by fiirtber knowledge of thf'ir distriini- 
tion and changes of colour that tin se Two forms are raees of 
prerosli as we suspect, aud as should he the case by analogy witlr 
Sumatra, we must call them S. nifoKifit’i- pful'i and nifonipi'v 
rui<iHi(ioy Tes])ectively. 

This is not (juite sittisfactoiv as it mdiiates that the l>orm‘in 
Id.u-k and red -(piiTrtd is spocilkally di-tinct from the Sumatran 
animal which it is ditlicult to believe owing To the evtreitie similari- 
ty of examples from tile two islands. 

rite iilternative is to place philo, piccni< and iiij.r as forms of 
nifnini/fv which latter name has |ivioritv. The disadvantage of this 
eonrse is that two species are then recognisial. \y/.. pri’ro^li and 
nifoni(]('r. whereas in Sumatra tlie facts clearly indicate that plri'u^ 
is onlv an altered form of /uv'i'e.s/i. 

If squirrels of the nifoiilf/cr and pirros/i colorations are 
regarded as dimorphic forms of one species an interesting situation 
is created. In some casts one form occupies an area to tlte e.xelusion 
of the other; in other areas the two forms exist snh' hv side. 
Furthermore each ])hase of the dimorphic species is readily divisible 
into geographic races. 

The lU'iiieipal difference between pluto and rufoviqer is that 
whereas the lirst has only a narrow black line hetwetm the red belly 
and the jiale lateral stripe when tliis is jiresent. (and which does not 
s|H'ead over the tliig'h) in tlie L.tbuan animal this black line is very 
broad, always far broader than the white one; further in tlie latter 
tlie inner sides of the wrists and ankles and the chin are more 
broadly lilaekened tliaii in tlie mainland form. 

picrux of which we have examined speeimeiis from Aru .Hay. 
Langkat and Deli has the chin, wrists and ankle.' approximatolv as 
in pJuto, although the amount of black on these is a somewhat 
variable I’tature. the lateral stripe completely obliterated and the 
underjiarfs hrigliter than in either of the Bornean forms. 

On the Introduction of an Australian Scink 
into Singapore Island. 

Bij F. X. Ch.vsex. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 12). 

That certain .species of birds, a few of them not uncommon 
locally, owe Their jirosenee in Singapore to direct human interven- 
tion is certain and it seems not inqu'ohahle to attribute the introdne- 
tion of some other animals to tlie same cause, 

Biefi] Biifidl . 1 ,'ic/ir .''ocii'lii. 
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Fii 1S9(J (P. Z. S. p. 908) Fkiwer wrote of the “Bull-frog” 
(, Kahnilii intlrhru). “I have heen told hy both English and nat'ves 
that thi-. Frog wa,' itiikiiown in Singaj-ore until some nine or ten 
vear.' ago. when it wan introduced by a half-caste, why it is not 
known, and that it ra])idly .spr.-ad about the island.” In a little 
finpular book of "iMemorics'’ written by an old residi nt of Singapore 
there i-. mention of Bull-frogs having been introduced into the 
Island rniin Siam and tlie name of the ])er.sou responsible, a Govern- 
iiieiiT servant, is giwn but no date is mentioned. 

In 191'F Boiilengcr i Fauna of the IMalay Feninsula; Kept, and 
Batr. p. ■3()4) observed that this frog i.s verv lui'allv distributed in 
the Peninsula and as in the southern portions of the Peninsula it is 
onlv found in large towns he was tempted to write that it was 
prohahly introdnied into that area. 

The reeui'd- of 'overal spoeies of reptiles from Singapore also 
seem douhtful. (especially a specimen of the Ceylonese Ilemid- 
nvhjhif! (kj:rc'--u<^ ni ’lie British Mnseiim) and even if the statement 
as to their proicnaneo is above re|iroach it seems only reasonable to 
n gat’d, tin m as IniMiig been artifically introduced. Small house- 
gccl.os are sometimes found on roasting st(.'anier.s and Flower (t. c. p. 
(io'vG meiitmns having cauglit a specimen of Lyijosoiiia chalcidps on 
hoard a ho.u on a voyage from Siam to Singafiore. 

Such events must he e-\]) 0 ctcd to occur but jterhaps it is as rvell 
to I’hroiiicle tlie early history of introduced species as the facts are 
soon forgotten. 

'The well-known "Tokay” {Gcrko vcrticiUafus) is common in 
Siam fiotli in towns and in the countrv and is crimmon as far south 
as Patani. In the southern parts of the IMalay Peninsula, it seems 
lo 1 e unkiniwn in the Federated ilalay States hut is recorded from 
Ik l'■'llg. I’rovinre Wellesley and Singapore, all large .settlements on 
the eoiisl he it noted. 

Althougli the '[M-cies had already lieen recorded from Singapore, 
prior to the date on which he wrote (1899) FlnwTr (t. c.) remarks 
that it nni't be very rare or local in Singapore. He did not meet 
with it hnnself nor did he meet anj,- Fngllshnian who had seen it for 
certain. 

.\i tile tune of writing this large gedco is found not uncom- 
tnonly in >ni;mpore but it is very local in distribution and appa- 
n ntle eonliii e to housi s in one of the nati\c cjuarfers. Its distinc- 
tive call 1 " iiiiki'ewn to mo^t Europe.iii'- in Singapore. In pa-sing 
it may be mioiumied that vt'rllrilhilu.s i- \ery common on Pulau 
(talang in tlie Kliii) .Xrclnpelago when' it occupies liou-cs and is nF’u 
I'oiind in the leuntrv dmtrict- where it- loud call made lie lieard in 
ilie jungle. Ole account of the iiitrodiu tiou of this gecko into 
'^Iiigap-ie lixe- the iLale at about lt(9s: and relate.s that the indi- 
' idiiaK were hi’oughr from Java. 

W e have I'eeeiitlv cx.iniini il an example of the .Vu-traliau scink. 
Liji’ini'i (h yn S--II ((lUiith.) w.uch wa- eaptureil near the Tanjongr 
I’agir 'lo'i - in Singe.pore and a.- there are four other .'pecimeiis of 

fminiii! Miihnjiiii Ilniinh [\'ol. Ill, Fart 1. 
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Egeniia in the llaftle-; Museum, three i-ertaiiily, and all pre=uniablv, 
taken on the idaiid there -;eenis t<> be a rea'Oiiable eliauee of hi' 
alien he; oiniii”' established. Two of the older sjieoiinen-- are labelled 
a-; having lieen caught in the dock area and one was di'-eoven il m a 
cargo of sandalwood. 

Efji'rniii (/epre.s'-v; is rouglily the size of t^ie eominijn cardeii 
eeink of" Singapore. Muhnia muUifasiiidii, hut it lias a stmnii'- tail 
and i.s iinniedialely iveogin-ed liv tlie paiallei iow> of -hor . h.uk- 
wardly direet'.d 'piiio' on the laiek .mil tlu- vet more forniidaide 
armature of the tail. 

riiose lioats carrying tinilier. largelv e.xported fi'oiii tlie jion-- 
ol '-onth-wcstern Australia, are no doulit tlie nieau' lit wliieli the 
''•ink reaches Singajiore hut it m ['crhaps significant that it Inm not 
y t iii'en recorded from outside the dock area of the citv. 


Bird Notes. 


/>’'/ F. A. t'li.i'ix \vi) ('. Bodex Ki.oss. 


(.Records of the Raffles Museum. No. 13 e 

A. On the capture of a second example of Piprisoma 
squalidum sordidum II. & K. 

On the lltli June, 1013. an e.xample of a Flower-p. eker. then 
new to the Peninsula, was obtained at Kawang.Ceiitral Selangor, 
and veas d(?serihed with the name of lEprisomn soriJiil-iiin . by Me^si''. 
Robni'i.ii and Klo’.',s (Joiirii. Fed. Malaj' States Mus.. VII. lOlsi. p. 
•139). 

The ']iei linen remained imiipie until quite recently, wh en on 
ihe "h’lth Xoveiniier lOv’-t Mr. C. J. V. i'-on, 0. B. K., M. B. 0. T . 
obtained a second ntale at Suiigei Bulo’i. near Kuala Lumpur, and 
also only a few miles away from the locality whence came the lirst 

This e.xample agrees exactly with the type c.xciqit that it is 
perhaps a little more olivaieiis. 'I'otal length lOo. tail 31. wing GO, 
tar.su.s 13. -j. hill from gape 11 mm. “Tri.s pale yellow, maxilla horn 
grev, mandible ]mlc idumbeous. feet black ’. 

This bird m a rai e of J’. .-'iiunUdum of Ceylon, India ami Assam 
and has no ndaiioimhip with the other Fijiricotun occurring in tin 
.\Ialav Penin'iila iiioilr'thiiii , a distinct rp]ir, .seiitcd by 

I’, in. (Bartel'i Vyii. rminjiuin 11 A K). 

The spm iineii has been ]ireseiited to the K.iflles i[u--i inn liv the 
collector. 

lU'f.l] Uoijul ■''orii t I/. 
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B. Micropus pacificus cooki (Ilarinodou) in the Malay 

Peninsula. 

Having recently been asked vliat forms of the "WTiite-rumped 
Swift occurred in the JIalay Peninsula advantage was taken of a 
visit to Kuala Lumpur to examine the specimens in the Federated 
Malay States Museums as material in the Raffles Museum is very 
scanty. 

The following is the result: — 

.1/. p/iripciist pacificus 

Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 4 examples. 

Koh Pennan, Fast Ccfast, Peninsular Siam. 2 ex. 
Kliandhuli. ( 'haiya. do do lex. 

Intermediate 

Xcarcr.l/. p. pacificus 

Semaiigko Pass, .Selangor. •2.irt0-4<Kio ft. 1 eX'. 

Nearer ,1/. p. coohi 

Seniangko Pass. Selangor. 2.')00-4000 ft. 1 e.x. 

Ilukit Tang'ga. Negri Semldlan. 1 ex. 

.1/. pucifit as ccKjki 

Kedali Peak. Kedah, .lOOO-dOOO ft. 1 ex. 

'riiis race mu-t therefore li(> included in the fauna of the Malay 
Peninsula. Ft was de.scrihed l)y Ilarington from (loteik. .Northern 
Shan States (Bull. B. (). ('. X.X.NI, 1013, ]>. •ll) and diseu.si5ed at 
greater length in .lourii. Bomb. .Nat. Hist. Soe. X.NIIT. 1014. j). 
1 . 


C. Setoruis criniger. 

.s'e'o/aiv crinit/cr [>e.S'. (’e\. Zool. Soc. Ciiv. 1,433, p. Kil 
( Sumatra ). 

Trii-hophoropsis li/pus Bp. Coinpt. Rend. Y<il. XXXYin 
liS.Vl- p. .lO (Borneo). 

The description given by Lesson of a supposed Sumatran 
s[)eci('s, Setarnis (riiiic/cr admirably tits the Bornean bird lati-r 
<leserilied as T richophoropsif iypus. 

Tliis is lowland sjiecii's. lommoii in the neighbourhood of 
Knelling in Sarawak and iii view of tiie large eallections recently 
made in Sumatra we feel at liiierty to suppose the original citation 
of the type locality of f<clornis criniger a.s “Sumatra” to be an error. 

This was 'ii'pected by Bl\-th (J. A. S. B.. 1845. p. 57? foot- 
note) and realized by 'Walden (Ibis, 1873. p. 377 pL XII) who uses 
Lemon’s name for the Bornean bird ami givc.s a g(X)cl tigure of the 
Species which oidy differs from a .series of twenty we have recently 
examined from Sarawak in licing browner (Ic'S vollow) beloxv and 
'lightly deeper brown above. 

Walden notes the fei-t as \erv [lale pink or flesh colour but 
tignrc' tile bird with tlic'C part' as dark liluish grey. The latter is 
no doubt eorrect a- the feet are noted a* grey or lilue on the labels of 
thi‘ bird' we lia\e rei i'iitl.v examined. 

.Inuriiiil Miijiiipiii llruiKh fl'ol. III. Part I, 
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This bird has nothing wiiatever to do with TrichoJestes criniger. 
ISlyth. J. A. S. Bengal XIV. p. 5T< (ex A. Hay. M. S. ) from which 
it i^ sufficiently distinct, in spite of the j)Tesence of nuchal filo- 
|il limes, to warrant generic separation. 

The series before us is extremely uniform varying only in the 
intensity of the subocular dark .stripe which in some specimens is 
almost obsolete and in the colour of the ear coverts which show 
different shades of grey or lirown. 

There does not appear to be any dafference in the sexes beyond 
the slightly shorter wing of the females. 

Wing, It) c5 D.j'lOo min. 

Wing. 10 9 90-98 mm. 
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Preface. 


Xo one wlio is intere.'-tod in tlio Rriti-h Einjiire can fail to l)o 
impressed by the fact that of tlie many books which appear every 
year on imperial History very few deal with the Crovii Colonies. 
While much painstaking research has been (hooted to the ih'velop- 
ment of the self-governing Doniiiiions, no adequate account has yet 
appeared of a very large number of the Crown Colonies. This 
book is an attenqit to snpjdy tl!‘,‘ want so far a.' Bnti-h IMalaya is 
concerned, for tlu' period 18’i4 to ISlii. The lir-t four chaptei> 
ff.rm an introduction giving a brief account of the' earlier history 
of the fftraits Settlements from IfSO to IS'M. The principal c\ents 
in this period have already been dealt with by .Swettenh un. Hgeiton. 
I'ioulgt'r and others, .■ci that the introduction is intended merely to 
summarize, and in some points to 'U])])lcmcnr, their conclusions, as 
for e.\ampk‘ the account cef the legal and economic history of 
Penang and Singapore. The remaining ton elcqitcrs of the liuok 
are almost entirely lia.'ccl upon my own investigations. 

In the matter of acknowledgements 1 liave to e\[ire" my deep 
sense oi' obligation for the a.-sistaiuv which 1 Inwe rec' cecl from 
Sir Charles Lucas, k.c.b.. Sir Herbert Warren, k.c.v.o,. iMr. C. O. 
Blagdin, Profes.'cir Mgertoii. l*rofe>sor Cou]dand, and iMr. M, IM. 
Vi rong. by their encouragement and valinihle c ritici-nis. T am also 
indehted to ilr. Blagden for the Appendi.x of Malayan documents 
which he di'covered and translated at Malacca. They give the 
Xanmg AVar from the* native ])oint of \iew; hut unfortiinatcdy thev 
did not come into my jai'.-'C'^ion until it uas too late to use them in 
tile writing of this book. 1 have to thank l\Ir. S. C. Hill, late of 
the Indian Kdncational Service, for the use of lii> uiij'ubli'hed 
mumiscrijit on Hast Indian piracy. It is al.'o a plca'iire to acknow- 
ledge my iiidehtediie'.s to IMr. Evans J.ewin, the Librarian of the 
Iloval Colonial IiiNtitiite. and to ilr. Foster, the LibiMi'uii of the 
India Ollice Lilwary, for their asi-istance in discovering and jdaeing 
at mv disjmsal a number of valuable documents. 

Magdalen College, O.xforcl. 

June 25th, 1924. 




BRITISH MALAYA, PART I. 

rHAPTElJ I. 


The English and Dutch in the East, 1579-1786. 

Tlio vagueness of llic term Itritish ifalnya remlers it desira'ile 
to dofine exaetlv tlie area to wliielr it ai)i)lieP. For the jiurposes 
of this tlicsis it inehides the Straits Settlements ami tlie lliitisli 
Protectorates on the iMalay Peninsula, south of the houndarv fixed 
by the Anglo-Sianiest' Tnaity of Bangkok in Ihoi). Lahtian iind 
the British Protectorates in Borneo, viz. Brunei, Sarawak, and 
Xortli Borneo. The t'oeos or Keeling Islands and (.'hi'istnias Island 
are not inehuled. Siiue the tin'sis is ]iriniardy concerned with 
Singapore. iMalaeca and Penang, the other ](arts of British Malaya 
are dealt with only in so far as they alfceted tlie history of the 
Straits Settlements. 

Although the foundation of the Straits Seitlmnents dates onlv 
front ITSt), Piritish Malaya is one of the earlii'st fields of English 
entor]'riso in .Asia. Within less than a gmieralion after Drake"' 
famous voyage of l.'iTO in the " (iolden Hind ". trading posts were 
founded in various parts of the Malay Peninsula. I'liev weie 
soon ahaiidoned however, and for more than a eeiiturv and a half 
no atteni|)t was made to ree>tahhsh them. For the e.\[danatioii of 
this early failure and final inagnitiient sm ec's it is iieeessary to 
summarize the history of the English East India ('om]iaiiy. it' long 
and hitter ritalrv with the L'utidi. and the downfall of the Diiteii 
East India t'empaiiv's supren.ai-y in India and the Areliii*e!ago. 

The initial hndc of si'ei e" was in no respeet due tii the 
Portuguese; their empire \astly impo'ing in it' outward 'eenuu';. 
jiroved to he onlv a hollow' 'ham which eollap'ed almost a' (piiekiv 
as it hail ari'cii. M'ltliin forty \eais .ifter l.t'.iii. when the Eugli'h 
and Dutdi made their first important attaik' upon it. it lunl 
already (-eased te he a serious ri\al. Although a generation iiune 
elapsed before it shrank to a few hal f-rniin-d trading station', it' 
fate was clearly only a matter of time, for this i ata-t I'ophie 
collapse four reason' may he a','igned.( ' ) 

(1) Till' Portugm-'e Wii' e.'Seiitiallv a i omniereial em]iire, 
w hich had lieeii ra|)idly Imih up on an iii'iillieient tei ritorial ha'is 
in Europe. Portugal wa' too small a eoiintrv to 'uppoit tlie ilraiu 
in men and resources neee"arv to maintain and defend an einpir ■ 
wliifh e.xteiided from .Mriia to China. .After I S)iain inigi'.t 
have supplied tlii' delieieiiey. hut it' rulers were too ahsorhed in 

(1) Biulwooil. “tndian Records” — 
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other interests, and ncglceted the interests of tlicir new clepen- 
deney. 

(2) Of srareely less importance was the fact that the 
Portng'uc'C Empire (depended for its existence on the command of 
tile sea. ft eonsi'-ted only of trading stations and a few naval 
liases, like Ooa. -ffalacca. etc. In 1.5S0, for example when its 
ti-ade was almost at the zenith, the only places where they main- 
tained garrisons in the whole of the ilalay Peninsula and the East 
Indies were i\Ialaeea. .Vmliovna and Tidorc.(-) iMorcover the 
I’ortuguese territorial jiossessions were small, consisting generallv 
of only the few sijiiart' mile.s immediately surrounding the towns, 
lieeau.'i' the garrisons were too tiny to hold large areas. The loss 
for exaiiuile in a foray of 12 men of tlie Malaei'a garrison was a 
disaster of the first inngnitude. The empire was merely a widely 
extended eiiam of trading centres to wliidi the Portuguese 
( oiiijieked the trade of the East to resort. Like the British Empire 
its vital M'eaki'ess lay in this, that it could not jiossibly survive the 
lo.-s (,f tile (onmiand of the sea. Dnee this was gone, the fall of 
the s( attend factories and foits hecame only a ([Uestioii of time. 
.\nd in Kidti. onlv tim .wars after the Puteh iirst a]i])eared in the 
Ihist, .Vdmiral ('orntlis de -longe with eleven shijis met the 
I’ort uguese Het't of 20 sai! off "Malaei a iiiul (hdVated it. This battle 
sealed the fate of the Portiignese Empire. The eominand of the 
sea had i a'Sed to TIolland, amt although the Emjiire was strong 
enough to hold out for a generation, and even to continue the 
contest for Eastt'rn su]n’eniaey, its nitiniate colIa)ise was certain. 
'J'here wa.s niueli hard fightin.g still to he done before Duteli and 
El glisli (ould afford to i,gnore their rivals, hut the most important 
object ot the war had been attained. (•) 

(•'i) The " intolerable bigotry ’’ of the Portuguese, the result 
of tli.'ir xvars agaiii.st the IMooixs militated against them, ddioy 

I'egarded tlumisel \'(‘s as "aho\e all things knights errant 

ai d ( rvsadeis ". and every Asiatic "as an enemy at once of 
Portugal and Christ." Eteti in the eeiiturv of Allia and the 
fnrpiisitioii their deeds can confidently ehalleiige comparison with 
tln.-'c ef Stain, fn eoiseip'eme the rative.s bated them bilt(‘rly, 
and on the arrital of the Dutch and English, assisted them in 
I'very way ])ossihle.{'‘) 

(4) Eor a .generation before the arrival of the Dutch and 
En.gli.^li. tile Ikjrtugm se Empire had been falling into decay. In 
it wa<J at the zenith of its power, hut thereafter the growth 
of its tiade and the deiay of it.- power had jirogre.ssed steadily 

(■ 2 ) .touriKil (if ttic Kd.val Asiatic Straits Br.aiu-h, No. 015. p. 

oe. Ti aii.slatidii of article of Dr. Miller by P. van Papoiidrecht. 

(.1) Wilkinson — “ilalay Papers: Histoiw of the Peninsula Prior to 
British AsceiDlfuicy ^ ’ — *’4 -40. 

(4) T.irdwoful, ‘‘Iiuliaii Records'' — 17.1. Vincent Smithy '^Oxford 
iri-itoiy (if Jiiilia/’ 

■foiiniiil Muhii/an Brunch [\'oI. I, Part IT, 
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ioa'otlu'T. An infei'cstioji ])ictiirc of tlio oiniiii'i- at tin- hoiaiit of 
its magniKoonf-o i-; given tiv .Ian van Linsc-linteii, who visited (loa 
in He fonnil < arelessness. incanaeity. negleet of ilnty 

and corruption rani] ant amongst the officials, the majorilv of 
whom owed their appointnient to high rank, inpiotiMii and inlluem e 
rather than to their own merits. ('•) The local governments were 
utterly eorru])t, the man were degraded hv their marriages with 
native women, ard the women were given up to dehaiichery (“) 

For thes(> reasons the emjiire of Portugal colla[ised almost as 
ra|)idly as it had arisen. After the command of the sea was lost 
ill l()(l(i the Dutih and F.nglish giadually wrestl'd from it possession 
after possession. In sjiite ol temiiorary fhutuations of fortune the 
I’ortug'uese Empire grew steadily weaker. By IhdO its rivals had 
broken its ]iower in India and Persia, and seized most of its 
]irinfii)al settlements in tlie blast. With the fall of .Malacca in 
Kip' tile Portuguese Empire rajiidly sank into insigniticam-e. By 
Hidl it had lieen reduced to Cioa and a few other towns, the trade 
of wliicli was so insignificant tliat neither of its riv.tls troubled to 
annex them.(') 

d'he failure of the English East Tndia Company to maintain 
its early aeipiisit ions in tlie Malav Peninsula was thus in no way 
due to Portugal, hut was caused hv the hitter hostdity of the 
Dutch. The earliest attacks upon tlie Portuguese trade monopoly 
were inadi' hy the English tC) hut it was the Dutch who first 
elTeelively established themselves in the East and who did tlv 
lion's share of the work of ousting the Portiigue'e. llollaml's 
first voyage was not made until l.'itn;. Imt hv I.")!)!* she had ah'ead;. 
S('( tiri'd a linn foothold in Portugal's preserves. In this vi'ar thero 
occurred an aj/jiareiitly iiisignilieant event who>e ultimate result 
was to he the fouudatioii of tin* I’.ntish bimpire in India and 
iMalaya. Tlie Dutch uieri bants raised the jirirc of jiepper against 
the English from three shillings to .-i.x and eight shillings a 
]ioumI.('‘) This decided the London merehants to form ao .\s- 
soeiation f.ir trading direitly with the East Judies, and on 
Deeemher 31st. KidO, the English blast India Conijianv was form- 
ally iiieorporated. f ) Au e.\[iedition was .sent out which founded 
a factory at Bantam in .Java, and eoiuJuded a eommeri-ial trei ty 
witli the King of the native state of -Vchin in '■Sumatra. (" ; I'hus 
liegaii the long Jiistory of the British eoniieetion with that state, 
vvhu h lasted until ISJl. 

Jn the following yeais othei e.vpedilions were sent out. and 
hy Ifi'Jo inanv trading ])osts Inni in'en estahlished in India, the 

(.A) .T. K. .A. S. S. B. No. liU. p. o’n. Afullcr. 

(ti) liiiiitti, ‘‘liiilui,” ?>.‘>.l. 

(7) BiolwooO — “ Imtj.'iu Kci'onls’’ — IS.A. 

(S) tliicl,, Itlti, tUT. Danvers, “liiitian Rei-orcts,” T, i, gl-gg. 

(9) Danvers, t, i, 'J-J-io. 

(Ill) thill., S. 

(11) Biiilvvooil, “tnitian Becords,” gu.t. 

lioyitl A.siufic Sudetif. 
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East Indie?, and tlie Far Ea&t.('-) In IGIO a faetnrv was hnilt 
at Patani. on the eastern coast of tlio iMalay Peninsula. (‘“) This 
was tlte only Fnylish factory in tlic Peninsula. On the whole tlie 
Ooinpanv's net ’profits W(‘re very larije, averasi’inof hetwcen lOOfti 
and 'lOO',; on eadi expedition -eirt out.f^'*) It is important to note 
that until it wa? ousted I'roni tlie Past Indies hv the Ilntcli. the 
Coniiianv was iirinci]iallv concerned with develoiiinjr its trade in 
tile Ardiipelaei) rather tlian India. The trade in spiees. pepper, 
ciiinaiuon. cloves, etc. — witli tlie IMoluceas was the main reason 
tor the foundiiiu' of hotli the Ihiteh and publish f’oiiipaiiics. and. 
the sri'iiLTple hetweeii them was realiv a fiydit for the monopoly of 
till' spi( (' trade. It was onlv after tlie Pnt>lish found theiiiselw'S 
too weak to make head ayaim-'t their rivals tliat from IHl.v onwards 
tlmv yradnali\- i oueentrati d their attention upon India, and 
akandom d tlie Past Indian Islands to Holland 

Ri'iiiarksble was the ]irosperity of the London Comp'niv. 
that of lh(‘ Piitih was far , ureal er. P>v Piio they had estahlislied 
a iietivork of foi ts ami fai tories in India ami the rchipelatto • and 
I'l'oiii the point of view of resonree? — wealth, soldiers. fortress''s, 
and Jieeis — they were miuli more jiowerful. The cordiality which 
had cliarai terized the relations of tlie two Companies in the early 
xeai's of the i ejiturv, when the Portiipnese were still oipionents to 
he feared, had loiiy; since died, and the f|Uondam allies had already 
lieyiin to attadc one another's vessels. Tiie Dnteli superiority was 
due to seiei’al causes. TIu' iiierehants of Anisterdam were far 
more wealthy ihaii those of London, and lienee were ahle to sippiort 
till’ cost of llei'ts and armies whi< li would have heen beyond tlioir 
rivals’ means, even if the Piio-li.-h had I'cni willing to eiijjage in a 
race of ariiiameiits. iMoreioer the Piijilisli inercluiiits were not 
on the wliole very \igorously supjioited hv the goveninieiit of the 
Stuarts, nor did they until after the ,\mhoyiia Massacre in KiS.f 
attrait the attention of tlie nation at large. So d'sconraged did 
the lemdoii ( omeany 8e( oiue hv hn k of support against its riials, 
debt, ami the injurv done to its trade liy Piighsh interlopers, that 
on se'-ej-al (Kcasions it seilonslv consiihTed ahaiidoiiiiig the Fast 
altogether. The l)ut<-Ii Fast India Conijiaiiy on the eontrarv was 
vigoroii'ly sii]i]iorted hy the States Ceiieral, and eouhl count on 
the a'-sistaiice of nil the wealth and power of the Xetlierlands. A 
tipical ''xauiple of this oicurred in Kid't. During the first sit 
years of lUiti li enter]»rise in tlie Fast several eonipailies were 
formed to ti’ado there. So intense did tlieir rivalrv heeome that 
the States Ceneral realizing that tliis was injuring Dutcli com- 
men e. eoinpelled them to unite and from the Dutch Fast India 
Comjiaiii whh h was given a monopoly of the tiade.C'') ’J’he Dutch 


( Ig) P.-mvors, T, i, 2(). 

(!Z) .t(.uiiial of the Iiidijiii Aivliiiielngo, III, ISO. 

(14) TUi (Iwoocl. “tniliaii R<“< onl.s, ” tli. 

(1.)) Tliiilwooil. *‘Iii(|i;ji L’l'ciirds, ” IS.I-Sl). 

Joiirnul Muhiijriu Bnincli [Vol. I, Part II, 
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I'ompany the Dutch nation, the Enijli-;h was merely an ordi- 
nary private association of merchants. These causes coupled with 
the cri]i])]inc' elTect of the Civil War, hain]U'r('d the English 

0] )erations for many years; and when at last the Companv rei o\er- 
ed and found itself in a position to contest the Dnt( h. the Xether- 
lands su]irenuuy in the Ah hi]ielaco was too (irmly esla()lislicd to 
he slmken. 

In s]ute of inferior resonn i s the Eomhm Company eould have 
resisted the Dutch more elfeitually than it did., had it lieeii willing, 
to ent down its dividends and spend more on ships and forts. It 
niiylit ])erliaps ]la^•e maintained n.s ifclits to a share in tlie trade 
‘'f the Spiee Islands. But as it was. and espei iallv hefore I'in'.l — 
the vital years uben the fonndaiior.s of the Duteh jiower weiv' 
heiny laid — th.e Enjiiisli only sent out scattered ships at intervah. 
V. liih' the Dutch dcspntchcd a constanl Micce.ssii)n of well e(|ni[>]M'd 
Beets wliieh estahlished their empire so tinuly that the F.ny'li'ii 
Company witli its mueh smaller resounes had to eiie wav.C’) In 
IG'Cl. for e.\am]de. the Duteh luid s:l ships in the Kasi. tiie Ihiylish 
only ’W'llkinson refers to the Eu't India Coiu]ianv's early 

iU'tivities in seathino- terms, It 'S a sordid I'ei oj’d of uiijo.-o'itahie 
ser\ants who defrauded their emp'oyers and di^uracc'il the’r 
( onntry. and of a sanetimonioiis Company th.at supolieil us em- 
])loyees with devotional literature, under|iaid them, and saentieed 
tlieir ]i\ es rather than redm e it.s di\ ideiids. llallmr than eontriliute 
to the cost of the Duteh Conpniny's troops ,nid Ih'ots, tln‘ llrilisli 
Conpiatiy deld oratoly sacrifned its share of tlio trado of tho Archi- 

1) ela,i>o. ■■(''') The earliest DiUch tiaders were as nuieli acer-e to 
eostiv fortresses, troop, s and tornforial possessions as tiio Knplisli, 
and like them \asrly jireferred the nnsafe hut cheap "factory." 
Tliev soon loariu howexer that tlm niiforttlicd tradnpu-post was too 
<h']umdent for its |)ros])crity. and exon for its si'ctirity. ui>oti the 
.uoodxx'ill of urcedy native roho's to he penuaneiitlv sneeessfr.L 
Early in the sex eiUi elitli (entnry therefore they heyan to turn 
thoir factories into fortresses, and to htiild up a stroiie armv and 
navy.t.'") 

It is only fair to the London Company to ivmemhor that there 
'vas another 'ide to the (|ii'estion. Cue of tlm prim ipal reasons 
for the fall of the l’ortn,ym‘se Kin’pire had been its inability to 
.sujiport the i-oiiftant drain cd' men atnl moimv reipiired to maiiuaiii 
its fortresses and Beets. The Duteh also, in spite of tlieir yreat 
rosoiirces, found the Imrden ver.v Jieaxy. Sir Thomas l!oo studied 
tho (juostion earofullv on his endiassy to the tii'eat Moyul in Itilo, 
and stroipyly adxised the English Conpianv not to adiopt the Dutidi 

(10) II. Wiight. Kfirlv Knglish Adventures in the East. 177-1S'>. 

(17) d. K. A. S. ( S. B. ) No. 00. H. Muller. \k Lit. 

(Is) Wilkinson, “Malay Papeis: Hist, of Malay Peniasula Prior to 
Brit. Asceudanev. ^ ^ 44. 

(19) Jbid.‘ 44-4d. 

D''o| HuynJ Asi'itic >'on'c/p/. 
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])oliey. (-”) III fiU'-t of so compoteiit an authority, and considering 
iiow inferior were the F.U!tli''h resources, the Directors were per- 
haps wise in refusing to imitate their rivals. 

The Directors' refusal to spend large snnis on armaments was 
finally confirmed liy the realization that, while it wottld prohahly 
lead to tlic loss of tlie trade with the East Indian Islands, hy con- 
ci'Utrating their elforts upon India they could retain its immensely 
valiialile commerce, and at the same time avoid heavy ex- 
jienditnre for rlcfencc. This is clearly estahlishecl hy the cor- 
respondence hetween the Directors and their agents in the East 
over the Dutch pro])osal of l(il.“) that the two rital companies 
should he amalgamated. (-' ) The Dutch projiosed that the English 
should assunu' ]>art of the cost of carrying on the war against the 
Portngue.se, and that, when \ictory had been attaiiK'd, tlie two 
allies should di\ide the Eastern trade. The reason for this otl’er 
was that while the Diitdi had gained i-ommand of the sea and 
captured many of Portugal's possessions, they wert* still compelh’d 
to maintain a large fleet and army to eom[)!ete their eom|nests. 
The Portuguese Mere far from being reduced to impotence, and 
the Xetlierhinds Comjainy foiiml the drain upon its resources 
caused a most serious rednetioti of profits. 'When faced hy tliis 
offer the London Company tem])orised ; it liad jirolited hy tlie 
Duteli ai'inaments without eontrihiiting to tludr e<ist. ami it desired 
tliat so satisfactory a state of affairs should (-ontimie as long as 
jiossihle. 'J'Jiis unwillingness to diminish dividmuls for the sale- 
of si'cnrity was characteristic of the Dins-tors' policy throughout 
the greati'i' jiart of the century. They hukIi preferred that their 
iuil)roteete(l agents should he e.vposed to piudodical insults, 
imprisonment <in<l e.xtortion from nat i\ e rulers or the 1 fiiteh rather 
than incur the expense of troops and fortifications.!--) Further- 
moiY. at this tiiiu’ they did not f»elie\e that the Dutidi would dare 
to carry their hostility beyond empty threats. (-') The XcthcrlamD 
Company pressed for an iiniiicdiate answi r to its ]iro[iosal. and its 
agents in the Indies did not hesitate to attack the English shi))- 
which interfered with their trade, Einallv the Direetoi-s were 
informed hy their agints ni the East that although a rtd'usal of 
the offer w'oiihl proliaiilv 'uul in tlie English fieing ousted from the 
• Vrehipelago. they would nevertheless he alile to maintain their 
jiosition ill India and sei an a inonojiolv of its trade. fi'lie 
Jlireetors therefore e\aded the aceejitaiiee of the Dutch otter. (-*) 
While they realised to what their decision might lead, tliev 

(lio) S'liiiisl.uir. “C.-il. S. P., H. liulifs, .xviii-xix. 

(-1) Wilkinson, “Al.-ilay Pnpris: Hi.st. of Pen. Piior to Brit. 

Aseeiuhiiicy, ” 10-41. 

fL>2) Wrijflit, “ .\niie.slcy of Surat amt His Times,” jmssini. 

(a.!) Po.ster, ‘‘Letteis Keeeiveil by the K. Inil. ( 'oiiipany, ” J II, Intro., 
.x.\.x\ i. 

(lit) Wilkinson, ‘‘Alalay Papor.s: Hist, of Pen. Prior to Brit. 

Aseendaney, ” 40-41. 
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f-ontiiuu-'l to estalilisli fat torics in tlic East Tnrlian Tslaiuls, for tliov' 
lioped to avoid im-UTrinu the exjK-nse of armaments nnd vet at the 
same time enjoy tlie l)cnetits rvliicli would have resulted from them. 

During the next few years Anglo-Puteli ndations grew steadily 
worse, until hv IGIS tlu' two Companies were at o]u'ii war. The 
jirineipal reason for thi.s was the Engdi.sh attemjit to secure a firm 
foothold in the ^loluecas. or Spice Islands, the prineijial goal of 
European enteiprise in tlu' East. In this connection it is curious 
to note how from the time of the Portuguese, all the Western 
nations failed to realize the immense value of the Indian trade 
"per se and devoted tluur main elforts to securing a monopoly 
of the stpiplv of cloves, nutmegs, ])ep|)er. cinnamon and other 
spices. (-') AVith the exeeiition of ]iepper thesi' were to he found 
only in the IMohuca and Banda Islamls;(-") and it was primarily 
for their ]iossession that the wars of the Portuguesi'. Unteli ami 
Idnglish trader.s were fought. It migdit almost he said that Briti'li 
India is the une.\peeted result of the loss of the spice tradm d’lie 
siluation in these islands was lliat hy IGl."* tlu’ Dut( h liad comiiier- 
ed the i\rolueeas and I'stahlished tlieinselves in the Bandas after 
some hard lighting against the Portuguese. This they had ac- 
eoinplislied without any English assistance, and they refused to 
share the fruits of victory witli their rivals. 'I'ln' Dutidi attempt 
to establish a monopoly threateiieil to destroy tlie Engli'h Coni- 
liany's former lllcrati^e trade.!-') Some of the Spice Islands wit" 
liowever still tiuoi copied in liild-do and tlie English made several 
uiisueeessfiil attempts to ohtain possession of them. In this they 
were aidial hy tim Bainhu'Se. who had been driven into rehellioii 
hy the harshness of the Dutch rule, and lookeil ipmn the English 
iis deliverers. Tlie Dutch tirst tried threats, hut tiudiiig them use- 
less they dro\e the English hy force out of Pulo .\i and Pulo Roiiii, 
two of tile Banda Islands where tlie natives had invited the London 
Coinjiany to form factories.!-"') The conduet of the Dutch was 
]ieeuliar]y imlefeiisihle in the ( ase of Pulo l!odu. since they had 
ne\er e\en \ isitcnl it before the airival of the l-'mglish. and the 
natives had ceded it to England.!-'') From IGLS to Bi'^O there was 
o]ien war between the two Companies in tlie East: and on the 
whole the English had decidcdlv the worst of it, as was to he 
expected from their inferior resonrees.!'-") 

(-■)) Bii’clwociil, “Tiidijiii Revoots, ” passim. Foster, “Letters 
Received,” jiassiin. 

(lid) t'rawfurd, “ Descrijitive Hictioiiarv of the Indian Islands;” 
illl-I. 

fg?) Foster. “Letters Receivcal,” Ilf, xxix-xxx : IV. xxii. 

(-S) Iliid., II, xxiii-xxiv. Iliid., HI. xxiv. liiid., IV. xiv, xx, xxii- 
xxiii. Iliid., V. xxii-xxv. ibid., VI. xxxv. Paiiisburv, “Cal. S. P., Fast 
Indies Hild-ii,” .xlvii xlix, ]i. 

('2il) Danvers, ‘‘Indian Rccorils,” I, i, ‘2d. Foster, “I.tis. Reed,,” 
IV. xxii-xxiii. 

(:!0) Foster, ‘ ‘ Knglish Factories in India, IdlS-21,” xxxviii-xlii. 

Ih'L'iJ liotjid As'udic •''ocielij. 
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A liollow truce ivas patclicd up by the so-called Treaty of 
Defence of IGl!). ne<rotiated in London Lctv/een Kino- Janies' 
o-nvernment and Thiteh ('oinniissioners. The Dutch and also Kiny 
Janies ajijiear to have been satisfied with it, the Conipany was not. 
Imt ■■ faute de iiiieux,'' had to accept it.(-”) Many important 
dis]iutes ot loiiy standinp- ]iad been left unsettled by the treatv, 
and furthermore the terms of tlie ap-reement itself soon pave rise 
to a host of new controversies. Both sides accused one another of 
bad faith, and the so-called alliance did little more than add fresh 
fuel to the Haines of English and liutch hatred.(^") 

Finally, in irtL'l, came, the notorious massacre of Ambo 3 'na. 
The Dutch tortured and executed a uumher of Enplisliineii and 
tlieir Jajiaiiese mercenaries stationed at the London C'onpianv's 
faetorv of Amhovna. in tlic .S}iiee Islands, on a false cliarge of 
eons])iring to seize the Dutch fortres.s tlierej-^-') With this outrage 
vanished all ho])es of future (-o-operation hetween the two nations 
in th(' Fa>t. Tlio Presidtmt ami Council at Batavia (the capital 
of the Knplisli Company's possessions from IG'hi to 1G?3) were 
eonfirmed in the decision which they had made even hefore the 
massacre occurred. This was that their factories in the Moluccas, 
the outlying }iart< of the Archipelago, and tlie Far least must he 
abandoned, since it was imt>ossil)le for them to carry on a profitable 
trade in tin' facv‘ of nnndimting Duteli hostility. C’^) By tlie end 
of Ki'h'i the English Company's factories at Patani. in the .Malay 
Peninsula. Ilirado, in Japan, and Siam, had hern abandoned, while 
it' jjo'ts ill the Archipelago were reduced to those at Achiii ;md 
damhi in Sumatra, dapara in dava. and IMacassar in Celehes.pJ 
In Batavia itself was abandoned and the seal of povernmeni 
was transfern-d to Bantam. {■”•) 

The vi.-ai- lG‘?d was one of the most important date?, in thc‘ 
liistoiy (if the British Fmpire in India for in it the Directors 
(easeii to regard the East Indian Islands as the pviiieipal Held ol 
tlii'ir o]'erations, and com cut rated their attention mori' and more 
upon the develo[imenl of ilieir rmlian trade, lu'ke most great 
elianges. this revolution was not tlie work of a single year; the 
Direttors had been gi'adnal!y inclining towards it ever sii-ee adioiit 
lold. when it he< ame evident that they must either spend larue 
Slims on ariiiameiits or hi- oimted from the .\rehi[)elago.( ”) .\s 

long as it was pos-ible to do so liowever thev eliiiig to their East 

(■'!1 ) Ibifl. .\lii-xiiii. S.-iiiihLiiiy. “Cal, !S. I'., K, Ind., KilT-'Il,” xii- 
-xviii. Il.-iiiviis. “ fiKliaii lo-coi its, ’ ’ I, i. US. 

C!P) Pester. “ Fiigli.sli Faetorie.s, JlilS-PI.’’ xliii. Iliiil. “ 1 “ 

xxx\i. Ti;,ii\eis, “Iinli.-oi L'eeonls.“ I, i, 211. S-aiiisbiirv, “Pal. S. P. K. 
Jielies, nn7-21,’’ xviiexix, ‘ ' ’ 

(IP!) Fester. “ Piig. Faetoiies, 1(122-2;!,“ .vxxvi, and passhii. 

PU) rtiiil., xxxvi. 

( ;i.‘> ) TId([., xxxvii, 

(•Ki) T>a avers, “laditiii orils. ’ ’ 1, i, HO. 

(•'17) AVilkinseii, “ \l;day I’i'peis: Hist, of the Malay Pen.” 40-41. 

JouriiiiJ ^hijiiynn Brnurh [\ ol. I, Parc II, 
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Indian fac-tories, and it was only tlio rcvidation tliat the Huti 9 
were pre]iarcd to po to any lenjtths ayainst them wliieli iiiiaUN' 
drove them to reverse their policy. Even after Ki'h! however the 
Directors did not wholly abandon their trade with tlu‘ East Indian 
Islands. They still retained their factories in .lava and Siiiiiatra. 
and on various occasions attempted partlv to reyain their foi-mer 
position in the Archipelaeo. The nncoinjironiisin”' hostihtv of 
the Dutch however, eoinhined with the growth of t'leir Indian 
commerce. Gradually diverted their attention almoi-t eonpilete'y 
to India, until the Company’s trade with the Archipelago became 
only a minor affair. 

Before tracing the later historv of English enier))ris(' in the 
Eastern .Vrchi]ielago it is nectssary to explain how tlie Companv 
had contrived to huihl u[) .so prosjierous a trade in India, and why 
they WTTO ahle to resist stu-cessfiilly the attaek> of tin' l’oi-tiimie..e 
and Dutch there, .\ltliongh the early Ihiteh \ictories had >oiin 
broken the hai-k of Portuguese power, they had " seotcliei] tlie 
snake, not killed it.” The might of Portugal wa.s wanting, but slie 
was still able to send new Heels to the East, and for over a 
generation after she lost command of the sea in liiiKi, the di'- 
memhered fragments of lier enijiire continued to opimse tui' 
English and Diileh. before tliey dually sueeumbed. ilori'ovei’ 
Surat, the jiriiu-ipal English factory in Imlia. wa' on the AVe^l 
Coast, only ahmit -iiH) miles from Coa. the ]irinei]ial seat of 
Poi’tuguese jiower. and the London Coinjiany was thus peculiai’ly 
e.xposed to their attacks. The Great Ilogul had at first heen un- 
willing to allow the English to traile in India ]iaj'tlv hecaU'e of 
the indtience of tlie .lesuit nii>si()naries in hl^ court. a"d in pai’t 
hecause his emiiiri' p'is>e>sed no naw, and trade w.i- at tiie 
mercy of the Portuguese ships, whieli were ei)n>ideiTd invim ibie. 
In liild howi'ver tlie English licet waylaid the Indian men-hantincn 
going to II iH-lia and .Vdeli. emnjielled them to trade, and lex ied a 
heavy ransom on the ships from l>ni and Surat, as punishmeut 
for the e.xeliision id' Cngli>li vesseL. In the same vi-ar tlie lAig- 
lish licet defeated a I’oiTugiiese squadron which attai ked il. The-e 
events had a great etfeet in India; they broke the tradition of 
Portuguese invineihihtv hv si>a. ami also showed tliat Indian trade 
was as niiieli at thi‘ mercy of the Hnglish as of Portuguese ^hips. 
As a result, the Great Ilogiil granted the Loiulou Company per- 
mission to ti'ade. and a faetorv was I'Stahhshed at Surat. ( •'') 

Tlie embassy of Sir Thomas I’oe in Kilo to the Great Ilogul 
very greatly improved the |)nsition of tin' English merchant^. In 
addition to Portuguese hostilitv, thev had hitherto hail to l omemi 
agaiU't the jealous op|)o.'itioii of ludiaii trad-u''. and the extortmii' 
of loial otiicials. Only the dread of Ihiglish sea power and fear' 
of retaliation upon natixe nierehaiits had saved them from ex- 

(3S) Kostor, “K;nl_v Travels in Imlia.” (iS, lSs-s!i, 

ly'PiJ UoijkI Society. 
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pulsion. Roe failed to obtain valuable trading privileges, but be 
aeeoni])lislied three results of the highest iniportaiiee. He greatly 
raised Eimlish ])restige at the court of the Mogul, who had hitlieito 
not been verv favourablv iiujiressed by the blnglishmen — merchants 
and swasbuekling adventurers — whom he had seen, he won over 
inllueiitial courtiers to support the Company, and he jirocured the 
recall of the powerful and unjust governor of Surat. Roe thereby 
'■ instilled into his successors a wliolesonie dread of offending the 
foreign merdiants who had so powerful a friend at headquarters. 
If. after his dejiarture English found in India. . . .' a free trade, 
a peai eable residence, and a very good esteem with tliat King and 
Ijeoplc ' it was due verv largelv to the eharacter and ability’ of 
Roc.(’*'') 

lUu'ing tile next few years the jiosition of the Company grew 
steadilv stronger. The I’ortugnese attacks were defeated, and in 
IG'Cil tile Kiiglisli carried tlie war into the enemy's camp when in 
alliame uith the Ri'rsians tlii'y liesieged and captured Crmtiz, a 
siioiig fortri'ss ol \ital importaiue to Rortugal for the safegnai'il- 
iiig of her Rersian trade, and one of the principal eommereial 
<entres of .Csia.l-"') TTie concluding stages of the war mav he 
hriidi sunininrized. Desultory hostilities continued until Dido, 
liiit although the arri\al of strinig lleets from Rortugml sometimes 
resuUed in Ihig ish defeats, the halanee of success inclined more 
and more to the siile of tlie Company. The Portuguese also 
sncceeihd in alienating Jehangir In' tlieir kidnaii]iing of his suh- 
jei ts, hy their slaie trade, and hy their 1)1 undering of Indian 
niercli.nitmeii. On seteral oeca'ions lie attacked them and did 
them much damage. For tiu'se reasons tlu> Portuguese had bt 
Kid.-) ceased to he senons rivals of tlie Coinpanv. either in trade 
or war.c**) Tloreoier for sevi ral years liotli had been feeling that 
their real enemy was tlie Dutih, and that instead of attacking one 
another they would be imuh better advised to make eonuiioii cause 
against them, .\eeordmgly in Ki;!.") a treaty of peace was signed, 
ami heneeforth the rpiondam adversaries tended to .support one 
another again-t Holland. 

Despite the long war, Englisli trade on the whole prospered 
exceedingly. Factoiie.s were establi^lud on both the East and West 
Coasts of India, and on tlie Persian Cnlf, Surat lining the Indian 
headiiimrters of the Coiiqianv. \'erv large profits were made, and 
in l(i'h) the Direi'tors rei orded their opinion of Surat that "no 
jihu e provetli so good, so sure, nor any trade mi protitahle, and. . . . 

(o'.l) Kebtei-, “Eng. F;ictoiies in Jiniin, llil.Sell.” viii-i.\. 

(40) Foster, “Fiiglish Fnetorie.s, 11)02-1’;!:’’ vii-xiii. 

(41) Soiiisliurv, “('.al. S. P., F. JiuF, liii. Foster, “Englis'i 

Factories in India,’’ I(il.S-21,’’ passim. Jliid. “1(124-1’!),’’ passim, riiid. 
l(J3U-:{:i,’’ passim. A'incent Fmith, “ O.xf ord History of India,’’ ;i9.3-9i;. 

(42) Foster, “ Fngli.sh Factories, Ui;!0-33,’’ pp. .x.x.xvi and x.x.xvii, and 
Ibiil., “ l(i;!;!-3.j, ’ ’ I'assiin. 

Jounuil Multnjan Branch [Vol. I, Part II, 
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is in fair possi1)ilitie to jn’ovc" more and more profitadU'/'i^’) Tin* 
oontrast hetween tlio rapid increase of t!\e Indian trade, and its 
eonijiarative seeuritv tomparcd with the preearinii'iiess of the 
situation in the Eastein Archipelago, clearly shows the reason for 
the Directors' reversal of ]>oliey in Ki’hj. 

Des])ite the victorv over the Portuguese tlu‘ success of tie- 
C'oni}ianv remained verv donldfid. So hojieless did the out-look 
appear that mi seieral occasions, e.g. in Ki'M-'D, li):)i)-l)r>. and 
Hid?, the abaiuloninent of the trade was seriously considered. It 
was not until ahont KidT that its fortunes hciran steadilv to iin- 
])rove. M’hilc Dutch hostility was th(> princi[ial riason. there were 
several other contnhuting causes. The Company was hampi'rcd 
hy debt, credit was very ditlicull to obtain, and it rccciwd little 
sujiport from the governments of James I. Charh's 1. and the 
Commonwealth, during its earlier years, 'riiere was dissension 
within its own ranks, and furthermore trade was gravidy iniured 
hy the operations of interlopers, like Courtecn's Compan\. fonnded 
in Kio."). Ear from assisting the Itireitors again.'t their ri\aN. 
Charles I aided in tlie estahlishinont of Cotirtoen’s association. 
During the Civil M'ar and the lirst years of the Commonwealth 
(onditions iuHame even more serious. \ot only did the Directors’ 
trade snifer from the war. and from the le\ies made upon tlieir 
funds hy hntli King and Parliament, Init they were also unahle to 
reeover the tdo.odo lent to Charles 1 in liilo. It is not without 
cause that Foster (diauu tenses the period IGld-.lT as " the darkest 
years in the history ot the Coinpant 

During the same period the fortunes of the Dutch were rapidly 
approaching their senitli. Their war with Portugal came to an end 
in IGI-l. after they had anne.ved cvervthing worth taking. Due of 
their hi't and most important successes was the capture in Kill of 
ilalacea which, owing to its very '•trong fortifications, h.id rcsi'tcd 
their many previous attaeks. Its fall eoimolidatcd tlie supreimu v 
of Holland hi the Ea't Indian .\relii[ielago, for not only was it one 
of the ]irineipal trading centres of A^ia, hut it al'o occupied a very 
coinnianding strategic jiosition on the Straits of Malacca, the best 
trade-route to the East Indies and China. Xearly every merchant- 
man hound for the Arcliipelago or the Ear East cither put in at 
Jlalaeea or el-e jnissed close hy. Entrenched in the gr' at fortress 
(>reetpd liv the I’ortuguese, the Dutch dominated this route, and 
could interfere with or destroy the trade of all other nations at 
jilcasurc. ) 


(43) Jliiil. “l(i|s-31,” XX, ami v. mti'dilucticns tc all tlic viiluiurs of 
the “English Eactoiics’’ seiies cil. Eoster. Viiu-ciit Smitli, “tmlia,’’ 33S. 

(44) ISainsliui.v, “ < 'al. S. P., E. Imlies, x-xiii. Saiiistiiiry, 

“Court Minutes of the Ea.st Imlia Ci>m[iaiiy, lli4ii-43. ’ ’ Iiitrod hy Foster, 
XXV amt jias.siin. Jliiil., “ Ui4li-.')U, ’ ’ xii, 

(t.")) .T. R. A. S. S. B., No. (ill, jip. Ill ami 70. Muller. 

Ifl'IoJ Uoyitl Asinlic >'ociely. 
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f)n comparing the relative strength of the two Companies at 
this ])erio(l, it is easy to nnder.-tai'id why the English were not more 
>iiecessi'ul against the l)iitch. supported as they were by the wealth 
and power of Holland. The wonder is that the London Company 
~u(-ceiAled in kee])ing its trade going although on a somewhat re- 
<liued scale . The Hutch were the dominant power in the East 
Indian J'land-. and -carcely tolerated English competition there, 
llantam and the I'actories 'id)ordinate to it in Celebes, Java and 
Sumatra, (ontiiiued to exist, bnt trade gradually decreased. The 
( 'i.mmonwealtli’s IVar with Holland afforded anoth.’r proof of the 
weaknc'S of the English Com])any. Haiitam was blockaded, and its 
trade jiraetieally brought to a .--tandstill. Everywhere the Com- 
pany’s eommeia-e j)rnetieally eea.'od to exist, many .'hip.s heing 
(aptured and others forced to take refuge in the ueutral native 
portj. In India also the Dutch were at this period much more 
powerful than the English, Their fortre^^es were more numerous 
and mtieh weilthier and in Dili) they anpo-ed terms on the Great 
idogul himself. IVitliont sea power he had to choose In tween siib- 
mis'ion and the di‘'truetion of his trade. To contemporary oh- 
.-ervers it seimed probable tliiit Holland would eoiubine ilomiiiion in 
the .Irc-hipi'lago with supremacy in llindnstan. and so become 
piii'iimoniit in tlic Ea^t. from the C;i{)e of Good l-Tojic to the China 
Se.i. (■*'■) 

Tile fortunes of the T>ondon Comi>anv began to improve al out 
KioT. In Kl.j.S Cromwell eom|ielled the Dutch to juiv an indemnity 
for the iMas'iiere of .\m!;ovna. and to prondse to restore Eido Iloin, 
the S|ii((- Island which tiny had wrested from the linglish in 
Iti^O.f'*’) Ileal prosperity liowever did not return until the lles- 
toration lirought h.iek iiuhlie eonlidenee and general tr.tnquil- 
litv. ('*'') Cliarlps 11 was genuinely anxious to jiromote I’lnglisli 
trade, and the Conqianv enjoyed his high favour. It prospered 
grciitly. and C'tahli'hed nuny new factories in India. 

Roth in India and the Areliipelago however the Dutch retained 
their sujireinaey until tciward' the elo-e of the seventeenth century. 
They continued their old ])oliey of hostility to lOnglish trade, and 
were more than once guilty of highhanded actions in India. In 
1()()4 for examjile thev ordered the English to withdraw from Porca 
Iteeaii'C they had decided to linild a factory there. In the East 
Indies, the headcpiarters of their power, their actions were even 
more tyrannical. l)es]iite the treaty of DH8 they retained Pulo 
llooit. and finally in lf>t>7 ( liarles II was C'ompelled to recognise 

(4(i) Fcihter, “ Kiiglish f-':ict<iries, Itlgg-gH,” .\,v;xvii. lliid., “ KidO- 
: .X.X.XMII. Iliid., “ l():37-41.” xlv. ll)id., “ H>4li-.'j(l„ ” xvii-xxi, tldd., 

“ li5.jl-.')4,” xiii-xx. xxxi, and Kiii. Daiiveis, “Indian Records,’’ I, i, 31-3.). 

(47) Wriglit, “Kai'iv English Adventurc-rs. ’ ’ 1139. 

(4S) S'ainsliuiy, “Court .Minutes of tlie K. Jiid. Co., 1644-49,’’ iii. 
vii, ix. 

(49) c 'aniliridgp Modem History, V, 697-94. P. K. Roberls. 

(.7(1) Hirdrvood, “Indian Kec-ord.s,’’ 19it, ll’iO. 

Jountnl Mnhiijiui Branch [Vul. I, Par: II, 
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their possession of it Ijv the Treaty of Breda. The tnnle of 
Bantam and the other English faetories in the Kastern Arcliipelago 
Ava-s hampered in every way. Finally in KiSd. the Dutch expelled 
the Englisli from Bantam. The Directors made no serious attempt 
to regain it, and ordered the ahandoninent of all their reniaii'ing 
posts in the East Indian Islands, and of the fac-tories recently re- 
established in Siam. Toinpiin, .\nioy eti-. 'Fhey considered that 
in the face of ])ersistent Dutch ho>tility trade in the .Vrehipelago 
was hopeless.!^-) For over a ler.tury th.e Dutdi >u|in'ma('V in the 
IMalav Feninsula and the East Indian Inland' r. nuiiiied almost 
unehalleiiged. 

(’onsidcring the Dutch jioliev in the Archipelago, it 'eiuiif- -oine- 
what surprising that they did not try to drive the Company from 
India al.-o, for hy itself it wa' ipiite uiialde to r.'si't tliem. .Vpa'd 
from an aliortive attempt in Dns.'i-hO to make it a military power, 
until al.out the middle of the eighteontli eeiiturv the Direetors ad- 
hered to tile traditional jiolicy of refusing to Iniild forts and 
maintain troops. At the end of the seventeenth century tlie Com- 
jiaiiv had only a .-mall, tliouith very ifhcii nt licet of arm'd mer- 
chantmen, a few hunilrtd -olilier,-, and the thri'C fortre-se> of 
Bomhay, IMadras and Calcutta. The Directors preferreil to rema'n 
a jieaceahle commercial corjior.-itioii. s(.,-nring trailc rights and im- 
inunitv from oppression hy making lavi.-h pr. MUits to the ^lognl 
odicials.C'M The e.xplaiiation appears to lie that the THiteh centred 
their attention on the Spice l-l'iiids and the Fa-tern Archipelago 
and regardid their Indian trade a- of only minor importance. (''* ) 
While they drove the English out of the Fast Imliaii DlainD to eoin- 
])lete their monopoly there, in India they did not eoiisiiler it neees- 
sarv to rid them-elves of a riv.d wln)-e weakne-s. they reganled with 
conteinjit. It was only in IToi) that, eoinpreliemlmg the full signi- 
licanee of I’lassey. they made a di.-perate attempt to cheek the 
growtli of Fnglish jiower. It vva- too late; the Ihitili Company 
had lonn been -inking into deiay. and the niily re.-ult of its action 
was ignoinin .ons defeat, and the final withdrawal ol the Dutch Irom 
Indian I'olitics. 

Before the end of the >eventeentli century the period of violent 
collision between the Dutch and Engli-h CoinjKUiie- wa- at an cud. 
Both had lirmly cstahlidied thmi-elves on the whole in -eparate 
ephere.s, the English in India and tlie Dutih in the .\rchipelago. 
Three more attempts were made howev.n' by the Ixiiglish Company 
to gain a foothold in the Anhipelago. at Beneoolen in Sumatra, and 
in or olf Borneo at Banjarnnir— in ami B.tlainhaiig.ui. B mcoohm. 
one of the mo^t co-tlv and unprolitahle -tatioii- which tli ■ Coinpaiiy 
ever jio.-se.-sed, wa- founded in The Directors hid ahaiidoncd 

(•11) D.niveis. ‘'Iiiilian KtM-iirils, ” T, i, ItlXiH, :t4. 

(Ali) Jliid., Il'i-'li. Hiiilvveoil, “ Iiiiliaii Rcciirds, ” 101 . 

(.in) Sinitli, ‘Mailia,” -t-IO-.lO, 4-111, 4(ili. 

{14) Smith. “India.’ 141, 449. 

(11) Jld't.. 491-iti. BirihviKid, “Indian Rcf-ni ds, ’ ’ 191. 

Rotinl A si" tic Society. 
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hope of winning ])art of the trade in the more costly spices. — cloves, 
nntmegs, etc., IniT they liclievcd it was ])OS'^ible to gain a share of 
rlie valuable trade in jiejijjcr. Its cultiyation was not confined to 
a few island^ in tlie very centre of the Dutch EinpirL’, but was wide- 
spread in Java. Sumatra and many other parts of the Archipelago. 
Accordingly a fort was built at Bencoolcn on the We.st Cca.st of 
Sumatra. I'his island had long been nohd for its pepper plan- 
tations. and furthermore had few Dutch factories, since Holland 
like I’ortngal had rathtr o\erlooked its importance and h'.d pre. sed 
on Eastwards to the Sjiici' Dlands. During the early jieriod of its 
('xistence Bem-oolcn a]ij)cared to justify the high hopes entertained 
of it. For a few year' its commerce amounted to over 6000 tons of 
jiepper a year, and several branch factories were e.stabli.slied in the 
neighbouring di.stri(ts. The settlement however never paid, com- 
jiaring the total receipts with the very large expenditure required 
for its fortifications and u]jkee]). Several reasons can be assigned 
for this. Till' climate was very unbealthy. and there was a very 
high death-rate amongst the staff and the garrison. The officials 
neglected their duties consequent on their being allowed to trade 
on their own account, and the settlement was too far removed from 
the usual trade route to China to become a commercial centre. The 
Dutch greatly hampered trade, by estaWishing posts in the neigh- 
bourhood and intriguing with the natives. In 1760 the French 
flealt Bencoolcn a \ery serious blow, since they destroyed the forti- 
fications and fi.ir a time reduced the settlement to ruin. The 
('om]iany also made the discovery, confirmed by the experience of 
every other European jiowor in the Ka.-t Indian Islands, that it was 
ini])os'il)le to obtain a satisfactory return from jiluitations worked 
bv Malay laljour. For all these reasons the annual yield of pep}ier 
gradually diminished until it became negligible. iMeanwhile the 
yearly expenditure was always very high, so that Bencoolcn xvas kept 
up at a heavy annual loss.(‘''') Finally the Diret-tors reali'cd the 
hopele'sness of the situation, and decided to C'tabli'h a fort in a 
more central jiosition in the .\rchipelago. ( ''M The sub'e(|uent 
historv of Bencoolcn may be told in a. few words. It continued to 
be a heaw lo-s to the ('om]'anv. and when Sir Stamford Raffles 
came there as Governor in LSIS he described its condition as ‘" a 
miserable state of ruin. . . . The natives ^ay that Beiicoolen is now 
a dead land.”('''' ) Raffles with his usual energy and abilitv set him- 
'clf to rc'tore the settlement to prosperity, and during the five vears 
of his governorship he introduced many reforms which went far to 
attain this end. The Directors however had become utterlv weary 
of Bcncofilen : for one hundred and fifty vears they had annually 

(•"()) D.-iiivcrs, “hiiiiaii Kecoi its, ” I, i, lilt, 1)0-71, 7:t-74. .XIarsden, 
“History of Sumatra,” Wiiglit and Reid, “Malay Peninsula,” 

•2i), :!7, 4il-4;t. 

(.47) Ibid., 4(1-40. 

(4S) I.aily Rafiles, “ireiiioir of Raffles,” 4(1.3. Egerton, “Life of 
EafiU-s/' J 40-47. 

Jourwil Mninyau Brunrli [Vol. Part II, 
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e:-;])ended about £100,090 on it, and in return they rec(-ivod a few 
tons of pepper. At various times they had liecu given forecasts of 
returning prosperity : Irat tlie result had always been increa-ed 
deficits and diminishing returns. Bencoolen wa^ tlioroughly dis- 
credited, and the Directors refused to sanction the further outlay 
reejuired liy llaffleA jirojects. They jireferred to write it off tlieir 
books as a dead loss, and willingly ceded it to the Dutch in Ibid in 
exchange for l\Ialacca.(‘‘'') 

The second attempt of the English ('om[)anv in the eighteentli 
century to obtain a share in the trailo of the hast Indian Islands 
was made at Eanjarmassin, in Southern Boriu o. Ir^twi'cn Di'.ts and 
1101. sV fort was built, hut in 1101 the natives attacked it ami 
drove the English out of the country. In lloS traih' began again, 
but it came to an end in lloO, when the Dutch obtained from the 
Sultan the monopoly of the \iehl of [lepper. In 118.5 Ibuijar- 
niassin became a lUitch jiroxince. the Sultan ceding it anil lon- 
tinuing to reign as their vas^al.('"') 

Balambangaii. an island in the Sulu .\reln])elago. u-as the 
scene of tlie Company’s third attem|it. It was ceded to the British 
in IKi’l hy Bantelan, the Sultan of Sulu. Tu the following vear he 
made a further cession of the northern and north eastern jiarts of 
Borneo, roughly the area of the )ircscnt Hriti'h protei torate of 
Xorth Bornon. which the Sulus had wre'ted from the Sultan of 
Brunei. About 1111 a fort was built on Balambangaii. but in 
1115 it was surprised and sackeil hv the Suhis. Xo atteiipit was 
made to revice the settlement for nearly tiiirty years. In l,si)3 it 
evas reoci-ujiieil by the Company’s orders; hut it evas not a linuicial 
success, and was therefore abandmieil in 1804. ('") 

I’erhaps the most signifu-aid les.soii in the rei'onl of failure at 
Bencoolen, Banjanuassiii and Balambangaii evas that in no ease 
evas the evaiit of success jiriniarily due to the Dutch, altliough their 
hostility to all three attmipts was clearly established. Yet they 
contented themselves with covert attacks, ami did not try to exiiel 
the Enelish hv fori-e. as thev had done in the seemiitceiith century. 
The exjilanation is to he found in the steady decay of Dutili jioevcr 
evhich began about the end of the seeeiiteenth century. ilie reasons 
for the fall of the Dutch East India Coin])aiiy in many respects hear 
a enrious resemhlaiuv to those evhuh brought about the eollajise of 
the Portuguese Empire. In both cases the mother eouiitry evas un- 
able to sujiport the drain in men and money needed to maintain its 
overseas jaisscssions. During the greater part ol the snxty years 

(.10) U.iil., 147 -lis. I’oulger, “Life ef Kafltes,’’ :nia-9il. Straits 
Sottli'iiieiits Itecei'tls, A"et. isli: Ajuil is. Imi.T. 10, llirectois I>espatcli to 
Penang. 

(1)0) r>aiivers, “ linlian Keeords,’’ 1, i, ‘H-le.a. 1 laevtord, “Desrrip- 
tive T)ii-tionarv of the Indian .Arehiiielago, ’ ’ dU, 

(lil) Danvers, “Indian Keeords.” I, i. lod-i. .1. R. A. S. S. B , Vnl. 
20, jip. ld-17. eV. H. Treacher. 

19 - 25 J Uoyal Asiniic Society. 
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bet-si-een the mitlireak of the first naval war with tne Commonwealth 
ill l(i53 and tlie I’eac-e of rtrecht in 1713 Holland was at war with. 
France or Fnjjlaud, and aonietanes i.oth together. She emerged 
from the struggle witii her po-ssessions intact; but the drain on her 
resources had been trrmendoii.s, and even liefore the final peace signs 
of exhaustion made their appearance. The situation at lionie 
inevitably reacted upon the jiosition in Asia, and during the 
eighteenth century the powtr of tlie Dutch East India Company 
stead ilv decayed. The lirilliant succes.s of the Dutch in tlie Ea't 
was to a consideralile extent luillilied by their victories against 
Louis XIV. Furthermore the policy of the Company in the East 
Indian Islands was a potent cause of its own downfall. From the 
earliest years of its history it looked upon the government of an 
cm]jire as a jmrely business projtosition. The Archipelago was 
cold-bloodedly exjdoited to wring from it the last tloriii, without 
any regard to the wcdl-being of the natives. From this arose an 
endless series of revolts during the greater part of the seventeenth 
and eighteentli centurie.s. They were siijiprcssed with great 
lu'utality: Imt the drain on the wealth of the Company was very 
lieavy. The corruption and dislionesty of its employes was also a 
factor in bringing about its niin.('''“) 

During tlie last few decades of the eighteenth century the rate 
of decav became greatly acc-elerated. With waning resources the 
Coinp.iiiy was no longer aide to maintain suHicient troops to enforce 
its policy of nioiiujiolising trade. The English Company was quick 
to seize the opportunity, and by alauit 1770 at latest it had built 
up a tlouri-liing and steadily increasing snuiggliiig trade, English 
manuractures being exchanged for spices. (“■‘) Perhajes the mo-'t 
.striking instance of Dutcli decay was the voyage of Captain Forrest 
in 17 71. He was 'cnt from Balambangan to obtain clove, cinnamon 
and other spice plants, from unocciqiicd islands in tlie ^Moluccas, 
that their cultivation might be establislicd in English territory. In 
a Mahiv prau of moderate size. FoiU'cst cruised down the East Co.ist 
of ISonico and througli the IMolmcas and P>anda'. He r>. turned to 
Hnlambangan onlv to find it destroyed by the Sulus, and eventually 
sailed awav in h|s prau to F.cncooleii. One hundred years before 
W(dl-anue(i East Indiamen bad been driven out of the Indian 
• S rchijichigo liv Duti-h ships: yet lorrest in a small native boat 
crui'ed about with impunity in the nio>t jealou'ly guarded pre- 
servs of the Dutch Empire. ('■’■) 

(til') < Moflorii History, V, (>96-1*7. P. K. Roberts. Bird- 

wood. “IiDlinn Pb cords/’ 192. 

((!;>) Tc niiiiinck, ‘ * Possessions Xeei l.vndnisos, ” TIT, iTO'!-."). .T. R. A. 

S. -S. n., Xo. 66, ]). 7o. ^lullcr. ^Tnrsden od. “Memoirs of a M.'davnn 
P.Tinily. ” “Jf 111 mil of the Indinii ArchipoUigo, ” New ?^crics, T, ITl-Sd. 
(’rawfoul, “Indi.-ni Archipelajjo, ” If,, 43o-4;» and passim. Kafrles, “His- 
tory of Java,” r, 21S-19. Lady TTaffles. “Afonioir,” .‘S(i4. 

(64) Foricst, “ Voyage to Xew lliiinoa,” 2-5. Lady Raffles, 
“Memoir,” .'bid, Jii7. 

((55) Forrest, “Voyage to Xew Cluinea/’ passim. 

Jounuil M/(Jaynn Branch ol. T, Pari: II, 
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The iicxi step in the Xetherhiiuls C'oinjiaiiy’s fall was the 
eTadiial abaiidounieut- of one grou]) of islainls after am tlier, in 
1795, oil the eve of the English capture of Malacca and the ilohiccas 
the Dutch Empire had been reduced to Java, Malacca, the Moluccas, 
and a few forts in Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and some other islands, 
dll the rest had been given up or destroyed by tiie natives. Even 
in the Malay Peninsula, the subjection of the Malay Sultans, rein- 
forced though it was l)y the garrison at Mahuea, was liroaking 
down. (''■') Filially, in this ^ame yi-ar of 1795, a Commi'Siou 
ap])ointed by the States General reported that the Company was 
banknijit and its commerce nearly annihilated. Three years later, 
the newly established Batavian Pepublie annulled the (barter of 
lUO'f, and took ovi r the administration of the remnants of its 
empire, ("'j 

The weakness of Holland was Eipirland's opportunity. The 
foundation of Penang in I7t)<) was a deadly iilow to the eommereial 
])rosperity of Malaeea; hut the Duteh were too feeble to op[iose it 
save by the most metlVetual of intrigues. 

(liU) LSaniig Geulit and Bainpfylde, “Sarawak,” tit. Lady Kailles, 
“.Memoir,” 

(07) .1. 1. A., I, isr. 
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Penang, 1786-1830. 

Fiitil 1 T8G the ifaliiy PciiinsnLi as a wliole was held in small 
hy the Direetors of the English East India ('oinpany. Liko 
the Dutch, theii' eves vvei'e iixed on the spice ti’ade. and they 
pressed on pa«t the I'eiiinsida to the Ea.stwavds. overlooking the 
great wealth which lay nearest to them. The Cumpaiiy’s factory 
at I'atani 'uhicli existed from 101] until the l\la.ssacre of Amhoyna 
in lii'td, was the only one in the Peiiin.snla. From Patani indeeil 
great things were expected; it nas jiroposed to make it one of tlie 
five principal jiosts. and the headipiarters of all the t'ninpanv's 
I'actoi'ies in .Siam. ( ochin-China, Japan, P)Orneo etc. Xot the least 
of its advantages was the cmnparative security for trade. As one 
('f the Directors' agents p’at jt. ” though the ruler he a woman, the 
go\’eriinient is reasonalile good." Th(‘ rest of th.e Peninsula was 
■i'smissed as of negligihle value, although Perak and Junk Ceylon 
(more correctly named Cjong Salang) an island oil' tlie IVest Coast 
of the Peiiinsuhi. were known to have "great store of d''inn."(') 
The Massairc <,i' .\ml)oyna tansed the ahnndonment of the Patani 
factory: ami no fui'ihcr attempt was made before KSd to found a 
[)Cst in the Peninsula, with the exee]>tiou id' a small agency iu 
Kedah. This was c^tahiisina! in hut does not seem to have 

jirospi‘i'(Ml. ami after a tew years it was given up.(-) 

J'here Were se\eral reasons whicli iuduied the Directoi's again 
to turn their attention to the I’eniusula. They were not influeneed 
soli.‘ly liy coinmereial motives, as in the sexeiiteeiith eenturv. hut 
hy con-iileratious of naval '■trateg^v as well. Ahout ITliJ tlv 
Directors seiun to ha\'e had in mind the advisahilitv of obtaining 
some good harbour in the Eastern Archipelago, although iu the 
(piarter of a eenturv which elapsed hefore Penang was actiiallv 
founded trade motives also hei^me very im[:ortant. 

The naval motive has heeii jireseuted very fully in tliree works, 
one hv .\dmiial. (tin n ( ajitain) Poidiam in isod. and the other 
two apparently hy oJtieials of the East India Companv in London, 
who drew up iletailed memoranda for the convenience of tlieir 
superiors, some time hetw'een IpMi and isto. Althoiieh written 
after Penang was oeeapied, tliey give the tallest account of the 
strat ’gie rea-on lor it. Popham hegan his hook hv jiointing out 
that although the \Ve-t Coa.'t of India had eeased to he, as in the 

(1) .1. K. A. S. s. t?.. Vol, .14: UT, 77-Sl. W. (i. Maxwell. 

l.iicas, ‘ ’ Hi.stoiit'nl (leojji aphy, ' ^ 2!nl ptl., IfMlli: 192. 

Jonnvil Mtfhnjnn Bntnch [Yol. I. P;irt If, 
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scvciileenth c-entnry. tlie contro of British powor in India, vet tiie 
only dofkyards rvere at Bonihay. The centre of g'ravity had 
shifted to the Eastern coast ; and naval battles were generally I'ouglit 
in the Bay of Bengal, during the piu'iod of the South-Western 
monsoon. (-^l The whol(> matter is so hound uji with the question 
of the juoiisoons that it is necessaiy to examine the \ital rdle wliicli 
they jdayed in the days of sailing ships. During the South-Western 
iMonsoon (during which the uind Idows from the South) shi])s 
could safely remain in tlu' Bay of Bengal; hut about the beginning 
of October comes the setting-in of the Mortli-Eastern Wonsoon 
(when the witid blows from the Xorth). This lasts from October 
to Warch, when it is airain replaced by the South-Western Mon- 
soon. .\Iore(n'er tlie period of change is aieoiupanied l>v \iolent 
storms, so that it was dangerous for a sailing ship to remain on 
the Ea.stern t'oast latm' than October It*, or to return before March 
at the earliest. (^) Dnring the Soutli-Westerii 'Monsoon, that is, 
from Jaiinary to September, a fleet eonld with perfect sal'idy remain 
>)n the Coromandel (Eastern) Coast, and even undertake rejiairs 
in tlie open road-steads, altlmugli " owing to a continued higli surf 
the eominunieation with the shore is at all limes inconvenient, 
ami sometiiiies entirely impraetieahle." But in Oeteher tlie ileet 
had to nhire to a safe port “to a\oid the \ioIent and dangerous 
hurrieaiies wliieii generally hajiiieii in Oetoher or Xovemher,’’ and 
to make sueh repairs as eonld not l><‘ nndertaken in an ojimi road- 
st('ad.('') Furthermore it during the jieriod of the South-West 
IMonsoon a man-of-war should, heemue so seriously disabled that 
she could not make good the damage while ruling at anchor in the 
Bay of Bengal, there uas no alternative save to sail for Bomhav.('‘) 
Even during the favourable season it was " extremely eiveuitous. 
tedious and diffieiilt “ for the ships to make Bomhav ; 

and many hound for that port weix' eonqielh'd to sad to Aehin or 
the Straits of Malacca until tlu,’ moiisoou had abated. Disabled 
ships were ipiite niiahle to reach Ihunhav fn.mi the Eastern Coast 
The dilliiulty in their ease was fnrtlier eoiupliiaied hv the uhseneo 
of even a good road-sfe.id on tlie Coromandel Coast; the onlv one 
atailalile w.-is at .Madra.s. and even this was freipientlv dangerous.)^' i 

How smlous the situation was, is shown hv the following 

“ E.xju'ricina' lias slutwii that u th.M*t t aiinot ieavL* tlu‘ (.-oasT 
td refit at Bomhay aial In* at tluar .-tatujn again h‘‘t'ore tiie 

(r») “ Prune of Wnlrs IslainiP’ 7-i*, 11. I'ttjtliaiu hail heM 

iaqxiit; lit ctiiiiiHiuIs in Iinlian ^\atiis f(»r over twenty \eais, and is voiy 
leliabU* DXccj't ill liis jH'ophcsirs u-j^aidinj; the futiiit* of J..ikc so 

many oti’cis ni the < 'oinjiaiiN ’s> '‘eMite le jxreafly oven.ited its value as a 
naval base ;:ud trading et-ntie 

(4) Ibid. S. Tiajiaud. ‘ * Pi iiirc of AValrs Island,’^ 

(o) Straits ^’ettlcimnt^ Uetoids. 1. < aptmn Kyd ’s Report on Ptuang. 
(b) Po])bam. ‘‘PiiiMe of Wales Isl.uidP’ s-P. 

'7) ibid. d'l. 

Ih vb ) Ji'if/iil .1 sitifif it’ll/. 
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Lcoinninir of April,. Ly wliich meuns three of the most valuahle 
mouths are lost,, diirinu: which time an enemy who mav 
have refitted at Triiieomalee or Acheen (as the French did 
last A\ ar) C) or any other Eastern port, will be on the coast 
to co-O'perate with tlie forte on shore. But it is unnecessary 
to insist on what siieli recent experience has so fully 
evinced. ('') 

That is. from October 22 at the latcst.(’'*) the most important part 
of the British Em])ii'e in India was entirely at the mercy of any 
eneinv who mipht liapjam to have a squadron in the Bay of Bengal, 
unless the land defences weie strong enough to resist an attacl.. 
That the nuniacc was by no means theoretical the following in- 
cidents show. 

In IToS, after the naval action between the British and French 
squadrons, the British feet sailed to the doikyard at Bombav to 
reft, and was absent from October until April do. ll-jh. .Mean- 
while a French sipiadi'mi appeareil in the Bay. while T.ally altaekc-d 
Madras hy land and hesieged it for sixty-six days. He failed to 
take it only heeanse six of the East India Conqianv’s ships arrived 
on Fehruurv l(i. it is very .signilicaiu that the cairliest 

orders of the Directors to search for a siinahle jioi’t to the East- 
wards wei'e issued in lliidq’-^) Again in Ks2. the Company found 
itself at one and tlu- same tiiim involved in war with Erance, 
ilolland, and Haider -Mi. and was in a very ])arlous state. Five 
indecisive naval ciigagi incuts oecunxd between Admirals Sufl'reii 
and Hughes in which lioth llect' were much ilamag'ed. The t'om- 
jiaiiy begged the Biuti-h <ommamler to remain olf the ( 'oromamlel 
Coast to jiroti'i't them, since the French had f<mTteen or lifteen 
ships of the line at sea. Hnglies aeeorrimgly I'emaiiicil until 
Oetolier Id, when his .ships were "(oei'elv damaged in a great 
hurricane. He was then forced to go to Bombav lO relit, and 
meeting with adverse winds and (urrei'.ts on liis leturii. he was 
nnahle to regain the Bay of Bengal until June. Sulfrr-u on the 
other hand refitted at Aeliin Boads insuad of going to IManritins, 
the French na\al base, and consequently arrived olf the Coromandel 
Coast much c.irlicr than the Jlritish siniadi'oii. For some mouths 
he was therefori' free to ^weep the seas. He dro\e tiie Companv's 
eommeree out ol the Bav of Bengal, and almost lompleulv Idork- 

(S) Jii 17S1’. Straits 'Settlenieiit.s Reccnls, I. Wissell, “.V .Afenidir 
of Priiice of Walo.s [slaiiil coiisiilczcil politieallv nut comiiici ciall v. ” Tlie 
MS. was given to Lord Miiito to lead .It lii.s rerjiie.st, aial a[)[ii'iir.s never to 
hav(‘ heui retuined. It was wnttin some time after Iso.";, and is n pains- 
taking work, fiiioting e.xtznsivelv fiom go\i lament despatehes, and tlie li.ioks 
of Leitli and Popham. 

(it) 11. id. Kyd fs Ri'poit on Penang. 

(10) Traiiaud. “Prince of AVnks Island.’’ gl. 

(11) Vincent .s'mitli “India,’’ -179. S. S. R., I, Wissell, “-A Memoir 
of Prinee of Wales J.sland,’’ 

(Ig) Wiight and Reid, “Malay Peninsula,’’ .70. 
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aded Calcutta. (”) The followinir year. 1T8.3, after tlii> aaion 
hetweo]) the “ Arro^.-utf " and the “ Victorious ", the Briti.sli sailed 
to Bondiay. cvhile Sercy, the French coiiiinandeT. Avont to tlie 
liferaui Archipelago in Southern Biiriua to relit. From their ha.a' 
at Trincon^alee. the Fh-em-h t rnisers swept the Bav imiuedi.iteiy 
after the chanu-e of the monsoon, hefore the British siiiiadvon could 
arrive from Boinhay.(’^) 

All tliese eA'cnt.s hore a coiniiion moral; a na\'al Case mu'-t he 
estahlislied at some oo()<l liarhonr on the Bay id' Beiiyal. in’eferahly. 
of tourse. on the Western or Inilian side. The Ihrectors iiec.imt' 
convinced that Bomhay uas too far oil", and in K8."i- 1 1 SS (’'■) ap- 
pointed a eommitte(‘ of ten. of whidi Bophum wa' a inemher, lo 
exainiiK' New Harhonr, in the Ilnyhli Biver. It had heen re- 
commended as the lied siti' for a doekvanl, hut Bopliain helieve.l 
that Lord Cortiwallis. who jiresidid at the inve.'tiyation. did imi 
approve of it. IFpdiam himself ttaxe a very un favmiralile 
verdict.!’'’) The jiosition was fonml to he too unhealthy for a. 
na\al base; and sur\e>s id' tlie western "east of the Bay of Ben, nut 
siiowed that it lai keil any sniiahle hurhour.{'‘l 

Accordingly, scan ii was made for a li.irhour somewhere to tine 
F.astwavds of the Ba\. I'enane was not immediately sidei-ted as 
the site, and for -ome cears it was thou,ulii that a im'ferni 
Jiosition would he the old Fn iieh ha-e in .\eliii!. Triiicoin ihv. the 
Andamans, or the Xieohar Islands. By isuu Imwexer the'" liadi 
lieen ahaiidoned as either unattainahle ur inisuitalilo.t ’'I It will 
therefore he ol served tluit althonyh I’ei'.an.u w.i' eirujiied in lis'h 
jiavtly for strateou. rea'on', tlie tioveniim nr had mu delinitelv 
decided that the i'hind was the most 'Uitalih' sit,' ii,r tlio jirojeeteil 
na\'al Faso. It is also notewortlic that while orilers were yneii to 
search for a harhour in the Kastern .Vrcltipelayo early a^ ITo;!, 
it was not apparently imiil ahoiit liss that the Imhaii side of tl.e 
Bay of licuipil was iinally held to lie umuitahle. 

The t'omjiany was also iiiilueiiced hy motixes nf trade. The 
Directors wished to increase their conimeree with the Fa-t India'.' 
Islands. I)ut after re]H>atcd failure' at B.nicoolen tliev had h 'come 
finally coiniin cd that it was too far reni.iced from the iirincii .-d 
trade routes of the .\n hijxda.ito ever to hecmiic an imiiortaiit centre- 
of coiiiiiicrce. Tliev dctcrniincd to cstaiilish a faiUorv in a more 
central part of the lAi't Indian Islands, and iiialm it the lieail- 
(luarlers of their station- in the .\.rehipelatio.(’'') 

(K^) IS, S. K., (. W isht'Ii 's .Mtnioii. INipimm. “Priiici* of Wnirs 
Island/^ S-P). 

(14) Ibid.. S. Tr:i}>:iu*l, ‘‘Priiu-e of AVales Tslaiid.” 

(Id) Captain Kvil the date as 1.7r4'7.”. v. liis irport of 179d in 

IS. S. H., I. 

(Id) I’ojdiam, “Piiiu-e of Wab's Island,’’ b*14. 

(17) S. S. R. I, K yd ’s Krpiii't on fVuan^. 

(is) V. this chapter, iiifia. 

(U») Wiiijlit and lieid, “ >ralay Peninsula.” 49. Trapaud. “PriiK-e 
of Wales Island,” ’ 27 . 

192.-)J Ilot/ii! Asiiilic .''ix'iil y. 
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Allied with thi^ was the desire to haA’e some port of call for 
British morehantineii engaged in the China trade, a most valuable 
branch of tlie Coi!!]iany's coninierce. Tlie most direct route to 
the factory at Canton and the most frequently used lay th.rortgh 
the Straits of Malacca, although there was a somewhat longer 
])assage down the West Coa.st of S.umatra, and through the Straits 
of Sunda. Between Calcutta and Canton, there was not a single 
British port except the isolated station of Bencoolen. The Cora- 
jiaiiy’s nierchantnieu, if in need of sujiplies or disabled by storm, 
had to seek sJielter in a Dutch ])ort. Even in times of peace the 
relations hiuweini the two rival comjianies were none too friendly, 
and British laptains conqdained of the "very exorbitant’' charges 
imposed for the use of the Jtutch harbours.!-") In time of war 
the situation was much more serious. Tlie trade route to China 
lay through the centre' of the Dutch Empire and the passage, 
through the Straits of Malacca, was conqiletely dominated by 
Dlahuca. For a time at least, the Chinese market might be 
completely cut oil from India. In a letter from MaePh.ersim the 
Acting (.io\ ernor-tieiieral. to Light, dated January 22. 1787, only 
.''ix nioiitns after the occu[iation of I’enang, he wrote: “At present 
our great ohjeit in settling Prince of It'ales Island (the official 
mime of Penang) is to secure a jiort of refreshment and repair for 
llie King's, the Company's, aiul tlu‘ country ships, and we must 
leave it to time and to your good manageiueiit to establish it as a 
jiort of eoinmerce." (-') The same consideration was emphasised 
in a letter from Light to iMaePherson conveying the offer of 
I’enang from the Sultan of Kedah. He reminded iMaePherson 
that 1 k‘ had said that the Couqianv wished for “some useful and 
(onvenieiil port for the protection of the mei'i bants who trade to 
China, and for the sersiee of Ills ilajesty's fleet in the time of 
war in either monsoon.'' He then pointed out how eomiiletely 
Penang satislied these requirements. It was eminentlv suital.le 
as (1) a liarhour for relittiiig sliips, (2) a centre for the eoninu'rce 
of the Archipelago, and (-2) a mart where the shijis in the e'liina 
trade could Imv the jiroduets of the Easti-rn .trehipelago which 
were suitahle for the Canton market, (-'-) This k-tter was quoted 
liy ail anoiiymons uiiler. ajiiaireiitly an odieial of the Companv ill 
Loiidnii. who drew up a memoTaiidum on Penang some time liefore 
tSOij. CoimiU'iiting on it he said: — 

•• It is iinnei essary to dwell njioii the had eohsenueuees 
which may lu i ase of any future war result fioiii the Dutch 
heing sulfered to liavo the sop* exeliisUe possession of such 

(gnj lliid. g.V. 

(21) of tl.( Iiiili.'Oi Arcliipfliigi) IV. 

(22) Till- vorv l;oge iteniioiil in China fm- the proihicts of the Arehi- 
pelago IS (halt w itli in the chaptei on Tiaile. It forined all exceedingly 
inipc.itaiit j.ait of the coninier-e of the Stiaits S'cttleimnts ; and the coii- 
sideratii.ii of tl is advantage apjieais to ha\e had great weight with the 
< onipaiiyS otiicials as long as they hehl the monopoly of the China trade. 

Jourwil Mdliiy/in Brunch [Vol. I, Part II. 
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important Passes as the Straits of ^ialacca and Sunda. Every 
means short of declared and open Hostilitv on the part of 
yonr Government should he used to encourage and support 
the natives in resistance to any attemids to enslave theng 
and to encourage them trading with us. 

An attenpjt was hrst made to secure a harhour in th(> istrait.^ 
of Sunda; hut hy lifiG it was decided that no suitable site could 
he found. (’^) Efforts were then made to find a situation to t!ie 
south of the Straits of Sunda, hut hv about liTD it was decided 
tliat thr' enterprise was hopeless. (- ') The Government of India 
invvt turned its attmition to the possibility of limling the desired 
])osition in the Straits of IMalacca. The Bencoolen otlieials scouted 
tlu' idea as jiroposterons hecanse of the remoteness of the Strain's 
from the ('om}iany's stations on the West Goast of Siiinatra; hnl 
the Directors instruct ed the Madras Govermmmt lu till to 
despatch a missioit to tlu' (ourt of Aehin with a \iew to olitaiidng 
permission from the Sultan for the estahlishuient of a factory 
there. I'lefore carrying ont these orders tlie Madias Gouiu d 
sought information from the firm of doiirdan. Snlivan and itc* 
Souza, ^iudras merchants who Inul for some Nears heeit tradnuj: 
with Aeliin and tfie Straits of Malai-ea. 'I’lii'N complied with the 
rei|uest. and forwarded to Governim-iit se\eral litters (ontaining 
a ]n'o])('sal whuh thev had received from the agent in i-harge of 
their factory in Kedah, a young e\-na\al otlieer named Ei'aneis 
Jdglit.(-M So impve>sed wa> the Madras Govei'nnieiu hy the^e 
letters that it ^•oUeluded that Keilah wa-^ a much hetter site for the 
new factory than Ai bin " heiau'e we cuineiNe the areat ohjeet to 
he the means of supplying of the China market." ( ■') 

The Eraneis Light wlio<e proposal liad -m inllneiiced the 
Madras Gouneil had iieeii a lieutenant in the navy, but like <o 
manv \oung men of good familv at this jienod. he had re--igned 
his eommissioii in order to <ei'k his fortune in India. Beeuiiung 
the caiitain of a Gonnirv >hip (that is. a ship owned in India and 
engaged in lommerie m the Imlian -eas). he had made Moeial 
vovages to Malava. At this date, rhirtv two. and wa^ 

known as an able man \erv well aeipiainted with the Malav 
language and eonntrii-i.t-'’) Mi' letters and subM_‘c|uent actions 
show that he sh.ared to the full in the ]irr-vuleirt dislike of the 
Dnteh. and that liKe Kallles he was firmly resiil\ed to e.xalt his 

(g;t) S. S. K. 1; Anon. Miniioranituni on Penang. 

(gt ) \V light anil Keiil, “.Malay I'eiiinsula, ’ ’ .">ii-g, 

(g.t) Ibid., .fJdt. 

Ibi.L, .->H. 

{■ 27 ) I Ilia., 34. 

(2S) S’uinati-a Kei ords, XV. “The Di.-oy and Pioceedings of ttie 
Select Comiiiittee of I'oit St. Geoige in i-onsei|UeiU’e of tlie oider-s of the 
Select < 'oininitteo of the Honouialde the Court of Directors, dated S May, 
1771, for foiniiiig a settlement at Aeheeii, eti-.’’ 

(29) Stella It, “Fiam-is l.ight,’’ 3-7. WTight amt lieid, “ .Xtalay 
Peninsula,’’ 33-(i. 

lU'I-’iJ lloynl .I'id/ic Sof h’/ (/. 
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own connti'Y at their expense. By ]iis hono.sty and fact he had 
accpiircd a verv ^t^on!J■ inhiieiice o\er the Malays, who liked and 
trusted liini preatly.i'’") 

Kedah, to whicli h<‘ had succeeded in attracting the attention 
eif Government, was the most northerly of the states on the 1\ est 
Goast of the Malay I’eninsula, its frontier heing j)artly coterminous 
with that of Siam. Bunna also was not far distant. Gonsequently 
Ki-daii led a sonn'wliat chequered farcer, heing generally in a 
rather vague way a tributary of one or the other, usually of iSiain, 
when that power was strong enough to coerce it. At this time 
how(‘ver. Siam was in no po>ition to do so, since it had been over- 
run by Burma about ITtid. and had its hands full in expelling and 
chastising its chronic adversary and the t'oebin-Chinese. Burma 
was loo busy fighting Siam to concern itself \i'ith iMalaya, and 
for the moment Kedah appears to have b-ecn practically in- 
dependent.! “ ) 

Gther tribulations had howe^'er come ujion it, sitice in 1771 
a tilebicn lutd 1 rokmi out. and the rebels, aided by the Sultan 
of Selangor, had laid waste the country, d'lie Sultan of Kedah 
was too weak to retaliate, and he therefore oll'ered to Light the 
j'ort and fortrers of Kedah Town if his employers would assist 
him.('-’) Light wrote several letters strongly urging acceptance 
of the olfer.G'h This e(»Tes]ion(lenee was turned over to the 
iMadri'.s Government when they ajiplied to the linn for informa- 
tion. and it was the ]ieru,-al of it which turned their attention 
to Kedah as well as to Achin.t In his lettirs Light urged 
that Kedah was a \ery liieratixe area for trade: it also possessed 
au ex( ('limit hai'bour for refitting ships sailing to Ghina, and if 
the tiriii refus'd the offer would he made to the Dutch. They 
would ac( e[it. and could jirment Briti>h vessels from passing 
through the Straits of .Malacca, since with their existing fortress 
at .Malacca " they would ]io<sess the entire command of the whole 
Strait-;.” (’’ ) These letters, whose tone was one of great iir- 
gmuy and caiin stness. ajiiiear to have been written by Light on 
his own initiative, and not as a eopse(|uence of his enifilover's 
demand' for in rorniation. although he was doubtless aware in a 
geiieial way of the Government 's intention of establishing a new 
heail.piarters station somewhere in or ahout the Straits. ('“) 

While tile port offered by the Sultan was on the mainland, it 
is iiit'Testiiig to notice that Light mentioned I’eiiaiig. which tift'jon 
ycai' later he evas to siiceced in obtaining as a British settlement. 

L( itii, *‘PjijK'c (»f \V:il(s Island,'^ '2‘t. 

(ml) AihIgi.sgii, ‘‘-Malay Pgh li^ula, ' ^ 

(ml!) Wii^dit and Kt.-nl, “Malav l*eiiiiibula. ’ ^ -li!. 

(dd) li.nl., rO-Ci’. 

(:;4) Ihn]., (:L\ 

(!)■>) Suinatia K%goh1s, to 1 )g* .‘^<mza, Xov. 1771 . 

i.di) W Ti^lit and HGid, “Malay PeniiisulaP' 01 . 

■Jov.rnnl Muhiifin Untnch [Vol. I, Tart 11, 
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Til a letter to liis euijiloyers, dated Xoveinher 25, 1571. h(' dwelt at 
leiifftli on its advaiitajie'^. It i)o-'.se>.''ed an exeellent harbour, and 
facilities for refittinii' all .'hips hound for China; and it could also 
become a trading-cinitre from which they would he supplied with 
tin, pe])])er, rattans, etc. lie concluded by s.iyinir that T'cnaiu:; 
mi^Tit ])erha](s suit the Mast India Company lictter than his eni- 
jdnyers. ("' ) 

.Vs a ri'sult of these letters the Tladras (hivin-ment sent a 
missiijii under the Honourable Mdward Tloiii-ktun to Kedah to 
neLTotiate with the Sultan. This w<is the more I’eiuarkable sim-e 
the Sultan had ]ireviousl\ made the sann' |iropo~al to tlic Council, 
and had onl\ oll'ered [..iylit the concession aifer it had been rc‘jecteil. 
.Vt tlu' same time a mission was dc'spatclieil to .Vehin to ncootiatc- 
for a sc'tth'ment thene ( •'* ) 

In both case's the rc'sult was a complete failure. ('' ) In .Vch.n 
this WU' not to he wondered at. sine i' it had loiyo been a settled police 
of the .Vchincse Sultans not to permit Knrojieaus to h lild fort- in 
their country. This was the thircl mission sent to .Vehin b\ the 
Companv in ten \cars. similar attempt liiviiijr been made in 17iV2 
and 17(i4 with the same lack of suen — .(■'") In Ked-ah th'- faduri' 
was due to a ditl'i'i'ent cause, the lirm rcfu'al of the Company to 
become in\o!\'ed in the* cpiarrcl' of the Malay rulers. When Monck- 
toii was sent it WMs known that the Sultan's olVer w.w made on tie' 
I'ondition that a force should he sent to aid him ayaiiist Sel.inaor, 
vet the .Madras (io\ernuient helicoed that it could yam tin' ch sirc-d 
concession and not pay tlm price di'inanclec! for it. In this it wa.s 
iom]i]etely mist.dtcn ; and after souic’ months of tutih- icyotiation, 
iMoncktc.iu left Keilali.l^') 

Duriny: the nc'.t twehe \cars little was heard of ihc' project 
of establishiny a new settli'iiic'iit. The period was a verv critical 
one in the historv of the Companv. and Warren lla~tiiiys was too 
liilsv oryaniziny tlie yoveriimc lit in liiclci and delendiiiy tlii' lli'itish 
jio<..essions tlieie to spare lime for -nch a minor c oiisideiatioii as 
till' aifaii's cef .Mahi\a.('-| Idylit contiiiueil hm tradiny, and made' 
his heachpia rtei's on 1 iony Salaiiy t.lunk ('i‘ylon). He 'lad not 
however .iliamhined the doniinatiny aim of his early career hm h,ri"i> 
cef plantiny the I’.ritish day in Malava, and lie was cpiic tly prep iriny 
the way for it h\ yainiiiy tlm c cciiliclenc-e and yoccdwill ol tlm Milav 
rajas.f^H In !7sn In' eanm tec Cah-utta ecu a tradiny \icvaye and 
interviewed W ari'cni Hastinys. He jiroved that tin' Dnt'li were try- 

1, :;7) Smin.fi';i Ric-ccnlo. XV. I.ettcis cif I.iylit tn He X,,v. y-t, 

(.'.S| Wriylit .niil Icc-icl. “ \!;il-i,v I‘c-iiiiisul;c. ' ’ ilj, 

( :,!! ) 1 1 cicl.. I't, 

l4iii l):,ii\c'is. '•Iiiclinn Itec cn els. ” 1. i, 7*1. 

(41) V.’nylit .-0111 li’c-nl. * • .\I:cl:c\ I’c iiiiisul.-c, ’ ' ill 4, SnniatTii Itecools, 
X V. -I mil' y.i, 1 77 y. 

(ty) Sniitli, ' ‘ linlia.” .'iln 47. 

( 1 Wnclit ami Itcicl. “ .Malav I’l iiiiisula. ’ ' U7 s. 

Jniirii'i J r, I’lirt IT, 
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iiii; to pxcluile the froni any share in the trade of Malaya, 

and urged the iiece"ity of occupying Fjong Salang. This was a 
large and valuabh! ir-land lying to the Xorth of Kedah. It had a 
good harbour, ainl carried on a hourislting tin trade, which Avas 
capable of great de\elo[)inent, since the tin-area was very extensive. 
Light was empowered l)y the Governor of Ujong Salang to offer it 
to the Company. Hastings was >tTongly impre-sed. hut was un- 
able to ']iare either men or money for a new settlement, and the 
entei'prise came to nothing.!''*) 

In 1 784 IVarren Hastings again took up the project of cstahlish- 
iiia a port to the Eastward', de'patchiiig a mission iiiidi'V Kinloch 
to .\cliin. and another under Ca]itain Forrest to Ilhio an island in 
the >traits of Malacia. to obtain a 'ite for the settlement. Both 
failed: F’orrest Avas forestalh'd bv the Dutch, and Kinloch, after 
struggling 111 vain against the Sultan’s hostility for fifteen months, 
was Forced to ridurn emiity-handed. ( i 

Idght of (oui-'e knew of tbc'e failures, and he now determined 
to olitain po" 0 "ion of I’enang ■'as a barrier of Dutch oncroacb- 
nient'” before they 'liould anne.v it also. He had a great deal of 
iiillueiice o\er the young Sultau of Kedab, the son of the man Avith 
Avliuin IMonektoii h.ul negotiated in 1772. ^Moreover the Malav 
ruler felt bis own [lositimi to la- somewhat insecure: several poAverfiil 
raja' were uii friendly to him, and he had to fear the jiossihle 
ho'tilitv of the other -Malay States and abo\e all Siam. Siam had 
now expelled it' Burmese concpicrors of 17(i0. and Avas soon to he- 
eonic more |)o\\crful that at perhaps any previous piriod of it' 
lii'torv. .\c( ordiiiglv Light succcedeil in obtaining a grant of the 
i'hiiul. to be offered to the Company as a 'ite for a settlement; and 
be immediately sailed for Calentta to persmnlc the Govi'rnment to 
1 't.ihli'h po'ts there and on I jong Salang. The Aiting Oovernor- 
Ceiieral. .lohii Mael’her'on. had a high opinion of Liglit. and per- 
suaded the Company to C'tabli'h a factory at I’enang Avith L'gbt 
a- its Superintendent. Mael’lier'on however decided not to occupy 
I’long Sabiiig. since '■ It would lia\c required a greater foree than 
cnuhl with any degree of convenience have been sent,” and aLo 
beciii'e the situation of I’enang was preferahh'. owing to its being 
nearer the Sti’aits of Malacca. (“•) 

The 'election of Penang rather than Aehin or some other 
pO'ition seeiii' to have been due partlv to foree of eireuiustanees, 
and ]iartly to Light’' convincing account of the great advantages 
of the island. .1 pert WU' dc'ired somewhere in the nidglihourhood 
of the Strait' of Malacca, and there Avere few alternatives left from 

( t4 ) ou. Stcicut, ’’Liglit.’’ U-U. .Amlcisen, ‘‘Malay Peiiiu- 

sula.” Ainienilix, .\Iviii-lxt. 

(4-A) Wriglit ami Reiil. ’’Malav I’i'iiiiisula,” 70 Steuart ’’Light ” 
tt. S. S, IL, 1. 

(40) AAiiglit ami llenl, ’’Malax I’eiuiisula, ’ ’ 70-7e, Aitchisoa, 

’ ‘ 'I’l eaties. ’ ’ J. :>‘.is-i)U. Amlvisoii. “M.alax' I’x'iiinsula, ” 4S-.A4 .1 J. A 

IV. o::.A. 

lloi/lll A'hltlr Sill il l I/, 
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wliich to clioo'i'. A' Lijjjlit wrote to tlu‘ ( iovcrnor-tieiieral on 
Februarv o. ITSij: — 

"Tile Diiteli How jio^'e"' all the Strait- of .Malacea from 
Point lioiiuuiia [near Siiiirapore | to the iii\ei' Krian | the 
northern boumlary of Perak | .... on the .Maiav -iile. and thev 
have fort', faetorie-; and jiretended elaini- from llintanu' oi- 
liliiu to Diamond I’oint on tlie Sumatra Coa-t -o that there 
is no part left tor yon to < hoo-e hut the -mall kin,u'dom< of 
dunk Ceylon, .\eheen or l^iiedah | Kedah | ." ( ‘ A 

Kvery atteinjit to obtain ]iermi--ieu to e-tabli-h a po-t at .Vehin had 
Tailed; and a- Light pointed out "To form a ^ettlenlent ther, of 
-afety and adxantage, a force sullieient to -iibdue all the chief-: would 
be neee>-:ary.’'( *' ) Ilow true tlii- -tatement wa- i- proved by 
the Com]ianP- exjierienees wlieii after llaflle.-’ Treaty of 181i>, it 
made it further attem[it to -ei ure and e^tabli-h it-elf tliere. (■*■' ) 

The rea-ons. naval and (oinmereial. uiiieli led to the occu]iat mn 
of I’eming were given in a de-:patch of iMa< Phei’-on to Tdoht. dated 
•Tauuari 17S7, lie wrote tliat Penang nas founded mainly " to 
-eettre a port of refre>hmejtt and repair for the King’-, the Com- 
pany’s. and tile Country shijt-, and we luu-t leave it to time and to 
your good management to e-tabli-h it a- a port of loiiimeree." To 
iiidiiee merehants to I'e-ort to I’eiiang "we de-ire \oii will refrain 
from le'yiiig any kind of dutie- or tax on good- landed or vessels 
importing at Priiu-e of Wale- l-hiiid, and it i- oiir wi-li to make the 
])ort free to all nation-.'' That the foundation of the -etil' iiieiit wa- 
.-omewliai teiitatii'e wa- -how ii by hi- ipiery regarding bow far it 
v(/u!(l " aii-wer the i ml- jiropo-ed. rhat....v. - may be enabded to 
judge whether it will be prudeiit to lontiniie or wiilidiaw it al- 
together.’’!'") 

-V leport on the harliour of Penang wa- drawn up bv Captains 
A'i'ail and Lewin. member- of the i x)iedirioii. on .Vugu-t 11. l.'sn. 
the \ erv dav on whieli the -ettleiiient wa- toiiiided. Ill till- again 
the eiiijihasi- wa- laid, not -o niin h on the eoimiieri ial advantage- 
of the -ite. a- on its \alne a- a poit lor the war-lnp- and \e-'eL in 
the China trade. Crea.t -tre— wa- laid on it- -ei iirity. "an ex- 
eeedingh safe place for -hijis to rnh- at .ill time- of the tear, la ing 
e.xtremely well -heltered. and ver\ eonienii-nt lor heating down and 
refitting sliiji- . . . . Provi-ion- are plenty." it " inav. we think, be 
very bmiefieial to all British -hip- p.i— ing the Straits ol 

(t7) IS. s. I;,, Vel. 1: .•out l.eitli, “Prince of XVales Islaml.’’ l-g. 

(4S) S s. li'.. Vel. '*'1. Li’ttcr <»t' Ki^ht to tin* ( lovcrintr ( General Fob. 
F". 

( FM V. cli.ijtrcis oil fouiitlat Mill of Siiioa]M»rt\ .‘liid ttic Anglo-Dutth 
Tn‘aty of 

(oU) .1. I. A., n’. b:;:’.-44. 'rin* (“stalilislnnoiiT of f h niolc at This 
oarlv (late i's a miv iiitoU'stinj; anticipation of Katllcs’ jcoubitions for 
Shigajtor. . As will lie soon latt-r in tlio t'lia}>toi . it ^vas only tlic insistent 
(ioniainl of ( u)\ ci niiiont that tiu* ii-\tnuo shoui-l in si.iiic tlcgicc .ompciisaTc 
for the exjK iisfs ■\s'hM'h le<l to the leluctant reversal ot lliis poln-y. 

JoiirnifJ ]ir'ifi<h [Aoi. T. Part TI, 
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^lalacca. ) Another strong ])oint in its favour was that it wa? 
only one week’s sail from the Coroniaadel Coast. ('-) Admiral 
I’opham declared that even a disabled warsliip could make the ])ort 
in ten days from the usual scene of naval actions in the Bay of 

Bengal. (‘'A 

The Directors in giving their ass( nt to the foundation of 
Penang a|)])ear to have !)een intlnenced chietly l)y commi'rcial con- 
sideration-.. At lea't they delined the rea.sons for its establishment 
as being for extending our commerce among the Eastern islands, 
and indirectly by their means to China.” It was also intended to 
[irevent tlie Dutch from gaining complete control of the Strait? of 
Mahn-ca and Sunda. and to ‘‘ break their spice monopoly.” War 
with Holland wa' to lie avoided, liut at the same time it was enjoined 
that the IMalay States slnudd he encouraged, and ’‘every assistance 
])rivately he givini them in resisting” Dutch attemjit' to enslave 
them.C'-*) 

Du .Viigiist 11, liSCi. Light formally took possession of 
Penang. ('■' ) In honour of the Prince of \Vale~ it was named 
Prince of Wales Island; hut in spite of the ii-i' of this name in all 
official corre']iondence the native name Penang persisted. It has 
praetieally di'po-s.w^cd the nominal title, and is therefore used 
throughout this thesis except where the name Prince of Wale' 
Island occur' in i[notations from documents. Tlie island of Penang" 
is about la miles long by 1) broad, and is verv hilly, the hig'iP't 
point being al out fi-ct. The harbour is formed by the 

cliaiiiicl, Iroin ’2 to '> miles in width, wltich .separates it from the 
niaiiilaiid of the Peiiiii'ula. I'ntil the Coinpaiiy acquired Province 
Wella'ley. tile 'trip of territory on the nminlaiid facing the island, 
in ISOi) from the Snlti.n of Kedali, it only controlled one 'idc of 
the harhour. ( i 

4’lie new settlement had nianv dilliculties to contend with, and 
it uas peeiiliai'lv fortunate that it possessed as its first Superin- 
tendent siicli a mail a' Francis Light. .V generous trilmte has been 
jiaid to liim by Sir Ccorgc Lcitli. who hecanie (loM-rnor of Penang 
some six year' after hi' dcatli wlicn many merchants and ntliciaD 
will! liad known and worked witli him were still on the island. 
I.eith's de-i rijitioii mav therefore he taken ns 'uhstaiitiiillv eorreit. 
<'\en though lie hiniself seems never to have had anv pirsonal 
relations with liis predeee'snr. “Mr. Light was extremelv well 
rpialilied. by Iin perfect knowledge of tlie language, laws and 
cii'toin' Ilf the Malav'. to ili~eharge the trust im[ioscd in him. He 
was al'o well known and nineh respeete<l hv the jiriiieipal men ill 

(•>1 ) < nptnins ttall niel I.cwiii. ‘ ‘ K(*jiort, ^ ^ ifgiriiitod in * ‘ Kssnys on 

lll'lo-rhilia, ' ' Selit-s !, \'nl, 1. |t. i;S. 

( Ig ) Ti;i|iaii.l, ‘‘I’riiii-C of Wales Islaml.” -j:;. 

( "a ) PniMiani. “i'liiae of Wales Islaiol,” :!1. 

t-'O Wright aiol Keiil. “Malay 1‘eiiiiisula. ’ ’ 7:!-4. 

( .t.-) ) K'sais I II Iiolo-I liina. Series 1. Vol. I, p. iS. 

(-tli) l-iieas. “Hist, (ioog.^^ 1, 201. 

P-l-.’iJ Hmjiil .Isio/ii Soi ll'l If, 
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the iieighhoiiTiiig countries, which he hud lonj>' frequented as a 
inerchaiit ; and what, at that period, was of -till >,n-eater consequenee, 
he possessed much |iersonal iiitliiciice witli the King of Quedah.”("'' ) 

There is a very remarkahle reseiuhlaiiee between Francis Light 
and his greater successor. Sir Stamford I’atHes. Thev were alike 
in their devotion U) Lritish interests, in their hatred of the Dutch, 
and in the liberal yet wise and linn manner in which they conducted 
their administration. Ifoth had aDo a wide knowledge of ifalayan 
languages and customs, and very great intluence over the native'-, 
the result of the re'pect and alfection inspired by their linn but 
just and sympathetic attitude towards them. Light’s reputation 
ha- been mu(;li o', cr'hadowcd by the more brilliant attainments and 
greater service of the founder of Singapore; but if he had not llrmly 
established Lritish power on tin' borders of the Archipelago. Sir 
Stamford could ne\er ha\e planted the flag at its vi'ry heart. It 
is true that Penang never attameil, and ne\er could have attained, 
the importance of Singajiorc; from its [losition on the Western 
Edge of the Eastern .Irchipelago this was iiievitabh'. Put unless 
Light had taken the first step. Pritisli 'Malax a would iiexc-r ha\e 
e.visted. Light's truest epitaph is found in Kipling’s lines, 

'■ .Vftcr me comctli the builder. 

Tell liini I too Iuim' known.” 

When Light's squadron arrixed I’enaiig xvu' a .iuiigle tin 
inhabited save bx’ a fxxv ChiiiC'e; and he at once set to xvurk tc> 
clear a site for a toxx n and fort. II is letters show with what energv 
he pU'lied forxvard the task, and in a fexv months a small but 
rajiidly growing settlement bad arisen.!’') 'File garrison was 
■weak, too Weak for safety, for it consisted of onlv one hundred 
newly-raised niariiies. absolutely uiitr, lined, liftcen artillervTnon, 
and thirty lascai-s; and Light was “ in hourly dread of some mis- 
chance ” arising from a di-putc betxveen his troojis and the turbulent 
Malays who lame ai ross from the mainland.! ' ’) 

Settlers arrixed xci’x fast, in spite of Dutch attempts to ;ircveiit 
them. On Fi'bniary 1. ITsf. Light xvrote to Ins friend and sup- 
porter. Andrew Uoss; — 

“ Did not the Dutch keep a -trict xvatcli ovi r the iMalavs, 
most id' them xvould leaxc Malana: forty of them had prepar''d 
to collie in the “ Drake.'’ but were stopped bv order of the 
(Dutch) ( iox crmiiciit ; and not a man is allowed to leave 
Malacca without gixiiig security he will not go to Penang. . . . 
The contciiijit and derision with whii-li tliex treat this place, 
and the mean dirty art thev use to prevent people coming here, 
would dishonour any but a Dutchman.” C’" ) 

(.57) I.eith, “ I’l iiii e of Wales Jslanil,” g-d. 

(5S) Wiiglit and tteiil. “Malay IViiiiiMila. ’ ’ 70 , 

(.59) “ Kssavs on Iiele-I hiiia,” Series I, \'cl. 1. p. C7. 

(lilM Idid., •J!l-:’.l. 

JiHirniil Mulnyini Hr:iii<h 1 \'( I. 1. Dart If, 
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The history of I’enaiigfrom 1786 to 1867 fell into four periods. 
During the first of these, from 1786 to 1805, the island was a 
dependenr v of Bengal, and at least until about 1799 was more or less 
on trial. On se’teral occasions it appeared not at all improbable that 
the settlement would be abandoned. From about 1799 to 1805 the 
value of Penang was recognized ; and great, in some cases extra- 
vagant and ill-founded expectations, were formed of it. The 
culmination of this period of optimism came when in 1805 Penang 
was created the fourth Indian Presidency, ^vith a large staff of 
officials. 1805 to 1826 may bi' described as the period of disillusion. 
The high ho])cs which had ari-en were soon disaj)pointed, and as in 
the case of Bencoolen, the Directors became more and more dis- 
-^atisfied with the heaw and unremunerative expense which the 
settlement entailed. The hiuiulation of Singapore in 1819 
strengthened this attitude, since the commerce of Penang, and in 
consequence its revenues, which were derived largely from customs 
duties, suffered severely from the competition of th(' new trading- 
centre. The third period began in 1826 when Malacca and Singa- 
pore were transferred from Bengal to the control of Penang, and 
for four years more the Eastern Presidency was given a chance to 
justify its existence. Finally however the heavy and unremuner- 
ative ex])enditure required by iMalacca and Penang exhausted the 
]).itieuce of the Directors. In 1830 the Presidency was aboli.shed. 
tlie .staff of officials and the expenditure were greatly cut down, and 
the Straits Settlements were re<luce(l to the rank of a llesidency. 
For a few years longer the centre of a<lmini;stration remained at 
Penang, tint the rapid growth of the trade of Singapore soon made 
it the jirincipal station, and in 1832 the capital was transferred to 
it. During the fourtli jicriod, from 1830 to 1867, Penang and 
ilalacca gradually sank to a position of less and less importance as 
lompared with Singapore, until its history became almost the history 
of the Straits Settlements. 

During the first jieriod, from 1786 to 1805. the history of 
Penang fell into four main divisioiis;-- 

(1) The long discussion as to wliether it provided a suitable 
naval base, ending in the ahortixe decision that it was an 
excellent site for it. 

(2) The question of the terms on whieh Penang was i-eded. 
This gave rise to a long and bitter controversy as to 
whether the Compauv were or were not bound to defend 
the Sultan of Kedah against hi- tyrannical suzerain. 
Siam. 

(3) The rapid growth of poiuilation and trade, which led to 
tlie formation of extravagant hopes regarding its suita- 
bility as a means of gaining the control of a considerable 
[lart of the commerce of the hast Indian Islands. 

1925 1 t'DcU'tij. 
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(4) The very acute problem which was raised by the difficulty 
of maintaining law and order amongst a turbulent native 
and European population when no legally constituted 
courts were in existence on the island. This difficulty 
was not solved until the creation of the liecorder's (’ourt 
in 1807. 

The other question' with which the administration had to deal, 
the 'CouTgr of j)iracv and the attempt to introduce the ( ultivation of 
pepper, nutmegs and cloves, in order to render Great Britain in- 
de]iend('nt of the Dutch Spice Islands, are not dealt with here, but 
in the chapters on Comniei'ce and Piracy in the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

It has been already pointed out that while the foundation of 
I’eiiaug was dictated in con'iilcrable mea'Ure by the dc.sire to have 
a naval base, yet tlie Su])reme Government ('■' ) was by no means 
coininced that the position was altogether suitable for this. I'ntil 
17!H! it seems to have regardeil the Andaman I'hind?. as preferable. 
Furthermore the ex]ienditnre e.xceeded the revenue, and the Govern- 
ment liegan to doubt the wi.'dom of maintaining at a loss a position 
of wliose value it was not convinced. The 'cttlement wa- therefore 
of a somewhat tentative, cluiracter. and for about eight years the 
advisability of transferring it to tlie Andamans or '(une otlier 
locality was seriously debated. The early volume' of the Strait' 
Settlements Tlecords are filled with letter' on the .subjeG. and .show 
1 ‘h'arly how )iarrow an c>eape Penang had from being abandoned. 
Tdgltt vigoroii'ly conihatted the Goternmeiit’s donhts. hut his en- 
thusiasm tended to carry him awav. and snh'oqui'ut events proved 
that many of his iiro])hecies were ineapahle of fulfilment. Tie was 
on linn ground when he contended that the island had a verv good 
harbour and was well situated as a |iort of eall for war-hips or 
merehantinen in the ( 'hina trade, lie was wrong howe\er when he 
claimed that Penang would 'oon gam a (oii'idcrablc share of the 
trade of the .Vrchi jadago. that revenue would equal expenditure, 
and that tlie island would ~non itrodine enough fooil not nnlv tn 
-npport its own pojmlation. but al-o tn 'Ujtplv ship- which called 
there. The Gmernment was not eonvimed hv his arguments, and 
appointed several eommission.. to inquire into the relative merits of 
I’eiiang and the .\ndamans a nav.d base. The report- were all 
strongly in favour of Penang, and their authors were as min h misled 
as Light himself as to the unlimited po—ibilitie- of the i-land. 
'I’lie Government .ippears finally to have been convinecd hv this 
Hood of te-timony. tlie more 'o becaii-e a settlement which had been 

(til) Throiigliimt tlie pciidil 17S(; to IsiiT tlie lluvenim-Cleiioral of 
India ill Cfinicil is ronstnntly n‘t‘»*rroil t<* in (dlipi.il drspatelu's as the 
Supremo Oovoi iimont. 

Jouni'il Unitirh ] \'ul. I, Fart U, 
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established in the Andamans in 178!) was abandoned in 1796 on 
aceouiit of the nnhealthiness of the climate. (''' ) 

In 1797 tlie stratejiic value of Penan.tr was iiroved beyond 
question. Tlie arniv and fleet whit-li weia* assembled for the 
connuest of iManilla made it their rendezvous. Admiral Kaiiiier, 
wlio <-ommanded the squadron, praised it in the highest terms 
tor the cxeelleiit facilities which it ])os.sesscd for refitting ships. {''■’) 
The DidvC of IVellington. then Colonel IVelleslev. was also there 
in 1797, and was so greativ impressed by it that he submitted 
a IJeport <m it to the Indian Government. Ills brother became 
( iovernor-Ceiieral in 1791. and he was no donht influenced by 
Widlington's opinion.!''^) H\ about ISUO tlu' strategic value of 
Penang was rt'alized bv tlie Company. The Manilla Expedition 
jiroved that its jiossession added very greatly to India’s power to 
attack: and the subsequent naval events of the war showed that 
wlioe\er held it louimanded the Straits of ^Malacca, and therefore 
the trade-route to China. 'J'he Company became more and more 
conxinced of its great value, and regarded it as tin* natural centre 
of English poMcr in the East Indian Islamb.l"'') .V striking iiroof 
of this wa' gixen after .Malacca had l•een captured by a British 
force in 17!I5. .\t first the Diri'ctors prized it more highlv than 

Penang, but when the superior strategic xalm* of the latter was 
shoxvn during the comdtiding years of the century, tliey did "very- 
thmg in their power to destroy the older settlement by diverting 
its trade* to Penang. It is possible that the Directors were* not 
unintluenc'd by the colisiileration that Malacca might eventually 
be re'stored to Ilidland. and therefore* thought it wise to make 
the most (d' th(‘ir oppoi'tunity. 

The new attitude* towards the island was shown by the 
eulogistic de’se-rijitious of it ill (rovernmeiit de*s])atches from about 
lisdo onwards.C'*) and by tliri-i- books uhiedi were* jiublished be- 
tween l.so;; ami l.sd.j. Two we'i'e x>ntten by Penang officials. 
Captain Mae.Mister and Eii*utenaiit (7o\e*riior Eeith, while the 
thiril (alri'adv eiuoteel in the earlie*!- part ed' this ehapti*r) xvas by 
Ca[itain Pojdiani. .Ml tliri'c e-onte*r.ded that Pe'uaiig was at exiice 
an e'xe-e'lh'iit eentre for trade* " ith the .\ri hipe’lagei. and an ieleal 
naeal base*, 'riii're* we*ri* abuiiilaiit supjdii s ed' geieiil timber, water, 

(i;r) t-e JJ V,,| P Kvel ’s Ki'peat e)t' I7!l.') aiicl jiassini. Iliid., ; 
Ite'speiteh ijf Be'iigal (leiet. tei I.iglil, l)e*e-. rtt, I7S<I. lliiel., 4 aiiel .7: leassiin. 
Iliiel., (i; He'iigal (ieivt. te> l.iftat. .lulv 14, I7!U. Ilaiive'is. “ Imli-in Ree-orels,” 
I, i, lla. .1- I. -V., It. ei,)l, I.eitli, ‘*I*iiiaa* e*f Weilrs tsleeael,*^ ti, 18-21. 
l'e.|'li;eiii. I’rijici' eif Wale-s Islaiiel.” |.S-2!l. {riees ;it le'iigtli tlu* re*asoiis t'eir the 
uiiMiit.'ihility eif the* .-tiielam.-eii and Nieohar Islaiiels aiiel the* gre.-et suiie*rie_iiity 
eit' t’e-naiift. 

{(!:>) Wnglit .-eiiil Ki'iel, “.Malay IViiinsnIa, ' ’ 94. 

( *14 ) I hiel., ha. 

(e;.-, ) ihid,. >i:t-t. 

(elei) S. S. K., ISO; April IS, 1S(|,7, 

(•>7 ) (*. li. \Visse41’s .M(*nie)ir, S. S. K.. Veil. 1: aiiel S. !S. K., 83, passim 

elcsiiate-lie-s eif t’arqiiliar, Lie'U. Geiv. eif t'liianj; tei Ineliaii (invt. in ]8ej5. 

192-7 I Hoi/iil ,''ririelii. 
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aiul an climate, ami a lar”c liarhour »'hich 

was perl’ectly safe in all wcatlici-'. l^^ore(l\er the islaiirl was within 
ca“y sail of the Coroc. nmh'l Coast in cither monsoon and e\en in 
till- worst weather. d'he I'tireetors and the Admiralty hecame 
fully eon\ineed hy these ai'.nnnienls ; and one reason f<'r the 
erection of Penaiy>> into a Presidency in ISOd was the expectation 
that it would heeome an inqiortant naval liaM'.(^'’) 

The sei-ond inpiortant ip.iestion in the earU Idsfors' of Penani; 
was the dis]u;te which arose as to the lerms on wliieh it \' as ceded 
hy th(' Snltan of Kedali. Was the Conipany, or was il not. morally 
hound to defend the Sultan auaiii't hi- enemii’s. and ,ihov(' all 
Siam? The matter was id’ more than aiadeinie interest, hecanse 
in 1831 Siam eoni|nered Kedah and expelled the Suiian, the 
Company refusin';' to assist him. In consequence a hitter con- 
troversy arose, nhieh rau'ed in the Straits Settlements until ahout 
181o. The Snltan contended that the Company had broken its 
word, and in this lie «as supported hy the great majority of iton- 
oftieial Enropeaiis in the Straits, atid also hy several important 
ollieials. Of tliesc the mo't noteworthy were dohn Anderson, a 
man with a wide knowledge of Malayan affairs, Pohert Fullerton, 
Governor of the Straits Settlements front ISdii to 1830, and above 
all. Sir Stamfortl Patties. 

On the otlier hand tite eonsensns of othcial opinion in the 
Straits was that im promi'ie of assistance had heeii given or 
imjdied. This t iew received .idditional ueight from the adhesion 
of John Crawftird, who after I’ait1c>' death was the greatest 
English anthority ou .Malava. It was also held hy Colonel Bnrney. 
will) negotiated tlie .\nglo-Siaiiu se Treaty of 1830, and hy ilajor 
I.ow, who was esjieeially eotieerned with tlie affairs of Kedah and 
Siam (hiring his odieial ear"er at Penang, whirh extended from 
l.'s3(» to 1840. 

Till' most authoritative writer on the subject in recent years. 
Sir Frank Swettenliam, hu' investigated the question in great 
detail, and liilly supports Anderson's jiosition. He Itohls that 
when the Comjiany aieejited Penang it knew that the grant was 
made almost entirely with a view to ohtaining its assistance against 
Piiirnia and Siam. Wliile the Pireetors refused to hind tliemselv's 
to give aid in the formal treaties ceding Penang, yet hv continuing 
to liold it they were implicitly hound to render the a-sistanco in 
consideration of which it liad lieeii granted. The Company should 
either hiive assumed the moral ohiigatiou which the oieniiatiou 

M:icAlistrr. ‘‘iMiiiie (»t‘ \Vak‘S Islitnii/’ ISO!’., pjt. S-l'', 
irp \v;is statii'iici] at Pciinii^ at It-nst as early as aiid t'vcntuaDy 

ItccaiiK* (i(>\eiiior. (.f, 1. A., VI. 21-24.) Sir Ueorge Leith, I dtHitvHiaiit 
Cuiveinor et’ Ihaian^, ‘‘I’liijn* nt' AVales Island/^ lSit4, p]>. lS-21. < aj)ta.u 

(later Atliniial) ^'ir Heme I'ophain, “ Priiu-e of Wah's Island,” pn. 

lv3j, -tT-ed. 

(dlt) k'. K., l>d: Diurtois’ Despatch of April 1'', 

Jonntiil Muliui'in Untiu h [ Vol, 1, Part II, 
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ontailed, or ol«o have ovafiiatecl tho island. Swettenham stig- 
matises the Comi)aii v's eoiidiict as " cowardice .... ending in a 
hreacli of faith which sallied the British name and weakened its 
inlhience with ^lalays for terv many years.’’ (’") 

Swettenham lias dealt witli the question so fully that only a 
hrief account of it is gi\cn here. 'Moreover tlie main [loint at 
issiii' was settled long before 1824, the date at which this thesis 
begirs.(“*) 'riic argument on which the siipporter.s of the Company 
based their lasc' was that from time immemorial Kedah had been 
a dcjxmdcncy of Bangkok. The Sultan of Kedah had therefore 
no right tti cede renang to England on his own authority or to 
rc'fuse ohedieiKc to Siamese orders, and the destruction of his 
kingdom in 1.S21 wa^ the fitting punishment for his contumacy 
to his “liege lord."!'-) The principal jiruofs of Ketlah'> 
ilependence were found in the Bunga Mas, and in the forced con- 
trdmtions of men and money. 

The Bunga .Mas consisted of two ornamental plants with 
leaves and tlowci> of gold and sdver, valued at about -£1,000. which 

( 711 ) Swetteiilinni, “ Biitish Malaya,” 37, 

(7 1) The last areount of the question is fouiul in Swettenham, 

Britisli .Malaya, pp. 'the host statement of the rase for Kedah was 

written in 1S24 liy .lolni .-Xndeison, Secretary to the t’enang (lovernment. 
Me cl. rim'd the Conipaiiy with hreach of f.aith and duplicity. It is vn'ualile 
for its ficeuent : iid a(curato quotations from the Straits Settlements 
Keccjrds, lut apart ftian this must he used with caution liecausc of its 
stiiagly paitisan viewpoint. The de.spatchcs quoted are in the first few 
Milu’iios of the Stiaits Kicords, and in Vols. si ( .Vpiiendi-V and S3). 

The liook was published uiidei tlie authority of tlie Penang Oovernment, 
and only KMi copies were )iriiited. Its circulation was confined to 
( lAciniMent officials. Immediatidy after its api^earance it was sup 
1 nd gieat elloits weie made to recoxer all the copies. At least live however 
escape', of which one is now in the lihiary of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
ruUeiti 11 . the Coveriioi of I’eiiaiig, regarded the book as very useful and 
riliali'c (e. g. S. S'. 1!., b'i ; l>ec. Hi. bS24), and it seems to have mueh 
iiituii.ee ill leading him to adiqit his strongly anti-Siamese policy. 'The 
Indian (loxeiiiment also spoke of the book as "very useful. . e.vtremely 
< I editable ' ’ ( S. S. R., lOU; .Tan. 14. bS'i.'i). The best defence of the 
l'oiii])fiiv is by Colonel Huriiey, who negotiated the Treaty xvith 'Siam in 
l.sili (I’niniy MSS. I). 1 .\ and D. XXVl, in the Royal Colonial Institute 
Liliiaiv I. It must however be u.sed with caution, since it is even more 
]. a it's: II til n .■Vndcrsoii ’s woik. 'fhe same side is taken by Major I.ow 
(.1. I. lit, 334-.3(;, d'xti-.S.S, and (i(l9-I3); and by .Tohn Cr.awfurd 
( “ Kiiiliassy to Siam,” 447-4.S: “ Itesci iptive Dictionary,” 243-4.j, 330, 302; 
“Hist, of liid. Islands,” II, 404). .\11 tliofo aiitho'it'cs liowcvc’-, and 

especiallv Ciawfiiid greatly weaken their ease by extriiMigant advocacy of 
the most f-xtie'iic Siamese claims. Ciawfurd for e.vample claimed every 
state ill tile I’l iiiiisula as a Siamese tributary from time immemorial, 
including .ii tli'.:- I'st even tlic gicat Malay:in Empiie of Malacca (Crawfurd. 
‘‘Hist. Tiid, J^.” 11, 404, and ‘‘Dcscrip. Diet.” 243-4.7, 330, and Bengal 
I’obUcdl ( on.-^iillalKinx, Uange 123, Vol. 42, pp, 101-3). Wilkinson however 
lias cdiitii iiicd tlie truth of the ancient tradition that .Malacca xvas not only 
iiidcpeiiilciit. but al-o severely ilefcatcd Siam (Wilkinson, ‘‘.Malay Papers: 
Histoiv of the Piiiinsula.” I. 22-24, 3S). Other states like I’erak were 
always independent during the pre-British period. 

(7'_’) e. g. Ciawfurd, ‘‘Descrip. Dictionary,” 31)2. 

]'.l2r)| Hniiii.I Asiatic Sucirlij. 
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Were sent trit'iniiallv ti> I’angkok. Its cxiict si^iiificaiico was very 
ilittVrciitly iiiterprettMl, the Siamese and their k'lielisli advoeates 
maintain in, u' that it was a “dirett admission of suzeraintv on the 
part of the Ita.'jah who sent it”; while the Malay Sultans “ entirely 
denied this " and held that it was “ merely a tok('n of alliance 
and friendslii]).” 0 Anderson regarded it as " a meia' inter- 
ehantfe of civility. ”( M'hat may he called the pro-Siamcse 
])arty denied this, and conteniled that tin' I>un,c'a ^I.-is was not 
merely a eompliinentarv and I'ree-v.ill otferiipc. hut a "token of 
'uhmission and vassalaji'e. ui'll-known in all thi' Indo-f'hinesc 
countries." 

Tile truth a]i|icars to lit- soiuewheri' hctween these two 
e.xtrcme views. In sonu' inst.inees the Ihin.ua IMas was undouhtedlv 
an admission of vas^alajre: hut others rather supjiort the eonti'iition 
of tlie Malay rajas c'i\en ahove.('“) Sometimes moreover motives 
besides that of submission aetnated its despatch. Although Siam 
for example had long hei'H inde)>end('nt of Chinn, in the 

Butiga IMiis wa.s still sent t rieiinially to Pekin. The motive wa.s 
the gift.s received in return, and the very valuable comnK'reial 
privileges therohy secured, the anihnssadors. who were royal mer- 
chants, being e.xcmpt from customs duties. ('") 'I’lie only deiiniti' 
conclusion to which one can come sei.'ins to he that the exact 
significance of the Biinga Mas depended on tlie intrtieular 
eireumstanecs of each case. Its (h'spatcli was an admission of the 
inferiority of the sender, either feigned or real. In the instaneo 
given above of Siam <ind t'hiim it so« nis to have heeu purely formal 
and eotiijillmentary , a delieati' jiieee itf flattery which cost the 
Emperor of Siam nothing in actual power, but secured bint sub- 
stantial pritileges. 

In the ease of Ki'dah. tlm lUtnga itlas doe.s not seem to have 
been Sent for this reason, as .\nderson eontonded it was.(''') The 
evidence cit the ]iea\y ami tre(|iient eontrihiitions of men. money 
and sujiplies seems coin Insive on this point, d’lie Sultan oi' Kedah 
was compelled to send them whem'ver they were demanded bv 
Siam. IK' denounced them as a tyrannical breach of ancient 
eU'tom. and in this he wa.s supported by Anderson and Rallies. (''' ) 
'I’liis was ih'iiied liy the ]iro-Siamese partv. who held that the 
despatch (d the Ilunga ^las carried with it the ohlyumtion to fulfil 
these demands, whii li were " regulated only by the wants, caprice 

(78) ( lifi'ord, ‘‘In Oourt and Kninpoiig, ^ * 18. 

(74) Anderson, “Malay Peninsula.’^ 80 . 

(75) Buiney M8S. D. ]X and D. XXI. .T,. T. A.. Ill, 6ovt-]8, Low. 
<‘rnwfurd, “ Fmba&sy to 

(7d) (’lifi'ord. Tn Court and Kainpon^r/^ 14. 

(77) .\nderson, “[Malay Peninsula/' 28-29. 

( 7S ) Ibitl., 80, 54, 

(79) Swettenham, “Tbitish Malaya/' 5o, Anderson, “Malay 
I'eninsula. ’ ' passim. Lady Kaffle.s^ “Memoir," 50. 

Journal Malayan Branrh f Vi>l. I, IT, 
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and power at the time of the anperior state.” (“'^) Here again the 
truth seems to lie between the two tlieories. The Biinga Mas did 
not. as Burney and Crawfurd thought, invariahly carry with it 
the legal ohligation to ohey tlte orders of tlie reci])ient. On the 
other hand, it did inyolve this, if the receiyer of the Bunga Mas 
weri' strong enough to enforce it. \\ liether forced contributions 
were made or not seems to ho a fairly accurate test of whetlicr 
the Bunga -Mas was a mere formality, or an aiknowledgement of 
some degree of dependence. An almost exact parallel is to be 
found in the feiulal oath of yassalage to the Oerman Ihuperors 
taken by th(‘ great tenants-in-chief of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It depended entirely on the ])ower of each Emperor whether the 
oath entailed obedience to his orders or was practically an emiity 
form. Ap])lying the test of the forced contributions, it seems 
that Kedah was in some way more or less a depemhmey of Siam. 

It remains to determine the character and extent of Siamese 
suzerainty. M'as Kedah merely a proyince of Siam, and its Sultans 
luu'editary governors ai)pointed by Bangkok, as th(> Siamese as- 
.serted.l^') or were the Bunga Mas and the forced contributions 
in the nature of blackmail, paid by a weaker to a more powerful 
state to save itsedf from destruction? Here again there :'s the 
same comi)lete divergome of opinion between the contemi)orary 
advocates and opjmnents of Siame.se claims. The conclusions 
of botli parties are ('(pially suspect because* all have more; or less 
the nature of <]>eciHl pleadings, emphasizing the facts which favour 
tlu'ir side and minimising or ignoring those uhich do not. They 
are self-ajipointed lawyers defending their clients, not impartial 
Judges. Moreov('r almost all tin* early writers made the mistake 
of applying to the relations of Siam and Kedah the same principles 
which govern tin* relations I'etween a Eurojeean power and its 
.'idiject de])endencies. With the exception of Raffles and. to some 
extent Xewbold, they failed to see that there was a fundamental 
<ltrerem-e. and that analogies drawn from Euroj)eaii international 
law were quite inapplicable. 

X'ewbold put the real situation in a nutshell when he wrote: 
■“ It seems after all that the Eord of the White Elcjdiant (Siam) 
has about as much original right as present power and ancient 
aggression can give him, and no more.”(*') Siam was large, 
powerful and united as eom])ared with the neighbouring Malay 
,Stat('s, whi, h were small, weak and generally divided. Individually, 
its soldiers a|);iear to have been vastly inferior to the Malavs as 
fighting men, but sheer weight of overwhelming numbers inade 
them very foimidable. Like most .Vsiatic monarchies from the 

(SI)) Huiiicy AIS.S., D. IX and D. XXVI. 

(s| ) Imincx ilS’S. II. IX and It. XXVI, 

(>■2) .Aiidcisijii, “Mal.-iy Peninsula,” 22.24, fiI-62, and passim 
Beghip, ‘‘.Malay rpniiisula,” 2, 24-29. Crawfurd, ‘ ‘ Uesrript. Dictionary, ” 
362. ,1. I. .A., Ill, 334-;!(i, 4.S6-8S, Bow. 

(S.'i) Xewbold, ‘‘Btraits of Malacca,” II, 7. 

1 !)‘ 25 ] Iidi/iil J.'.-idiic Society . 
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•(lays of Sargon and 'riiothmos the (Jveat. hotli Siam and Burma 
were ])redatorv states. They were engajjed in ehronie warfare to 
suhdne one anotlier, the eonijneror of one generation being tlie 
eoiujuered of tiie ne\t. Both inoveo\er were amhitions to e.\tend 
their sway oxer the ^lalay States of the I’eniiNnla, and a-- soon a.s 
either had temporarily siihdued the other, the attention of its 
riders was turned to its Malayan neighhoiirs. The iMalay Snltar.s 
had tlnm to elioose between sending tlie Biinga ^fas and iiaying 
tribute, or having their territories pluttdered atid their people 
deeiitiated by all the barbarities typical of Siaitu'se and Burttiese 
invasions. A powerftil iMalav Empire, like 'Malacca, successrttlly 
defied attack; btA Kedah, weak attd rroni its position pecttliarly 
opeti to inxasion. generally sitbtttitted to the \ tetor of the inotnent. 
The snhjeetion tints itnposed wottld last jttst so long as tin' sttzeraiti 
had streitgth to enforce it. and tio longer. bike all .ksiatie 
des|K)tistns the jiower of Siatn attd Btirnia waxed and waned. The 
decay of att F.astern etit))ire has alwaxs beeti the signal for its 
otttlying (kpiendmicics to throw olV the yoke, otie of the tnost recent 
e.\am))les biMtig the gradttal ettiaticipation of 'I’hibet frotti Chinese 
control dttring tlie last fifty years. ('■*) Ked.tb wottld then eitjoy 
a ]ieriod o| indepeiidcttce tintil one or the other of the itorthern 
powers was strong eitottgh to suhdtte it. when the whole t'roeoss 
wottld he rejieatetl. lienee it was tliut Kedah at one time would 
.send trihnte and the Btinga Mas to Siam, at another to Bttnna. 
and sonietinies to hoth at ome, (ieiierally lu>we\er it was to Siatn, 
the more powerlul and the ttearer of tlie two northern etnpires. 
A small state wliicii lay withiti e.i'-y strikitig disUtme of itiore 
liowerfnl attd predatory neighbours tould tiot alTord to lake 
(•hane(‘s.('M 

The clearest and most ititjiaftial ex'iiositton of the situation 
is found in two of IfafHe'’ despatehes. i’eferring to the Siamese 
claim that they liad several times overrun the I’euinsula. a elaim 
unsupported hy historical evidenee. ho wrcite: — 

'■ This thev have eonstriied into a right of eoiujitest. wh.ich has 
since been repeatedly asserted. . . .whenexer they found theiii'clves 
sutlieieiitly strong and their neighhours snflieiently weak. In 
his letter of instruetions to Crawfnrd. xvritteii just before h- left 
Singapore in IS'2o. ihiflles dealt xvith tile same suhjei t at greater 
length. 

■■ The policy hitherto pursued by ns " [of aeqitiescing in 
ami even supporting the Siaine.se claims ] “ has in my opinion 
been founded on erroneous principles. . . .These people are oi 

(84) VuuiiglnislsoKl. ‘‘Imlia ami Tluliet.’’ [lassim, far very 
illuminating jiaiallcK to the Malayan situation \. Vnu-eiit Smith. “ llistoiy 
of liiilia.” Hall. “.Xncnnt llmtoiy of the Near Hast.” .Maspeio, ‘ • The 
Stiuggle Ilf tl'e .Nations.'’ 

(8.“>) Steuart. “Light,” 1-. Hninex MS. H. XXVI. S. S. K., 81: 
Hee. ‘J7, Iscl. .Xmleison. ‘‘M.alay Heninsula,” 42. it, 

(sr, ) Laily KalLes, ‘ ‘ Mi ininr. ’ ’ 49. 

Jourtud Midiui'in Bniiuh [ \ ol. 1, Part II, 
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o]i])(isiti‘ nianiuM'';. religion and general interests, 

anil tile superiiirity maintained liy the one o\er the other is 
■'ll remote from protection on the one side or attachment mt 
the utlier. that it i? hut a j.iinple exerei~e of eaprieimis tyranny 
hv tlie stronger party, suhniitted to hy the weaker from the 
law of neces.'it V. We have our-;i-lve'i for iieaiiv fortv rears 
lieeii eve wifnes'e.- of the pernieiotis itifluenee evereiseil by 
the Siamese o\ er the IMalaNan .-tates. Dnritig the revolution 
of the Siamese government tlicse profit by its weakness, and 
from cultivating an intimacy with strangm’s, especially with 
our- liver other European nations, they are always in a fair 
train of prosperity. With the .settlement of tim Siamese 
goveimment. on the contrary, it invariahly regains the exercise 
of its tvrann\ anil the Malayan .states are threatened, in- 
tiimdateil and plnmlereil. The reeeiii invasion of (^uedah 
(in I8'tl) is a stnkimr example in point. . . Bv the independent 
.Malay States, who mav 1)(> supposed the he.st judges of this 
mattei'. It is inipiii'taiit to obsei'ce that the connection of the 
trihutaiy l\rahiys with Siam is looked n[iim as a matter of 
.simple I iimiuil.'ion . . . . 1 miNt sm-ion.sly recommend to your 
attcmtinii the eiintemplatioii of the prohahle event of their 
[the .Malay States] deliverani e from the yoke of Siam and 
your making the Supreme Government immeiliatelv informed 
of everv event uliieh mav iirmnise to lead to that desirable 

resnlt.”rM 

When the Conipanv oeeiipii-d I’euang. Ivedah ui-- [iraiti- 

eallv indcpi inleiit. Siam iiad I lOeiTiin by the !>urm-'.''e aliout 

litio. and altliough hy ITSC it had e.xpelled its eonipieriir'. the war 
did nut eiiil until li!r<. I’he Emperor ot Siam was fiiHv oeeupied 
with It. and had no time to '.pare foi- a'-'crting his iireteiniuiis over 
the ilalax 'tates. bVeovering from the Bunnc'e luvasion, Siam lie- 
i-ame iiinrc powerful iierhap' than at any pre\ ions period in its 
lii'torv. and during the next geoei-atiiai atteinptid to l•l>li\pel the 
unwdliiig' .\|ala\’ .States to aliamlon their imlepeiidein e and subiuii 
to il' liar'-h anil eaprii iims m erlui iKhiii.(''') It was in no sense of 
the word a ri as-erl ion ol .ineieiit legal rights, but merelv an 
illiist ration d 

■‘Tile guild old rule, the ^inpile plan. 

'riiat he ma\ lake "ho lui' tlm [loweix 
.\nd he 'hall keep w ho i an." 

.Vltliiiiigli it imi.'T ill- m'anii'd that in this pei iiliar .'C use ICeJah 
"as a tributary of Siam. Sir Frank Su ettenliaiii has [irnved that 
tile ( iiiiipani s beiia\iour toward' Kedah ij, open to grave 

H. I’ni 12'>, Vol. -IW: M.-tidi ."i, 1^24, Xo. 49. 

AihIgi still, ‘ ‘ IN’iiiiisuln/ ^ 14, 4*2-'4. ( rawfurd, ‘ ^ Kmb.'issv 

tft Si;ini.’’ 4<il (j, l^»utii'‘y Ms., D. JX. 

19''^.*! I UnlltiJ A'ii/lllt it I ij. 
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■evnbure. ( ^'' ) Wlu'ii tlie I'diiipaiiv iUd'ptfil the cession ijf lV-n<in,i^ 
ill I'Sfi, it iipu'otiatt'd witli Kedali a- «ii independent state, altlieiiffh 
tliiMl (ir soon afterwards it knew tliat Kedah was in sonu> vamie 
way a Siamese trilmiarv. ^loreoxer tlie ( !ii\ eminent of India was 
wi‘11 aware that the principal, and ni faei alniost the sole reason 
for which the erant was nnide hr tlu- Sultan, was to obtain tlie 
armed assistam e of tlie (,'oni|>an\ against a possilde Siamese 
invasion. While the demai’d for :i dei'ensixe alliance was redVrred 
to the Dinators, an apTecmieiii was aiTi\ed at on the otlic'i' dennands 
made hy the Sultan, and letters were written to him liy the Acting 
(iovernor-Kenoral of India so winded that the.' Sultan eotild hardiv 
interpret them otherwise tlian as assiiiam c s that the alliance w mthl 
ultimately he granted. In KST the (ioieriunent of India decided 
not to make a defeiisixe allittme with Kedah. 'I'he Direetnrs issued 
sitnilar orders in and the poliit was steadfastly adhered to 

<lespit(‘ nianv despatches Irom Liiiht ui'yinp: that the Sultan's 
recinest slnnild ln> granted. Li.uht fotind his position eMeedtne-ly 
dilhcnlt and iniplei>ant ; the Snltiiit eontintied to pr-'ss lor an 
iillianem and relused to accept it moin'v-paymeiit in licit of it. 
In an attempt to retain his rrieiidship. Kieht was ilriMni to take 
ri'fujte in etasions and delaxs. while he w I’ote endless despniehcs 
To the Indian (iinernment fruitlessly tirpini; that ati alliance' he 
.u’ranted. 'Pile Sultan heeium' tnori' and more ilistru't fnl iind 
hostile, and lii itllv in 1191 made an ahorti\e iitteiniil to exiH'l the 
I'hielish from I’eiiany. Warlike ineasiii’es liiitin.u lailed. the' Sultan 
agreed to malvc a loi'inal irc'atv ledine the island in rc'tnTn for 
an ainnial money [litvmeiit ami without tlm promise of proti'c-tion 
for wh.ieh he had so loim c onteiKled. Swi tteiiham's eoiitention is 
that after the Indian t lot ernnieiit decided in IIS'; not to ynve 
assistance m ease of intasioii. tlie retention of Peiiana was a 
hreaeh of an implied, thotipli not a wiitteii. ohliuation. Louieallv, 
the rertiMil to form a defensite alli.uui' should have hi-eit followed 
hv the' eViieiiation of the territory whicdi liad heen ceded in the 
hope of cditaiiliile pnctectlon. lie stigmatises the' conduct of the 
t'ompany iis follows: — 

■■ Mr. laa'ht. who was on the spot, c-ould make the best 
of it, for. to people in Pah iitta. the whole' allair was of very 
trilliiie' ini]iortanc-e . . . . Penan, had been secured; -even vears 
of oeeiipation had protecl its \alue. and shown that it i.oulil 
he liehl. witlunit diliietiliy. hy a -mall ,aarnsi.ii anaitist 
Asi.itic s : . . . . a treaty, which said nothin,e' about otfc'nsive or 
defonsue allianeos. liad heen eoiKluded; the promises of IfSu 

(Ml) Swi'tteiiliam. “Biitisli M;il;i_v;i,” ;ai-.'i4. Tlio ciiifjiii.cls uf most 
of tbo (U‘spatplu-s quuteil by >^A\ott«‘iili:iin aro lu tho Stiaits 
KtH-ouls for and in S. K., VoK. >1 ( Vjiprmlix) ami (Jtlu'is 

au* to be found in Anderson. ‘‘Malay INaiiii'inla. ’ ^ 42 b), .'l-d-J. 71-7d. V. 
also Aitpliison, “ Ti catie'i. ’ ’ [, :itts-4o.:, buiney AIS. ]>. JA. ib-spateh of 
Lord (’oinwallis, dan. 22, 17^7. d. 1. A.. Ill, dll-12, Low. A\ i i;,dit and 
Held, “Malay I’tminsuln/^ S2. 

Jfivninl Hnituk | \ ol. i, l^llt li. 
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aiuT 1TS(> were I'nrpottci! or ii;l)ori‘(l ; ^nul tlie Sultaii of Kedah 
inijilit 1)0 left to ^ettie aec-onnt'' with hi? northern foe?, as 
soon as the coinUision of tlieir iiuitiial (ji'arroK should i;i\A* 
theiiL tiiiK' to tiii-ii tlieir atu-ntioii to him." 

The next iinpoi'taiit event in the relations of Penang and Kedah 
was the aeqiiisition in l!s00 of I’rovince Wellesley, the tract on the 
Kedah mainlaml ojijio'ite the inland. The principal rea,-oii for oh- 
taining it was to obtain complete i-ontrol of the harbour of Penang, 
wliich was merelv the strait .separating the island from the iMalay 
I’eiiinsula. A very similar ea'-e was the acquisition of Kowlooiq 
which was obtained from China in order to gam pos-ession of both 
side- of the harbour of Hongkong. It was al-o hoped that the 
ai-quisition would make Penang mde|)endent of Kedah for its food. 
The island was unable to produce nearly enough to sup|)ort it.s 
jiopulatiou. and if the -upplK" from Kedah had been cut off. Penang 
wotihl have been reduced to the utmo-t di.'trc'S. It was hoped that 
in time sutlieient riee wotdd he raised iii I’rovinee B'ellosley to make 
Penang independent of ail foreign supplies.!'”) 

The Treaty ceding I'roviiiee Wellesley was negotiated in 1800 
by Sir (leorge r.eith, the Jaeuteiiaut-Go\enior of Penang. As in 
the Treaty of 1701 it was -tipulated that ijrovisions required for 
IVuaiig could he hoiight in Kedah without impediment or j'aying 
duty. All previous treaties were eaiieelled, and there was no 
mention of a defensive alliance. All that the Conqiany hound itself 
to do was to refuse 'helter to reliels or traitors from Kedah (Artiele 
ami "to proteet this (•oa.st from all enemies, robher?, ami 
pirates that may attai k it by sea. from Xm'th to South.” (Article 
JI). Province Wclle-ley was c(‘<led to (treat Britain in perpetuity, 
and 111)' (.'onipany was to pay the Sultan $10,000 a year so long as 
it 'hould occupy IViiaitg ami Province Wellesley. 

(!)ii) S\s ettenliDiii, “(tiitish .M:il:iy;i,” 4:’., 4.". 

ISO) l.i-itli. “Piiii,.' ef \V:il,.s l‘sl;oi)t.” .'1!-;'.:;. .T. T. A., lit, GI7, 

:iii<l lA'. ]L\ Tjtw. 

(l!2) Aitclii^dii, * ‘ Trcsincs. ” I, The tiniiual iGiyniPiit of 

Idjhiu was of" so iiiuch iiupoifaiKM' iii rho sultscqiK iit relations of Penanfj 
and Kedah that an aceoiint of its prevh'us histoiy is given. In the lettei 
of tile Sultan of F\e<l.ih of pi wliieli h(‘ otTeM'd to pcmIo Ptniang he 

tleinainled an Miiiual Mihsi«ly of .4: to i ee(*n-p( ns(‘ liim for the loss of 

his trade inonojioiy. Jn the leply of the liidittii ( M»v(‘rniiH‘nt aeceptiiig the 
ishind it ^^as stated that this jeijuext had heeii referred to tin' Directors 
tAiteliison, ' ‘ Ti eati( s. ' ’ 1, :>{'S-1P). I etween 17'''h aiel 17^1 varying 
amounts were paid to tin* Sultan l»y Idght at ditferent times. Ky the 
Treaty of 1791 the suh'^i.'v was lixed at tHiu a year (Ihid.. ],4ii9).At 
the same time Liglit ]noiMWe»I t(» iee«.mnn*nd that this amount shouhl In* 
increased to S in.in ii annually, as lefjinsted liv tin* Sultan, .\ftei 1791 the 
Sultan lecciveil s ]o^M-u a ve.ai ,{ 1 igh. ‘‘1‘rinee of Wales Island,’’ o-h ami 
9.4), altheiigli the payiin nt \v;.s not .autliorised until tlie Treaty of iSiio. 
when this amount wa.s tixed as the annual subsidy for the cession of Penang 
and F*i(oi!ice Wellesley together (Aitehis(»n, “Tieaties," I, 4i>l). The 
later histoiy of the 4* l'h‘’9U is gi\en in the chajaei on ‘ ‘ Anglo-Sianie'e 
delations. 

in*?'')] liOi/al Soriff/j. 
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The oinitfSiou fruiii the Treatie-; of IP.tl aiul isoo of any 
refereiK-e to a deleii'ive alliaiut' mijjht l)e re^ianieil as tiie ahaiuloii- 
ment by the Sultan of an uiitonalilo (Taiin. liurney ainf most of the 
Company’s ofticials ihd look n|>oii it in this liitlit. ^'wet'.enhain 
however explains that the Sultan’s eoiwent to the treaties did not 
mean that he was itiviu”- up what he regarded as his riirlit. It was 
merely a manifestation of Malay psycliolo^ty. 

Tf a British ollicer. ueeredited hy the British fioNern- 
ment, makes, duriuj>: the progress of negotiations with a ^falav 
Baja, any promise on behalf of his (iovernmeiit, it would not 
occur to the Malay to douht that such promise woiihl he ac- 
cepted, and honourably fulfilled by tbos<> who sent the envo\. 
Were such a promi'e given, ami, oil the strength of it, territory 
ceded to the British (iovernimmt, the aeeejitaiu-e of the cession 
would he deemed !i\ the Malay tlie aeceiitanee of the promise, 
if nothing wu'e then said or written to him. to the olleet that 
his demand I'ould not he complied witli. If, alter li\e yeiirs' 
occiijiatinii of sm h ceded territory, a treaty were coiieludeLi. 
though that treaty diil imt contain the fullilment of the 
jtromise. the IMalav would not coiisidi'r that the British (loverii- 
mcnt was thereby released from iierfortning an engagement, 
on the faith of which the oeeu|iation had taken place. If sueh 
a treaty were then, or afterwards, styled •' jireliminary.” and 
it were nceessary to obtain saiietioii from a distant Guverninent 
to important |)ro\isions, it is probahlv the Malay would he toM 
that this particular reipiest of liis wa' 'till under eoiisideration, 
and that when iiistnietion.s were recei\ed from that high and 
distant authority, a further and pi'rmaiieut treaty would la- 
concluded with him. I'mler these eireinnstaiiees a Malay Baja, 
dealing with British otlicers. would aeeejU tlieir advice. Imstly, 
if the British having hemi in oeenp.ition of a strong position 
for five years, as the frimids of a Malay Baja, proposed to lon- 
clude with him a treaty which was not all, or anything, that he 
could have hoped for, it is dillieult to .see what the -Malay would 
gain liy refusal.” C’’) 

The Company eoiild have saved Kedah from the terrible 
fate which overtook it in 1821 at the hands of Siam by granting tl’e 
Snltaii “two eonijianies of Sepoy.s with four 'i.x-pouuder lield- 
guns.’'(‘'*) So timid and worthless were the Siamese troops that 
even tills would jirobably not have been ueeessiirv : little else than 
the name of the Company will he wanted.”!""') This wa- Light’s 
opinion in 1T8T. and it was fully endorsed hj' Crawford and Burney 
in the Bejiorts on their embassies to .Siam in ls21-'.’(i.('‘'' ) Swet- 
tenhaiu is fully in agreement witli them: 

(9;S) Swottenliaiii, ‘Mlritisli Mal.Tva. ” 4G-47. 

(94) Ibid., 44. 

(9.-;) Ibid., 48. 

(96) V. cliapter on “ .\iiglo-Siamese Relations.” 

Julirniil Malnyan Unitjch | \'ol. I, Bart II, 
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■' Keilali \Vii^ a- loiij^ a- Siam ami A\a l,elie\e(l that 
an attac-k on Koflali mi<rht involve a trial of concln^.i()n^! with 
the Briti'li ; hut when it wa.-t publicly triveii out. that the a'--is- 
tanc-p for Avhich I’lniaiiii had 1). eii ceded. . . .would not. in fact, 
he iii\i'ii. then the fate of Kedah became a mere question of 
time. The cau.'C . . . . wa> the cowardice of the Ka--t India 
('oinj)an\'. ending in a breath of I'aith whn-h '^iillied the Briti'h 
name and weakened its inlliienec with iMala\> for verv manv 
yeai-.”!"') 

During tlie>e years from 1780 t(» !8(i() the population and trade 
of I’enang were rapidly increa'ing. Ahno't from the moment of jts 
I'oinidation iniinigrant.' bi‘gan to settle tin re. and a flourishing trade 
'jirang up. Tlii< >eem'. to be traceable to three princijtal causes — 
the remarkable energy with which T..ight juished forward the 
de\elopment of the '(‘ttlcment,. the great tru't the natives had in 
liim. and the -y^tem of free trade which jirevaih'd until ]802.("‘‘) 
The poliev of free trade was established by Acting flovornor-General 
.Matd’herson when 1‘cnang was founded, to fo'ter a rapid develop- 
ment of its commerce, and it was onlv abandoned in 1801 on the 
insistent demands of the Director' that eti'tonis ilnties should be 
le\ied to produce a ivvenue equal to the e.v| end,ture.('‘'’ ) Light 
u’as strongly in favour of free trad<'. and defended it in manv 
desjiatelies, pointing out the siuaes^ ubiih had attended it.(*'‘'') 
Tdght and Sir John iMael’her>on deseixe ,i 'hare in the eredit wliieh 
has been given to Bartles as the tonnder of fi’fc trade in Malaya. 

Within tuo Neat's after the occupation <d' ]'’enang it' population 
numbered about 1.0(>().("") During tlie following \ears it steadily 
111 ! I'easeil. until by 1804 it had grown to T.'.ono. ( ) The census 
returns are often iiieom|)lete. but a 'tudy of tlie available e\idt‘nee 
rcNcals the laine general tendem-ies at work as in the later historv 
of I’ciiang. From the very beginning, the bulk of the population 
was .\siatii'. the majority lieing MiilaV'. Next in point of mimhers 
eame Indians, then Chinese, and finally a varving number of half 
the rai (■' front Burma to Celebes. The F.uropeans w\ re very ferv, 
but as ill Singapore, they won' the mainspring id' the development 
of the island. .Mmo't all the important mcrehaiits were British, 
while the artisans, many of the small trader', and the great majority 
of tile agriculturists, were Asiatics. Both Kiiropeans and natives 

I 97 ) Swctti'iiliaiii. “I’litisli Mahiy.-i.” HT. Tlu> sulisequi'ut 

liisteiy nf Kt'dali is givt-ii iii the eha]ttei' on ‘ YAnglo-Siatneso Helations.^’ 
(IS) Milt Ti’ciil, “Atalay Petiiiisula.” s 1 S'l. 8. S. R., 179. 

7so\'. 12, 1 SI Lfitli, * * 1*1 iiR'O of Wale.s Isl.-iml.** 2,9. .1. I. A., IV. 2.1, 

J.ow. 

(19) lliiil., 1,21-24. S. S. K., o Aug. 21, 17ss. ll,i,t.. ISU; .\pril IS, 
lsii.2. liiiigiil I’lil.lic 1 'oiisultatloiis. Kange 1, A'ol. 11. .Mari-li 11, ISOii; anil 
Vol. 12. .Inly 10, ISOO. 

I loll) g. S. S. K.. 1; Doc. 7, 1792. S. ss. K., Vol. 2; .tunc 20, 17SS : 
Sw I ttcntii' in, “llritish .Malaga, ” .ll-Hi. 

(lull S. S. K,. A'ol. ;f. 

{ 102) Ibid., 2,, 1 ; lid 0. I eith, “I’liiicc of Wales Island,” 29. 

I'.l'T'il Hoijnl A.^iittic Society. 
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■were necessary for tlic growth of Penang'.- trade. Witlamt tin- 
British cominen e would liave develojied nuieh more -lowly, in fact 
the town would never have exi.sted ; l)ut without Af-iatic assistance 
the growth of trade would ha\e been cri[i|)led, wliile agriculture 
would hardlv have existed at all. 

Of all the native races th.e most \alualile. though not the mo-t 
numerous, were the ( hiiu'-e. The role they played in the early 
years of Penang was a remarkahh- forecast of the part which they 
lati-r took in the development of Hritish iMalaya. Looking hack 
over the history of the la-t hundred and forty years, ir -eems pro- 
phetic that hy I TSS the nuinher of Cltiiiese had grown from nothing 
to over two-lifths of the. total population. ( '"■) One of the mo-t 
striking jihtnomnia in the hi-torv of British iMalaya has been the 
great attraction wliieli the justice and spcnritv of Briti-h rule lias 
h.id for the t'hiiie-e, and the way in which the growth of Britisli 
territory in the Peninsula and Borneo has been followed liv a rapid 
influx of Chiiie-e into eountrie- where previously few of them had 
dared to venture. ('"*) It was also characteristic that by lTi)4 they 
were already regarded by the goxernmeiit as the ‘‘mo-t valuahlc ” 
part of the native population. Iioian-e of their docility, indiistrv 
and initiative. (’"■■') 

The mo-t \i\id description of the diverge and kaleido-cojiic 
character of the population is found in a letter of Dickens, the 
JIagistrate, wiatten lo the Lieuteiiant-Goxeriior of Penang on .Tune 
1. ISO-.’. 

“ d'he greater part of tin- eommniiity are hut sojcjurncr- 
for a time.’, sd that the population of the island is coiitiiiuallv 
shifting as to the iiidixidiial memhers of wdiom it is eom[iosed : 
this population imlnile- Briti-h snbju-is. foreigner-, both 
European- and American-, ]K“Ople of colour orig.nallv de- 
scended from European fathers and .\siatic niorln r-. .\r- 
meniaiis. Parsees, Aralis. Chooliar- ( liidiaii-). Maine- froui the 
Malay Peninsula. Suniatr.i. and the Ea-rerii l-hiinls. Piuggesr-- 
from Borneo, Celebes and other i-l,iiid- in the t liiiia .Se.i-. 
Bnrmans from Pegu, iSiamese, .lavanese. Chiiie-i'. wulli Mii'-ul- 
mi 11 and lliiidoo- from tlie Compaiiv'- terimirie- in 
India. 

The development of trad.’ wa- a- rajiid a- the iuerease in 
population. In I '..■'(I it was non-existent, the i-!aiid heiiig an alnio-t 
iininhahited jungle; hut liv ITt'O the total value of impnrt- and 
export- was Spaiii-li ) Bv about l.sdl the tntal value 

( le:i ) s. s. K., a. 

(]< +j V. ».}i:i)>tcr (in the < liinose in the Str.-nts >'(‘ttli'im‘iits. 

(10')) S. S. H,, 0. I.cith, “Prime ef W;ihs Nhni-l." 'J-'> -0, ninl O.i. 
vS. S. K., SI ( Appcinlix), Knujuljar’s I'ej'oit ot* isn.'j. 

(100) [. A., V, 207. 

(107) S. S. K., 0. 

■hniruiil Ur>ttn'u T. Part M, 
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•'>!.41S,2()().("^^) Till- amount does not seem impressive when 

< omjiarcd with the iihenomenal growth of Singapore; but the latter 
a- will be shown, was uiikjue in the Areliipelago. 

Analv-is of the trade returns -bows that Penang though to 
;i le-- degree than Singajiore. owed its prosperity largely to its 
tran-it trade. 'I'he manufaeturer- of Great Britain and India were 
bi-oiigbt to it for distribution throughout the East Indian Islands, 
vliile the products of the Arehipel.ago were collected there for 
tran.-nii--ion to India, t’bina. and the Enited Kingdom. The prin- 
<i|ial imports from Britain and India were opium and piece goods 
( woollen, cotton, and >ilk cloths), .-teel, giiiijiowder. iron and'china- 
ware. The.'C were sold at Penang for the ty]ncal products of the 
An liipelago or. to use tlm term frequently apjilied to them in the 
Records. Strait- I’rodnee, e.g. rice, tin. spices, rattans, gold-dust, 
i\orv. ebony, and pe])j>er. The greater ]iart of these commodities 
eaine fi'om the countries lying near Penang, and e-pecially Burma, 
tile Ilalay Penitisula. ami Sumatra. Owing to Penang’s position 
tile western edge of the .Archipelago its trade with the islands to 
the hast of Sumatra and tlio Peninsula was comparatively small. 
A large and iiiei'ea-ingly imjiortaiit. part of the i ommeree of Penang 
wa- carried on hy native mendiants. wlio collected the Straits 
Produce, and .-old it in Penang, huyiiig in e\ebange British and 
Indian nianufaetun's. (*'"■') 

Soon after the occupation f>f Penang attempts were made to 
intniduce the growth of >|)ices, -o tliat the (’ompaiiy might no longer 
be dependent on the .-uiiplie- obtained from the Dutrii posses.sions. 
Liglit’- attempt.- to cultivate cloves. nutiiK'g and cinnamon failed, 
blit be introduced the growth of jiepjier. which was eventually to 
bw-oiiie of considerable importance. It is inteiv.sting to note that 
the Hrst man to (uigage in it was a Chinese, wlio introduced jiepper 
plants from Aehiii with money advanced to him by Inght.C-*") 
When Holland entered the war against Creat Britain as an ally of 
the French Republic tlie Directors .seized the opportunity for which 
they had long been looking. It was no longer neeessarv to respect 
Hutch suscejitihilities and in ITilti and suhseqnent years agents of 
the Coni|)aiiy wen* sent to the Moluccas to secure jiejiper, clove, 
nutmeg and other .-pice plants. Alany thousands of seedlings were 
sent to Penang. At iir.st they throve, and about 1803 it seemed 
that the island would soon hec-fune a rival of the Moluccas. 

I'll fortunately this early siiec-ess was soon followed by failure, and 

i!(i^} ‘‘Priiirc ('f \V:il( r>7-.';9. 

( loi' ) S, S. H.. I : Kytl^s Report of ITtl-'t. Roul^er, ‘^Raffles/’ 270-71, 
Il'i'l.. T)- Ai'iil •"». 17!0J, Reitli, “Prince of Wales Nlaiul/' d7-59. 

( 111!) S. S. Ip, ; Afardi 11, 1 4 Daineis, “linUan Reconls, * ’ I, i, 
111*. .1. I. A. V. 10.1. 

(Ill) I.eith. “Prince of Wales Island,’’ 3o, 41. Bengal Public 

< (iHsiiltat uais, Raiige \, \ ols. 11 and 14. “ Ks'^avs on IndoA’hina, ’ ’ Se/. 

1. Vol. I. p. 11. 

r.fnjnl 
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it ^vas not until about ISSo that the rnltivation of -apices tp- 
Yivecl.(“-) 

Xo sketi-h of the carlv history of I’cnang woiihl 1"^ completi' 
Avhieh (lid not refer to the very serioii- problem that aru'^e owiiii; 
to the absence until ISOT of any legally establislud court' or coile of 
law. In 1788 and 17!)!: the Stipreme fToyeriitiient ilrew up a few 
general rules as to the mode of trial and character of piinishiiKuits 
to he inflicted at Penang, hut did not feet itself at liberty to d<) 
more without the authorization of tlie Directors. ("■' ) 'riiesc regii- 
latioii' remained tin* la.w of the i.'land untd 1807. and owing to 
their defects actually im)>edeil the adniinistratinu of jii'ticc. ( "■* ) 
They were yery yagtie a' to the code of law to be iidmiuistcred and 
the sentences to he imposed, they left far too mucli to tlu' discretion 
of the Su])erinte]nlent of Penang, and they made Pi'itish subjects 
practically inde])endeiit of his jurisdiction. 

Petty civil cases were trieil liy the Captains of Chin -'e. Malays, 
stud Chulias (i.e. Tamils). Tliesc were iirominent natives ap- 
pointed hy the Penang (lovernmeiu. to assist it in inaiulaining law 
and order amongst their own countrymen. More important civil 
and criminal cases were tried liv the .V'sistants of the tsuper- 
intendeiit or. to give him tin* title introduced about 1800. the 
Lieutenant-Go\ enior of Penang. The mo't serious charges, civil 
and criniinnl, we re tried by tlie Superintendent, a ho had also a 
right to revise any sentence |•as'ed bv hi' subordinate'. Piitil the 
arrival of Dickens, a Calcutta harri'ier and an uncle of the 
novelist, who was sent as magistrate in 1801). the jiidgc' were not 
trained lawyers. ) 

-Xeither English ( ivil nor Cniiiiiial J>aw wU' in force, hi 
criminal cases tlie magistrates jiunished crime in a rougli and rtiulv 
fashion by acting in aeeonlaiiee with the dictates of their owu ( om- 
luon-seiise. assisted by the very vague Ki gnlatioiis of 1794. The 
u.sual penalties were iinjn'isoiiment. moderate flogging, and banish- 
ment from the island. Convicted natne murderers were im[irisoued 
jiendiug the decision of the Deiigal Government as to their sentenees. 
In civil cases ‘‘ as many systeni' of law were in force a' there were 
nationalities in the Islainl; and ail those laws again were probably 
tempered or modilied by that law of nature, or that natural justice 
which ajipears to ha\c been the chief guide of the KurojH-an magis- 
trate who constituted the Court id' .Vppeal , . . . In the midst of all 
this confusion this much, and thi' much only, seeiU' to be clear, 
that so far from the law of England being in force a' the law of 
the land, its most general and elementary jinnciplc' were not. . . . 

(112) For sulisequciit hist(»iy (if the ''j>i(-(' cultivation v. t-hnptor on 
Trade and Agriculture. 

(113) S. S. H., n. (i. Aug. 1, 1704. 

(114) .r. T. A.. Y, L!M-:UK). 

(115) S. S. H.. VI: Aug. 1. 17!*4. H(*iigal PuMu- < onsultatioiis 
Range 4, Yol. 45: Ftv. 19, 1790. J. I. .\. Y. luO, lOtDf.r. 'J'.il*. J. I. A., 
Now J^’eries, TV, 33. 
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t'i)foree(l.'’(”'’ ) A i-fport of Dickon--, written to the Governor- 
General in 1S();S. pointed out the crave inconvenience-; can^-ed hy 
rile indetiiiitc i haractci' of the law. After descriliiiie how Penang 
was •‘governed arhitrariiy. and not by fixed law-;.” lie continued: 

•‘The law of nature i> the only law deilarlng crimes and 
resjH'cting property which. . . .exists at I’rince of IValcs Island 
. . . .But as the law of nature gives me no precepts concermng 
the riglit' of ... .succession or inheritance .... or concerning 
many other things which are the suliject of [lositive law, T have 
often been much embarrassed in tin- e.xecntion of mv duty and 
.iudge. . . . ; and many i asc' there arc in which 1 am utterly 
nnalile to c\ei'ci--e jurisdiction. . . .The cultivation of the island, 
tile increase of its commerce and of it' jiopulation, Ini' made 
it necessary that fixed laws of property, a' well a' laws declar- 
ing what acts are crimes should be promulgated by due 
authority.”! ) 

The ino't seriou' defect of the Regulation.s of 1104 however was 
that it left Europeans almost exempt from any jurisdiction, except 
for murder and •' other crimes of enormity.” In these cases they 
were sent to bo tried in tlie Bengal courts.!”*) The result of this 
immunity, as Lieutenant-Governor Leith jiointed out in 1804. was 
that they took advantage of it to commit many nefarious actions, 
piiiicipally agaiii't the natives, who liad no legal redress against 
thcin.!”^) The same complaint is found in a despatch to the 
Directors uritten in 180o hy the Penang Council 'ooii after the 
C'tahli.'hnient of the I’residency. Tlic more turbulent Huropeau 
remains on the irlaiid free from all restraint, with the power of 
committing every act of iiijU'tice and irregularity towards his 
neighbour and the most iieaceahle native, having set at defiance all 
aiithi.inty as not legally establi.'hcd on the i'land.” T’nless radical 
reform' wore introduced •' we venture to [iredict that the pro.'fieritv 
of this settlement cannot he permanent. It will be deserted liy all 
orderly, ami will lie. ome an asylum for the llagitinus and the 
enemies of governniciit and law.”!*'-") 

Many similar despatches wen- sent, and fnally in 1801 the 
Dirci-tors obtained parliamcntarv nutliorisation for th'^ cstahhsh- 
meiit of a Iiecorder’.-^ Court at Penang. The law whi.-h was thus in- 
troiliiccd vea' for hoili civil and criminal casc' the law of England 
U' it e.\i.sted in ISO?. The cli.irter of justice directed that esjiecially 

(till) ,1. 1. X. S., IV. .lu.igiiu-iit delivereil in IS.tS l.y 8ir 

It T>. -M-ixivell. I'liicf .lu'tirc (if the Stiaits Settlements, in ‘ ^ Regina T.s. 
Willi'iis ” .y vei.v viilunlil.' nnil .let.oled ar-eount of the legal history of the 
Sti.-iits ■■Settlements. S. S, K., Vols. "> anil li : .Tan. i.T, ITl'T, Light to 
I h iigal < i.ivi'i'nineiit. 

(117) .T. I. .y, X, S.. JA', .Ti.:’.!, (|uote'l hy ila-xwcll. 

(IIS) S. S. K., li, .yiig. 1, 17114. R. Ruin, Range .7, Vol. 11- Xtareh 
IV ISO... .1. I. .y. X. S.. JV, ai-.iJ, xr.axxvell. 

(IIU) Leith, “Prince of Wales Islainl,” .T.'i-Sfi 
( 120 ) S. S.R., 179: X’ov. 12, 1875. 

llG-j] Ji’iiii'i] .Isoi/o Sixirlij. 
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ill the I'unii of ])i'(KP<luro of the Court, native reliirions and usages 
>Iiould he consulted .-o far as tliese were compatible with the spirit 
of English law. (’■’ ) 

W’itli the year 180.-) Penang entered on a new plui'e of its 
history. The i.'land was then at the height of it' glory: never 
before or >in(e was such a brilliant future hoped from it. Penuig 
was to he tile long sought natal base in the Eastern Seas; it wa' to 
jiroduee fabulous yield' of s|)iees; it was to' become one of the 
greate.'t trade mart.s of Furthest A.'ia.('--) With high hopes the 
Oireetors raised it to the proud rank of a Pre.sideiu'y, the Fourth 
1‘residi lu-y of India; and ahuo't at once di'illu'ion began. 

The causes are not far to 'cek.t'-') An undue depreciation 
bad been followed by an e.xaggerated over-C'timate of the posgibilitie-, 
of Penang. 'Fhe first great di',»p]iointment wa' the discovery that 
it was not suitable for the pro|>o'ed naval ba'C. The harbour was 
e.xcellent. but closer inxe'tigation >howe(l that it wU' not practicable 
to construct dockyards. Moreover the trees on the island were 
found to he unsuitaitle for 'hijibuihlhig. and no good timber was to 
he had nearer than Purina. In the jilan to make Penang a 

naval base wa' iiimlly ahaiulomal.t'--' ) 

Tlie .second great ili.'.ippoinltnciu was the failure of the settlc- 
iiieiit to hecoine a great irading-i i-ntre for the Hast Indian Islands. 
Conimeree incri'a'cd until 181 ( 1 . luit theteafter remained praetically 
stationary until 1810. Soon atterward' it began to decline from 
the competition of its new rival. Singapore, d’his was a necessary 
(•oii.'t'iiueiice of I’cnang’.s pd'iiion on the wcsievn edge of the Archi- 
pelago. Native traders gi’eatlv appi'cuated it' low duties and free- 
dom from irksome regulation. Init for tlie great majority this 
uttract ion was not strong iin iigh to indine tlieiii to >ail several 
liuiidrid miles out of tlicir way through the piriite-iiife'ted waters 
of the Strait' of IMalaeia wlieii oilier, though from the point of 
customs duties, Ic.ss attractiie |iort' were < loscr at hand. As in the 
carlv days of its hi.'tory, tlic trade of Penang continued to be mainly 
with the countries in it' vicinity, such as Purina, the c't Coast of 
the ilalav Peninsula, and Sumatra. Snu-o the Cnmnauv was un- 
alterahlv opjiosid to extending it~ lunpire in the Mrait', it was 
inipo-ssihle for trade with tlie I’cniii'ula to dcvihiji as it did after 
(treat Pritain liegan to bring tin .Malay Siatc' under her control in 
1874. Finally, the sj)icc ciilnvaiion. after it' initial success hce.uiie 
alino't a total failure for maii\ year'. 

(121) ,y. I. .\. N. S., IV, Maxwell. 

(122) S. S. 1,’., isti: Ajiiil l;<, ISIU. I'iuetei’s l>esi>at(h to t'ln'ii e 
< 'ouiic-il. 

(12,t) 'j’he liistoiv of tlie I'enaiig Pi e'idne y. se far as it inn'-oiastie 
|ifiii)(l after is24, is giceii in fjieater iletail in the eliapte'S on Ang' i-Siame-.. 
Relation', Tiaile ainl Agi irultui e. ainl the ' ivil Siicice. 

(124) S. S. K., 179: -Nov. 12, Isu.-,. .1. I. A., IV, It, 17: VI,. 321-1!. 

Joitniiil Mulnynn Bnint h | \ ul. I, I’art 11. 
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La^t aril urratcst di^apj-oiiUmiMit Pcuaiifr proved to be a 
drain upon the Indian Trea^'iirv. Before 1805 the e\[)e!ises always 
execedi d tlie reM'iiue. and after that date tlie annual dt'ficit hi came 
inueh larirer. Tlie jirim-ipal reason for this appears to have been 
the greatly incre,ii-ed mnnher of widl-paid ottieials who were sent to 
Penang afti r the e.'talilishinent of the Pre-ideiu-y in 1805. 
Attinipts ^\ere made to remedy the situation by inereasing the 
eustonis duties hut in spite of tins the annual defieit grew steadily 
larger. ( 

As in the ca.se of Benrooleii. tlie flireetors came to look more 
and more loldly upon a settlement from wliich they reapid nothing 
hut a heaw aiii ual loss. Tlie\ repeatedly sent orders to die Penang 
('iiiMicil to reduce exjienditure ; lint de.spite fi-rvent [iromises of 
economy the yearly defieit iiierea.sed. During the last ten year.s 
of the PresideiK y. from aliout 1820 to 1830. the t'ounc-il seem to 
bate spent niucli of their time and ingenuity in trying to convince 
the Directors how icononiical they really were, and how absolutely 
inili.spcn, sable was eiery item of tlioir expenditure. The Directors 
for their part replied by further exhortations, and cold and sceptical 
HUestioning of the neces.s'ity of each new call upon their 
treasury.!’-') Finally their [latience became exhausted, and in 
1830 they tried to gain an approximation to their desires by abolish- 
ing tlie Presidency and cutting clown the .staff of ollicials to a frac- 
ti'ui of their former mnnher. The Straits Settlement' — for in 1826 
IMalaecca ami Singapore had been placed niidtr the control of 
Penang — heianie a I’esideiicy sulijeet to Bengal, and the Kastern 
Presidency ceased to e.\i>t. 

(12.')) .S. S. K.. 1815: April 18, KsiC). 

(126) H. S. K., 179: Nov. 12, I.Ho.y .1. T. A., ]V, 2i. 

fl27) S. S. It’., passim. Then* is liardlv a volume ■which has 

not sonic rcfeiciicc to tlic subject, ami in many it forms a largo part of the 
contents. 
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Singapore — 1819-1826. 

liord ri'iiuirks in hi?. " iMcmorii s ” tlmt the three 

essential qualities of a grciit I'aval ollicer are imagination, audaeity, 
and the genius to disohey orders at tlio right moment. W'iTijf.iit 
file imagination and audaeity to t'riiine coneeiitions noon the grand 
.•?eale, ami tlie strength of mind to tarry tliein out in the face of his 
Admiral’s veto, as NeUon did ;it Copeiduigen. mere eoinmon-sen.-e 
or skill in his profession will not make a seaniiin of the lirst ;,uik. 
The same test holds good of statesmen, jind esnecialiv perhaps of the 
governors of the overseas Kinpire.. Nowhere tan there he found !i 
case rnort' in point than the ciireer of Sir Stamforil Ihitlles in tin* 
Eiist Indian Islamls during the years from ISlti to ISti-l. Had it 
not been for liis determitied di'ohedienee to orilefs in all human 
prohahility tlie Malay Peninsula wotihl to-ihiv he a Duteli colony. 

Tht‘ career of Sir Statnford llalilc' is om* of the mo't remark- 
tihle iti llritish Colonial [li'tory. lie lifst e,nn“ into pronfiieiu-e 
in ISdS when .t' the oli'i-ure .\"i'taiit-Setretary id' the Penang 
I’resideiiey he iiidiced the Suprtine (lovernmeiit and the Pireetors 
to reverse their policy towartU .Miihiceii. His opportunity eime to 
him ill this wise. iNlahieia hat! lieen in llritish hand' 'iin-e 1 
hut the Company was afraid that some dav it might he returned to 
the Dutch, since it was only hidd in trust for the exiled .Siadthohler 
of tlie Netherlaiiils until his rehelliou' suhjeets should restore him 
to his throne. In that case it might he a s 'fioU' rival tt' Pei'.'iig. 
since it was ’240 miles neiifer to the centre id' the .\rchipelago. 
.\cting on the tidvicc <d' the I’enang iCottm il. the Supr.'ine (iovern- 
meiit and the Direitot' had determi lied to destroy the fortitie itioiis 
and divert the traiie of Miihtcia to J’eiiatig. Tluq hojted to reduee 
it to an nniiihaliited jungle, so that it would he U'l-k-ss to Holland 
should she ever rcrioir iT.(') lit HOI the fortilieations which had 
heen huilt hy the rortngucse and were su'd to he tiic strongest in 
the Mast Indian Islands, were completely destroyed witii the e\- 
eeption of a single gate, and gnat etl'orts were made to induee the 
]H)piilation To migrate to Penang. This they oh'tinately r dnsed to 
i1ii.(-l 111 18(tsi Ihitlies went to Miilaecti for the rei inery of his 
health, and 'uw the folK of the llriti'h poliev. He drew up a 
masterlv rejiorr in whiih he |ioiutcd out tliat it was iinpossilile 
either to jiefsuade tile iiihahitants to leave, or to divert what w is 
left of .Malaiia's trade to IVnang. If the site were ahaniloned hy 

( t ) s; s. K., t?(i: .Xjirii 1'. Iso".. I ‘ ll.i'l'es ’ ’ iTe-itl. 
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tile Briti'li. it woiili! >0011 l;e reoecupied by some native ruler and 
eventually by a Kurojiean jiovver, beeau^e of the great strategic value 
of its position. Ileiue sooner or later Malacca would be re- 
e-tablished as a rival jiort to Penang, but with the vital difference 
that it would no longer be under P>ritish control. Ilaffle.s therefore 
urged that Malacca .should be retained “until we aie actuallv 
obliged to give it u]j.”( ') So imj)res.sed were the Supreme Govern- 
ment and the Director- by this report that they gave orders that 
the att'-mpt to destroy Malacca should be abandoned. (D 

Ilaftles’ action has aNo another and a far more im|)ortant result. 
The Governor-General of India. Lord Miiito, was much impressed 
by the rejiort. and decided that the young As-i-tant-Si‘cretary wa- 
a man fi'om whom great things were to he expected. Two years 
later, in l.slO. iMinto apjiointed him hi- Agent to the Malay States, 
to prejiare the wav tor the exjiedition which comiuered Java from 
the Dutch and Preuch.(D 

111 1811. at the age of thirty, he was a{)pointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of .lava.(") In four years the obscure oflicial had be- 
come the protege of the Governor-General, and the ruler of a much 
more imjiortant island than Penang. Ills meteoric rise gained the 
undying hatred of his former colleagues at Penang, and in 1819 
their jealousy led them to <lo everything in thidr power to ])revent 
the estahli-limeiit of Singapore. 

Raffles’ goieriiniont of Ja\a. uhieh lasted from the LStli 
■Septemher iMlJ to the 11th Mardi ]8l(> e>tabli.shed his reputation 
a- a great ailmiiii'trator. Tndirectlv it affected British Malaya, 
-iiiee it hrcjiiglit tin m into di-tavour with the Supremi' Government 
and the Direi-toi's. From the very heuinuing it was uncertain 
whether Java might not l)i' re-toreil to Holland. The policy which 
Hatties puT'Ue(l with the -trong approval of his patron is best 
e\pre— I'd in the word- nf Lord Minio him-elf; — “While we are 
here let us dii a- much good a- We (•an.”(') In five years Rattles 
atteiiijited to pei'i'orni the im|io— ibie t'lsk of -weeping awav the 
idiuses and inju-li<e- of eeiituries of native and Duteli misrule. 
Opinions dillVr a- to tlie wisdom of hi- preei[utaney and the 
luea-ure of his sucie— . Perhaps the tie-t te-timonv to his wisdom 
i- to tx' found in tile eolldllet of the' Dutch them-elve-. Despite 
their hatred of Radies, the\ ha\e adopted mo-t of hi- plans, al- 
though it took three generation- to carry out the reform- which he 
initiated.(') While \erv lieneficial to the Javane-e. Rattles’ 
giivernor-hip lirouglit inueli troidile upon his own head. .\s long as 
Lord iMiiito lived Rattle- i oiild count upon hi- eonlial -upport ; 
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liut uiil'ortiiniitely lie died iii 1813, and tlie new Governor-General, 
Lord iMoira (afterward^ the iMarquis of Hastings), ivas hostile to 
him until 1818. (") False charges were also hrought against Ilaffles 
hy General Gillespie, who eominanded tlie troops in Java, and he 
was under a eloud until they were disproved in 1811. (^'’) AVhile 
however the Directors were at last convinced of tlie lioiiesty of lin 
( oiiduct many of them were far from satisfied as to its wisdom. 
I’affles was animateil hy a hnrning zeal for reform which refU'i d 
to he governed hy considerations of profit and loss, and the Siipienie 
Governmeut and the Directors frequently censured him heeau'c 
of the Inany demands which his .Ia\an reform' made upon the 
Indian trea'Ury. Heiu-e while they cleared his character in 1811 
from all im])iitai ioii' of dishonesty, they reserved their opinion as 
to the wi'doni of his actions.!") 

Baffles' very strong dislike of the Dutch also hrought him into 
disfavour. Throughout his career in the East this was cnc of the 
guiding motives of his ))olicy, and as Governor of .lava he tried to 
huild uj) ii British Ea't Indian Empire, lie was animated jiartlv 
hy the desire to save the native' from again 'iitfering tin' crueltic' 
of Dutch rule .and also hy his realization of the great wealth which 
the Archipelago would ultimately liring to Britain, rnfortunately 
Baffles’ ]iroject called for imnieiliate and heaw e\]ienditure. In 
the early nineteenth century few men hid his xa-t knowledge of the 
infinite ]ii)ssihilities of the East Indian Islainl'. and the Direeror' 
were qniti' uncoin meed hy hi' argument'.. They saw only the 
iiiinudiate e\]ieii~t'. ami had no dc'ire whatever 1o haxe an eiiijiire 
thrust upon them. From long exp.-rienee of Baffles’ masterful 
tactics howexer tliev were uneasilv aware that anv mail from India 
might inform them that he had earned out some daring ‘‘ eoiip."’ 
and prc'cnted them with a most unweleoiiie “ fait aeeoiiipli.’' The 
Cabinet was ei|iially ojiposed to any extension of Britisn ])owt r in 
the Archipelago. It must he admitteil that Baffles was a mo't 
iueouveiiient servant for a eomnieri ial i orporatimi and a govern- 
nient which only d(>'ired to maintain the ~tatU' quo” in the 
East Indian Islands.!'-') 

When .lava xvas iv'tored to Holland in isKi Bailies viritid 
Eiiglatid, and tried to loiivinee the Directors that the Dutch xvouhl 
rexixe theii' former [lolii y of nionojioliziug the trade of the Arehi- 
]ielago. He xvas onlv partiallv 'Ucee'sful, hut thev eontirmed hi' 
ajipointmeiit a' Besident of Beiicoolen. which iMiiito had given liim 
several vears liefoie. in ease Java .should l>e restored to HolLind. 
They also raised hi' rank from that of Bc'ident to Lieutenant- 
Governor, and iii'tnieted him to xvateh and report mi the londuct ef 
the Dntc-li. Hi' di"patelies w-ere to he 'cnt to the Director' ,n 
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]'frson iiisttad of i;oin^ first to the Supreme Government, the usual 
ohieial eluiiiiiel. Bafites may therefore well have supposed that liis 
]iosition was more than that of a mere commercial agent; but it 
seems scareely douijtful that his sanguine nature attached undue 
importance to encouraging words spoken in private conversation, 
lie considered and indeed described liiniself as Bepreseiitativc of 
tl'.e Briti'h Government in the Kastern Sea,',” a title which the 
Directors regarded as an unwarrante-el assumi)tion of authority. ('") 

Fnan the ])oint of view of British interests, the situation which 
con fronted Baffles on his arrival at Bencoolen in ISIS was very 
seriou'. At the CongreS' of Vienna Great Britain had restored to 
Holland all her former possessions in the Dastern Archi]iplago ; and 
the Dutch Government lo't no time in re-estahli'hing its authority. 
Tin' hanknpit Xetlu'rlands Hast India ('omjiaTiy had been rei>laced 
by the Government of Holland, which could command far 
greater resources than the Gomi>any had ]) 0 .sse.s.sed in the later part 
of its c-visteiicc. Tlie ob,iect of nolland was to re-establish her 
forniei’ suprt-niacy in the .Vrchipelago, and to recover the monopoly 
of its commerce. An cs'cntial part of this policy was tliat the 
flourishing Brit i'll trade which had grown up with the Hast Indian 
I'laiids mu't be confined to the Dutch capital of Batavia, where it 
x\uuld be easy to restrict it to 'Uch limits as Holland might think 
desirable. All other ports in the islands must b(' i-losed to all save 
Dutch ships, and the British must he prevented from e.stablisliiiig 
aiiv more 'Cttlenients in the Archi|>elago. In fact, so far as it was 
possible. Hulland wished to restore tlie conditions of the seventeenth 
century. It was of cours ‘ impossible to use the old methods of open 
force, i'or times had changeil. ,ind Holland no longer dared to [uirsue 
the jiolicy by which she had e.\|)elled the Mnglish in the days of the 
^lassacfe of Amboyna. It «a' not through her own strength that 
she had reioxend her empire, but 'obdy lecau'c it suited British 
])olicv to restore it. .\t the ( ongre-^ of N’ieiina one of ( 'astlerea.gh’s 
pnncipd objects had been to make Holland powerful enough to act 
as a barrier agaiii't a |) 0 "ible renewal by France of her atteinjifs to 
secure the Kliine frontier. With the 1 ordir stati s of the German 
('on federation Holland was Furope's lir't lire of defence against 
another outbreak of "Bexolutionarv madne""’. To secure this end 
was even more important for Britain than for the other Great 
Bowers. Ill cau'c of her age-old police that the Lmv Countries must 
be held l y a weak and friendly 'tate. Holland’s Ka-t Indian enijiire 
was I’cstori d to her to secure her good-will, and to make her suffi- 
ciently pouei-ful to re'i't Flame. Furthermore Briti'h statesmen 
faib'd to realize the immense value of the .Vta hipehigo. It was not 
(oiisidercd Worth keeping, when weighed in tile balance agaiii't the 
iniportame of Dutch friendship in Hurope, Gevlon, Gajie Colony, 
and other former Dutch rosse-'ioiis whn-li were known to be of value 
to British trade were retained, hut the Fast Indian I'land' were 
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restored, because they seemed to be of little im[)ortiinee. Tb.lbuid 
clearly understood the situation, and laid her plans <n (-ordiuitly. 
An open atteini)t to ex|)el the llriti'li from the Archipelaij;o would 
not be tolerated; but as long as she used more subtle methods there 
was not iniR'ti danger of interfereiiee. Itather than drive Holland 
into the arms of France British statesmen were jirejiared to leave 
her a fairly fiae hand in the East Indian Islands, and they would be 
far from pleased with any of the Company's agents like KaSlles, who 
by openly opposing the Dutch tbreatencil to cause strained relations 
between the tvo nations in Europe. The far from disinterested 
benevoleiK-e of British ]iolicy was Holland's strongest card, ami 
during the next few years she ]da\cd it with great skill. 

The Dutch (iovernment soiit a large fleet and arm" to the 
Archipelago, and reoccupied all the settlements of the Netherlands 
romjiaiiy. including those which had been abandoned many years 
before it linally collapsed. New jaists were also estahlislu-il on imiuv 
islands which the Dutch had never lonncrly possi'ssi d. The old 
treaties with native rulers, giving Holland the monopoly of theii- 
trade, were again enforced. There were many Sultans who had 
never entered into sinli eiigageinents with the N'etlierlaml~ (.0111- 
panv; hut liy more or less peaceful persuasion similar true les were 
gradually sei ured from the majority. British ships were lor- 
hiddi'ii to visit any [lort in the .\rehipelago except Biiavia. and the 
native praus were ordered to wiil onlv to Diitcii settlements to 
prevent thiiu rroin trading with file Coinpanv. .V hug' tleet of 
small waiships was maitilaim d ii> enforce these coiiinieri ml 
regulations. ( '*) 

From the date of his arrival at Biiiciol'ii. I’alllles eoinhatted 
the Dutch designs in Sumatr.i. He was (piite un'iueessful however, 
and onlv succeeded ill drawing upon liim-df severe eeiisures from 
the Directors and the Cahinet.t ' ' ) It seemed that British trad>‘ with 
the Areliijielago was dooiind. hut in isi'.i ilie tide turned. '1 lie 
^larcpiis of Hastings had iieeii iiostde to llalHes diiriiig hm adniiiii'- 
t rat ion of Java. I ut he iiad gradn. I ly i ei nine i onv iiu-ed of h m ahilii v 
and integrity. In (letoier iMlt' lie ar.inted Sir Sianitcrd ]ier- 
luissioii to vi'it Bengal ainl disittss the future of If'inoolen, Tic 
result of this voyage was tic fouinhit on of Singapore, f ) 

BafHi ' gained the favour of H; stings and eonverteil him to his 
]toliev for .-afeguarding the intei'ists ,,1 Briti'h trade in the 
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Archipelago. He convinced the Governor-General that the Dutch 
“had l)ccii actuated t)y a spirit of anihition, by views of boundless 
aggrandizement and rapacity, and by a desire to obtain the [lower of 
nionojiolizing the commerce of the Eastern Archipelago, and of 
excluding the Eiiglisli from those advantages which they had long 
enjoyed'’. A The sncces.s of this jirojeet would also ‘’give them 
the entire comnuuid of the only channels for the direct trade between 
China and Kuro]ie.”( ) To defeat their aim.« it was decided to 
concede to them their pretensions in Sumatra and the exclusive 
contrcil of the Straits of Snnda. and to confine British efforts to 
obtaining a port at the Southern entrance to the Straits of Malacca 
For several years Battles had advocated the establishment of a 
.settlement there, to secure part of the commerce of the Archipelago, 
and as a port where ship.s in the China trade could obtain provisions 
and make rejiairs. The .situation wa> lar better than that of Penang 
For trade with the Ka't Indian J.slaml'. 'ince Prince of AVales Island 
was “too far from the centre of Ibiiigs to be an effectivi; station.” 
and was "so distant from the jirincipal native [lorts of the Archi- 
pelago. that, under the um-ertainty of the jiassage up the Straits, 
lint few nati\'e vosel' are induced to go tlK‘re.”(‘”) 

Oil A’ovemher 2C, 181S. Ilallli received his Instructions. He 
was to go first to .\chin and C'taldish British interests there in ord'T 
to secure the control of the .Xortbern entrance of the Straits of 
Malacca. He was then to go on and o'tniili'h a post at Hhio, since 
this appeared to lie the most suitable position For eommanding tlie 
Southern entrance to tlie Straits. alTording “the only effietnal means 
of accompli'biiig the object of securing a free passage’" through 
tliem. b’atlles was appointed Goxcrnor-tiencrars .\gcnt. and Was 
thus made independent of the ( iovernnient of Penang. The [<ro- 
pO'cd new settlenieiit was also to he indejiendeiit of Penang, and was 
to he controlled liy I’alHes. as Lieutenant-Governor of iiencooleii. 
In eoiiclusion the Instruction' strictlv eiijoincil him io avoi.l all 
di'puti's witli the Diiti-h. and not to atteiiijit to oei-upy Bliio should 
hr find on hi~ arrival that they luul already done so.("") Khio w.is 
an imiMii'tant native port on an i'land in the Bhio-Lingga Archi- 
jielauo. at the Southern entrance to tlie Straits (d' Xlalaeca. and imt 
far distant from Siiigajiore. It was “the [trnieipal station of the 
.\r,iii and llngis tradt-rs on the West.'-rn side of the .Vrehi[)elago. ”('•’) 

Cnnously enough, on the very day on which the-e Instruction' 
were signed, the Diitili secured a treaty from tlie hi‘l[ile's Sultan of 
Bhio iiy which tlicv ohtained control of the island. (--) The 
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probability of their lore'ialliiig’ him however hail bei'ii imich in 
I’affles’ mi!!(l;(-') and on Deeeniher 5, doubtle-' at hi^ Migsestioii. 
additional iii'truetion’> wort' i-'iiod authorizing him. in ease the 
above contingi'iieY should have oeeurred, to negotiate with the 
Sultan of doliore fur obtaining a s^ite for a "ettlenient. He wa-. 
forbidden to ilo so honi'ver if the Huteli advaiu-ed elahns. even of 
the sleinlerest. tlnit the Snltan wa-* tlieir vas-al. ( -■* ) 

Sir Stamford 'oeins to ha'e exaggerated the a)noiint of -upport 
on which he could dt'pend from the Oovernor-Oeiieral. In realitv 
Jatrd Hastings does not seem to have decided anvthing more in his 
own mind than that something mn>.t he done in tlu' Strads. and that 
I’afHes was the only man to do it. He had not given him his entire 
eontidence. and ho would have abandoned the whole enterprise at the 
tirst eheek, if ids agent had not hoen too prompt and too strong for 
him. AA hen Sir Stamford saih d from the llnghli in T)eeemhcr 181S 
the die was ca't. lie knew the hostility and vaeillation of hi' 
superiors, and he strained every ner\(' to accomplish his ta'k before 
thi'y had time to countermand his orders. ) TTow true was his 
estimate of them was shown by a despatch which hord Ha'ting' s lit 
after him before he had 'ct 'ail. Tt directed him to 'hle'ist from 
every attempt to form a Firiti'h c'tahli'hment m the Ibi'tern 
Archipelago’’. Kortuiiatel v however Rallies carried out. hi' mi"ion 
so quickly that Singapore was oeeiipied before the letter reaihed 
him.(-") 

Sir Stamford arrived at Penang on Itecrmher dl, , ml foiiiid 
that the l)nt(-h had already oci-upieo Rhio. Colonel iKiiiiiermaii. 
the Governor of J’eiiang.was bitterly jea'oii' of RatH' '. and 'tronglv 
urged him to give tip the t nterprise. 'I’lii' he refu,"'d lo do. and 
Rannermaii tlu reafter tried by I'wry mean' in his power to make the 
foniidatioii of Singapore a failure. Ciirimivh i nough houever. in 
one way hi' hostilitt proxed of th" greatc't serxiie. Rattle^" oidei-' 
wei- ' that he must first larry out the iiii"ioii to Aehiii'. and if this 
had hi ell done. Ha'ting'’ ih 'patch forhiddiiig the e'talili'iiment of 
the new pO't would have caught up w ilh him before he left Suin,i' ra. 
Ihuiiiermaii WU' mo't iii'i'teiit that the .\eluii mi"ioii 'hould he 
postponed pending certain representation' he wished lo make to the 
Su|ireme Goxeriiment. Ratlle' knew that there wu' no time to lo'c 
tmli'S' the I’ritish were to he forc'talled at .lohore a' well, and he wa' 
therefore only too glad to liiul so exeelleiil an excuse for prc'siiig on 
with the more inqxirtant part of hi' eoiiimi"iiin. .Aeeordinglv, on 
daiiuary 19. 1S19 he 'ailed from Penang with hi' little '(jiiadron of 
.'ix vessels. (-M 
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Xiiie dav' later, on January 28, 1810, the ships anchored off the 
i'land of Sini;'.ipnrc. Intlueiiced by liis knowledge that an impor- 
tant trading city had exi'-ted thi-re until its destruction some four 
hnndred aiul fifty years earlier. Sir Stamford had decided before he 
left Cahiitta tliat Singaiawe would he the best site for his proposed 
'cttlement in ca'C he -should find on hi*: arrival that the Dutch had 
forestalled him at Ithio.f-'') The only inhabitants of the island 
were the Temenggong of Johore and i-ome one hundred and fifty of 
bis Malay follower.', who gained a jirecariou' livelihood by fishing 
and 1 lifering an a'ylum to the pirates who swarmed in the Straits of 
Malana. Abdullah Jlnnshi. a protege of Iiaffles who came to 
Singapore a few months later, has left a very vivid and amusing 
aci ouiit of Singapore as it wa® in 181!>: — 

“.\t that time no mortal dared to jias' throiigli the Straits 
of Singapore, jins and 'atans even were afraid, for that was the 
place the pirate.' made use of to sleep at and to divide their 
liooty. 'rinwe al'O they put to death their eaptives, and 
tlieiii'eh e' fought and killed each other in the'r quarrels on the 

divi'ion of tlie 'poil Ml jilong 'the lieaih there were 

hundred' of human skiilD. some of them old. some fresh with 
the hair 'till remaining, 'ome with t!ie teeth still sharp, and 
'(line without teeth : in line, they were in various stage of deeav. 
Jlr. Faripihar ordered tin m to be collected and thrown into the 
sea. Thev were all put in 'aek' and thrown in ac- 
cord iiigl v. 

I )i'( o\ cring that tlie Dutih luul made no claim to Singapore, 
and that tlie Tenieiiggoiig w.i' willing to allow an Ihiglisli settle- 
ment. Ibillle' made a I’reliminarv .Vgreemont witli him on January 
:!0. It 'tipniated tb it the Comiiany might e.'tahli'h a factory, and 
that as long a' tlie I’riti'h remained and protected the Teneng- 
goiig lie would not enter into relation' witli any other ])ower nor 
allow it to settle ill hi' (omitrv. In return !ie wa' to receive -$3, 000 
a \ear.( ■" ) 

De-pite thi' tr at\ IJallle' felt t'-i It hi' legal title to Singapore 
v.ei' 'till iii'ci me. 'iiice it lanie from the de facto” and not the 
“ de jure” ruler of the louiitrv. That no loophole might he left 
for the Dut( h he decided to 'ocure a grant of the territorv from the 
Sultan U' well. The exiiiaiiatioii of how there came to lie two rulers 
(laiining (fiiitiol ovi-r Singapore i' to he found in the decay (,4 the 
ancii lit Kiiipirc of Johore. In the sixteenth century it had heen a 
liowerfni state, hut during the seventeenth and eighteenth ccnti|)-i..s 
't' 'ti'eiigtli had steadily decaxed. The Siiltaii' had reniotid tlu'ir 
lapital Iroin Johore Citv. in the jiresent state of Johore, to Lingga. 

{' 2 S) S\\ ftt( iilinni, <><>-7], Kgerton, 
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They were praeTii-ally ]in])pets iji the hands of their nominal 
ministers, the llaja Mudas or governors of Ehio. The Eaja Muda- 
ship was the hereditary othce of the Princes of the Biigis nierehant- 
jiirates who liad settled on the coasts of continental Johore, hut 
more especially in the Hhio-Tdngga Archipelago, daring tiie eight- 
eenth century. The continental dominions of the Saltans con- 
tinued to form a nominal part of the Em])ire of Johore, and were 
ruled by their great ofhcers of .state, the Teinenggong at Johore and 
the Bendahara at Pahang. Theoretically -object to the Sultan, in 
fact thay had gradually become j)racticallv independent. 

This vca- the -ituation when in ISlO Sultan Mahmud II died 
lea\iug two sons. The elder. Tlus,-ein, wa- his destined successor; 
but at tile time of hi- father - death he was in Pahang to niarrv the 
.sister of the Bendahara. I luring his absence the Bugis Paja Z\luda 
of llhio. I’ajah Jaatar. jier-uadcd the younger son of the late 
Sultan, Alidulvaliman, to mount the tliroue. llu—cin had been 
unable to recover hi- riglit-. and had siiu-e then been living in 
jKiverty at Illiio. TTie llutdi treaty of 181S, by wliich they had 
obtained i ontrol of llhio. was a revival of the former treatv of 
vassalage which thev liad imposed on Sultan Mahmud 11 in llS.'). 
It was concluded with the younger brother. Abdulrahmaii. the “do 
facto ’’ ruler of Johore. no attention being paid to tin- elder brother 
Hussein. Moreover Rallies carefully ascertained that the )iro- 
vi-ions of thi- tfi'aty were confined to Rhio. and that under it the 
Dutch could lay no claim to Singapore. It wa- c. rtain that they 
Would op|io'e the Briti-li Occupation of the island, and eijually 
evident that their ]iujipet. .Midulrahmaii. would refuse to conlirm 
the Teinenggong’- grant of Singapore. Rallies wi-hcd to confront 
the Dntcli with an iiulefea-ihle title m the di|)lomatic coiite-t wlihli 
he foresaw. In liu— cm who w<i.- iiidi-putahly the lawful Sultan 
of Johore. he saw the mean- of ohtaiiiiiig what he wanted. l’aillc.s 
saw clearly that the Tenieiiggoiig wa- the “ de facto” ruler of 
Siiigajiore. although in theory only the Sultan’,- agent. MTiile 
however Hussein’s power was iii praitiee nil. he was the ” de jure” 
.sovereign. If the t'onpiauv’s title to Siugajiore were h.i-ed merely 
oil the Temeiiggoiig’s grant the Diiteh might lie aide to overthrow 
it on the ground that tlieoretieally he had no right to make the 
ee-sion. But with a grant siom'd hv hoth the de faeto ’’ and the 
“ de jure” -overcigiis. the ( 'oiiipaiiy's tiile was legally uiias-ailabie. 
Aveordiiigly Raflle- entered iiilo negotiation- with Hu— eiii. and h.id 
no ditlieliltv ill per-iiadiiig him to come to Singapore to he installed 
a- the rightful Sultan of Joliore and receive a eomfortable pension 
Us long as lie liveil. In return he wa- to give the Company the 
right to build a factory oil Siiiga]iore. j ” ) 

(111) tVilkiiisiiii. “Malay Papers. Ilistiuy iif tlie Peninsula,” 

I. t-lili.” .1. i. I.\. lis-iiu ’1'. Hraililell. Newbiilil, “straits iif Malacea,” 
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On Ffliruarv 6. 1819 a treaty wa> 'igned by llaffley. Sultan 
Hussein, and tlie Tomeiiggong. By it the Company received the 
right to build a factory, wliile the Sultan and the Temeuggong 
agreed that «o loTig as it should he maintained they would not form 
a treaty with, nor consent to the settlement in any part of their 
territories, of anv European or American |)Ower. The Company 
was to pay the Sultan a yearly pension of S.IOOO. and the Tcmeng- 
gong i[^30()0, while in addition the Temeuggong slioiild receive half 
of whatever dues it might lie decided to levy on native vessels. 
Furthermore, as long as the Sultan and Temenggong resided i.ear 
the Company's factory they were to lie jn-otccted ; but it was 
s|iccifically stated that this alliance did not in any way bind the 
British to interfere in tlie internal atfairs of Johore, or to maintain 
the Sultan’s authority hv force of anns,(®-) 

On the followiig day, Fehrnary 7, Baffles left to carry out his 
mission to Achin. A stSte so powerful in the se\euteenth century, 
that even the Dutch liad to treat it witli some circumspection, had 
dwindled to a small district at tlic iiortliern end of Sumatra. Even 
here the Sultau' were tw weak to restrain their rebellious vassals, 
who had bei ome virtually independent. Anarchy reigned supreme, 
and each jietty chief did very inueli wliat seemed I'Cst in Ids own 
eyes. In I’affles’ opinion .\cliiu was falling to pieces ‘‘through the 
{HU-sonal imliecility and political weakness of the moiian-h ” and its 
break up was imminent. ( ’D Sir Stamford ua' 'trongly pre- 
Jiidied ill fa\onr of this potentate. Alaeddin .laiiliar al-Alam Shah, 
whom he de>crihed as of cstiinahlc qualities. .. .though jierhaps 
weak.” He ap|iears at lea-t to have been dissolute, and imprudent. 
Ju 181.J Alam Shah luul been dethronod by Syed Hussain, a wealthy 
Penang merchaiit, who at once abdicated in favour of Ids .son. The 
new ruler was stronglv supported hy the I’enaiig fioveriiment.("*) 
Tlii.s was the ■'ituatioii h hen Baffles ret iinied to .\ehin on March 14, 
1819, with instructions to establish friendly relations with the Adii- 
ne.se ruler, and exclude Dutch inthienee. 

He insisted that xVlam Shah had learned wisdom in adversity 
and was su]i|)orted liy the majority of his people. Baitles gained 
the reluctant U'sent of the other Commissioner. Captain Coombs, 
to the re'Loration of the dethroned Sultan. He was accordingly 
rciiistateil, and the usurper ]iensioned by the British. R.iffles 
was censured by tlie Supreme Goieriiment for the cavalier wav in 
which he treatcil hi' fellow-Commis'ioner, wliile the treaty which 
he made was ratilied as tlie ‘‘ best course now to he pursued.” 
although the only result certain to accrue from it u ii' " tlie c.xpense 

AitcliisDJi. “ ], 
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•which is at oiice incurred.” He -was also iustr^icted that there •was 
to be no further interference. 

By the terms of the treaty a perpetual defensive alliance was 
established between the Company and Achin, and a British Agent 
was to be received at the Court. The customs duties charged on 
British imports were to be “ fixed and declared ” and no one was 
to be granted a monopoly of the produce of the state. The Sultan 
also engaged for himself and his successors “to exclude the sub- 
jects of every other. . . .power. . . .from a fixed residence in his 
dominion/’ and not to negotiate, or make treaties without the 
knowledge and consent of Britain. (’“) 

If the Company had used the opportunities given by this 
treaty to establish itself in .\chin, it would have controlled the 
northern as through Singapore it dominated the Sonthern entrance 
to the Straits of ^Malacca, d’his was nndouhiedlv Ealllcs’ in- 
tention.! "■') On the other hand, having regard to the impotence 
of the Sultan, the strong liostility of th(' Aehinese chiefs to foreign 
control, and the pow<*rful anti-British fat lion in the country, it 
is quite coneei\alile tliat sticli a i-ourse miglit ha\e involved the 
Company in a war like that which the Btitch lunl to wage for over 
thirty-three years wlicn tliey attempted to eomjuer Aeliin after 
1871. As it was. hy the orders of the Snjn’eiiie ( iovernment a 
jtolicy of imn-intort'erenee was follow tsl. In IS’l--), Fullerton, 
Oovernor of Penang Presideiity, reported that the treaty of 1819 
had “been a deail letter from the day it was signed.” >incc Sultan 
Alam Shall tietcr recovered his aiilliority, his ’ intlncinc, or even 
Ids rospeet." Power continued to remain in the hands of various 
chiefs who liad established their indcpcinhuice. Fnlliu'ton declared 
that it would he "utterly impracticable " to establish Pritish 
intluencc in Achin. without “in idaiii terms. ... subjugating tlio 
country — an alternative wliicli it never suited British policy to 
resort to." The Supreme (iovernment agreed that Alam Shan 
had never had the jtower to fulfil Ids treat}' obligations, while' the 
Directors went even fiirtiicr and declared that' they had “ never 
approved of an intimate eonnei tion with that state." 

Meanwhile the "paiicr war" with the Dutch had heguu. They 
appreciated ns clearly as ibiHIc'. tlic sigiiilii aiu c of Ids latest move, 
and left no stone nnturiied to secure the ahandormient of Singa- 
pore. Aatnr^liv the (.lovernnieiit at Patavia could not avow the 
real reason for their hostility, that Sir Stamford had ruined their 
cherished scheme for monojiolizing the trade of the Fast fndian 
Islands. it "as tlicrcfore decently veiled under an eiiijihatic 

(35) Kg(r‘Tt(iH, “Kafr’os/' St. ‘Minliaii A n hipt-lago/ ' 
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protest n^aiiist Ttaffles" sluinu-less violation of the banctity of 
treaties. The Dntt h coiitended that Their treaty tvitli Ah lul- 
rahman applied not only to Illiio. but to the whole empire of 
Johore. They declared that Abdulralnnan was the lawful Sultan, 
while Hussein was merely an iui])Ostor broue-lit forward bv Eaflles 
to give a show of legality to his nefarious actions. Finally, they 
a( cased Sir Stamford of terrorising the Temenggong and Hussein 
into ceding the island.!^'') 

L’aflles replied by i)riuging forward much evidence to prove 
that Hussein was lawful Sultan, and that even apart from tills 
Abdulralinian was mu legally the ruler, sim e he ilid not possess 
tile regalia of the Sultans of doliore. and had never lieen recognised 
by the T-cmenggong and tlie Hendabara. Bv the < ustoni of johore 
his eoronation was invalid. Raffles also disproied the eliaiges that 
he had extorted the cession of the island by force. 

Colonel Baiinei'inan, the riovernor of Penang, -upported the 
Dutch represmitatioiis. He was actuated partly liv jealousy of 
I’affles. and in ]iart by a well-grounded fear that Singapore would 
injure the pi’ospm'itv of Penang. There were rumours that the 
Coverniiient of Batavia intended to attack Singapore and expel 
the Britisli by force. Far(|uliar. the Resident of Singapore, ap- 
jicaled to Bannerniaii for reinforeemeiits. The Colonel 'not only 
refused them, but even urged Fanjuhar to abaiidnii the island and 
return to Penang. Baniiermaii then wrote to the ( io\ ernor-Ceiieral 
bitterly attacking Raffle', and urging that Singapore 'bould be 
re'tored to the J)ut( h. it' lawful owners.!^-) If the Governor of 
Penang had been a Hutih agent, he could not liave worked more 
zealoU'ly for their uui'e. 

AA hell the [iTotest' from Batai ia and Penang reacdied C’alcutta, 
I..ord Hasting.' was very angry with Raffles for involving the 
Com]iany in a quarrel with Holland. He greatly regretted the 
occujiation ot Singapore: but .siiue it wab an aicomplishcd fact he- 
felt that immediate uitlidi-awal was iinjiobsible. To have witii- 
drawii would have been to admit the ealidity of the Dutch claims, 
and of this he was not emu iiiei'd. He jiropoMul that the matter 
should be retfered to the home authorities for deciMon as to wliicli 
jiower had the hgal right to the i'laiid. d H this tlu' Dutch 
agreed. Colonel Bannermaii received a bharp U'bnke from 
Hasting' for hi' zealous partisaiishii) which grievw.islv surprised 
him. and rc'ulteil in the immediate despatch of the reinlorcomoiils 
iibkcd for by Faiapiliar.l^*) 

Alien the Hr.'t neW' ot tlie ■iccupatioii o| Singapore ai'ri\cd 
in London, and the Direiturs ami the Cabinet learned that Raffles 
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had again in\olvad them in a (iiiarrel witli I[ollaud. they hecaino 
thorouglih- exasperated, (tn August 14, 1<S19, the Directors sent 
a des])atch to Hastings denonneing Ifatties and all his works. He 
was a luisehievoiis agitator, always stirring np tronhle with the 
Dnteli, and they were inelined to consider his |)roceedings at 
Singapore an unjust \iolation of Holland's claims to the island. 
Before retaining or reliininishing Singapore howc.er the Directors 
would await further ex|>lanations from Lord Hastings. ( ) 

Ominous as this despatch ap])eared. it granted the one thing 
which Singapore required, I'ime. To preserve good relations with 
Holland the Directors and the Cahinet might quite prohahly have 
given U]) an island whose commercial \alne was uncertain, even 
though they had an incontestable legal claim t<i it. But. as events 
were to show, when Singapore ]iroved that it was the long-sought 
trading-centre for the East Indian Islands, they refused to sur- 
render it. The one danger had been that in the lirst duslt of tlieir 
exasperation the Directors might have ordered it to he handed 
over to the Dutch. That peril had been avoided and Singapore 
was given the O[iportunity to show its worth. 

From the beginning Baffles foresaw the great future of Singa- 
pore, and his letters to the Supreme (.io\ eminent and to his 
friends are an almost uncannily accurate forecast of its snhsequent 
liistorv. With an cxeelUmt harbour, and easily defensible, the 
island eouiiuaiided the Southern ontranee to the Straits of 
Halacea. In the event of war it would no longer he })oS5ihlo for 
Holland to close the Straits and so destroy the trade to (.'hina. 
As a trading-centre the situation was preferable even to that of 
Bhio, since it was closer to the trade route through the Strait-. 
‘■()ur China trade. .. .and_ every natiee vessel that sails through 
the Straits .... must pass in sight of it." Heiueforth Hi'itisli 
iiierchaiitnien would he independent of llalacca for obtaining 
shelter and refitting. Baffles also foresaw that a very large trade 
would he built up with the Malay Beiunsuhi. Siam, Indo-Cliiiia. 
and China. Most iinportaiit of all liowever. Hi'itain had at last 
seemed a position whii h would gi'e her a large share in the 
eoinnierce of the Fast Indian Islands. Summing u]i the va-t 
significance of Ids iiio', e in one sentence. Baffles wrote; — 

■■ Il’hether we may have the power hereafter ol extending 
our stations, or he eomjielled to (onfine mir-elves to this 
factory, the spell is broken, and oiic independent post under 
our tlag may be siifhcient to jireveiit the rcciirivnce of the 
system of exclusive inonojioly which the Duti h nine exercised 
ill these seas and would willingly re-estahhsli." 

So long as Singapore remained fri'e from all eU'tom- aiu! port 
dues, it "must eieiitually destroy the spell of Dutch monopoly." 

(4.1) I bill., Kgeitoii. “Katl'es” inl -'.’.l. 

(4li) ilild,, Is], Houlgc r, “Ratlli's.” UOI-U. .1, i,’. .V. >, S. li., 11, 
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From the Terr beginning, Singapore amply justified Baffles^ 
confidence. One of his first actions after the occupation of the 
island was to order that commerce should he free from all customs 
dues.(^') As a result of this, and of the great affection which the 
natives had for Sir Stamford, the population and trade increased 
at a phenomenal rate. -Vs soon as the news of Baffles’ action 
reached Malacca, there was a veritable exodus of ilalajs to Singa- 
pore, despite the frenzied efforts of the Dutch to prevent it.(‘‘’*) 
Besides the Malays, there soon arrived English and Scotch mer- 
chants, Bugis traders from Celebes, and the ubi(iuitous tUiinese. 
By June icS19 the population already exceeded 5000, and by 
August 1820 it numbered between 10,000 and 12,000, the majority 
being Chinese. (^'’) 

File growth of trade was even more remarkable. On April 
3. 1820 Baffles wrote that the imports and exports on native craft 
alone exceeded ^4,000,000 a year.(°‘’) By the end of 1820 the 
Besideiit Farquhar reported tiiat Singapore’s trade already far 
exceeds what Malacca could boast of during the most flourishing 
years ut its long continuance in our possession. Early in 
1821, the value of the imports and exports for the preceding two 
years was i(;.S,0O0,0OO. of this $5,000,000, were carried by native 
ships from China, Siam, and East Indian Islands. By 1822 the 
value of the imports and exports was $8,568,151, and in 1823 it 
leaped to $13,268,.3!t7.(^-) .V third and most convincing argument 
for the retention of Singapore was the small cost of its ad- 
ministration. It aimumted to only £12,000 lo €14,000 a year, 
while the annual expense of Beneoolen was almost £100.000. 
-Moreover by August 1820 the total cost of the ailmiuistration was 
jiaid for by the revenue raised at Singapore. 

riie ai-gnment of phenomenal success, joined to the unwearied 
efforts of Baffles and his friends in England, finally won the day, 
and by the autumn of 1822 it was known that Singapore would 
not be surj'endcred.('*) After yeais of failure. Baffles had at last 
achieved a success whi< h more than compejisated for his prc\iou6 
failures. 

In 1822-23 Baffles came to Singapore for the second time. 
His duties as Covernor i>l Bencoiden jirevented him from visitin 
it more frequently, and the administration had bi'cn in the liancl 
of the Besident Far([uhar, under Sir Stamford's general super- 
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intendence. His service in the East was now drawing to a close; 
the climate of Bencoolen had wrought havoc witli his health, and 
he had decided to return to England by 1824 at the latest. 
Before leaving however he wished to carry out many measures 
necessary for Singajiore’s ])rosperity. The amorant of work which 
he accomplished in 1822-23 was as varied as it was colossal. 
Among the more important items were town-planning, drawing 
up rules for freedom of trade, regulations for police and general 
security, the institution of a magistracy, and the formation of a 
code of law.(''®') 

The most serious prohlem with whicli he had to deal was the 
prev’ailing lawlessness. The situation was much the same as that 
which had existed at Penang from 1 i86 to 1807. There were only 
a few officials and a mere handful of ])oiicc to n\aintain order 
amongst a population composed of half the races of Eastern Asia. 
Moreover no courts or code of laws had been legally cstahlisla'd. 
There were many murders, and roldxu'ies were constantly com- 
mitted in broad daylight. In most (-ases tlie olTenders wo’c never 
punished.(“') 

Baffles therefore by Kegulation III of 182.3 ajipointed twchi' 
Magistrates who were to be nominated yearly by the Besident 
from among the principal British merchants. They were to try 
minor civil and criminal cases under the general supervision of 
the Besident. More serious offences were to 1 h^ tried bv the B-esi- 
dent: but this court was never actually constituted by Baffles. 
The code of law which he dianv u|> was bascil to some extent on 
the principles and forms of English law. Init he directed that as 
far as possible regard should be ].>aid to native customs, especially 
in matters of religion, marriage, and inheritance. Rallies' regula- 
tions were very general iu form, and left largo discretionary 
powers to his Magistrates, d'hev nci-e to (b'cide cases in aeeordanct' 
witli their c()mmon-sens(>. combiiiinj; with it tlie prineipb's of 
English and native law as far as tliev were aj)]iheable. I'he 
legality of tlu‘se regulations was later succcssfullv elialltmged bv 
(.'ran fill'd. Baffles' successor; although Sir Stamford himself does 
not appear to have; reali/,i*d that he was exceeding his powers.! ■''') 
It is clear however that whether legal or no. sonie eoih' of this 
sort was necessary to serve as a slop-gaii uiUil such lime as the 
(.'onipany should ])rovid(' a suhstitute. 

In June lS23 Bailies left Singapore for the last time, and 
returned to England, lie was now. as he described hin\self. “ a 
little old man. all yellow and shrivelleil, with Ids hair ]irettv well 
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(.tii) Buckley, “ Sing:ii)ore, ” 1. 7.S-UU, M.t-UT, 10(i-7, 111.24. 

(.77) .7. 1. A'l, .79(1-600. “ Hikui.at .MmIuIIuIi. ” tr:ms. T. Braddell. 

(7S) Kgertoii. “Raffles” 220: Bucklev. “lSiug;i[Mire. ” t. 97; 
.T. I. A., VIII, :i:50-;74. T. Braddell. 

(.79) .T. R. A. S. K. B.. XXIV. 1-12. 

f'liiniiil Mnliifi'iu BnuK-li [ I. Part If, 
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blanrliL'd." Three years later, in July 1826, lie was dead. The 
harsh treatment of the East India Company after his retirement 
had ])roved too great a shoeh for his enfeebled eonstitntion, nnder- 
niiued hy twenty years in the East-t'’") He was hnried in a 
nameless grave, of which the very site remained for many years 
unknown. The city which he founded is his truest memorial, and 
it is peculiarly fitting that his statue at Singapore should bear the 
inscription : — 

■■ Si monumentnm ijuaeris, eircumspice.’’ 

-\fter ItafHes' departure Singapore was removed from the 
(oiitrol of Bcncoolen and made a dejiendency of the Supreme 
Covcrnment.C'') The new Besident, who held office from 1S23 
to l!s2(i, was dolin Crawfnrd. He was one of the most famous 
Malayan scholars of his day. an al)le administrator, and a fair 
di]jlomatist. Formerly a member of the Bengal Medical Service, 
he had spent three years at J’enang as a surgeon, and had then 
been one of I’alHi's' assistants in Java. In 1S23 he had recently 
returned from an abortne eiidiassy to Siam and Coc hin-Chiiia. 
As Besident of Singapore ho showed himself to be a very jiains- 
taking ami capable official, and worked hard to promote its 
interests in eiery way. He fostered agriculture, combatted piracy 
so far as his scanty means allowed, and grappled with the iprevail- 
ing lawlessness which arose from the absence of legally constituted 
courts. With all his good qualities Crawfunl was not ]) 0 ])iilar. 
He lacked the easy manners and courteous demeanour which had 
made Baffles and Farqulmr so well-liked by both Enropi-ans and 
nati\es, and he was frugal to the ipoint of jiarsimony. There is 
an amusing story told of him that on the occasion of a hampiet 
gi\en by him to lelebrate the anniversary of the foundation of 
Singapore, the jiarty broke uji at ten heeause the Resident's seanty 
stock ot wine was cAluuistcil. Furthermore, so far as one can 
judge from Ins writings and ai tioiis, he was oh'-tinale ami dog- 
matic. and imjiervious to argument om e he liad made up liis miud. 
Aiidullali the Ilunshi. no mean judge of character wrote of him: 

lie was impatient, ami of ;i (jiiic|< tcmjicr; hut in what 
lie was engaged he did slowly and not immediately. J'urther, 
it could he perceived that lie was a man of good parts, Clevel- 
and jirofound. Yet it was eiiuallv true that he was much 
heiit down In a love for the goods of this world. His hand 
was not an open one, tliongh he had no small opinion of 
himself. Further, liis imjiatimu-e ])rev*mted hnn I rmn listen- 
ing to long com jilainl.- Vs sure as tln-n* was a plaint, he 

Would lilt it short in the middle. On this account J have 
lieard that most peojile murmured and were dissatisfied, fcel- 

(110) Kgeiteii, “RnlHfs, ” L’-tO-lig. 

(111) Huwkicy. “ ” 1, llH-ll. 
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irig that tliey could not accept liis decision with good will. 

but by force only.” 

Tlic two most importani cpicstions with which C'rawfurd ha<l 
to deal wore the negotiations for the cession of the whole island 
of Singapore, and the problem of maintaining law and order. 
Ifafties treaty of 1S19 as t'rawfnrd pointed out, " amounted to 
little more than a ])ermission for the formation of a British 
factory. . . .There was in reality no territorial cession giving a 
legal right of legislaiion. The otily law which could have e\i^ted 
was the IMalay (-ode. Tlie nativt' chief was eonsidc-red to he the 
proprietor of the land, even within the bounds of the BritiNli 
factory.” (*■') The cession of the i.sland was thus nei-i’ssary hid'ore 
the Company could legally set up courts of law. Furthermore, 
the Sultan and Teinenggong had taken advantage of the form of 
the treaty to levy e.xactions uj>on native craft.s coming to Singapore, 
on the ground that it was a 5Ialay port subject to their laws. 
iMany of their followers were notorious evil-doers, hut it was 
almost impossible to punish tlieni for tlieir fretpient crimes owing 
to the protection given them hv tlie two Malay rulers. The Sultan 
and Temeiiggong also took some ]>art in the government and in 
the administration of justiee. a role for wlticli they were quite 
unfitted by their characti'r and ability. 

To deal with this situation h’atfes had made a Convention 
with the Sultan and Temenggong on dune 1. 1S?:1. Tlu> Sultan 
was to receive .iil.jOO and Teimmggong $800 a month [or life. In 
return they gave up all right to levy dues upon native trade and 
to act as judges, althouglt they were still entitled to a seat wb.en 
they chose to attend. English law was lieneef<'rtl) to be enforced 
“with due consideration to the usages aud habits of the jieople,” 
special respect being naid to Malav law in eases involving religion, 
marriage and inlieritaneo. when it was not eontrarv to “ reason, 
hnmanity and jnstice." Finally, tlie wlmle island of Singapore 
and the adjacent islets were dcs-lared to he ” at the entire disposal 
of the British (ioveriimeiit.” with the e.veeptiou of land oceuiuc'd 
liy the Sultan and Temenggong. ('’■') 

Although this Comeiition aholi.'hed manv of the unsatis- 
factory eoiulitiims arising from the treaty of fSlU. u did not 
entirely meet the needs of the ease. In the opinion of tlie 
Advocate General of Bengal, it failed to give an “ ahsoKite cession 

(tig) “ Hikaiiit -Abitull.-ili. ” ti ans. Thomsmi, gus. BuekUo-. “Singa- 
pore” 1, 14(1-41, l.j.t. Othei parts of Crawfui 4 ’s caieer aic ilealt with in 
tile ehapteis on .Anglo-Sianiese Kelatioiis, Trade anil .Vgrieiilture. the ' 'i\ il 
Herviee and tl,e Transfer. 

(<igi) flaw fill'd, “ Kmhassy to Siam.” .'50(3. 

((it) Bengal Piditieal < onsultatioiis. Range 12, Vi I. ."U ; Atareh .'.is-gd. 
No. 4S. Bueklev. “Singapore,” 1. (iT-lis, ItilMU. Bengal Secret and 
Folitieal Consultations. Vol. 3gS; March 4, IS-g.'i, Xo. tl, 

((3.')) B. Pol. Range. Igll, Vol. .'id: March ."i, 1824, No. .'ig. 

Jottniiil MiiJniinn Brinrli [Vol. I. Bart II, 
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of the Bight of Sovereignty,” although there was “a near approach 
to it.” C*®) Crawford also pointed this out to the Supreme Govern- 
ment on January 10, 1824. and asked for permission to conclude 
a treaty which should place British sovereignty at Singapore 
beyond dispute.!*’’) On March .1. 1821 he received the required 
authorization. 

As he had anticipated, he found “considerable difiiculty ” in 
carrying out his orders. Owing to the remarkable development of 
Singapore the two Malay chiefs had prospered beyond their widest 
dreams. They fully realised the advantage of their ■[)osition, and 
wen* determined to make as much as pos.siblc out of the surrender 
of their rights. Hence the Company was compelled to pay them far 
larger pension.' than if the whole i.sland of Singapore had been 
ceded in 1819.('“') 

Crawfurd’s Treaty with the Sultan/ and Temenggoug was signed 
on August 2. 1824. The island of Singapore “together with the 
adjacent sea-, straits and islets” lying within a radius of ten miles 
were ceded in full nivereignty and property ” to the East India 
Company, it' heirs and successors forever. By Article VIII the 
Malay cliief' jii'omised that as long as they continued to draw their 
pensions they would not form an alliance or correspond with at.v 
foreign j)ower whatever, without the knowledge and consent of the 
British. Article IX guaranteed the chiefs a “ personal asylum and 
]H'(itectiou” at Singapore or Benang should they ever be compelled 
to hie from their own territories; hut Article X made it clear that 
there was to be no offensive and defensive alliance between the 
( 'omjiaiiy and the rulers of Johore. By this section it was mutually 
agreed that neither party should be bound to interfere in tlej in- 
ternal alfairs of the other, or in any political dissensions or wars 
which might arise, or “ to support each other by force of arms 
against any third jiarty whatsoever.” By Articles XI anil XI f the 
( hiefs promised to do their best to sujijire.ss piracy in Johore and the 
''traits of ^Malacca, to “maintain a Free and unshackled trade” in 
their dominions, and to adnut British commerce on the tei'ins o± the 
mo't favoured nation. 

I n return the f 'omjiany promised to pay to the Sultan $33,200 
and a pension for life of sk 1,3()0 a month: while the Temenggoug 
was to receive $26,800 and $700 a month for life. The two chiefs 
Were to lie treated “with all the honours, respect and courtesy 
belonging to their rank and station, whenever they may reside at or 
visit the I'land of Singapore.” By Articles VI and VII the Com- 
pany agi’eed to pay the Sultan or his heirs $20,0'00 and the Temeiig- 
gong or hi' successors $ 10,000 for all their lands and houses at 
Singapore, 'hould they at any time prefer to leave it and live in 

( fit) ) ll'id . Xo. 15. 

((i7) ‘ * Singapore, ’ ' I, lG0-{>3. 

( } I 1 fi7. 

{fUM Il.i.l,. lt)0-63, 167. 
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some part of Johore. By Article Xl\’ all previous Treaties and 
('onventioiis were aiuuilled, ex'cei)t insofar as they conferred ou the 
Company any right or title to the possession of Singapore and the 
adjacent islands. ('" ) 

Crawfurd’s desjtatch of August 3, 1824. had several inqiortant 
comments on this treaty.!”) In it he explained that the reason tor 
the ajiparently nuimportant cession of tlie islets near Singapore, was 
that they were ahsolutely Jieeessary for the defence of the town, 
and “ towards our safety from the piratical hordes that surround 
ns, against whose imnrsions and depredations there would he no 
indemnity if we were not in tlie occupation of the numerous islets 
which lie upon the immediate eoast of the jirincipal Settlement.” 
Piratical praus were in the habit of lurking behind these islands, 
and capturing native traders alniost within sight of the harbour. 

With regard to Articles All I. IX and X. Crawfurd wrote that 
the Malay rulers were quite willing to hind Ihem.selves not to have 
relations with any other power. “ Their evident desire through- 
out ” WHS to persuade the Company to form an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with them. Crawfurd took great pains to word the 
treaty in such a way as to make it clear that the Company had not 
in any way undertaken to a.ssist tliein in their wars. There was 
especial need for caution at this time, since the Temenggong was 
involved in hostilities witli the Kaja Mucla of Ehio and the Dutch, 
who were trying to seize the Carimon Islands and the present state 
of Johore on the plea that they belonged to Sultan Abdul- 
rahmaii.j'-) 

Crawfurd had a very low opinion of both Hussein and the 
Temenggong and e.xpressed in this despatch a fen'eot wish that 
they and their disreputable followers would leave Singapore. Of 
this he had little hope, since they thoroughly appreciated the 
“ repose and security \\ hicli they at ]>rcsent enjoy.” The unequivocal 
cession of sovereignty however had greatly simplilied the problem of 
de.iling with them; henceforth ihoir followers would be as com- 
pletely amenable to the laws as the rest of the ]iopulation. 

With the ratification of Crawford’s treaty by the Supreme 
(.overnment on March 4. lS2-'>, the hiial seal of approval was set 
upon the Company’s pos.se.ssiou of Singapore. Tlii.s was however 
merely a formality, since it has been shown above that as early a.s 
1822 it had been decided to retain the island and in the Anglo- 
Dutch Treaty of ]\Iareli 1824 Holland had already withdrawn her 
objections to the British occupation, 

The .second important problem with which Craw‘’urd had to 
deal was the abseuce of any legally constituted rouvts at Singapore. 

(70) Aitcliison, “Treaties,” I, 42S-31, 

(71) lli’iigal Secret amt Political Consultations. Vol. .328: March. 4, 
182.7. No. !*. 

(72) V. Chapter on Treaty of ts24. 

(73) Ibid., 

Journal Malayan Branch [Tol. I, Part II, 
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For two rc‘a'on> the Company was iimible to create them. In the 
first place 't did not obtain the rijrlits of sovereignty over t'le island 
until the Treaty of August 2. 1824. although in the opinion of the 
Advocate-Ceneral of Bengal Bathes’ Convention of 1823 was “a 
near approach to it.” so th.it heiicetorth English law could “be 
made to o]ierate with effect and without injustice.”!’^) Even after 
this obstacle was removed however there remained the difficulty that 
the cession of Singapore had not been ratified by Parliament. This 
was not done until 1826. and hence it was only in 1827 that the 
iJircctors were able to establish courts of law in the settlement. (’’®) 

In an important trading-centre it was of course necessarj- that 
'(line foim of law should be administered unless trade were to be 
lio|)chsi;]y trammelled; and the Besident was therefore compelled 
to assume an authority which by law he did not possess. ('“ ) Every 
decision given liy him or Ids subordinates was technically illegal, 
and he wa' (ij'eii to prosecution in the Indian courts by anyone on 
whom be bad inflicted a penalty. Granted the ju.stice of his 
decisi(in>. there seems no doubt that in such a case the Government 
would ha\e protected him by an Act of Indemnity; but to a man of 
Crawford’s cautious di.sposition the situation was intolerable. 

Soon after his arrival he consulted the Becorder of Penang on 
the legality of I’afiles’ Bcgulations. The judge’s opinion confirmed 
Crawford’s suspi(,ions as to their illegality and to rid himself of 
])art of his Tcs|ionsiliility he abolished the otHce of magistrate created 
by Baffles. Sinci' it was jdaiidy necessary that some kind of tribunal 
should e.xist. Crawfurd sidistituted for Baffles’ judiciary a Court 
of Berpicst'. or 'iiiall delits court, presided over by his .\.ssistant, 
;iiid till' Besidciit’s Court. This, the iirinci])al court of Singapore, 
decided all civil and criminnl cases “on the general jirinciples of 
English law.” so far as local conditions and the “ character and 
manners of the ditferent classes of inhabitants” permitted. Craw- 
furd and his ,\ssistaiit acted joint judges. ('') Trial bv jury lUd 
not yet e.xi't at Singajiore. and tlie jirocedure was very summary. 
The p( naltics inflicted were light tines or floggings, or imprison- 
ment uj) to 'i.\ months. The only penalty for a conviction for 
murder or jiiracy was indefinite imprisonment. From this it ivould 
ap[iear that while the form of the courts differed from that institute 
by Baffle-, the law administered in them was much the same as 
that which he had jire-crilied. 

.\s at Penang the Europeans were the most difficult class of the 
]) 0 ]iulation to control, since they were aware of the legal weakness 
of the Be-ident’s jiosition, and the more turbulent took full ad- 
vantage of it. In Crawford’s despatch to the Supreme Govern- 

(74) P. pill. Kaagp, 12.S, V()l..r9; .Maich .■), 1S24. Xo. 14 .and to. 

(7.1) tliiil.. Xo. 1.1. lliiil., A'ol. 0.1. .Vfay 21, 1824 Xo. 37. 

(71!) Iliiii., I rawfuril “ Kniljassy to Siam.” .I.)?. 

(77) .1. I. .\., YIII, ;!30-:i4. T.Bi adilcll. Buckley, ‘‘Singapore,” I, 

1.11. I'irnvfurd. ‘‘Kmlias.sy to Siam,” 5.17-.1.S 

102.7] Hoynl A-~-!ntic Socii'ty. 
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mciit of July 1, 1838. lie wrote that they were 'Sit ])re.'ent amenahle 
to no authority at this pluee and the ill-dispoM-d Iiad it always in 
their power to ^et the authority of Goveninieni at dellaiu-e, and to 
render thein^elvo a haiie to the jieacefiil iiilnbitaiits. There 
exists no means wliatever in eivil ease- of alfordinj; tlie natives any 
redress against them, nor in criminal case,- anv reniedy short of 
sending them for trial hefore the Supreme Court of ( ’ah-utta.” ( ''' ) 
The harassed Resident received little help from the Government of 
India. All that it could do was to advi-e him to make the natives 
]iay their debts by selling their ^iroperty or by occasionally im- 
prisoning them. Muropeai!' howeter, he wa' recommended only to 
haiiisli from Singajiore.l ) 

Conditions remaineil -uli-tantially unaltered until the establish- 
ment of the llecoriler’s Court in 1831, although Crawfnrd con- 
trived to make the administration of justice more effective after 
the cession of Singapore by his treaty of 1834. The ])olice force, 
maintained hy voluntarv eoiiirihutioiis from the princijial Kiiro])ean 
and native inhahitaiits. hei-anic very etlicieiit. About 1836 the 
leading ntereliants as well as tlie government ottieial' were a]i])Ointed 
Justices of tlie I'eace. tvith j.ower to trv civil and criminal cases. (^"1 

On March 30. 1831. the long-'onglit charter of justice arrived 
and the eiiurts cNi--lirig at Singapore were aholished. 'J’he i barter 
was ill all essential respect-” -iinilar to that of isol. and merely 
extended the jurisdiction ()f the Itecorder'- Court of Penang to 
Malaeea. Singapore, and all iiresimt or future dcpemleiieies of the 
Straits Ooveriimcnt. The loiirt could hear civil, criminal and 
ecclesiastical ca-es. hut hy -oiiic niiaci ouutablc oini—ion it did not 
]K)ssess Admiralty juri'dictioii. Ciitil this na- grantd in 1831, all 
captured pirates had to he sent to Calcutta for trial, with the result 
that often they were not tried at all. The I’ccordcr's Court was 
jieripatetit. two 'c-sniii- of 0\er and TermiiU'r and Gaol Delivery, 
and two sessiiiii'- of the peat e hcili.it held in each of the three settle- 
ments everv Year. In the intervals the Resident Councillor of tacli 
settlement tried t ivil and minor eriniiiial ease-. The jiulges of the 
Court were three in number : the Recorder, a barrister appointed 
hv the ( 'rown, the Goxeriior of the Straits Settlement-, and the 
Pesident Councillor of the totMi where the a— ize was being lic’d. 
Onlv one of the three wa- a profe—ioiial lawter. and the two 
officials took jirecedeiiee in rank over the Recorder. In cadi -cttle- 
niciit there was al-o a Court of Reipu-t-. or -mall debts court, 
]ircsided over hv civil servanit- entitled Cominii— ioiicrs. The 
Justices (if the I’caii' continued to exist, 'riicv were nominated 

(7S) .t. 1. .X.. VIII. oHii-IU. T. HinaUcIl. ft. CuU. liaiifjc 11. Vcl. IC ; 

•tan. Kt. 1S8-1. Bucklci, “ Siiifjajiorc, ” I, liie-ii4. 

(79) Ibid., lli.'i. 

(kU) (‘lawful d “ Kmliassy to Siam.” o7iS. 
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by the TJecorder’s Court, largely from the principal European in- 
habitants, and tried minor otfenecs. ('’^) 

A few months before the arrival of the charter C'rawfurd was 
tratisferred to Eangoon. IVitli his departure in 1826 the history of 
Singapore as a dependency of the Supreme Government came to an 
end, and it entered upon a new phase of its existence as part of the 
Penang I’residency. Onlj' seven years after its foundation it was 
already clear that tlie island was rapidly becoming the principal 
British jiort in the Eastern Seas; and more and more the history of 
the Straits Settlement" tended to become the story of the expansion 
of Singaj)ore. 


(Nl) Ibid., 559. S. K. K., 117: Aug. 9, 1827. S. S. K., 119. Dec. 27, 
1827. R. S. R., 167: Xov. 16, 1827. S. S. K., 184: May 20; 1828. S. S E., 
194. March 20. 1827. 
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The Anglo-Dutch Treaty of 1824. 

Ill the histon' of British Malaya fmv events ha\e been of more 
momentous importanee than the .Vuglo-Dutch treaty of 1S2 t, and 
few have been decided with ^o little attention to the importance of 
the local interests involved. By thi> treaty the Britisli Cabinet 
completed the work begun at the Coiign-'' of Vienna, and by furtlier 
cessions of territory made it inipo.ssilde to build up another British 
Bmj)ire in the East Indian l'land>. 

The reason for this ]iolicv wa* largely the same a= that which 
had dictated the retrocession (»r the Duteli possessions in the .Vrchi- 
pelago in 181b. The ('abinet wished to make sure of Holland's 
friendship and stijiporr in Europe. Mini'tiU’.s failed to realise the 
value of tlie territories wliieli tliey surrendered; and in any case 
they considered the bos was well repai(l by the strengthening of 
good relations with Holland. Conditions had sonu wliat elianged 
since 181 b; the danger to he api>rehendcd was not so much a fresh 
outbreak of Bevolutiouary Aladiiess” in France as the Holy 
Alliance. The policy of the French Government was heeoming in- 
ereasingly readionarv. and by 1821 it wa' a fully accredited member 
of the llolv Alliatice. During Die hist years of Castlereagh’s life 
Britain had lieen steadily drawing away from her late allies, and at 
Die Congress of Verona in 1S'T2 the hreaeh had lieeome irrevocable. 
The events of the ue^t few years sciwed to sliow the comjdete 
divergence between tlie poliev of Britain and that of the great 
European nionarcliies.i ' ) 

Etider these cricurastances. the Cabinet was very anxious that 
the friendship of Holland should he assured. However cordial the 
relations between the two governments might be in Europe, there 
was continual friction between their agents in the East, and there 
was always a danger that this might estrange the two powers in 
Europe. 'Die foutidation of Singapore for example had greatly 
angered the Dutch, and KafHes’ whole career in 1818-10 had on 
Several occasions threatened to cause troiihle with Holland. British 
hostility to the Dutch in Asia was a traditional poliiv, dating from 
the Seventeenth ( eiitury. Originating in The Iiigh-handed actions 
of the Dutcli ('oinpauv to secure control of the trade of the Archi- 
pelago. it had la en kept alive by the conimcTcial ritalry of the 
two great Cumjianii'S -wherever they came into contact, as in 

(1) Egerton, “Rafllos.” 2(t4-66. Alison Phillips, “ Confodorution of 
Kurojie; ” pp. 58-27.b. 

Jouruiil Mnhijian Bninch [Vol. I, Bart II, 
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Sumatra. The I'eeonl-. of Beiicijoltii and of the Dutch factories in 
Sumatra, for examj>le, are iidl of charge^ and couiitereharges of 
intrigues, plot.', violence, etc. (-) AVith tlie restoration of the Dutch 
East Indian Empire in 1SD>. and the monopolistic policy which 
Holland immediately reintroduced, the dormant antagonism at 
once sprang again into life. Almost e\ery reference to the Dutch 
ill the record' of the Penang I’rc'idency for the years 181S-24 shows 
that the Council regarded them with inveterate .suspicion and 
hostility. The British Oovernment decided to try and jiut an end 
to till' constant friction in the East by settling all matters in disiiute. 
and by dividing the Dutch and Eiigli'h spheres of influence, .'o 
that their agents would tio longer come into contact. ^Negotiations 
were l eguii about the end of l.Sl!). and although interrupted in 
hy necessary reference to the East Indies they were resumed and 
succe-sfully concluded in lMt;4.(T 

The treaty was signr.d In London on March IT. 18’24. and was 
accompanied by an excliange of A’otes. in order to deliiie more 
clearly certain Articles. i ’ ) The territorial ]irovisioii' were contain- 
ed in Articles AT 11 to .\' Holland ceded to Britain all her factor ie- 
in India, and ‘‘ renoiiined all privileges and e.xemptioii' enjoyed or 
claimed in virtue of” them. In the Alalay Peninsula 'iie withdrew 
her objections to the oc<-u[)ation of Singaiiore, ceded to Britain tli.' 
“town and fort of AIalac<-a. and all its dejiendencie'.” and engaged 
“ never to form any establishment or any part of tlii' Peninsula of 
Malacca (the Alalay IViiinsula ) or to conclude any treaty with any 
native Prince. Chief, or -State therein.” For their part the Britisli 
ceded to Holland Beinooleii and all the Company’s possessions in 
>Sfimatra, and promised that “ no British settlement shall be formed 
on that island, nor any T'reatv conclmled by British authority with 
any native Prime. Chief, or State therein.” They also engaged 
that they would neither make 'cttlenient' nor treaties m the Ceriinon 
Tslanils (a small group to the South A\’e'tward of .Singapore), the 
Bhio-Lingga Archipelago. “ or on any other islands south of the 
.Straits of .Siiigajiore.” All cl■ded territories were to be handed over 
on Alarch <S. and their iiihahitant' were to he allowed six 

years to dis[iose of their property and go wherever they chose “with- 
out let or hindrance.'’ .Artnde XA’ contained a stijiulation which 
in later years beeaine one of the main causes of the Alalacca land 
proljlem. It provided that none of the ceded territories should he 
“ at any time tran-ferred to any other Power. In case of the said 
Possessions being abandoned hy one of the ])resent Contracting 
I’arties, the right of occupation thereof shall inimediatelv pass to 
the other.” .Article A’ i engaged that British and Dutch oltieials in 
the East 'hould lie ordered " not to form anv new settlement on anv 
of the island' in the Eastern .^ea' without [ii'eviou' authority from 

(2) MHihilcTi, “ MDiiioii s of a Malayan Family/^ Sl-82. 

P. P. Comniaiul Paper 1771, (1S.14), pp. (io-Hl, (Vol. LXXTl). 

(4) Aitchison, “ Treatif-s, ^ ' 1. ♦lS-7n, .IS'j-So. 

Journal Malayan Bramh I, Purt II. 
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their respecti\e gexeriimeiit^ in Europe.” The principle underlving 
these ])rovisions was that the Hritisli anti Dutch .sjthenv of intluence 
should be separated by tlie cession of all territory lying within one 
another’s spheres, and tliat l)y a mutual ■.self-denying ordinance 
neither power should interfere in tlie area of the other. The 
British Cabinet hoped by this means to avoid dispute' suclt a' those 
for example which had arisen in because of the conflicting 

claims of Baffles and the Hutch in Sumatra. 

The Treaty also attempted to settle the commercial rivalrv. 
The general j)rinciple underlying these Articles was that while the 
right of Holland to control in lu>r own interists the trade within 
her sfihere was fully recognised, she agreed to make no attempt to 
monopolise the commerce of the Archipelago. She also promised 
never to discriminate unfairly against British trade as she Inid olten 
done in the ]tast. The two | owers mutually agreed to grant each 
other “most favoured nation” treatment in India. Ceylon, and the 
.\-rehi])elago, and laid down general rule' as to the amount of ‘luty 
to he charged. Article III was ainieil at a very common manoeuvre 
of both countries in hampering one another’s trade. “Xo treaty 
hereafter made hv either with any native potver in the Eastern (Seas 
shall contain any article tending either e.\pre"ly or by the imposition 
of unequal duties to excludi' tlie trade of the other party from the 
ports of such native power; and that if in any treaty now existing 
on either part any article to that i tfect Ini' been admitted such 
article shall be abrogated upon the conclu'ion of the present treaty.” 
By Article IV both powers promi'cd tint they would in no case 
“ imjiede a free comniiinicalion of the iiatnes in the Eastern 
Archipelago with the jiort' of the two governments re'pectively, or 
of the subjects of the two government' with the port' belonging to 
native powers.” By Article VI I the Moluccas were ex'pressly ex- 
cluded from these provisions, and (Ireat Britain recognised the 
Dutch right to retain the mono|»oly of the trade with the Spice 
Islands. This ( onccssion was of far le" inq ortaiice than it would 
have been two centuries earlier, becau'e the value of the spice trade 
with Europe was much Ic's than it had been in the seventeenth 
century. The British Xote a<-comiianying the treaty contained 
a clear declaration of a very ■mportant principle, for it recorded 
“the solemn disavowal on the |iart of the Xetherlands (ioveriiment, 
of any design to aim either at |)olitual su[irunacy or at commercial 
monopoly in the Eastern .Vrchi|ielago.’’ 

The third subject dealt with by the Treaty wa' I’iracy. By 
Article V the two iaiwer' bound thent'clves “ to concur effectually 
in repressing it.’" A' will appear this agrc' ment was more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. 

In the Xott-s which accompanied the Treaty the British and 
Dutch plenijiotentiaric' indulged in the jiiuu' ho])e that thence- 
forward there would be the most cordial friendship and cooperation 
between the two jiowers iii tlie Ea't. Thi' expectation was pre- 

Iy2.j] Iioi/iil Asinhc 
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mature by at least a generation. Traditional hatreds die hard, 
and no one can read the despatches of Straits officials, and especially 
the Singapore net\ spapers, without realising how strong was the 
dislike of the Dutch. The se])aration of the Dutch and British 
-.pherc' however jn'e'ented the ri'.e of territorial disputes, and thus 
one great cause of friction was removed. The Dutch commercial 
regulations howe\er remained for many years a very sore point with 
both offic ials and civilian.- in the Straits Settlements. The British 
contention was that the Dutch evaded the articles of the Treaty, 
and hamperc'd Briti.sh trade with the Archipelago wherever possible; 
The Dutch oJi the other hand denied the charge, and declared that 
the complaint- were entirely unjust. A long and at times acri- 
monious correspondence ensued, and continued with intervals for 
over twenty-five years. Ao attempt i- made to deal with it here, for 
to establi'li the rights and wrongs of the case would require a 
volume as long as the present. Moreover it wa.s not merely the 
trade of Singapore which suffej’ed, and tlie inquiry would resolve 
it'elf into the hi«tory of the whole of British commerce wdth the 
Ka-t Indian I.slands. All that can be said is that the despatches on 
the subject scattered through the Bengal Becords -(*em on the 
wliole to make out a fairly strong “prima facie” case for the 
British charges. Bightly or wrongly, belief iji Dutcli duplicity and 
dishonesty -eems to have been a cardinal article of faith with every 
British merchant in tlio Straits.(^) 

The commercial value of the Treaty to Biitish commerce is 
uncertain; but on considering the rolatixc value of the territorial 
ce-sioiis one retuiai.s to .solid ground. Begardcd pnrelv from the 
point Ilf view of British intere.-ts in tlie East Indian I.slaiids, tliere is 
no doubt that Britain surrendcre<l fur more tlian -lie retained. The 
retroces-ion of territorv in 1M.5 liad depriicd liei' of the chance of 
building up in the .\rchipelago an empire which in wealth would 
have I'.eeii a worthy second to India. Tliere still remained however 
Sumatra, who'e great latent re.-ource- were pointed out to the 
government hv Itatlles. ('• ) Eurthcrinore many utlier islands in the 
Archijielago were as yet unoccupied by the Dntcli. Groat Britain 
had still the ()])i)oitunity to form a very large Malayan empire. 

(A) I’uT ;i statement of the Jtritiah case, v. 4. P. Cominand Paper 
177], (fs54), pp. (iO-61 (Vols. LXXII), Earl “E.astern Seas,” 21230, 
423-20. Moor ‘‘Xotiees of the TiiiUan Archipelago.” .5-10, 13-14, 172-4 
reprint of artieles otheiwise unobtainable fiom the ‘‘Singapore Ciiionicle 
of Jlay 12. 1S2.A, October and Xovember 1S27. and Xoreiiiber ls2'J. 

Davidson — ‘‘Tr.ade and Travel.” S8. S. S. K., Vol 184. May 28, 1830. 
S. }s. i;, Ui.A; Directors’ Letter of Sept. 30, 1.S29. Puldic Leiter.s to Ecng.'i], 
Xo. 34 of i'31 —dated May 4, 1.831. "‘.tppel do la llollandc u la .luslieo 
et la Raison de la Giande Dretagne.” La Have. 1S3G — a Dutcli reply to 
the charges. P.. Pub. Pange 12, Vol. 118, Xos. 6 and 7 of .luly 10, 1832. 
This lias no pretensions to being an exhaustive list of references to a 
suliject winch, as said above, it has not been attempted ot investigate 
thoroughly: it merely indicates some of tlie sources from which material 
can be olitained. 

(0) Egerton, ‘‘Raffles,” 146-70. 
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valuable as British iMalaya havs heconie. a more afjo'ivs'iNe policy in 
1824 would have secured an Ea&t Indian empire of far "greater im- 
portance. The opjrnrtiinity was thrown away, and it has never 
returned. 

Eegarding the Briti'li ])olicy from the wider point of view, 
there is much to be said for it. It was important to retain the 
friendship of Holland, and a policy of territorial exjiansion in the 
East Indian Islands might well have alienated it. Furrhernrore, 
there wa.s a somewhat vague hut by no means negligible danger 
that a more grasping policy would eventually have provoked 
dangerous jealousy on the i>art of the other (ireat I’owi rs. (treat 
Britain could not pursue an indiscriminate Forward Policy and run 
the risk of uniting the world against her. 

Furthermore, tlic Treaty proved to be of service to Britain fifty 
years later. By the withdrawal of Holland from the Malay Penin- 
sula, Great Britain found licrself quite unhampered by rival 
European claims when, after the Treaty of Pangkor in 1874. she at 
last began to bring the Ilalay States under her cotitrol. Even if 
Holland had not ceded all her rights it is improbable that in the 
intervening half-century the whoh' Peninsula would have become a 
Dutch colony, considering her lindtcd roources. and the e.xtent of 
her i-ommitmeiit-s elsewhere in the Hast Indies. Having regard 
however to the usual Dutch policy of e,stahli^hing their suzerainty 
over the native ruleis, there >eems little doubt that the same cour,-c 
would have heeii followed in the Peninsula. This indeed as will 
he seen, had already been done in Perak, and a few states of the 
Xegri Sembilan. Rash though it may he to prophesy, it seems that 
had it not been for the Treaty of 1824 part of the i^ialav Peniii'Ula 
wonhl to-day be a Dutch, colony. 

The Dutclt sphere in the Malay Pen insula in 1824 was confined 
to the Xegri Sembilan. Selangor and Perak. Malacca was still, 
as it had l>een since 1641, their capital in the Malay Peninsula, but 
it had sadly fallen away from its aiieieut .nlory. Owing to the 
silting-up of the harbour ami other eau>e>, its trade had giadually 
deelined. although there wa.- a temporary revival from about 1776 
to 17ft.j. Its comm(T(.e siill'erecl very severely from the foundation 
of Penang, and from the deliberate attinqit made by the East India 
Company to ruin it after the British eonque,-t of 1711.'). Malacca 
remained fairly ])rosper()Us however until 1810. The foundation of 
Singapore gave Malacca it' death-blow, and by l!s24 it retained 
only a fraction of its former commerce. (' ) Furthermore the former 
strategic value of Malacca was almost ludlificd. It could no longer 
dominate the sca-route through the Straits of Malacca, since both 
entrances were now commanded by Penang ami Singapore. It i' 
significant that Holland regarded the moribund station of Bencoolen 

(7) Swettoiiliiim “Kiitish ilalay.a,” fS-19, v. Chapter on Trade and 
Agriculture. 

1925] Uoijal Asiatic Society, 
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jiN a fair exchange fur Malacca and the few hundred >quare miles 
of territory known a.' the Malacca Territory, which snrrcmnded it. 
Idle inheritance of the East India Coiniiany was a decayed port, 
a clironic deficit, a costly native war. and a land jiroldem which 
defied 'ohition for over forty cears. 

The Dutcli trade with the Peninsula consisted mainly in tin, 
and the constant oljject of their policy was to secure a monopoly 
of the output. Although the (|nantity of tin produced was far less 
than ill the later nineteenth century, it was of considerahle im- 
]iortancc. the largest mines heing in I’erak.C') Dutch connection 
with Perak dated from about 1618. when they obtained from Achin, 
of which Perak was then a dependency, a treaty giving them the 
mono| oly of the tin-output. The Malays of Perak refused to 
submit, and it was only after a generation of desultory warfare that 
they agreed to the Dutch mono])oly in 1681, On several subsequent 
0 ( casions the iilalays made further vain attem]its to expel the Dutch. 
On the conquest of iMalacca in 17!).') the Dutch fort in Perak surren- 
<hred to the British. {") 

The East India Company did not seek to continue the Dutch 
monopoly, and until 1818 Perak remained free from European 
eontrol. A trade in tin grew up with Penang. On the restoratuni 
of Malacca to Holland in 1818, Timmerman Thvssen tli" Governor 
sent a mi-sion to Perak to renew the former tri>aty. The Sultan 
refused, although far too weak to resist a Dutch attack. Xo attemiit 
was made to overcome his reluctanr-e, jirohahly ticcanse the Govern- 
ment at Batavia knew that the exchange of Malacca for Beneoolen 
was already in contemplation. 

Selangor was aDo under Dutch control. It had been colonised 
about 1718 hv Bugis ])irates from Celches. who established them- 
selves along the coast and rivers. Making Selangor their base of 
operations they raided the wliole West coast of the Peninsula, and 
tile state t)ore a Very had reputations for piracy. In 178.1 the Bugis 
of li'hio and Selangor made an aliortive attack on Itlalaeea, hut were 
badly defeated. As a result, in 1786 the Dutch compelled Sultan 
Ibrahim (d Sdangor to sign a treaty which acknowledged Dutch 
suzerainty, gate them a monopoly of the tin. and undertook to expel 
all other Europeans from Selangor. (") 

On the cajiture of Malacca in K!).! the Comjtany allowed this 
treaty to lajise, and until 1818 Selangor was entirely independent. 
In 1816 Oovernor Thysscji of IMalacea cfimpelled the Sultan to sign 

(s) ,J. g. A. S. S. B., LXA"I. (t4-it.'5, Aliitler. 

( !M 116(1., tt.l-US. IJjiil,, X: Wilkinson: ‘‘Mnlny Papers: 

Histoiy of tlie Malay Peninsul;i Prior to Hiitish .\sr'en(lani-v,” Vii.ti'2. 

(10) S. S. 11., .Tan. lU. lsl!i. 

(11) Wilkinson: “Malay ly-iiK-rs: llistorv <f the Peninsula,” 6.4-(; i. 

.). 11, A. S. S. B., XXII, :!'Jl-24. \V. K, Maxwell. Begliie, “ JIalay 

Peninsula,” p. Mi-S7. Aiidersoii, “Malay Piiiinsula,” 42 H 8 aiul P 
:;:;o: No. 12 of Alay 13, 1S2.'). 
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a treaty which was ])ra<'tic-ally the same as that ol' 1780. Sultan 
Ihrahim ot Selangor was now an old man hut his liatred of the Dutch 
was as l)itter as ever. Tie also cherislied a very great liking for tin' 
British, and before accejiting the Dutch demands he made a vain 
attempt to secure the t'umpany's assistance against them. Tlie 
Batavian (Tovernment however refused to ratify the treaty, for the 
same reason jirohably as in the case of I’erak. Selangor was there- 
fore allowed to declare itself independent. ('-) 

Dutch suzerainty also existed oxer some of tbt‘ |;ettv states 
of the Xegri Sembilan. although there is some iloubt as to tlie exact 
number of jxrincipalities alfectcd, and the extent of their snbjeetion. 
The Xegri Sembilan (literally, the Xine States), formed part of the 
Empire of Johore. and was eoloni.sed in the sixteenth to e'ghteenth 
centuries by Malays from Meuaiigkabau in Sumatra. The im- 
migration seems to have been ]ieaeeftil. the newcomers intermarrying 
to some extent with the wandering tribes of aborigines who then 
inhabited the country, instead of exterminating or exi'elling them 
after the usual iMalay practice. By succes-ive waves of immigra- 
tion a number of petty jU'inciitalities aro-e. During tlie first half 
<if the eighteenth century the power of the Ihn|iei'ors of Joliore 
steadily decayed, and their <ontrol over the Negri Semliilan appears 
to have tieeii little more tlian nominal. They xveie therefore quite 
willing to grant titles and concession' to any chiefs who would 
acknowledge their supremacy. In this way the petty rulers obtained 
from the Emperors of .Johore the recognition of their hereditary 
rights as Ba,ias of tluir res)ieeti\e 'tatcs. and tlie insignia of their 
rank. The Euipeiors could not howevi'r coidVr any real jtower, 
and there xvere constant wars between tlie newly criatted dignitaries 
and rival iJaimauts to their rank. Although Negri Sembilan 
means literally .Nine States, the number of jiriin ipahlies varied at 
dirtcrent times. iMorcover tltcre was no real coiifederax-y. but 
nierelv a eoiigerics of small chieftiiineies.l ''■ ) 

The overlurdship of .lobore grew steadily more nominal, and it 
is therefore not sur]irisiiig tliat in l7o7 the Knqteror of dohorp ceded 
to his allies the Dutch hi' unjirolitable right' of 'uzeraiuty over 
Bemliau. It is uncertain whether the grant referred to I’embau 
alone, or wlnuher. and thi' i' more probable, it also included Suugei 
rjong and sexeral other princijialities. ( ) 

The Dnteh. following their usual jHiliev in the Malay' Penin- 
sula. never attem|ited to compier the Negri Sembilan. Their object 
was tin, not territory, (.’ontrolling as they did the sea-coast and 
the river-mouths tfiey were able to enforce their monopoly pretty 
effeetuallv without incurring tlie expense of sending large forces 
into an unknown and almost patblisss jungle, to carry on an endle-s 

02) Ibiil., s. IS. -R., 102. ~ 

(12) tVilkiiismi — “Malay Papers; Xiites on Xegri Senibitnii, ” 

(14) S. S.R., lu2. Begiiie, “Malay Peninsula,’’ ti4. .1.R..V. S, S. 
B.. LXVT, T.y Miiller. 
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camjjaign with s-ueli exjiertb at ouerilla warfart- a^ the Malays- 
Moreover, none of the jiettv rulers would gratuitously have olTended 
the Xetherlaiids Company.!’’) Eembau. being on the border of 
^lalaeca Territory, was ])erhaps more fully under Duteh control 
than the other states. In 1750 the Ttiitch made a treaty with 
Eembau, by whidi the 'tate gave the Netherlands Company a mono- 
pole of its t'li. ami acknowledged itsell to be a depelldeiioy of 
Malacca. (’" ) The Duteh a])pear also to have e.vercised the right 
to confirm tlie appointment (d‘ the nominal overlord of tlte Negri 
Scmbilan. the yamtuan.(”) 

During the British regime, from 1795 to 1818. no attempt 
was made to enforce the Dutch rights. In 181S however Governor 
Thys-sen of iMalacca renewed the Treaty of 1759 with Eembau. 
Batavia refused to ratify the treaty, hut retained “ a sort of para- 
mount power over its chiefs.”(’') This vague suzerainty passed 
to the British in IS'^-t. 

In 1823 tlie Dutcli attempted to l)ring under their control the 
part of the ancient Empire of Johore wliiclt now forms the modern 
state of that name.. Holland’s treaty of 1818 with Sultan Abdul- 
rahman ai)i)lied only to Ehio; hut when Eaffle,s produced Hussein as 
the lawful Sultan, the Dutch instigated Abdulrahman to wrest 
from Hussein the jiresent state of dohore. This territory was the 
hereditary fief of the Temenggong fd' Johore, and he and Hussein 
appealed to Baffles for protection. This Sir Stamford was quite 
willing to grant. «o far as he could without embroiling himself with 
Holland: and m Feliniary 1823 he allowed the Malay chiefs to 
hoist the Britisli flag in Johore, in order to ward off any attack hy 
Abdulrahman. His reasons were that the Temenggong's “here- 
ditary and legal ” right had never thitherto been questioned, and 
that self-interest required it, as without the Hinterland of the 
Peninsula Singapore was valueless. (”') The Dutch protested 
strongly, and the Supreme Government ordered the flag to be 
removed, strongly censuring Eafflc.s’ conduct. Crawfurd, who 
succpided Eatrles at Singaj)ore in 1823, regarded Johore as entirely 
worthles.s, and alter protracted discussions compelled Hussein and 
the Temenggong to remove the British flag. This they were most 
unwilling to do. and advanced the entirely untenable claim that 
the Treaty of 1819 ceding Singaiwre bound the Company to defend 
tliem.(-’) This contention was entirely false, as Article II of the 
Treaty expre.ssly declared that the British were not bound to inter- 

(15) Eegliie. “iliil.'iv Peninsula,” 02. 

(10) Ibid., 02-05. Newliolil, ‘‘Straits of Malacca,” II, 437-40. B. S. 
anil P. 30.3; No. 70 of Nov. 25, J8-31. 

(17) AVilkinson, ‘‘Xegri ’Sembilan,” 18-22. 

(18) Xewbold, ‘‘Straits of Malacca,” II, 430-43. 

(10) Buckley, “Singapore,” I, 157. B. Pol. Eange 123, Vol. 6-5: 
X'o. 21 of .May 21, 1S24. Ibid., Ko. 24 of May 21, 1824. 

(2(.) Ibid., X'o. 21 and Xo. 2 .ti of ilay 21, 1824. 

(21) Ibid., May 21, 1824 and Xo. 23. 
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fere in the affairs of Jolicrre. (^■) Xothinif however came of the 
Dutch manoenvres, since by the Treaty of 1824: Oontinontal Johore 
fell within the British s])here of influence. 

Piihang, although nominally a part of Johorp, does n.ot appear 
ever to have been interfere<l with hv the Dut<h.('') The Benda- 
hara, the hereditary and practically independent olticial of the 
Sultan of Johore who governed I’aliaug, was the tn’otlier-in-law of 
Hussein, and at first supported him against Ahdulrahman. Ap- 
parently realising the hojielessness of Hussein’s jirospei t-', he seems 
to have gir'eu his allegiance to .\hdulrahman about 1S12.(-^) No 
attempt rvas made to make the r>\erlordship effectual, and until 1824 
the Bendahara continued to he the nominal vassal of Sultan .\hdul- 
rahman. After this date the Dutch withdrew from all participation 
in the affair? of the Peninsula, and since unaided Sidtan Abdul- 
rahman was quite unable to a.s.sert his supremacy, the Bendaharas 
of Pahang gradually aiiandoned even their shadow of alleiiiance, and 
assumed the position of independent sovereigns, \nien the British 
finally intervened in the affairs of Pahang, they recognised the real 
situation by creating the Bendahara .Sultan of Pahang. 

The inevitable result of tlm Treaty of 1824 was the dis- 
memborment of tlio Em]»ire of .Toliore. which nas dividtal between 
Ahdulrahman and Hussein. 'I’lie former was known in the docu- 
ments of the time as t!te langga or I’hin Sultan, because his capital 
was at Lingga. and lie ruled over the island possessions of Johore, 
such as the I'hio-T.ingga ,\rehipclago. whicli lay within the Dntch 
sjihero of influem e. Hussein, from his residetn-e at Singafiore, 
was known as the Singa[»orc Sultan. Nominally the overlord of 
Pahang and the juvscnt state of .lohore. in point of fact he was 
practically an emperor witlnuu an empire, since tiie Temenggong 
and the Bendahara would not allow him to interfere with their 
rule. The Duteli sujiported their )irotege in enfon iiig his authori- 
ty over his island pft-sessions, hut they were unable to give him 
any assistaiU’O in dealing with Pahang and .lohore. which he was 
quit!'' iiiiahh' to sulxliie without their help. They aho seeured 
for him tlm C’aritiion Islands, a grotq) wliieli oceupied an important 
strategie position to the South-\Ve>t«ard of the Straits of Singa- 
pore. They Were iiidisptitahly a posses>ion of the Temenggong. 
the source indeed of niueh of his re\etiue; hut tliev lay within 
the Dutch sjihcrc. and were therefore elaimed by Holland as part 
of Ahdnlrahman's sultunate. Sultan Hussein refined to give 
them lip, hut in 1S2T HusMrin's follower..^ were attaeked and 
expelled by .Midulraliman's Malays viith the a-'i-taiu-e of a Dutch 
force. (-'■') Tile Penang ofliciaU iiiaiiiiaiucd an attitude of strict 

(22) .-Vitcliison, “Treaties,” I. 424. 

(23) J. K. .\. S. S. B., LXVt, 74. 

(24) Wilkinson; “Alalav Papers; Hist, of Malar Peninsula,” 6l3. 

(2.1) lliid., 06. 

(26) B. 8. and P. 32S; Xo. 12 of Alandi 4. Is25. 8. .s. 44'2; 

Aug. 30. and X'ov. 29, 1827. 
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iioutralitv. partly on the jrroninl that the Treaty eediiij;' Singapore 
did not recjnire them to aid the Olalay chiefs, and partly hecanse 
of the Directors' orders, .Just hefore the annexation a despatch 
from the Directors arrived which declared that the Dutch could 
do as they chose Atith the Cariinons, since hy the Treaty the islands 
had come within their sphere of iniluence, and that the Company 
must not inti‘rfere.(-‘) 

The Treaty of 18? I radically changed the Company's relations 
with Achin, as’settled hy Dailies' treaty of 1819. During the five 
Years which had elapsed since his mission, conditions in Achin had 
grown steadily worse-. The restored Sultan Alam Shah, never 
regained hi- autliority. the central government had almost com- 
pletc'lv broken down, and tlie country was in a state of general 
anarchy. From the day of its signature Itaffies" Treaty had been 
a dead letter ", sim-c- tlie Sultan was powerless to carry it into 
effect. The Company had not tried to enforce its rights, since 
to do so would lun'c involsed an exiiensive war. and the con([uest 
of the whole country. Moreover, curiously enough. Penang’s trade 
with Achin was more flourishing than ever hefore. since all the 
indejieiideut lhi.jas had tltrown open their ])orts to British trade, 
whereas the ]»oliey of the Sultans had been to confine it to the 
(■a])ital, Achin. C‘A 

IhitHcs' treaty was referred to in the Xotes interchanged when 
the Treaty of l.S?4 was concluded, and was declared to he in- 
compatilile with it. as it was designed to e.xelude Dutch trade 
from Achin. It was therefore to he rejilaced by a •‘simple 
arrangement for the hcs|)itahle reception of British \essels and 
subjects." The Dutch ]>roiui<od to respect the independence of 
Achin.(-") 

The Dire< tors fully a])j>roved of the projiosed alterations, 
true to their usual policy of refusing to form alluinees wliieli migdil 
involve them in ilalayaii wars. In a despatch to tlu- Sipireme 
(ioveriunent they remarked that even if the .Viiglo-Duteh Treaty 
had not atVeeted l!affle>' arrangement, alterations in it would have 
lieeii neee.ssary, siiiee “ we have never approved of an intimate 
eounection with that state." Whether a ‘'mere i ouiim-n ial arrange- 
ment " shouh! be made with .Vehin wa^ left to the diseretioii of 
the Indian (ioveiiiment.(“‘') The Snpri-inc (iovernment forwarded 
the des[)ateli to Penang, and left it to the discretion of the 
Council whether a " mere commercial arrangement " should he 

(■J7) S. S. K., Itg; .Aug. Mo, .-mil Nov. l.t, lsg7. S. IS. K., 144: Feb. 
Isi.s. S. S. R., 17M: Nov. MM. 1,SM7. Desiiatclies to Bengal, li)4 

Direetoi s ’ Besjiatcli of .April 10 , 1.S27. .1. R. .A. S. s. B., LXIA', .'ilaio. 

(MS) S. S. R„ (4: Feb. lU, 1S24. S. S. R., loii: 2s, and 

ilarch 21. ls2o. 

(2!)) .Aiti-liisoii, “Tieatie.s,” I, U!l, MsM sJ. 

(MO) s. s, K., IiiO; .Aug. 4, IS24. 
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made or not. It evas also impressed upon Penang that our 
political interests in coiineetion with Acheen have now ceased.” ( '') 

The Penanii Council di'eided that a conimercial treaty was 
■unnecessary, since to negotiate it with the powerless central 
jrovernment would he labour wasted, and to do so with the 
indejiendent Rajas was nnriei-e>-sarv. as then had shown their c'ntire 
willingness to trade freely with the British. The onlv danger 
was i'lann Holland, whose good I'aitli th.e Ctuiueil strongly susja'ct- 
ed. They feared she wonld establish her intluenee in Ailiin and 
"embarrass if not put an end to " British eoinmeia e there by 
imposing the Hutch tarilf. They tlicndort* recoiiimeiided that a 
sharp watch be kept on her actions.!"-) 

The snijs('(inent Priiish polii'\ toward- .Vchin fidlowed Pe- 
nang’s reconimendations ; after fs-tf all dijdomatic ind political 
relations with .\chin and the whole of Sumatra ua-ed. and the 
intercourse was )mrely t ommercial.( ’") 'The onl\ exception was 
that occasionally as in IN.'C and 1S44 Hritish warships xi-iteil 
Achin to punish ]iiratical rajas ami exat t <-om)iensatioii for injuries 
done to traders. ('■*) 

On November 'i. ISll. a Convention was concluded between 
tireat Britain and Holland by which the Hutch wiu’e gisen a free 
hand in .\cliin in exi hange for their (ohmies on the West Coast 
of Africa. By the Tiaaity of 1S'14 Holland had agreed to respect 
the inde]HMulence of Achin i but by Article 1 of the Convention of 
1S?1 the British (iovernment promised to make no objeeijons to 
the e.xtension of the Hutch, dominion in any jiart of Sumatra, 
file iiiterc-ts of British trad(.' were -aiegnai'ded to some extent, 
for .\rticle 11 stipulated that "in any natiii’ state of Sumatra 
that may hereafter lieeome a Hutch dependemr”. Bi'ilish emn- 
meree should "enjoy all rights which aie or mav be granted to 
Hutch trade.” But whereas bitlmrto British meiiliants had paid 
only the moderate .\» hmes<’ customs duties, tliev Were liem efolUli 
to he -ubjeet to tile mueh heavier Hutch iiues.('’’) (ireat Bntaiu 
resigmal \aluable trading privileges, and tbri'w awav wli.it faint 
< bailees still remained to her ot nitimatelv ~e( nnng .\elun. It 
will lie j'ememiieved that British control ol .\i liin had iieen an 
<‘sseiitial ]iai't of Rallies jiolny in lispi. -inee togeiiier with Penang 
it dominated the Xortiiern entrance to tlie Straits of Malacca. 
T'li'c iillimatr result ol the Convention wa- that tireat Britain 
became involved in the .\shanti War, while the Hutch entered 
light-lieartedly upon a war for the rompie-t of .\c Inn wliiAi lasted 
o\er thirty-three yeai's.("'’) 
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CHAPTER Y. 


The Ci\il Service in the Straits Settlements, 1786-1867. 

The Piilnec t of the present chapter is the Civil Service as it 
existed during the fir.-,t eiglity years of British rule in the Straits, 
tlie nature and jiowers of the personnel, the method of appoint- 
ment and promotion, and the character of the training given to 
cadets. Xo attempt is made to deal with municipal government 
at Singapore, Penang and ^Malacca. AVhether copies of the muni- 
cipal records were ever >ent home from the Straits is iinknow'n. 
If so, they were apparently destroyed, and only a few siattered 
references to local government can now he found. (') 

The administratiye history of the Straits Settlements falls 
into four di>tinci periods. Prom 1T8(> until CSn") Penang wa-- a 
Residency suhj(‘ct to the control of tile Covernor of Bengal. In 
1805 the Directors constituted it the Fourth or Eastern Presiden- 
cy. on an equality with the Presidencies of Bengal, IMadras, 
Bond)ay. and, like them, siihject to the general control of the 
Coycrnor-iJcnci’iil of India. I'ntil is-p; Singapore and iMahtcca 
were imlepcmlent of I’ciiang.. During Raffles’ term of office, from 
]S1!» to I8g;!, Singapori' ua' a dependency of Ih iieoolcii : and 
from IS’f.'J to IS'fli ii ua- nndei the ilireet control of ihc (-ioyeriior- 
(icncral of Tmlia. 

Alalacca wa- also a diqx'iulcncy of thi> Supreme Croyernment 
from its ees.sion in l.sg l to isgr.. In l.sgo they were eomhined 
with Penang in a single Presidency, the liead([uarters of the 
government i-emaiiiiiig at Prince of Wales Island. In 1830 the 
Eastern Presidency was aholished, and the Straits Settlements 
hecame a Residency under the eontnd of the (Joveriior and Council 
of Bengal. Tlie capital of the Straits remained at Penang until 
183'1, when it was tran>ferr4>d to Singapore, as the most inqiortant 
of the three r-ettlements.(-) Xo further eliaiige wa? made until 
1851, when the Strait^: Settleiiieiit< wm-e removed from the -uper- 
vi'ion of Bengal to that of the ( Jovernor-Cimeral of Imlia.(^) 

(1) Letters Kt‘(oive<l from Imlia anil Bengal, XX; May 20, 1839. 

P». Han^e 12. Vel. 09: Get. I^'32. Xos, 10 and 13. B. Pub., Range 

13. Vel. 27: May 2, 1x38. Xu. X. Ibid., Vol. 7": June 13, 1S19, No. 
24-2i;. ibid., A’ol. 78: Sept. 1849, Xo. 9-14. Ibid.. Vol. 79: Get. 17, 
1x49. Xos. 3-4 Buckley, ^ ‘ Singapore. ' ^ T, 19G, and a few other brief entries. 
P. P. (’onimand I’apor 3672. (1866) p. 11. (Vol. LIT.) 

(2) Puekley, ** Singapore, ' ’ 1, 226. Bespatehes to Bengal. \'ol. 117: 
July 27, ]x.31. 

(3) P>ueklev. ‘ ‘ Singapoi e, * ^ If, r).")3. P. l^, ('onimand Paper 3672. 

(1866), 12 (Vol. Ijr.) 
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The jiowcv? hitherto exercised liy l.engid were tested in the 
(.ioYcrnor of the Straits, hnt a study of the records seems to show 
that his aiitliority remained snhstantially nnaltercd. The cliange 
was more nominal than real: British italaya continued to he a 
Residency and nothing more. The difference was that instead of 
being a (l(‘]iendeiiey of Bengal it was henceforth under tlie direct 
( ontrol of the (iovernor-Oeneral. The abolition of the East India 
(.h)mpaiiv in 1S5S had no effect upon the form of admimstration 
in the Straits Settlements. 'I'he) automatic ally passed under tin; 
control of the India Office, wliich replaced the t'ompany, and 
remained subject to it until ISliT, when they were transfi'rreil to 
the Colonial Office, and heeame a Crown Colony. 

The staff' at Pimatig during the first nineteen years of its 
history was exeei'dingly small. Caiitain Light, the founder t'f 
the settlement, was its first Residtutt. Ills apimintment was 
contrary to the ii'iial jioliey of the Company since he had hoen a 
nierehaut and not a nieml.H'r of the Indian Ci\il Service, lie was 
Selected heeatise tlu' Island had hl•^•n secured solely through his 
exertions, and his inthieme tnnongst the Malays madt' him nnii|in‘ly 
fitted for the post. In some of the records he is referri'd to as 
the Superintmident. and in otlmrs as the Resident of Penang, lie 
had only a single .\ssistant. althongli tliere were soxeral minor 
niemhers of the stiiff. a Storekeept'r. a Beaciimaster. a Writer, etc. 
The niemhers of tlii‘ administration formed I'art of the Bengal 
Ci\il Sertiee. During tins period the officials were alh'Wed to 
engage in trade and hoth Light and his Assistant .Htiiled them- 
seKes of this ]ii'rniissi<iii. Cajitain Tight freijuently jiointed out 
to the Bengal Co'eniment tlie nndesirahility of this arrangement, 
lint said tliat mueii as he tX'gretted it hi' was compelled to take 
advantage of it heeatise liis -alarv was insuffieieiit Hi pay llis 
exjH'iises. He urged the Coinpanv to increase tlie salarv of the 
Resident surtieiently to fri'c him from thi- neee-sitv. and to forhid 
its offii ials to trade. (^) Ao attention was paid to his reijnesls 
howevi'r until shortly after Ids death m ID'I. when the Resident's 
salary was dmililed. and he was forhidden to trade. At the same 
time hi- title was changed to tliat of Sniierinteiident. anti two 
additional .\s.,i..tants were a]ipointed.('') In IP'S the nninher of 
.Vssistants was redneed to l\vo.(") Ao fnrtlier i lianne appears to 
luiNe lieeii made until bsOn. when the title of Superintendent was 
changed to Lieutenant-Cmernor. and a new ]iost was created, 
that of Secretary to tlie Lieulenaiit-Coxernor.tD .\t the same 
time the Liemeiiiint-(io\ernor’s powers were extended.!'^) Sir 
(ieoi'ge Leitli. who w a~ selected for the )>o't, wu' not a meniher 

p) s, s. R., Vets. l-V'I, passim. J. 1. A., IV, li.IJ .t.’., 

(. 1 ) Itiiil., rijtlit Kei'l, **.M:tIaT Peninsala ’ ' — lio. S. S. R.. Vol. 
1, and Vr, Aug. 1, 1794. 

(6) S, S. R., Vol. 1. 

(7) ftiid., 

(S) .T. I. V. I.iti, lUii. M. rill'.. K.'oige .7. Vo!. II; Vlarili 14, ISnO 

192oJ IiOijal -L'-nho Sutiefy. 
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of the Cimipany's Civil Servir-e. IVhcn the Hiivi tors were in- 
formed of the.~e protei'dings they approved of the administrative 
ehanges. Imt ordered the removal of fjeith on this score.!'’) Ho 
was succeeded in 180.:! hy Kohert Fanpiliar. who later became Sir 
Jioiiert Farouliar, the (lovenior of ^Mauritius. Farijuliar was a 
IMadras civil servant ulio had been employed in the i\roluceas and 
in the ahortiie attemjit to establish a factory on Ihilambangan.!'*’) 
It was probablv his previous service in the Archij'elago which 
gained for him the governorship of I’enang. 

Owing to the e.xtrasagant hojies which were enteifained of 
the future of I’enang. it was in ISO.l elevated to the rank of a 
Presidency It thereby ceased to be a dependency of Jteiigal and 
stood on an iMHiality of rank witli tlu‘ three Indian Presidencies. 
Like them I’enang uas subject to the control of the (iovernor- 
(ieneral in Coiuu'il or. to use the term so often ajiplied to it in 
contemporary dociiinents, the Su|)reme Co\ eminent. Penang 
could not migage in war, or make treaties with flic native states 
without the ]ieriiiission of the Sujireme (iovernnient and had to 
send it regular reports of its proceedings.! *' ) Siime the Directors 
hoped that Penang would become the greatest trading centre in 
the Fast Imlies. they felt that the staff of the new Presidency 
should be worthy of its future greatness. Accordingly, in place 
of the Jvieuteiiant-ttovernor and thri'c A.ssistants there arrived 
at Penang some fifty or si.vty ollicials. There was a (ioternor. 
with three Kesidcnt Councillors to assist him, the Cohmel 
I'oininandiiig the garrison, a chaplain. Secretaries, Accountants, 
and a host ef other Cownaiited Civil Sertants from India. There 
were bi’tweeii thirty and forty Fneovenanted civil ser\ants to fill 
the minor jiosts. 'J’he salaries of the twenty or twenty-five 
Covenanted utbcials aniouiited to ahoiit f42,7u6.('-) With the 
additions wind h wei'i' from time to time made to it, this sum went 
tar to e,\plain why the annual accoiirii of re\enue and exjiendituro 
always showed a large and iiicre.ising deticit. amounting on tlie 
aierage to f8l.! t.s a vear.(''') 

The CoNcnanted Ci\il Seiwants were most of iliem 

of the iiengal service, although a few came from Madras, and two 
Irom Bombay. They were forbidden to trade, or. it thev bought 
spile plantations (as at first they were encimraged to do) to sell 
the produce for e.xport. The jirohibition against trade was alwavs 
strictly enforced in the Straits Settlements, and about 18 to the 
Indian Coxernnient also forbade it- ollicials to own plantal ion''.(‘*) 

S. S. R., Vol. L ^ ^ 

( 10 ) .1.1. X.. A', ton. 

(II) Vincent .''iiiitli, “ Incti.-i.” -li’l. 

(IL*) S. S. K., A’ol. l.Hli. Ai>iil IS, ISO.A. 

{1-j) HinrUlell. “ StiOistics, * ' o.") : S, s. Ft., passim, 

(It) Fiucklex, “Siiiy.n(„„c,” I, g;t|. Ansdii, “.VI. out Others amt 
AFyself,” 2s.t. S. S. [;., Vol. 110; July 111, ISgli. llml., 1<)4; Keb. g, 
ISi."). Ft, Pull., K.inge i:i, Vol. ;U: Aug. lit, IS4o. Xo. 71;-!. 

li)2.7| /.'oyo/ A till 1 1( Siicif'ii/. 
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Since the Director:?' hopes never nnitenalised the miiiiher of 
officials was iiitu-h larger tlian tlu- needs of the inland veijuired. 
llaffles, who was himself a nieniher of tlie Peiiaiiu' estahlisluiieiit 
from 18(15 to 1811. was r-tronj>'ly of this opinion. He uryed the 
(Tovernment of India to abolish the rresidem y and reduce the 
island to the rank of a liesidency with a reduced staff of offi- 
cials. (‘■') Bv ISK) the Directors admitted the failui'e of their 
ex[iectations, and ordered that the exiienditure at Pi'iiany he 
reduced. (*'') The Council pronii-ed to eomidy, but by 1821) expenses 
were as efeat a? thev had ever b(‘en.(‘‘) The lecords of tlu' 
inteiw eninjj- \eai's are an endless series of expostulations ami 
excuses, the Diri'ctors and the Supreme (lovernment iiryiny 
economy, and tlu' Penan, it Conm il explaininjt how hard it wa? 
tryine-. and why it never sncceedeil.(‘'') 

Durinu' this period only two esents of iinjiortance occurred, 
the iin-orporation in the Penan, u Civil Service of the Bciicooien 
staff' in 1824. and the union of the three Straits Settlement' in 
]82(i. When the Coini)an,\‘s factory of liencoolct, wa? > eded to 
Holland by the Treaty of 1821, it became necess.n-y to provide 
for the officials who thus lost their emplov meiit. < M t lie Co\ lui.int- 
ed Civil Sm’vaiits. those who vvei’e members of the Benyal service 
returned to their Presidency, the remaindei' weio incorporateil in 
the Penan, e- service according to their rank. This V'Us deternuned 
by their length of servi((>. It thus liap|>ened that some ol the 
Company’s ullieials who had already spent several year' in th-j 
Straits suddenly 'aw their pro.'peets of jiromotiou deferred, be- 
cause they were inferior to the new arrivals in point of seniority. 
Of the rncovenanted Civil Servants from Bern ooleii. the more 
deserving were given jiositions in tie- Straits, tlm reiiiamder were 
jieilsioned. Several of those who thus unexpectedly found them- 
selves in the Straits Settlements later on played a very important 
part in their dev elo[iiueut.( ''') 

The iiKorporation of -Malacca and Singapore under the govern- 
ment of I’enaiig' al'o introdm ed some v lianges into the civil 
service. Malacca had hitherto, sime it was formally handed over 
by the Dutch in IMaixli 1825. been m i barge of Cracroft. a Penang- 
Civil Servant detai bed for tlU' iluty. He wa' re'ponsibh- onlv 
to the Sn])reme (lovernment. In Singapore the vi hole adniiiii'- 
tration had been carried on l>v a l{esident. aHU*d by two .Vssi'taiUs 

(lo) ,1. R. A. S. S. H.. LXXIII, lit:!, ’ ’ I. I'.*'. 

Lady 'Hafflos, A 4-d. ami 

( L> ) Hi adilfll, “ Statistics ’ ’ — d.l. 

(17) I bid,. 7.7). 

(IS) S. ,S. R., lSl()-l>7;b passim: e. A'oi, st; Au^. 1. and 

Vol. 19.1; March -7, lS29. 

(101 J. R. A. S. S. H.. LXIV. 10-Jo. S >. lb, VM. In7: .lunc O.d, 
July 21 and 20, l''2.“>. Ibid.. Ore. I"), ls21. Ibid,, VuN. ln'i. lln- 

passiiii ^bid.. 117. Jiil; 12, 1''27. Voi 101: (_)ct 12, 1^2'». I'csjta’^t lies 
to Bengal. Vol. 07 : Aug. 4. 1^24. 

.huirviil MifJttifnn Hr>ni(h |\i>l. 1, Part II, 
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ami two or throe clerks. Tlio 'Resident in 1826 Avas John CraAY- 
I'urd. foriJierlv a nieinher of the Bengal Medical Service. He had 
heen one of Raffles’ subordinates in Java, and in 1822 had been 
the liead of the al'ortive mission to Siam. His term of service 
in the Straits had mnv draAvn to a close, and in 1827 he was sent 
as anibas-ador to Burma. About IS.'iO he retired from the 
('omjiany's service, and returned to Kngland. Throughout the 
remainder of liif. long life be Avas indefatigable in lorAvarding the 
interests of the Straits. He i)la_ved an im])ortant ]iart in the long 
and .'luve^sfiil struggle?- to prevent the Directors from imposing 
ensToms d\ities on the traile of the Settlements, and in the agita- 
tion which resultetl in the severance from the control of India in 
l.s(i7.(--) The name of John CraAvfprd is Avritten large on the 
earl\ history of Singapore. 

To return to the CA^eiit.s of 1S26. tht' Directors took the 
opportunity of the incorporation of .Singapore and Alalaeca in the 
Penang Presidency to reduce the nnmlier of official positions in 
the Straits. .\t tiiis time there Avere fifteen ('owtianted Servants 
in Penang ahjiie. a number of vacamirs having remained unfilled, 
it was dii'ccteil that hencefm'th there shottld bo nine at Penang, 
three at Singajiore. two at llalaeca. and fotir sitpei numeraries to 
till vacjineies. With the (iowntof this made nineteen in all. 
Owing to the pre.stmce of unemjdoved Bencoolen officials, this 
total W!ts e.\( r'cded by three. It was decided hoAveter that they 
rhould remain and be given positions as xacaneii's occurred. The 
duty of the (iovm-itor wa?- to e.Aera-i'-e a gmu’ral control over the 
administration, and xi-it each of tlie settlements from time to 
time, 'riiere were tlii'ee Resi<lent ( 'ouncilloi’s. one in eliai-ge of 
each town. Their actioi.> coidd lie \etoefl h\ the (lo\ernor, and 
referem-e had to be made to him in all mattms of im)iortanec.(-') 
Tht'se arrangements however lasted only four years. 

The Dii'eitors had liccome utteidy weary of a Presidency from 
AA hich they reajreil notliing hut heavy annual delicit-s. Since 1826 
there had been ominous hints that sweeping reduetions were 
im|Hmding.(-^j but when the blow fell in 182!) it surpassed 
Penang's most pessimistic forebodings. The Directors ordered 
that the Pa'teni Presidency should be abolished, and the Straits 
Settlements reduced to the rank of a Residem y under the control 
of the goxernment of Bengal. Whether the three towns shouhl 
eontinue to fortn a single administrative unit, or should he divided 
into three distinct Residencii was left to the discretion of the 
(iovernor-tbmeral. All other deta'D were ah-o left to bo settled 

( gO) 8. S. K.. Vol. 100: Mart'll It, t.S^.A. 

Ciawfuril, “Jfmbassy to Siam” — o.j6-.j7. 

(g'i) V. cliaiiter on Siiiga jiore, IslU-gO, -Aiiglo-.Siamcse Kelations, and 
tile Transfer. 

(iCi) s, S. K., Vol. 110 : .Inly :tl. S. S. E., A"ol. 12.1: Dee. 15, 

]sgs. s. S. E.. Vol. t04: Diieetors’ Letter to Penang of Oct. 12, 182.5. 

(24) Ibid., 1!I4: Aiiril 11. Is2(>: Feb. 14, 1827. 

I'.i2.5] A . <111 lie Soriely. 
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bv liiiii : but it " as suagi'stud tliat eight t'oviMianteJ assisted by 
a few I'lieoveiiinitod offieials, were sufficient to carry on the 
ge\ eminent. (■') 

Final arraiigeiiient> were not made until November 18;b). 
In 18'?0 tlie Covornordieiicral, Lord Bentim-k. visited the Straits 
Setttlenumts, and discussed the |)ro])Osed (dianges with the 
Goiernor, Fullerton. (-*‘) .Vfter Lord Bentinck's departure there 
followed twenty months of eorres|>ondenee between India and tiu' 
Straits, before the mattm- was deeidt'd. It was considered that 
to se|)arat<‘ the Straits Settlements would be inadvisable, and that 
they should form a single llesideiicy, subject to Bengal. As the 
Directors had suggesteil, the number of Covenanted Civil Servant' 
was reduced to eight. Penang and ifalaeea were each to be in 
charge of a Dejuity IJesident, and Singapore of an Official with 
the same |iowers, but with the tith' of First Assistant. 'I’liere 
were also to be one Assistant at Singa|)ore, one at Malacca, and 
two at Penang and Province M'ellesley. Several olliees were held 
by t'aeh otficial. The three Civil Servants at Singapore for 
example divided between them the duties of Superintendent of 
Lands. Child' of Police. Supi'rintendeiit of the Conviets. Magistrate 
and Coniinissioner of the Court <d' b’ei|Uisr' (the small debts 
eoui’t). Siiperinlendent of Public M'orks. eti . Tliev also served 
on the Committees which managed muii'eipal affairs. The 
office id' (iovernor of the Straits .Settlements was retained, al- 
though the title wu' changed to Bc'ident. .\s before, his dutie' 
were to su])er\ise the administration, and to conduct foreign 
relations with the Malay Stales id' the Peninsula and Sumatra. 
Hi' visited the three settlements periedii allv . and had the right to 
overrule the act' of his subordinates. Ills headi|uarters remained 
at Penang, until ISd'l, when theiapital was removed to Singapore. 
Fullerton’s projiosal that Malacca should be made the capital was 
rejeered,(-' ) The li’esident and the I >epnt v -h’esiilents retained 
their positions as judges, and when the llecorder went on circuit, 
thev had the right to sit with him and hear i uses. The Itesident 
was empowered to make loi al regulations for the Straits Settle- 
ments, hut these did not have the fori e of law until they had been 
approved by the tlovernmenl of India. 'I'he prim iple that the 
civil power was supreme in the Strait', and that the officers of the 
garrison could not override its orders, vva' iinatl'eeted by the 
ri'forms. On the other hand, the tiovernmenl was required not 
to interfere iiniiei essarily with military afi'aii's. This rule was 

I icsp.'itt-lics Vi» 1. II0: April 7, 1S29. 

(-<>) The liDiKniinhlc K(»heit I'lillciton was a Madras pi\il servant^ 
and h;ni been a iiicinbcr of < (.miu-il tlu-ie iHTomin^ (bweriiDr of 

Penang’ Pn-sKicjic} . Tic was tl'c Ibncinor who took mi proniiiipiit a ]'.nt 
ill tlic Aii^hi-SiaiiU'se ncgntiatioiis of 1 sl* 1--7, an<i In the Malacca 
ProbltMiL !i! ls;hl he retired to Kn^hmd and ditsl in (T^ueklrv — 

‘ ‘ Singapore, ’ ’ J. 194.) 

(l.*7) S. S. K.. Vol Kw'*: June ‘\H, 1 s:»o : ;nid v. ‘'haptej* on “ Malai-ra 
Land Proiileni. * ’ 

JfKini'if M'fLttfdii Bnntrli |Vc*I. T. Part IF. 
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estaljlishccl during the regime of Captain Light at Penang, and 
has ever since l)een one of tlie fiiiidamental ])rinciples of the 
governnieiU of the Straits Settlements. The .supreme legislative, 
judicial and executive authority was thus centred in the same 
jjcrsons. In addition to the Covenanted there were also a nninher 
of I'ncovenanted civil servants who filled the minor jiosts, e.g. the 
llarhour-Masters, wlio had charge of slii])ping and harhour regula- 
tion-;. th(' Sii})erinten(lent of Mailing, etc. (--) P’our surgeons and 
three Angiii-an chaplains were also members of the civil service. 

Two years later, in 1832, the former titles of (lovernor and 
liesident Councillor were re.stored. IVlien the Penang Presidency 
was abolished, on June 30, 1830, (-“) it was held — erroneously it 
would ajipear — that by the abolition of the old names of Governor 
and liesident Councillor their legal right to serve as judges ceased, 
.sinci' the charter of 1826. by which the Straits' judiciary had been 
established, gave them the right under these titles. The Ilecorder 
could not legally try cases alone, and he liad returiUMl to England 
and no siucessor had yet been apjiointed. All courts except those 
of the magistrates wm-e closed. (•'") The result was chaos. Mo 
criminal or ci\il cases were tried, and it was no longer possible to 
compel anyone to ]iay his debts, or carry out his h-gal obligations. 
The trade of Singajiore was ” almost entirely sus]iemled.'’ ("‘) The 
situation was so serious that on his own responsibility the First 
.Vs^istant at Singapore. Murchison, tried the more important cases 
hinmclf. The merchants of the city agreed to abifle by his 
decision, and the Government of India ap[iro\e(l his action. ( •-) 
The matters remaiiu-d in this condition until 1<S32. when the 
Itirectors restored tlu- former titles of Governor and liesident 
( 'ouncillor. .V ni-w Ilecorder aLo arrived, and the regular courts 
were reopened. (■'■ ) The Straits Settlements remained onlv a 
Ilesidencv. but owing to this incident t'le titles of the chief 
otiicials were those which they had borne in the Javs ct the 
Eastern Presidency. 

'1 he rclornis ot 183(1 are of imjioitance because the number 
and distJ'ibution of the ci\ il serxants determined bv them remained 

(-'•) Desjiutches to Jtfiigal, Vol. till; April 7, 1 Si9. Public Letters 
to Bengal. Isaii-Ul: AU)1. 14 : Fel). 27!, I.SHI. H. Pub., Eaiige 12, Yol. 411 : 
•■Sept. 1, 1S2!I. Ibid., Vol. .19: Apiil 12, isdl. Nos. .t-l.'L B. Pub., Eaiige 
t.l, Xol. 24: .luiie21, IS.ii.No. 6. 1.8.41-22. IX, 1 78-82 (being \'ol. 

i of the Report of the Select ( 'oiiiiiiittee on the affairs of the Bast India 
( oiiipaiiy ) S. S. R., \'(d. 110: .July 111, tS2(i. S. tS. K., Yol. 127: .March 7, 
S, 17, is, 1S29. Ibid., l.'ht: .Vpril 29 and .June Ho, ISHO. Braddell’ 
“'Statistics,” Hii-.'M. Xewlxdd. ‘‘Straits of Maiacca, ” 1, ti-7. 

(29) S. .s_ R., V(d, 184: .June HO, IsH.O. 

iHO) S. S. K,. Vol. 1.4H; .June Ho, ls;-!o. B. Pub., Range 12, Yol. .79; 
.M,mh 29. Is:-!], Nils. 2 and H. 

(HI ) Ibid.. \ ol. .01: J)ec, 1 , Is.lo. Xus. HS :ind H9. 

( H2 ) B, Pub., Range 12, Yid. .Hli ; I)ec. 7, 4s;;o. Nos. HS and H9. lldd., 

Vol. .79: .Mail'll 29. ISHI. Nos. 2 and H. 

(Hr,) Ibid.. Yol. (1.7; Feb. 14, 18H2, No. 1, Ibid., Yol. (17: ^iay 1, 

]sH2. NO-,. 21-2H. Tiespatches to Heng;il, V<d. 117: .luly 27, 18H1. 

j'.l'f.'il Hoi/dt .\\iithr Siji'till/. 
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substantially uiialtiTcd until ISGT. It would seem that the 
reductions made in 1830 were too drastic, and that whereas hofore 
the officials had been too inanv, they were afterwards too few.("'*) 
One of th(‘ clearest ])roofs of this was to be seen at italacca, where 
the land ]iroblein was in no small dcfiree due to the lack of a 
surveyord^’’) 

Between 1830 and 18GT the history of the civil service in 
the Straits resolved itself largely into a struggle between the local 
administration to increase, and the (lovernment of India still 
further to decrease, the existing staff. In 183? for example when 
Young was ajipointed Commissioner to settle the Malacca land 
jiroblem, he was instructed to deiise measure- f(ir a sweeping 
reduction in the number of officials. This proposal was combatted 
by Bonham, the (lovernor of the Straits, and a])parently, after 
examination, by Young himself. (®") Xothing more was heard of 
it. A few years later, the Straits (lovernment secured a few 
additional appointments. In 1811 an officer of the ^Madras army 
was made Superintendent of Convii-ts at Singapore, and in 1848 a 
similar post was created at Peiiang.C’^) Since there were between 
1000 and l.lOO convicts in the Straits, and most of the roads and 
jniblie buildings were constructed by tlieni, the necessity for men 
who could devote all their time to this duty was very great. 
Owing to the lack of ])ro])er survey and registration the land 
tenures in all three settlements had become involved in an 
ine.xtricable tangle, 'riie situation at Malacca was the worst but 
in all three settlements the services of a (lovernment Surveyor 
Mere urgently required. After countless ajiplications the Oovern- 
ment of India sanctioned the creation of these posts in 1843 at 
Singapore, in 181 (i at reiiang and in IS.IS at Malacca. ( ‘''I In IS-ll 
a Secretary and Aide-de-Camp to tlie (lovernor was appointed.!*") 
In 18.5(i the office of Commis.sioner of Police wa.s created at Singa- 
]>ore, anil Oepi’ty (’ommissioner-ships at Penang and ^lalacca.f*') 
Hitherto the duties liad been performed by the Besident Coun- 
■cillors. Mspi'cially at Singapore, the position was one of great 
imj)ortauce, owing to tlie activities of the Chinese Secret Societies, 
and for many years the Kuropeans liail demanded that the office 
sliould be filled by a man who could give hi.s whole time to the 
work. 'I'lie first Commissioner at Singaiiori’ was Thomas Dunman, 
an I.'ncovenanted civil servant who had been a memlier of the 


(34) BraiWell, “Statistics” — 37. B. Put)., Range 13, Yol. Co: .Inly 
3S, 1847, No. 1. 1. i^ul)., R^oige 18S, Vol. 39: Oct. 24, 1S.7C, Xos. 4U-4.3. 

(3.3) V. chaiiter (in “Malacc.t Laiiil Problem.” 

(36) B. Pub., R;oige 13, Vol. 2.'); Xov. 1, 1837, Xo. 2. Despatches to 
Bengal anil India, Yol. 28: Sept. I, 1841, pp. 942-.J7. 

(37) Braddell, “ Stati.stics” — 37. 

(38) VrcX;nr, “Prisoners Their Own W.arilers, ” p.assim. 

(39) Braddell, “ .Stati.stics” — 37. 

(40) Ibid., 37. 

(41) Ibid., 37. 

193.5] liuyal Abinlir Aocieli/. 
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police Fince 1S48. and for many years had practically controlled 
it. He had .ureat intluence ami)n,R:st the leaders of the Chinese^ 
and to this, coupled with Ids rvide knowledR'e of their cnstoins, his 
yrt'at sm-ces-i in dealiiii; with jranjr-robheries and the activities of 
the Hues was due. Owiii" te tludr confidence in Iniii the Chinese 
fre(|uentlv stave him valuable inlorniation denied to others. Hun- 
inau’s a}ipointm''nt. was an exception to the Directors' general 
rule that iinportant ])Osition-. could be held only by nienihers of thi- 
Covenanted sm-\ice.(^-) In addition to several minor posts, two 
further ottices were created in 18.58. the Chief Engintaw for the 
Straits Settlement', and the Host Haster of Singapore. f^-") 
Hitherto the.'e duties had been performed by the Superintendent 
of Convicts ami other ollieials. d’lie Cidef F.ngineer had charge- 
of the construction of all puldie works; and owing to tlm growth 
of trade the I’ost-Haster.shi]> repuired a man who could devote 
his whole time to tho work. Witli tliese ndnor exci'ptioiis the 
number of otticiaH in tlie Strait' Settlements remained in ItttT 
the same as it had boon in although the volume of work liad 

inercast'd manyfold. 

The a<-tital degree of indi'jieiidetiee possessed by the (iovern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements from iStSO to ISUi is ditlicult to 
e.'tiniate. It is nowhere clearly delined, and nuNt ho deduced 
from a study of the reeoi’ds. Ajiparently it was very limitt-d. 
The Company’s form of adntini'trution was liigldy centralised, and 
a detailed account of c-verytliing great and small was made to th<‘ 
(iovernmeiit of India. All matters of inpiortanee were referred 
to it for decision, and even in the mo't iiisignitieant local affairs — 
such as tlic eoii.'tni'-tion of a tweiilv ton gunhoai for use against 
jiirates— action was H'lially deferred until India's sam-tion had 
heem received. This nde was 'tri( tly enloreed. esjieeially in eases 
where the policy ])ro]>osed In- the hx-al goverinmmt would im-rease 
the expenditure. ITitil 18bi-5 the Straits Settlements had a heavy 
annual di-tieit wliiih was met from the Indiair Treasury. ('‘*) and 
as the Comjiauy had derived no prolit from dlalava .since the 
i-essation of its China trade in 18;?;!, it was always unwilling to 
sam-tion proposals wliieli seemed likely to add to the drain upon 
its resources. If any project involved an im-rease in the annual 
expenses, the (iovernors could not obtain ap[iroval for it, much 
less undertake it on their own initiative, unless thev could show 
that it was of the greatest importauee to tlie i)ros}>erity of the 
Straits. IMo't of the few j)roblems wliieh recpiired to be dealt 
with during this period did involve directly or indireetlv an 

(42) But'klcv. “ Singnpoif/ ' I, l^i)4-97. 

(4;>) Brad'lcll, “ Statistics ^ ' — ’^ 7 . 

(44) })(!i^al ami Jmlia Public and J*olitical ( 'oiisultations })assim- 

No small pait of the flcspatcln*s from tho (Jovcinmcnt of the Straits 
Settlements to India deals with the unavailing attempts of the Straits admi- 
nistiation to make revenue balance expenditure. <-’avenagh. “Bomi- 
nisccnoes ’ ’ — o72. 


JinirnnJ Miiliii/nii Briiin]i j Vol. I, Hart II, 
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iiicre;i<i‘(l I'xpiTidiiurc. Hi-iu-o llii-v wore iisiuiilly loft misohod 
■ami hamlod mi a le»a< y to the Colonial Office, or else their 
■^olutipu was hina' dolavod. Cases in |ioint were the suppression of 
])iraey, the i\Ialaeea land ijnestion, the extmision of British powi'r 
in the IMalav Peninsula, and tlie increase of the eiiil service. The 
Coveriiors wm'i‘ n’ell aware of the Company's attitude, and usually 
refrained from nrpinp ])rojeet> wliieh they knew would not he 
sanctioned. They contenteil themselves with ]iointinp: out how 
hard they were trying to reduce tlu‘ delii-it. and how much they 
were doiny' nitli tlie liniiti'd means at their command. Durimt 
this period the ]irolilem of linaiue <-onditione(l almost every action 
■of the Straits uo\ernment. 

t\’hen a matter wa' nd'erred to India, a year or more fi’eipieiith’ 
■elajised liefoi'e the decision was reeeixed, hecatise id' the enormous 
\ Illume of woi'k with xvhich tlie Indian administration had to deal. 
Owine- to these delaxs. the intere-ts of the Strait' Settlements 
sulfered at times; lint on the 'vholc- the results wei-e not serious. 
Of till' prolilems whiih arose I'ctween IS’lii and PstiT. very few 
were of im})ortance. so that the injury caused hy the delay iti 
settlin.ir them was not .tfreat. The Straits Settlements had 
]iractically tto foreipn relatimis. while the iiopulation was small, 
only in liSiiii, C") and on the ulmlo law-iihidine. Since 

farmitip was a minor industry, apricultiiral ]irol)lems were much 
more of a side-issue than in mo>t of the Indian liesidmicies. 
IMoreover there were practiially no taxes, and such a^ existed, a- 
for example that on opium, were most of them sold hy aiution to 
Chinese tax-fariiiei s. The task of the Ooxernors was to ]ireserye 
law and order, to construct what roads and puhlie huilditips the 
litnited rcseniie would allow, and to s,.i| tax-farm,' for as 

larpe an amount as possible. They had also to cope with ])iraey 
ns far as their scanty meatis permitted, and to foster trade atid 
aurii'iilt lire, larueix hv leltiii”- the merchant' take care of them- 
-I'dves. 

In the Held of foreipn affairs the ]irincipal diitv of the 
Strait' administration was to watih Holland and Siam, and to 
report to the (loxernmeiit of India if they apjiearcd to he tak'iip 
unfair measures a.uaiiisl liritish trade. The poxernment of the 
Straits Settlement had no ]ioxver to make repre-eiitations itsi'll. 
In emerpeiicies hoxvever, xvheii immediate aition was clearlv 
inpieratixe and there xvas no time to axvait iti'truct ions from India, 
the (loxeriior could act on his oxx ii re'jioii'ihilitv. It wa' on this 
uround for example that Caxeiiaph jttstilied his hnuihardiiient of 
Treiippanu in ISii'T Foreipn athiir' were of much Ic's iniporlance 
than they had hecii in fSPS to Fs-.'lt. .\lter IS'-H the apares'ixe 
])oliey of Siam in the J’eniiisula was praitic.illv conlined to 
Kelantan and Treiippanu. xx here Briti'h trade interests were small. 
Fxeii th-'i'e It wu' milch les' hiph-haiideil than fonnerlv. In the 

i’. P.. II. ( .. No. of 1 Mil’. ]t. o”); Hci'Idcl!. ‘'Statistics’^—-, 
f9'T'(| Hoijiil A^iiilic 
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^Malav Peninsula the Company was wedded to a policy of strict 
non-intervention, and the Governors were practically precluded 
from taking any steps to increase British influence or protect 
British merchants there. Since the Directors’ attitude was well- 
known, it was rarely that the Governors even proposed a more 
aggressive policy. 

During the period 1786 to 1867 training and selection of the 
Covenanted Civil Servants was very different from the system 
which prevails at the present day. Between 1786 and 1805 the 
small staff was composed |)artly of Bengal officials without previous 
experience in ^lalaya, and in a few cases of men who, like Captain 
Light, had not formerly been employed hy the Company, but were 
aijpointod because of their local knowledge. When the Penang 
Presidency was established in 1805 the Company decided to build 
up a “ distinct " Straits Civil Service separate from that of India,, 
and composed of men specially trained in h)cal conditions who 
were to spend their official careers in Malaya. Ten Covenanted 
Servants were sent out as writers, tlie junior grade in the Com- 
pany's service, and as they were promoted the vacancies in their 
ranks were filled by fresh a})pointments. Following the custom 
of the Company from this time onwards promotion was usually by 
seniority, determined by length of service. The rule however was 
not always strictly enforced. After 1805 the higher posts were 
usually no longer filled by officials detached from the Indian 
Presiclencics, hut by the promotion of civil servants who from long 
residence at Penang were acquainted with Malavan conditions. 
The four e.\ce[)tions to this rule were Governors Bannerman, who 
opposed the foundation of Singapore in 181!l, Fullerton, (1824- 
1850), Butterworth (1843-1855), and Ca\enagh (1S58-1S67). 
Colonels Bannerman, Butterworth and Cavenagh were Indian 
army officers, and Fullerton, a man of unusual ability, had been 
a member of the Council (>f the Madras Presideney.f'*') 

Civil Servants destined for the Straits received their 
jireiiminarv training at the Coio.j)any's college of llaileyhury, 
which was founded in 1806. The })rincipal subjects were Greek 
and Latin. 5Iathematics, l.aw, Pbilosoj)by. Folitical Economy, 
English History and Geogra[>hv. Little attention was paid to 
Oriental studies, since the obje< t of the course was to give a liberal 
education, and leave the special training until the student arrived 
in the East. Owing to the influence of the Directors, the standard 
of excellence at this ])eriod was not high.(’‘“) Graduates of 

(46) V. chai)ter on “A’ative Policy.” 

(47) 8. K. Vol. l.SU; April IS, 180.5. Ibkl., Vol. 86: .luly 2.5, 1822. 
]l>iil., Vol. 94: Pel). 10, 1824. Ibid., Vol. 95: .Aug. 20 and 26, 1824. Ibid., 
Vol. 99: Afavch 10, 1825. and passim. Ibid., Vol. 110: July 31, 1826. Ibid., 
A'ol. 194: Oct. 12, 1825. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 44: Oct. 9, 1843, No. 3. 
.Anson, ‘‘.About Others and Myself,” 285. Lowell, ‘‘Colonial Civil 
Service.” 8-9. Buckley, ‘‘Singapore,” II, 616-18, 676. 

(48) Lowell, ‘‘Colonial (ivil Service,” 11-14. 
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Haileybury who were sent to India were required to study 
Oriental languages and law at the colleges cstahlislied at Bombay, 
iladras and Calcutta before beginning their workq^') No similar 
institution existed in the Straits for the study of Malay, Siamese 
and Chinese, and the Civil Servants learned them on their own 
initiative in their spare time. The records do not contain much 
information on the subject, but it would seem that a knowledge 
of the languages was not compulsory, and that information regard- 
ing native laws and customs was gradually acquired in the course 
of their duties. The language of which a knowledge was most 
essential was Malay, since it was the “ lingua franc.i ” of the 
Strait.s. By l.S'riS however very'few of the Ci\il Servants knew it.( ’’") 
Those who had studied Siamese were far fewer ; indeed tlu' only 
officials who spoke it appear to have been Captain Burney and 
Lieutenant Low, officers of the Madras army who gained a know- 
ledge of it while stationed in the Straits.!’’’) After 1830 a few 
of the officials learned Chinese, especially Bonham, (lovernor from 
1837 to 1843, who devoted himself to the study of the Chinese 
language and customs. (’-) 'Fhe importance of a knowledge of the 
languages was however recognised by the Penang Council, and at 
least after 18'2fi an effort was made to encourage their study. 
.Vhsence from office during regular hours for this purpose was 
forbidden; but an allowance was generally made to the student for 
paying his munslii ", or native teacher. The examination in 
Malay, which was held by senior members of the civil scrvii'c, 
embraced the subjects of ^lalav grammer, <'onversational ilalay, 
translation from Lnglish into Malay, and Malay into Lnglish. 
Successful candidates were given a bonus of lls’lODb (at that time 
about £'LLj). For ])roficiency in Chinese or Siamese the bonus 
was Ks35()() (about t'3tl4). The most successful candidates were 
appointed Translators of the nati\e languages, and were given an 
increase of salary abo^e the fixed office allowance of from about 
.t‘?2 to a month. In some cases a imudi larger bonus was 
granted. Lieutenant I.ow for exanqtle was given £4")() in ]8'14 
for proliciency in Siamese.!’'-’) When the Penang Presidency 
ceased to exist in 1830 these regulations were abolished, and no 
further reward was given for the study of native languages.!”^) 
It appears uncertain xvhether a knowledge of them was now made 
compulsory, but in 18(17 Sir Hercules Bobinson reported that all 
the Indian officials in the Straits knew Malay.! ''') I'bc failure to 

(49) Ibiil., to. .\nu'ric;.n Historii-al Review, 1899, p. '267 — H. M. 

Stephens. 

(.50) S. S. R., Vol., 184: .Vpril l.l, 1S28. 

(.51) Ibid., Vol. 94 passiin. 

(.52) “.Xmer. Hist. Review” — .Ir.ii., 18!.9, pp. 2.5(3-58, IT. M. Stephens. 

(5.8) S. S. R., Vol. 94: Passim. H.id., Vol. 95: .Tuly 22, 1824 Ibid., 
Vol. 110: .Inly 81, 1,820. Ibid., Vol. 119: Xov. 20 and 29, 1827. Ibid., Vol. 
184: April 15 and Xov. 24, 1828, and passim. 

(54) B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 5(3: Bee. 7, 1830, No. 18. 

(55) P. P., t’oimnand Paper 8672, (186(3), p. 15, (Vol. LTI). 

iy'.i5j Royal A'^ialic Society. 
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laaki* a kiuiwU'ilue of iiatiM- l;ui»'uiicce.s ( ompul-orv was of less 
iia]'iiirtanee than it wottld nthonvise have hooii sinec until ahout 
Isoo tiie Straits ( loverniiifrit was mainlv coiuposed of ex-menihers 
of the o!(l I’eiiaiip' and Ttciu-ooloii (ti\il Services, many of whom 
knew the i\lalat' lano’nafte well. 

’idle survival of tiiese officials was of preat importance in the 
hi'torv of the Civil Ser\ i( e after 1830. Without their long local 
experience the depleted staff worud have Immd the task of govern- 
tiient vastly more diffiettlt. When the Eastern Presidency was 
aijolir-heil in 1S30 tlu re were ahout twentv Co\enanted officials 
in the Straits, while the nnmher of positions was reduced to eight. 
'Jdie Diiei-tors refused to allow tho.se who were thus deprived of 
their jiosts to he transferred to the Indian Civil Service, hut gave 
them the alternative' of retiring on pensions or of being retained 
ill the Straits as unemployed supernumeraries. ’J’heir salaries 
were to he small hut as vacancies oectirrcd they would he re- 
appointed to the Sti-aits Civil Service. The Directors also decided 
tiiat no further cadets shotdd lie sent out from England to join 
the Sti-iits ailniiiiistration. .\)1 vaiaiieies wliieli should occur 
alter the last of tlie supernumeraries had heen reappointed were 
to !)(' Hlled hy moniliers of the P>engal Civil Service. (=“) Several 
of the e.v-utlieials retired on the pensions oll'ered, but over half 
]ireferred to remain. It tlni' hajipened that until 185.j practically 
all the moiv important po'itions. and until abont 1813 every post 
was held hv former menilier' of tile Penang Civil Service. -Vs 
late as iMtio there vvas 'till mie survivor of the old regime. W. 'P. 
Lewi', the h’c'ident Councillor of Penang. ('T It vvas only ahout 
LS4.1 that Bengal civilians began to he aii]iointed. 

Pour typical eases may lie <|Uoted as examples of how long 
llie men trainetl in the Penang Civil Service continued in office 
in the Strait'. .Samuel (ieorge Bonham, who entered the Ben- 
( Helen Civil Service in l.Sjs. was transferred to the Straits 
.''ettlemeiits in l,Sv;4. and heiaiiie .Vssi'tant Pesident of Singapore. 
Prem ls;i7 to 1.S43 h<‘ vvas Ceverimr of the Straits Settlements. 
Cviing- to hi' knowledge of the Chiiie'e language ami eustoms he 
via' ap[iointed (ioveriier of Hong Kong from 1S4S to 18,54. He 
played an inpiortant jiart in the early history of Hong Kong, and 
ell lii' retirement vvas made a hanuiet.l ”''') .\nellier examjile wa' 
K. .\. Blundell, a graduate of the Comjiany's college at .Vddis- 

he. w ho ( ame to the Straits as a Writer in Isgii. He graduallv 

I'e'c 111 laiik. hecomiiig Ite.-ideiit Couiu iller of IMalacea and Penang 

(•Vii) ] If-putclu' to Heng;il, Vol. till; .Ajiiil 7, l'2;i. P. IS.il-oi! 
!.\', ji. 7'g (Vol. I of oil Affniis of tlio K. Iiol. ( 'o. ) ’ ’ 

(•'e) Stij.liiii'. “.\mi-r. Hi't. Ki-v iixv. ” .liiii. 1 S9!l, p, 2.75 2(52. 

15 ') P. 1’., II. of No. 25ft of J,. IP (Vol. XL). ’ 

(59) Sti'plii iis, “ .Vmor. Hist, ill-view, ” .Lei. 1 S99, ]i. 25li, 25S. S. S. K., 
A 111. 194: lil t, 12, 1.'25. B. Pol. Knngi- 122, Vol. 59: Alari-h 5 1824 

Xo. 49. Hiiikley ‘ ‘ Snig.-i pore. ^ ^ I, M'A-M. ’ ’ 

■httii'ti'll II Ift ij'l ti Hiniiih [\'ol. r. Part II, 
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and finally Governor, from 1S55 to C'hiireh. wlio was 

Eesideiit t'oimeillor of Singapore for nineteen years, from I^'IT 
until his resianation In ]8o(;. joined the Beneoolen t’ivil Service 
ill 181d, and was traiisfeiTed to the Straits in Samuel 

Garling, who entered the Beneoolen service in 1H(I9, was trans- 
ferred to the Straits in 1821. From 1839 to ISjo he was 
suecessivelv Besident Goiincillor of Malacca and Fenanir, and 
Assistant Eesideiit at Sing’apore. After forty-six years' service, 
he retired on a pension of ti'ioO a year.("-) 

The iMadras Army also supplied the Straits witii some of its 
ablest officials. From an early date the garrison was drawn from 
[Madras, and a number of the oHicers .-tudied Malay as a hobby. 
Those who became prolicieut were often detached from their 
regiments for administrative work.('’'9 Captain Burney, who made 
the treatv cvitli Siam in IS’KI. entered the Straits serxice in this 
manner.C'*) Another typical case was that of (foloiiel -lames l.ow. 
ail otficer of [Madras [Xatixe Jnl'antry. wlio joined the Penang 
establislnnent in 181s. Me studied both Malay and Siamese, and 
was several times sent as envoy to native state.- in eonneetion 
with Burney’- mi.-sion to Siani.t''’ ) From 1853 to 1840 lie was 
in (•harge oi' I’roxince \Velle>ley. lie then heeaiim .V-sii-tant I’esi- 
dent at Singaiiore. and in is.lo returned to Furope.l'"') In ISliO 
six out of the niiu‘teen members of the a-lministration. ineluding, 
the liosident Couiuillor of Malaeea, were ollicers of the Madras 
Army-C”) Between 18:>(i and istil two of the Goxernors of thi* 
Straits Settlements were also '^^adra.- army oltieers. namely Colonel 
Butterworth. Deputy (Quartermaster General of tin' Madras Army, 
who was Goxenior from 1S43 to l-Soo, and Colonel Gavenagii, 
Goxernor from fS.lS to IStil. .\either had had anv prexiou- 
ex])erieme in Malaya, sim-e their whole careers had bemi spent 
ill India. The appointments were for this rea-on nnusiud, hut 
Butterxvorth and Caveiiagh proxed to he txxo of the most ea|iahle 
governors sent to Malaya. ('■'') 

(1)0; S. S. H., Vdl. !I4: fell. r>. 1^:14. 11, id.. Mil; .Vug. 7, 

Huckiov. “ -siiigaiiorp, ” ]I. ."iaT, 019, 000. I*. Pub., Range 13, Vid. 69: 

April Jg, 1S4,S, X’o. 7-S. 

(01) Buckley. “ JSiiig;i]M,! e ” — 1, :i;1.5-:17. 8. !S. K., Vol. lull: -June 3a, 

l.S3r,. Ibid., Y(d.‘l94: Oet. 12, 1,S2.'>. I. Pub., Range IS.S, Vol. 39: Oet. 24, 
IS.VO, Xo. 40-49. 

(02) S. S. R., Yol. 194: Oet 12, 1.S2.7. B. Pub., Range 13. Yol. 44: 
Oet. 9, 1.S43, X’o. 3. Uidia Kiiiaiu-ial, Range 210, Yol. 53: -Tune 1.5, 
is.5.5, x’o. no. 

(03) iSteidiens, “ Anier. Hist. Reviexv,” .Tan. 1S99, p. 25.5. 

(04) V. Ch.apter on “ Anglo-iSiaiiiese Relations.” 

(05) Ibid. 

(00) S. S. it., Y(d. 00: .Ian. 1, ISl.S. B. Pub., Range 13, V'ol. 34: -Vug. 
19, ;ind Xov. IS, 1,S40. Bm-klev. ‘‘Singapore,” I, 300. 

(07) P. P., 11. of r., Xo. 2.59 of 1.S02, p. 19 (Yol. XB). 

(Os) B. Pub.. E;uige 13. Yol. 44: Oet. 9, 1S43. Xo. 3. Buekley, 
‘‘Singapore,” 11, OlO-l-'l, 070. 
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The Bneovonanted Civil Servants in the Straits were usually 
residents of ilalaya employed as the Government had need of their 
services. The Company’s rule that only the less important and 
less lucrative posts were open to them was on the whole observed, 
but on se\( ral occasions it was broken. The reason was that it 
was very dillicult to find Covenauted servants qualified to deal 
with tlic peculiar problems of iMalaya, so that the administration 
was compelh'd to use the services of local residents.(““) The rule 
was most completely broken in the case of W. T. Lewis, an Ln- 
covenanted olficial at Bencoolen from 1806 to 1824. He was 
transferred to the Straits, and obtained the favour of Governor 
Fullerton, who made him head of the Land Department at 
Malacca.!'") In 1«40 he became Assistant at Penang, then Eesi- 
dent Councillor oE ^Malacca, and finally, in 18.55, Eesident 
Councillor of Penang, one of the most important posts in the 
administration. Lewis held this position until he retired in 
1860. ("M 4’liis case appears to be unique in the early history of 
the Straits Settlement.s. Another ITicovenanted official who held 
an important office was Duninan, who was Commissioner of Police 
at Singapore from 18.56 to 1871, and Assistant Eesident.('-) 
M esterhout. a Dutch inhabitant of Malacca, was in charge of 
Xaning at ter its conquest in 1832, and in 1837 was appointed 
Assistant at ilalacca. In each case the appointment was avowedly 
made because no one else could be found equally competent to 
undertake the work.)"*) A tair number of other instances are to 
be lound of I nt ovcnanted officials holding important positions. 

1 he ( i\ il Si*r\ ice in British 5.1alaya was tlius, as the Gov(*rnor- 
Geiieial of India wrote in 18.)P, “ nearly as mixed in its material 
as the pojmlation whicii it govcrn.s."('A The disappearance of 
the members of tin- old Penang Ser\ice did not lessen the efficiency 
of tlie government. .8,, thoroughly had they trained their suli- 
ordinatcs that their influence lasted long after their disappearance. 
In 18(i7 the Government was conducted by a verv competent bodv 
of officials, with si>lendid traditions of duty. 8ir Hercules Eobiii- 
.son, who was sent to report on the conditions existing in the 
. Settle ments .iust before the transfer to the Colonial Office, paid 


(69) 
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Bueklev, 
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Consultations. Range 1ST, Yol. 57: .Tan. 13, IS.Tl, 

V. ( hajiter on ‘ ‘ Malacca Land Problem. ’ ’ 

P. P., II. of ('..Xo. 2.59 of 1862. j,. 19 (A’ol. XL) B Pub 
, Vol 34: 8ept. bS, ISin. Xo. 11. I. Pub., Range ISS, Yol. (i : Aim 
Xo. 11. Ibid., A ol. 13: Peb. 2, 1S5.5, Xo. 8. ^ 

I. Financial: Range 210, Vol. .53: June 1.5 
“Singapore,” 1, 394-97. ’ 

B. Pub., Range 13, Ayd. 64: .Tunc 2, 

P. P., H, of C.. Xo. 2.59 of 1862, 

P. P., 11. of ('., Xo. 2.59 of 1862 


18.5.5, Xo. 116-21. 
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p. 19, (Vol. XL). 
P. 13, (Yol. XL). 
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high tribute to the calibre and qualifications of the Straits Civil 
Service. 

Only in one respect, the absence of a separate Malayan Cii il 
Service, did the cstahlishinent fail to meet with his approval. In 
1830 the Directors had decided that in future no graduates of 
Haileybnry should be a])])ointed directly to the Straits, but tluit 
when vacancies occurred they should be filled by men detached 
from Bengal. The result did not answer their anticipations. 
Bengal civilians began to be appointed to ifalaya about 1S45. 
Tliey were given subordinate i»ositions, and it was intended to 
advance them to the higlier offices when they had gained a know- 
ledge of local conditions. Governor Buttei'worth supported the 
experiment, but in 1854 he informed the Government of India 
that it had failed. Owing to the small number of important 
positions the chances of iiroinotion were very few compared with 
those of Bengal. Everyone therefore after a short experience 
■wished to return to India. The requests were granted, and Butter- 
worth predicted that this would always be the attitude ‘‘with 
every civil servant possessing energy and ambition.'' The ad- 
ministration lost tlieir servici's just when their local experience 
was making them valuable. (‘^) The Governor-General of India, 
Lord Canning, in 1859 described the situation in even stronger 
terms. He wrote that since India “now. . . .has no Chinese ser- 
vice in which its officers can look for advancement as they ris'i 
in standing, in truth, it has come to this, that no offici'r of the 
Indian Ci\il Service will willingly go to the Straits for a 
permanency, except in the position of governor. To be transferred 
there at the beginning of his career, on the understanding that 
he shall remain attached to the Straits throughout the whole or 
even the greater portion of it, would involve so large a sacrifice of 
prospects on the part of a young Indian Civil Servant, that he 
cannot reasonably be ex[)ccted to make it.’’ (''*) 

Lord Canning also emiiliasized the “ absolute necessity for 
the Straits officials receiving a special training instead of being 
left to gain their knowledge in the course nf their work. He 
described the existing system as " a positive evil." Indian 
officers have no opportunity of acquiring experience of the habits 
or the language of either ilalays or Chinese, and accordingly, 
when officers are sent to the Straits, they have eicrything to learn. 
The Government of India is unable to keep a close watch upon 
their efficiency; the field is so narrow as to afford little or no room 
to the Governor of the Settlements for e.xercising a power of 

(76) Stephens, “.\mer. Hist. Keview,” Jan. 1899, 264. P. P., 
(3672,) 1866, p. 1.5, (Vol. LII). 

(77) B. Pub., Eaiige 13, Vol. 6.5: July 28, 1847, Xo. 2. Ibul., Vol. 
66: Oct. 27, 1847. India Home Consult. Range 187, Vol. 57: Jan. 13, 1854, 
Xo. 50-55. 

(78) P. P., H. of C., Xo. 259 of 1862, p. 13 (Vol. XL). 
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'(‘k“eli()n ill rf.-DinniLaidinf^ to a \ai-aiit oflice ; and there is 
i-onsfMjiiently so coinplete an ahsenee of stimnlus to exertion, tlint 
it nia v irell he doubted wlrether Indian civil officers sent to the 
Straits ever hceoiue tlioronplily well (jiialified for, or heartily 
interested in tlu' duties tliey have to diseharpe. The character of 
tlu' Chinese, the most important and at times a very unnianape- 
ahlo part of the pojuilalion of the Straits Settleinents, is quite 
dilfereiit from that of any people with which Indian officers have 
to (leal. . . .('riiey ar(‘) the very opposite of our Indian fellow suh- 
jects." (' ') Sir Hen tiles Jlohinson apreed with Lord Canning, 
and advisei] the Colonial (Iffice that cadets should he smit out to 
learn the hinunages and < twloms of tiie Chinese and Malays, and 
a separate Sti-aits Civil Service hnilt up, composed of men specially 
tiMined in tlie pemiliar cmulition.s of Malaya. From the ai - 
(cptanee of this polity has arisen the t'i\il Service in Briti.sh 
Malaya as it exists to-day. 

(7!)) Jbid. 

(so) P. P., ('(imnuind Paper 3l!7-, (IStiti), p. 10, (Vol. Lll). 
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( llArTKl! VI. 


The Malacca Land Problem 1825-1884. 

The mor-t serious )>rol)leiu Avith \vhic!i the HoveriiiiK ut of ihe 
Straits Settlement;- had to deal at ilalaeea was land settlement. It 
has been ajitly (h--eribed a' “■ one lon<!: hi'*orv of want ol’ kno'v- 
led.S'e on one nide, and I'raiid and evasion on the other.”t'' In 
order to iinderstai'd tlie peenliar ditlieulties it i^ necessary n, 
describe briidly the ilalay form of laiid-temire. aeeording to whicli 
the Dutch land-holders of Malacca lield their estates in lS‘1-1. lly 
the Tlalfiy cotle all land was the property of the Ilaja. w!io iuid the 
right. 

(1) (o dispose (jf all waste (i.e. uncultivati .1 ) lands as he 
chose ; 

(2) to receive a percentage, mnally one-tciitli. of th ,' produce 
of all cultivated lands; 

(3) to cxait forced service from hi- raayats or peasantry. It 
was unpaid, and neither its jiature nor amount was deiined 
by Malay law. 

The raayat also lunl certain right' which were a- inalienable 
as thos(' of his feudal sujierior. 

(1) He was usually permittc-d by Ids llaja to take up without 
interference as much waste land as he could cultivate. 
The reason for this was that the pojudation was small. 
whih‘ the land area was large and covered with such heavy 
jungle as to he usele-s until it luul lieon cleared. 

(2) He could not !«■ ejected from hi- land as long a- 

(i) he rendered the foriod service demanded, and paid a 
])ercentage of his produce, mually one-temh. to his 
llaja ; 

(ii) he did not let his land go out of cultivation. In the 
(■ase of rice fields, for example, the ]iToprietary rights 
lasted as long as the area was under cultivation, and 
for three year- therealter; while in the case of 
orchards, they lasted as long as any fruit tree survived 
as evidence that the land had formerly been cul- 
tivated. The rules for other \arieties of farm-land 
followed the sanie jiriiiciph*. In all ca'C', when the 
land went out of culti\ation the lormcr owner ceased 
to have any claim to it. It then liccame Waste Land 
(lanali inati, ‘‘dead land”) and could he granted hy 
the I’aja to whomsex-ver he chose. 

(1) J. R. A. ts. 8. B., XIIT, loo. W. E. ilaxwelb 
lOif.")] Royal Ashiiir Sodrly. 
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It will be observed that despite the Baja's nominal right to all 
the land, as long as the raayat complied with the conditions under 
which he held it he could not be ejected. 

When a Baja granted lands to a favourite — whether waste or 
cultivated, or both — he did not thereby surrender his own title to 
it, nor did he in any way interfere with the rights of the cultivators. 
All that he gave up to the grantee was the power to exercise the 
royal {)rivileges of 

( 1 ) disposing of all waste lands, and 

(2) collecting the tenth from the raayats. 

In other words, the ajipa'rent owner of a tract of land was not a 
landlord in the English sense, hut was really, to use the Indian 
term, a sort of Zemindar. lie could not claim the ownership of his 
land — that lay with the Baja — nor disj)osse?s his tenants; his sole 
right was to collect from his estate.s, a revenue the amount of which 
were fixed by custom. The exact jiosition of what one may call 
the Malay Zemindar is a ])oint of the utmost importance, since this 
was really the status of the so-called Dutch Proprietors who in 1825 
were in possession of Malacca Territory. (') 

The reason for this was simple : the Portuguese, and after 
them the Dutch, on their conquest of Malacca, .simply retained the 
unwTitten native land-tenure unchanged. In the other Dutch 
possessions, even in Java, the centre of their power, they consistentlv 
followed the .same policy. Purthermor? the Dutch archives at 
Malacca show that they upheld the customary rules of native land- 
tenure there, and did not draw up any other system of land-laws. 
About 1S2I the government of Holland considered the advisability 
of enacting a code of regulations which was founded in all respects 
upon native custom and had nothing in common with any European 
system. Owing to the apjHoaching transfer of Malacca the project 
was drot)ped. From these consideration.= it is clear that the so- 
called Dutch Pro})rictors who in 1825 claimed to be the landlords 
of their estates in the English sense of the term were really nothinci' 
more than Malay Zemindars. The title to tb.eir lands remained 
with the Government, as the inheritor of the rights of the ancient 
Sultan.N of Malacca whom the Portuguese had expelled in 1511; 
and all that they bad received from the Dutch Company was the 
right to collect and enjoy the tenth from their lands. This they 
did through Chinese farmers i.e. individuals who bought from them 
the rigid to collect it, Jii.-t as they hoiight the opium, and other 
farms, in Penang and Singajiore. Thc.se concessions must have 
been of very little value to the Dutch Proprietors owing to the 
re-triction- upon agriculture, and it is jirobalile th.it thev never 
lived oil or visited their lands. They were absentee Zemindars, 
taking no interest in their estate.s beyond trving to secure as hio-h 
a price a^ possible for the sale o f their privileges. The Projirietors 
(2) Ibid., 77-9.3, lU.3-110. 
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undoubtedly understood their own ]iosition, although the Ilrilish 
officials did not, and for some years they tried to deceive the Straits 
Government into treating them ais “ bona fide ” owners of the 
soil.{“) As subsequent pages show, it required much toilsome 
investigation of the archives of Malacca l>efore the new adminis- 
tration ascertained that their real status was the one outlined above. 

When the Company’s officials arrived from Penang in 1825 
they found that with the exception of tlie small state of Xaning, 
the whole of Malacca Territory outside the limits of the town was 
in the pos.-^ession of a few individuals, the majority of whom were 
Dutch, who claimed to be, not Zemindars, but the absolute owners 
of their property, jungle as well as cultivated land. The raayats 
they declared were merely their tenants.('‘) The “ Projnietors,” 
as they called themselves, were trying to succeed in a colossal game 
of bluff, trusting to llritish ignorance <*f local conditions to alter 
their status from that of Zemindars to absolute owners of the soil. 
It might have been expected that since ^Malacca had already been 
held by the Company’s troops from 171)5 to 1818, much information 
would have l)een acquired about local conditions. The earlici 
occupation however liad been military and of uncertain duration. 
The administration aiqioars to have continued niiicli as it had been 
under the Dutch Comjiany, the Pritisli Ilesidcnt not interfering 
or interesting himself greatly in it. The only changes seem to have 
hoeii the removal of the restrictions on trade and agriculture and 
Lord Jlinto’s abolition of judicial torture. ('' 1 The Comjiany was 
therefore unable to secure any enligbtenment from this source. 

Governor Fullerton «t once ordered an investigation to be 
undertaken, in order to discover wliether the Projirictors’ claims 
were true. To obtain reliable information was by no means easy. 
Those best qualified to explain the situation, the Proprietors them- 
selves, were the last j>ersons to wreck the game which they were 
jdaying; and the only other source of information, tlie Dutch 
archives at Malacca [iresented many hidiculties. Two centuries of 
neglect, and white ant.s h.ad utterlv destroyed many of the records, 
while of those which survived some were almost iudecijihera'nle. To 
eaj) the climax, when tlie Dutch administration left ilalacca it 
carried off jiart of the archives, including all the original deeds 
granting their lands to the Proi)rietors. Cnder these circunistauees 
])rogTes.s was slow, and between 1825 and 1827 meetings of the 
council held to settle the land question had several times to be 
postjioiied in ordiu that a further investigation of the records might 
be made.(“i It was not until 1828 that the matter was finally 

(3) Ibid., 93-11.'), t4S-')2. 8. IS. K., Vol. IGS-.Tan. 30, ISHS. Fullerton’s 
Minute. 

(4) .J.IL A. 8. 8. B., Xni, 1.'52. .T. 1. A., 11, 73I)-4U. lion. F. A. 
Blumleli, later (lovenior of the 81raits. S. 8. K., Vol. 17^, July .7, 1827. 

(.7) .1. It. A. 8.8. B., XI 11, 14.8. 

(6) Ibid., L72, 8. 8. K., Vol. IGS. .Tan. 30, 1S2S and ,8. 8. R., 5'ol., 1.2. 
July 5, 1827. 
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settled, and e\e;! then .serious mistakes were made thrCMigli 
iguoraiiee. 

The first ini])urtaiit meeting held to consider the ilalac-ea land- 
problem ajijiears tfi have been on JnU' 5. 1S27. The di.scussion was 
summed uji in an able Minute of Governor Tullerton.(^) He 
pointed out tliat since all the original deeds granting land had been 
taken awav bv the Dutch in Id'!-), it was very difficult to ascertain 
the exact rights of the (iovernment, the rroprietor-, and the 
Raavats. M’liat evidence had lieeu obtained from the archives 
however c(jntrailicted the claims of the I’roprietors that they were 
not Zemindars but absolute owners of the soil. Furthermore the 
evideme apjieared to slunv that the grant.« had been made in order 
to encourage certain form.s of agriculture, and that the go^ eminent 
had the right to resume nnenltivated land. The I’roprietons had 
med tlieir jirivilegc^ and neglected all their obligations, sc that the 
tiovoriimeut i-^eemed to have a legal right to take away their estate^. 
On their part the Proprietors did not question the legality of this 
attitude. Imt contended that it was un.iust since they were unaware 
that the jios^e-^'inn of their land involved any lialiilities — presuiri- 
ahly hccaus(‘ they had never taken the trouble to find out the terms 
of their grants, and the Dutch (Jovernment liad heeii equally la.x 
in enforcing them. 

‘When an attenqit was made to discover the relations existing 
between the Proiirictors and the Jhiayats. confusion and coutradic 
tioii became even more marked. The Proprietors claimed to l>c the 
al'i'olute owners of tlieir estates, both waste land -and cultivated; 
yet in the next breath, they admitted that wliile there was no law 
fixing rent tlie general custom wa.s for tlio landlord to receive one 
tenth of the produce. Tliey al'O admitted that as long as the 
tenant paid it he could not lie evicted, and could sell, mortgage or 
lieqiieatli lii.' farm, or increase it by taking up waste laud at will. 
Fullerton -nw the ineonsi'teney in sucli statement^, and made a 
^hI■ewd giic"- at the Proprietors’ real position. De was already 
-trongly inclined to believe that the tenth deseribed as the usual 
rent, was not a l.uid-reiit at all, but a tax — the immemorial right 
of the IMalay Paja to one-tenth of the jiroduce of his lands. The 
Dutch Corapanv, a- the iiilieritor of this right, had granted it to 
the Proprietor.s, who were therefore, he suspected, not tli-c ah.solute 
and nnfcttcrcd owner' of their land, Imt merely individuals who 
liad the right to a jictceutage of the produce. Xo d- ci'ion was made 
howiA'cr. and the (pie'tioji wa' iio'iponed pending further investiga- 
tion. 


(Ml Man h i. Js'D. the h'e'id.-nt Couimdlor ,,f .tfalaca rejiortcd 
to the Penang Coum il that so far a.s lie could a.seertaiii the wording 
of the grants did not warrant the com hi'inn that they were irnvoi'o 

( ( ) S. S. R , \ 111. 17lJ. Jiilv I, is2r, 
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-able, the rruprietor? (-onteiided-l'’) About the same time a 
eloeument tvas tUscoxered in the archives whiili proved that Fuller- 
ton’s surmi-e \va< lorveet. and that the “Proprietors” were not 
land-owners, but Zemindars. This was a' proeiamation issued bv 
the Futeh Government in 18Ph referring to one in IITS which 
ex})ressly forbade Proprietors to demand more than one-tenth of 
the jiroiluee from their ienants. The Couueil met on Januan ;^o, 
IS'28, and agreed that the jirot lamation proved that tb.e Dutch 
Conipanv had given uj>, not the aliMdute right of owner-'lnp to the 
soil, but nierelv the goxernnu'nt's riglit to eolle(t from it one-tenth 
of the jiruduee. The Duteli Pro]irietors " hatl no otlier ela’ins upon 
the ]irodme. nor upon the oecupi'U's. not founded in abuse.’’ 

Tlu' lultivutors were the real proprietors of the soil.('’) It 
was therefore clear that to take over the lambs woubl not be an 
act of high-handed sjioliation. but would be perfectly ji'^titiable. 
jirovided the Proprietors were com])ensatKl. Tliat to do so was 
de-iralile. the (fovernor and his Council did not doubt for a 
moment. In the first ]>lace, the 1‘roprietors had dun' nuthir.g to 
encourage agriculture, and did not e\en take' 'Utlicient inti'rc't in 
their ('states to collect the tenth, jireferring to farm it out to Chinese. 
So negligent were they that they did not even know tb.e aimuuit 
which was due to thtin. so that in pvaetiee they I'eeeixed from the 
Chinese far less than one-tenth. "The Proprietors will neither 
( ultivate the laud tin mselvt's or allow others to do sq. pew of 
them liaxt' e\er uuilted the town of .Malacca or visited estates not 
lifteen miles distant.”{ "') Dcs|)ite the great fertility of the soil, 
onlv .boon ai res were under cultixation in the whole of iMuhieea 
I'erritorv. and a district which could easily he self-sujiporting had 
to import o\er half of its grain. 'I'he Council fi'lt persuaded that 
if tiie deadening incubus of the Proprietors weri' removi'd. agri- 
culture would greatlv im-rense. ( “) The second cousidi'r.ition. winch 
stronglv intlueiKed the Council, was that tlii' Malay raavats sulVi'red 
ureat oppression, hecausc c>i tin* Proprietor’s practice cif annually 
aiietoning the I'ight to eolleit the tenth to the Chine-e. The 
Proprietors made no altemid to protect their raavats from e.xfovticn, 
and the tax-collector “ liaving only one year’s interi'sl in the 
eountrv, extracts from it the most he can. and it appears. . . .that 
moreover their s,.r\iees arc required, and labour exacted from the 
tenants: in short thev are kept in a state of xvissalage and servitude 
(piite ineoiisisteiit with the eiicour igemeiit of eultixatiou. Ihe 
right of levying the governmciit rent, (arries with it all the real 
jiower of the state; that right vested in the Dutih ]iroprietovs, 

(S) S. S. A'lil. nii. S. S. K., Vol. Iti.t. Dheitnis Letters to I’enaiig, 
June 17, ISllU. 

(ii) S. S. tt.. Ycil. ICis. S. S. K., Yol. 171. Uiieitors’ l.etter to 'Penang, 
Sejit. ;;o, isil!). 

(1(1) S. S. K., Yol. 172, .Tuly .I, l's27. 

(11) 11)1(1., S. n. K., KiS; .tan. 30, ISgS. 

1T2.')J Hiiunl A'^inlir 
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by them transferred in tiie tnass to Chinese, has established a power 
and influence in that class too great even for the officers of Govern- 
ment to hold in check.” ('-) 

Last, but by no means least, the Council confidently hoped that 
eventually as a result of tlie increa.sed cultivation which they 
believed would follow the elimination of the Proprietors, the revenue 
Avould increase sufficiently to pay the cost of the administration of 
ilalacca. Hitherto there had always been a heavy annual deficit, 
for while the exjienses of government were large, only a small 
revenue was obtained from a decaying settlement with a rapidly 
decreasing trade and a stagnant agriculture. (‘H 

A further consideration however influenced the Governor more 
tlian any of the foregoing: he wished to make Malacca the cajiital of 
the .Straits Settlements. As the former centre of Malay, Dutch 
and Portuguese power in the Peninsula, it had amongst Malays a 
prestige immoasurahly greater than Penang or Singapore. The 
central position, within two clays' .sail of Singapore and four of 
Penang, made Malacca more suitable than either of the other two 
towns for the headquarters of the garrison in the .Straits. “ In a 
political point of view it is conveniently situated for combatting” 
the intrigues of Siam in the Malay states, and “it is ])esides near 
enough to the south end of the Straits to watch the proceedings of 
the -Vetherlands Government.” Knowing that the soil of Malacca 
was fertile, and that eleven-twelfths of it were uncultivated, Ful- 
lerton was convinced that with “unremitting zeal and c.vertioii” on 
the part of the government, agriculture would, as in India, prosper 
e-xceedingly under the security and justice of British rule. To deny 
the ]) 0 .-".sil)ilitv of this “seems a ])erfect libel oji Britisli adminis- 
tration.” Fullerton saw that with the comj)etition of Penang and 
Singapore, Malacca’s days as a great trading-centre were over, and 
that “it must look entirely to its own agricultural rc-sources for im- 
provement.” In this it had a great advantage over the other two. 
settlements hocau.'^e far more land was available for cultivation. 
Fullerton believed that the agriculture of Malacca could be in- 
creased to such an e.xtcnt that it would not only ])rovide sufficient 
revenue to cover the cost of administration. Imt would also grow 
enough rice to feed the whole po[>ulation of the Straits Settlement.s. 
They would thus no longer be dependent for the greater part of their 
food upon Kedah. Sumatra, and Java., which being outside the con- 
trol of the Penang Presidency, sometimes c-aincd much distress by 
raising barriers again.st e.\i)ort.(’'‘) Because of very inaccurate 
information, Fullerton’s terms to the Pro[)rietors were too liberal, 
hut at least, hi' actions were not due to blind and reckless extra- 
vagance. 

(12) .S. S. R., A'ol. 16.S. .Tan. .Id, 1828. 

(I.T) S. S, R,, A fil, 127. .July .7, 182/. S. S. R.^ A'ol. 195; Directors^ 
Letter to Penang, .lune IT, 1829. S. S. R., 128: April 7 18”8 

( 14) 8. .8. R., 127: July .5, 1827. 8. 8. R., ]28: April 7, 1828. 

Journal Malayan Branch [Yol. I, Part II, 
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For all these reasons The Council decided to huy l)ack from 
the Proprietors their right to levy the tenth on all cultivated lands, 
about 5000 of the 64000 acres in Malacca Territory. It declined 
to recognize that they had any title to the Waste Land, and at once 
resumed possession without compensation. (*''’) The Proprietors 
acquiesced in the justice of this step, and made no demands for 
compensation. They were also willing to sell their right to the 
tenth. (^'■) Many of the titles were questionable, and a large- 
number of the estates had grown hv dubious means. Xevertheless 
the Council decided to treat the Proprietors generouslv ; “ the 
circumstance of their having been long in ])os.-iession of the rights, 
suc/i as ilipy are, is the main .argument to induce the oiler of 
pecuniary conii)ensatiou for theii resumption.” ('") It therefore 
decided that the I’roprietors should surren<ler all their rights m 
return for animal pensions, “ the full equivalent of what they now 
receive. . . .payable as long as the British Government shall remain 
in possession of Malacca.”!’") 

Lewis, the Superintendent of Lands at Malacca, was ordered 
to negotiate with the Proprietors. On June 13, 1828, he reported 
to the Council that the tenth on almost all the lands had been trans- 
ferred to the Company, in return for a total annual compensation 
of about £173.5,11.0. (’■•’) The transfer of the lands was not com- 
plete, a few small estates, amounting in all to four or five square 
miles, being left unredeemed because their Proprietors were absent 
from Malacca, or legally incapable of making a contract. In 1884 
they were still unredeemed.!’”) As a temjiorary measure, the 
tenth Avas farmed from July to December 1828; but on December 
11, 1828, the Penang Council ordered that in future it should not 
be farmed, but collected by the Malacca Land Department.!”) 
Full infonnation of the Government’s land-policy was sent to the 
Directors, and in their reply they expre.«sed themselves as ex- 
tremely glad ” that the Proprietor’s rights had been redeemed. 
They also approved the Council's proposal to manage the lands 
directly.!”) 

In the same despatch the Directors gave their approval to the 
code of land-laws which had been submitted to them. Pending 
their decision, the regulations had already l)een in force as a 
temporary measure since 1828.!”) This code, Eegulation IX of 

(15) Ibid., S. S. K., 16S: Jan. 30, 1828. 

(16) Ibid. 

(17) Ibid. 

(18) Ibid. 

(19) S. S. B., IGS; .luiic 13, 18,88. Probably through a copyist’s 
error, the compensation in Lewis’ Keport is given as £15,370 and Bs 17,100. 
Both are wrong, the right amount being Bs 17,3.54 (B. Pub., Bangc 13, Vol. 
42: J.an. 25, 1843, Xo 1; J. I. A., II, 740, Blundell: Braddell, “Statistics,” 
11, 55. 

(20) .1. B. A. S. S. B., XIII, 164. Sir W. E. Maxwell. 

(21) S.'S. B., X’ol. 168: June 13, June 2.5, and December 11, 1S28. 

(22) S. S. B., 195: Despatch of Sei't. 30, 1829. 

(23) S. S. B., 168: June 25, 1828. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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1830. was laTizely resjxnisible for the creation of the Malacca land 
pnjblcm. ( -■* ) Vet in inajiv res])ecta the laws were admirable, and 
'bowed that tlie Penang Council understood Malay land-tenure. 
'Fhe (loYernnicnt was declared to hare the right to oiie-tenth of 
the produce < 1 !' all eultiyated lands, while the raayats were also liable 
to the excise and to all other duties which might be e.tablished. 
Mhcther the tenth WU' to be paid in money or in kind was left 
undecided for the time. The tax of each district was to be collected 
bv its reiighulu, or beitdman, under the supervision of the Laud 
1 )i'piirtnicnt. The Penghulns, as formerly, Avere to act as police 
and ri'veiuic olliccrs in tlieir districts. Tlie Government also re- 
'lUAed to itself the " full ;inil absolute right over all waste reserved 
to itself the “ full itnd absolute right over all waste and forest lands 
not clcai'eil iiiid cultixateil ” Atitbiti the memory of man, or twenty 
yiatrs, “ tvitb ]iower to make for tlu-ir future occui>atiou. . . .such 
terms as they see lit.’’ 

'rite riuty.it’s rights o\cr the cultivated lands tveru declared to 
be tile privilege of transfer bv side, gift, or bequest according to 
the Avill of the holder, sulijeet always to tlic tenth.” The Company 
pi'ijmised not to interfere with lands already under cultivation, 
except th.'it all liinds hn't uncultivated for ten years reverted to it. 

great hodu Avas conferred upon the 3Iiilays by the. ])rovision 
iiholi'hing the Coiiipany’s right to forced labour, except for such 
public HIM cssitics its rii>airiiig the roads, llcnccforth ^mynient Acas 
to be made in all 'Uch cases. Anotlier provision declared that a 
ionipleti' survey Ava- to 1 m‘ undertaken. Hitherto no survey appears 
(Aim- to lia\e bci 11 niiide. Title.s (li-s,.nhing their holdings avito to 
he given the riiaviits. and these, us well a' iill I’liture hnid-trau'fers, 
AVere to he I’eg i'tei’eil . ( ) 

The ruiiiianieiiTiil mistiike of IJeguhitio!! IX of IsCO awis fnat 
it AViis ail iittemot'-d conipronii'e hetwecii two eiitiridv different 
systems of land- tenure, Hiiglish and Alalay. The Company should 
have decided whether it iiiteiuhd to retain tlie ancient IMalay system, 
or to swi cj) It av i\ and replan' it hv l•hlglish laiid-hiAv. The 
mistake is all Tlii-niorc sti’iinge heiaiise the Penang Council was Avcll 
IK quainted with Malav tenure, and knew how utterly different it A\as 
to the Kiiglisl, sv,t(>ni. Tlie hi~rorv of the CouncH's negotiations 
with the Procrietors. and the provision' of Hegiilation l.V of 18.30. 
all show this. If fin filer ]iroof Avere iieeiieil, it could he founi in 
the Pcrordir's dci ision in 1,^2!) in the i .ise of ,\hdullatif rv. 
IMohammed Jjeli. 'i'he .indge i orrcctly dcs< rihed IMnlay land-tenure, 
nU’ntioning every essential feature of it. (-'■) ^'et the Company. 
M'liile retaining Miilav teiiuie for the land.s then under cult ivatlon. 
decided that for all Linds di'iiosid of iiftcr ls:!0 grants and h'lises 
should be issued in aci ordaiice with tlic forms of Knglisli Lr.v. 'I'he 

(24) .i.H. A.S. S F,.. AIK, 1.',;;. AV. K. Atuxwcll. 

(2.A) S. S. 1 ;., ttis: .lure 2.A, Isgs. S. S. i;,, Igg: Alaicli 2.), 1820, 
S. }i.. 19.”: I)iict t(ns’ (.f Srpt. ^>11, lS'J9. 

(L't!) S. S. ii'.. J7J: Miiich L’4. 

fi/jirtml Miffiii/dii Jirinnli [A'i'l. 1. Part 
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result of eoinbiiiiiiu' two utterly different 'V^teius ol land-tenure 
was ‘‘ incessant confusion. ) Even if the survey coutemplateil 
by EegulatioU' IX of 1830 liad been made, the Lainl Department 
would have found its ta«k difficult. The survey was however never 
carried out. owine- to the sweepiji^ reduction in the Straits Civd 
Service made by the reforms of ISoO. In ]<S31 the Governor of the 
Straits a'kerl that a surveyor he a])j»ointed. but in spite of re- 
])resentation' the Government of India refused to comply until 
1858. (--) As a result, “the old lands cultivated and liable to 
tenths before 1830 remaijied sid)ject to the native customs, but 'hey 
were not identilicd by registration or survey. Lauds taken up ami 
brought into culti\ation after 1830. could not therefore in sub- 
sequent years he distingui-lu'd from them.” The raavats could 
alwavs plead that they had lield them ])rlor to 18.30, and the Govri u- 
ment lacking the records of a survey, could not di'prove the claim, 
even when it knew that it was false. (-”) 

As if the situation were not complicated enough already, in 
1835 the Itecorder ruled that the Singapore Ij;ind JiCgulation.s of 
1830 were illegal, because they were not a law for imposing ta.ves, 
the only purpose for which tlu* Straits (ioverument couhl legislate. 
Since the iMalacca Land Ilegulations had been ])assed by the same 
authority, they alst) were illegal. ( '") Moreover in 183-1 the Ke- 
corder liad ruleil that the Charter of Justice of 18’16 Iiad 
introduced the law of England, e.\ee|it in certain speeitied cases, 
and had abrogated any law previously exi-ting. (“’ ) 

The result of the-o two decisions may host he shown by a 
Minute of Governor Fullertr)ii r)f May IS. 1820 which can fairly be 
called ])rophetic. Owing to the l!e(-order’s decision the Str.uts 
Government had no power to pa-s new land laws : and if jiayment of 
the tenth were refused, it had to enforce it through the Hecorder's 
Court, whiili acted iu accorilanec with the rules of English law, 
with all its .-lotv and cnnihrous procedure. In the words of Fuller- 
ton’s ilinute. the case was “tried uiuh'r princijdes that have no 
relation or rescinlilance to the local situation of the country and it- 
inhabitants. .. .Tile land Lmures at Malacca hear no analogy or 
resemblance to any English tenure; yet by -ueh they must in cas*' 
of doubt be tried.” I'litil these two hindrances were reformed it 
was “quite imiless to atteni])t tlie realization of any revenue what- 
ever.” (^-) 

Almost immediately the (•onsequeiice feared by Fullerton began 
to sliow itself, hut to a much more serious extent than lie had 

(27) .7. K, .\. S, ts, J!,, )X!II, loH-.t?, VV. K. .Mji.xwell. I'uljlic I-ietters 

to Iteiigal, Vol. 74: .7une 2, 7.s;!0, ami Fell. U. I SS I . 

(2S) B. I>iil>., Range, 12. Vol. .til: .\iiril 72, .No. 27. Br.m7i7ell, 

‘ ‘ Statiaties, ’ ’ .'’.7. 

(2!t) .7. K. A. 8. S. B., XI 71. l;'53-rj7. Ma.xivell. 

(20) IljiU., 7,75. Maxwell. It. I'ub. 1.S34: Bassini. 

(Ml) R. .\. S, S. H.. M17, 1.7.5. Maxwell. 

(M2) Iliiil., 1.76-.77. Doeumeiit not traeealile in the len.ols. 

1925] Boyal A^hiHc i^odely. 
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anticipated. Tlie reason for this was as follows. Soon after 1830 
efforts were begun to induce the raa3'ats to accept title deeds co their 
land drawn uj) in accordance with the forms of English law. A 
decision of the Court declared the earliest form of lease, technically 
illegal ; and the Directors ordered new leases to be prepared which 
satisfied the technical requirements of English law. Eaaj'ats with- 
out valid titles co theii land v.ere to be compelled to accept and 
register them. Enfortunately the disallowance of the first 
leases by the Court had been interpreted by the ignorant raajnts as 
meaning that henceforth they were to hold their farms rent free, 
or else on jj.av’ment of a merely nominal amount. ("*) Moreover 
about 1832-33 the Government of the Straits Settlements issued 
orders that the raayats of Malacca and Xaning were to be induced 
to pay their tenths in money instead of in kind. The con- 
servatism of the Malays made them averse both to title deeds and 
money imyments. since they were altogether different from anything 
to be found in iMalay land-tenure. The principal cause of their 
oppo>ition however was the intrigues of the former Dutch Pro- 
jirietnrs. who for ten years persuaded the ignorant raayats that the 
(government had merely bought the farm of their privileges, and 
not the rights themselves. The Dutch thu.s preserved most of their 
former authoritv', and used it to o[)pose the efforts of the adminis- 
tration. Their manoeuvres were not discovered until in 1837 
Young was appointed Commissioner to e.xamine the affiairs of the 
Straits Settlements. (^'’) 

The assertions of the Proprietors were false; but the terms of 
tlie deeds under wjiich their lands had been redeemed in 1828 lent 
plausibility to their falsehoods. It will be remembered that these 
were to the effect that in return for an annual pajment they 
surrendered all their rights to the Comjiany as long as the British 
should retain ])Osse<sion of Malacca. (•‘■) Incidentally this wording 
added yet another element to the Malacca land-jiroblem. A few 
years after 1828 it was discovered that the Comjiany could not give 
a full title to aiu’ of the land which it had redeemed at such a heavy 
lo^s. not even to those which were 1\ a.ste. There was no reasonable 
ground for belief that the British would ever evacuate Malacca, hut 
owing to the jihrasoologv of the deeds an intending jmrehaser could 
only he given a title to any lands he bought for so long as Malacca 
remained under British rule. Tne result was that capitalists were 
unwilling to invest their money in the settlement and for many 
vears in spite of the richiies.s of tne soil few jilantations were formed 
for the growth of sugar, coconuts, etc., as in Province Wellesley and 
Penang. Land remained undeveloped, and the prosperity and 

(33) Public Letters to Bengal, Vol. 14. .June 2, 1S30 and Feb. 9, 1831 

(34) [bid. 

(3.')) B. Pub., Hange 13, Vol. 2: ,Tuly 22, 1833. 

ISl/’^''^ blespatchcs to Bengal and India. Vol. 2S, pp. 9o7-60. Sept. 1, 

(37) S. S. E., 168: .Jan. 30, 1S2S. 

JunnntJ Muhnjan Brunch [Vol. I, Part II, 
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revenue of Malacca suffered. This was not remedied until 
1S61. 

The result of all these unfavourable conditions was that the 
revenue realized from the tenth, far from yielding a surplus, was 
always much less than the annual payment to the Proprietors. Up 
to 1836 the average annual loss was Ks.10,000 or about £1000.(''’) 
Incessant references were made to Bengal, and the Bengal Public; 
and Political Consultations of 1830 to 1840 record constant dis- 
cussions of the subject. It is no exaggeration to say that there was 
scarcely a single meeting of the Bengal Council at which the affairs 
of the Straits were considered in which some reference was not made 
to the Malacca land question. 

Finally in 1831 the Indian (Government re]>ealed the land 
laws of 1830 and appointed IV. R. Young Commissioner for the 
Eastern Settlements, to investigate land-tenures and the general 
situation in the Straits Settlements. (■”') Far from improving con- 
ditions at Malacca, his intervemion seems if anything to have 
made them worse. The two problems with which ho had to deal 
were the refusal of the raayat.s to commute the tenth into a money 
payment or to accept Fmglidx title-deeds to tlieir lands, and the 
powerlessness of the Straits Government to compel them owing to 
the Court’s decisions of 1834 and 1835. The alternatives before 
Young appeared to he to recommend either the formal enactment 
as law of the IMalay customs for the collection of the tenth, or, if 
English lar.d-tenuve were desired, the grant to the Straits Govern- 
ment of ]) 0 wer to deal with its recalcitrant tax payers. He did 
neither: he dej)recated legislation and advocated reliance on patient 
explanation and jiersuasion to overcome tlie Malays’ objtN-tions. 
Young himself ap])ears to have used this method successfully, (^-) 
and it might jierhajis have succeeded if lie had not retained the 
idea of compelling the raayats at the same time to receive a title 
to their land drawn up in English legal terminology. 

‘‘ The idea started in Regulation IX of 1830 that each 
cultivator was to have a title deed for his holding seems to have 
taken comjilete j)os.sessioii of that generation of Land Revenue 
officials, and the object of every succeeding administration 
seems similarly to have been to force documents of title upon 
an unwilling population.’’ 

At the same time Young urged that the system which by the 
Directors’ orders had jirevailed in the Straits 'Settlements .since 

(38) .T. I. A., II, 7-13-1 E. A. Bluiulell. Braddcll, “Statistics,” 55. 
Cavenagh, “ Reniiiiiscenccs, ” 265. 

(39) NewIiol'I, “Straits of Malacca,” I. 166-8. 

(40) B. Pub., Bauge, 13. Yol. 24: .Tune 21, 1837, Xo. S. ,T. E. A, 
S.S.B., Xlll, 158. Despatches to India and Beng.al, XXVIII, 931-6. 
Sept. 1, 1841. 

(41) Ibid., 957-60. 

(42) Ibid. 

(43) J. B. A. S. S. B., XIII, 158. XV. E. Maxwell. 
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1831 of refu'ijsg to -ell tile land and granting it on a twenty-year 
lease, renewable for anotlier thirty years, hampered the growth of 
agrieultiii'e. The (ioMninient of Beng'al supiiortcd his repre<eii- 
tations, ,uid in ls'4!-4o the Direetors ordered that heneeforth all 
lands <till held hy (ioverinneni were to lie sold outright, no annual 
rent being inipo>ed. ( ^* ) At ilalaeea an exeeption was made he- 
can-e the cultivator- wei'i' IMalavs, who understand only their own 
native land-tenure. At this -ettlenient therefore instead of selling 
the (limpany’- wa,-t(‘ land outright, otcnpation was to he jiermittod 
on a perjietual ti mu'e, i-iihjeet to the payment of the tenth tile 
amount of which wa> to he revised after twenty year-. It was also 
ordered that as .soon a- ]■<>— ilde the tenth should lie I’omniuted into 
a money payment. ) 

'File result of Young’.- recfimnn-ndations was romplete failure. 
This is shown by a leport jirejmred for the Directors in 1S43 hy 
the Strait- Go\ (‘rmnent. Six years had elap.sed since Young’vS 
investigation, yet only 50:2!) had been i-sued out of the 11342 com- 
mutation juipet's wluch he had e-timated to lie neeessary in order 
that all till' raayats might have title deed- and might eommute the 
tenth in kind into a money ]iayinent. The majority of the cul- 
tivators refused to ateejit (•onnnutatioii-pa])ors ; and even if they 
.should eventually do so. it was estimated that Fullerton's bargain 
with the I’rojirietors would entail a yearly los.s of I’s.d.cno (aliont 
£1)110 ). ileanwhile tlie aierage aiiiuial defieit was Iis. 12,000 (about 
£1.200), the cost of the I’roprietor-’ ])ensions and of the Land 
I)c]iartmeiit being more than double the amrnint of revenue 
(.•olleete(l.(‘'') 

The niO't vivid description of tlie -it nation was written hy F. A. 
Blundell, nho served many year- at ilalacea. and evontually became 
Governor of the Straits Settlement-. Teehnieal Fngli-h legal in- 
dentures between the tejiants and the Fast India ('ompany wore 
drawn up with all the [ireeision and. form.dity of a iiraetisiiig 
attorney m Fnghind. fixing the amount of the tentii for the ensuing 
twenty year-. 

“ This legal doeiinient oeeiipie,- the whole of one side of 
a .-licet of fool-cii]). while the other is iilled with IMalavan 
writing iiurporting to h<‘ a tran-latinn of the English, ljut a- 
niay well lie suppo-ed. failing entirely to eonvev to a naiive 
re.tdcr any idea of its meaning. It require- -ome knowledge of 

law to uuder-taiid tlie Fngli-h original and the attempt 

to ti’Mi-l.ite those term- into IMalav ha- jiroilueed an utterlv 

(tt) Dc-I'.'itelii's to f-teiig.-il :iii(t XXfirr. tCit-liO, 974, 

Sept. 1, t-11; 15. I’uti., L’auge ]:!, Vel. a;!; Apiil ]-4o, Xos. 14-2S. B. 
Pule, Itaiige \'(|1.4'J: April -•>, ]S4;1. Xu. a, ti. Pule, itaiige la, Vel. 5l): 
(li-t. an, 1-4.1, X'o.a.'). 

(4.1) liesp.'itclic.s to Hengril and Tndi.a XXVITI 99.4 Sept 1 1841 

B. Pub.. Range la, A'ol. 42; April 2H. IstS, X'o. 3. ■ j • 

( 411 ) B. I’ub., Range la, Vnl. 42: .Tan. 2.T, 1843, X'o. 1. Ibid., Yol. .10 : 
Oct. an, 1S4.1, Xos. IP?,?. 

Jonninl ^fiihii/on Bnntdi [Vol. T, Part If, 
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unintelligible juniljle of Avord> To ^^ecl^■e therefore the 

jniynieiit (often of a few annas only i)er annum) the tenants 
(ignorant ^lalay jieasants) were sent for in shoals to put their 
marks to these sheets of foolscap paper tilled with Avriting. 
They naturally got alarmed and er'inced the greatest reluctance 
to affix their 'ignatures.” 

Blundell concliuled by a descriptio7r which was true not only of the 
jieriod before IfslT, the date at which he wrote, but also down to 
1861. 

■■ 'to ovi'i'come this reliictains' and to induce a general 
signing throughout, seems to have heen the great and alino-t 
-ole ohjia-t of the Lntid Bepaiiment from that time to the 
present. All the ingenuity of llesidents and Assistants has 
l)cen exerted to this end, and all the jirinciples of political 
economy have l;een (whausted in endeavouring to ' vpliun the 
advantages of the -ystcm. hut in many parts without sueeess. 
Threats, coaxings and explanations have heen set at defiance, 
and an obstinate determination e\ineid mg to sign tlu'se legal 
papei's.”(^-) 

FinailA. in 1813 or lt<14. the Bosident ]inmshed tho-c who riTused 
to sign Ijy farming' the collection of their tenths to the (i'hinesc. It 
will 1.0 remenilicri (1, that it was partly to do away with the farm th.it 
the lanils had hi'eii reileeiiied in 18'1S. 'Fliis svstem of pnnisli- 

ment was ,till in use alimit 1858.(‘'') 

From IS IT to 1'''61 the 'ituation remained almo't umdianged. 
In many cases no tenths were collc'cted after about ISll.)-'") So, 
iit la«t till Is.'i;’). in e\c‘rv yiar thi> amount of land revenue received 
Mas miuli le's tlian the c o-t of collec ting it. and paying tlio I'rn- 
]iric‘tors. l!ctcvec>n l.'s4'l and 1 S.'i'l the yearly receipts amounted to 
only a few liiinilred pounds, being ^onu'tiines lc''S even than the costs 
of collection alom-. wliicli v.iried from f.’OO to ) Fhvquent 

complaints were made, to India regarding the rcfinal of thc‘ raayat.s 
to aeeejit title- and pav the tenth, ami the inabilitv of the (loceni- 
meiit to grant a clear title to purcht.-er-. owitlg to the wording of 
the agreement of 18'18. 

4’lie (iovernof of the Sfiaits also pointed out repe.iledly that a 
survey of ^Malacca was a \ital necessity. It Avas impossible to 
estimate accuralidy the area and population of the interior, and 
districts existcil Avhich had ne\er hec'ti Aisited by Fliirupean 
officials. C'-) The lMal;iy.s however found the' situation much to 

(47) .I.J.A,, 11, 741-4'J. K. A, Blun.lell. 

(4S) Ihid.j 742. 

( 41* ) < aveiKigli, ‘ ‘ T^cniiiiisefiU'Os, 2<i<). 

(oil) “Annual tile A<lministiatii»n of tlie Straits Settle- 

nuMits, l'<«)l-02.’^ j>. 17. 

(51) Hiatldell, ‘ ^ Ntatistics. ” 11. 

(5:j) ,r. I.A., 11, 745. K. A. Bluiulell. Cuveuagli, “ Kemiuiseeuccs ^ ' 

2(i2. 

Ildijul i'^oiU'h}. 
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their liking. Since 1830 they Imd brought various tracts of jungle 
under cultivation : hut as no surve}' had been made, and many 
raayats had refused to register their holdings or accept title deeds, 
the Government found it impo.ssible to prove in Court that any piece 
of land had been occu])ied .since 1830, even when it knew this to be 
the case. Much revenue was thus lost, because while land cultivated 
prior to 1830 paid a lived and unchanging tenth, holdings taken 
uj) after that date were subject to a revision of the tenth every 
twenty years.!”) "^he only solution of the j)roblem was a survey of 
Malacca by which the status of every person claiming to have title 
to land should lie ascertained and declared.!'”) 

Finally, in 1836 the Indian Government made an attempt to 
remedy the situation. A surveyor was appointed at Malacca!^®) 
and in 1861 a I^and Act was passed. The measure summarily 
settled the ridiculous claim of the Projirietors that the Government 
had merely rented their jjrivileges by vesting the land in fee simple 
in the Crown. Since it was believed that they were willing to sell 
their annuities for fair compensation, the Governor of the Straits 
was empowered to negotiate with them. The greater number 
availed themselves of this offer. In the second place the x\.ct pro- 
vided a sclieme of survey and settlement, analogous to the Indian 
system, so as to ascertain and record the rights and liabilities of 
every cultivator. The surveyors wore empowered to require the 
attendance of raayats and tlie jiroduction of documents, and to 
decide questions of title, subject to an apjieal to the courts. Other 
provisions of the Act divided the landholders into two clas.ses: — 

(1) Those who held their farms hy Malay customary tenure 
were liable to the tenth in money or in kind. 

(2) All other cultivators were to be treated as squatters, 
without legal right to their holding.^, and must either pay whatever 
rent the Government miglit ti.x, or vacate their farms. The vexed 
question of the alteration of the tenth in kind to a money rent was 
dealt with in a clause which empowered the Government to com- 
mute the tenth to an immediate payment and an annual quit-rent. 
The Malacca Land Dejiartmeiit drew up a scale of assessment for 
the land-tax very favourable to the raayats, which relieved them 
from the ojqiression of the Chinese farmer. Provision for the 
future growth of agriculture was made by empowering the Straits 
Government to dispose of the Waste Lands at its discretion, either 
in perpetuity or for any term of year-i and subject to any quit-rent 
agreed on with the purchasers. The Malay custom of taking u]) 
'Waste Land and acquiring a jiroprietary right over it by cultivation 
was abolished. Every raayat however was allowed to increase his 
holding l)y obtaining from the Government Waste Land adjoining 

(.5.'!) .1. R. A.S. .S. B., XJII, 161. Maxwell. 

(54) TIfid. 

(55) Braildell, ‘^Statistics.'' 37. 
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his farm in the ratio of one part of jungle to every tour of land 
cultivated by him. (“") 

Maxwell, the leading authority of Malayan land-tenures, con- 
sidered that if this Act had been ])roperly carried out by the local 
■officials, it should have settled the land jiroblem of ilalacca 
satisfactorily. Owing to the Malacca Land Department it did 
not. While a fairly good survey was made of the coastal region, 
(about one-fourth of the settlement), no comjilete survey was 
made of the whole Territory ; anel on the departure of Quiidon, the 
Surveyor-General, in 1867. systematic work in Malacca came to 
an end. (■'’*) Furthermore the Land Department, undeterred t)y its 
failure in 183()-6(>, still tried to make the raayats sign their land- 
leases, although the Act distinctly aimed at making them ]iay 
their regular annual rental whether they had signed tith:* deeds 
■or not. (■'’") This of course roused the opposition of the Malays. 
They also resisted the apidication of the Act, partly from Oriental 
dislike of change, and partly becatise they believed that the new 
arrangement would benefit the Government and injure them. 
This impression Governor Cavenagh thought, was “no doubt 
mainly caused by reports circulated by the llevenuc farmers ” 
('hinese who had profited by the old order of things. (“"j More- 
over, as in former years, the raiyats were reluctant to abandon the 
tenth in kind for the [layiuent of a fixed rent in money. ('“) 

The result of those various factors was the failure of the Act 
of 1861. The ilalays refused to sign lea.ses, they evaded the 
jiayment of the tenth, and they opened uji new waste lands in 
defiance of the ])rovisions of the Act. The situation was accurately 
described in a speech of Braddell at the Straits Ijcgislative t'ouncil 
in 188‘2. 

“The cultivators, finding themselves lietter off under the 
I’cngulus, with whom (when they had no written titles 
registered in the (Ijand) Dilice, and followed by regulai de- 
mands for the rent exiire.-^sed in the title deed), they were 
able to evade jiayment of the tenths, still refused to take titles, 
and continued to occupy old lands and to ojicn iij) other lauds 
with inijiunity, owing to the weakness of the Laud Dejiartment, 
which was jirovidcd with so few. and such inefficient ofheers, 
that there was no regular supervision, and when any jicr.sou 
was found encroaching on the Grown Lands ho was all ready 
with the excuse that the land was jirescrijitive tenant laiid.’'('''-^) 

(.iCi) .7 S. S.R., XttI, 161-«a, W. K. Maxwell. Hradaell. “Sta- 

tistics,” .lo oli.' t avciiagh, “ Bomiiiisceuces, ” 

(.57) .1. K. A. S. S. B., XIIl, 162. 

(5S) .1. R. A. S. IS. B., XIII, ]62. VV. E. Maxwell. Straits Sottlcmonts 
.Admiaistiatieii Rejiorts, 1.S6U-61. (jip. 21-22). and IS62-6:! (pp. 12-lo, 3-t). 

(59) .T. R. A. S. S. B.. XIII, 162. W. E. .Maxwell. 

(60) Cavenagh. “ Rciniiiisceiiccs. ” 266. 

(61) S. S. .Admiiiistiatiou Report, 1S62-6.S, pp. 12-13. 34. 

(62) “Proceedings of the Straits Settlements I.egislative Council, 
1SS2.” p. 6S. 
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3Ialav\ IM-i-t-LSrn 

One of tile jiriiieijiiil object.' of the Act of 1S()1 liaif beeii to 
eiiil thi.s practice; litiT tlie lailuiv to make a complete ‘airtey 
(lefeatcd this aim, >ii)ce the miiiiher ami extent of the lioLluig-.s 
existing ill iMfil tvere not ascertained. It tni-s therefore intjiossible 
to check the cm roachniciits on the Wa^te Lands which were made in 
subt-equeiit years 

The lilalacca laiiii-))robleni wa' still nii.-olved a quarter of a 
( entiirv after the ];a.-"age of the Act of l.Sfil. Sir A\’illiam Maxwell’s 
coninients on the ^itii.ition .a^ it existed in 1S.S4. the date at which 
he wrote, showed that from the jioint of view of obtaining revuiue, 
the jiosition of the (lovernmeiit wa.s not niiicli he’tter than it had 
been 111 l.sdl), 'File |■|lndamental cause of the trouble he a.'Ciibed 
to this, that the Maiavan system land tenure ainl revenue in 
fMalacca had never been |iro(ierly ascertained and codllied. As a 
ri'sult it had ahiavs been, and in l.s.sif .still was. more or less 
unworkable under Knglish ]aw.('’') Tlie situation was .still ulau 
Fullerton feared it niiglit become ulieii lie wrote his jiroiihetic 
Minute of Fs'dft alread\ quoted. Owing to the ubsenee of a .survey, 
the eondition was steadily extended over tlie Waste laiiid.'. To 
(juote IMa.wiell again: 

■■ tlunigli the imti\e re\eiiue .-y-tein cannot lie sati.'factovily 
worked, for want of power to e.xaet the tenth, the olhcial's 
liave iasai unaide to olilige the jieojde to adopt the Lngiisli 
tenure. Iiecatise lands, really oiilv recently lirought under 
cultivation, eannot ahvav.' be proveil not to be old holding' 
under the native tenure.’’('’M 

Tills conelude' tl.e history of the Malaeea land jiruhlem, so far 
as it lies within the 'cope of this thesis. It was born of niiston- 
cejition. it li\ed in travail and triluilation. and it closed in failure. 
Consistent throughout, it was one uiiendijig chronicle of excellent 
intention' and faulty exeiution. of di.sa(>pointed hopC' and con- 
tinual lo'Si tlie mo't depressing <-liapter in the hi'tory of Lritisli. 

IMalaya. 

. 1 . K. S. S. t{„ A t 1 1 , Jliii, W, K. .\l;,xuell. ’ 

(lit) .t. K. S. S. I!., xm, na;, W. K. Ma.xwell. 
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The Naning War, 1831-32. 

Apart from tlie pmviuiial land iirolilein. the Naning VNar was 
the only event of imj)ortanf-e in the liistorv of ilalaeca diiriiie the 
]ierio(l 1824 to 18(17. Tlie e|li^ode was an e, "regions hlunder. 
Hasty action l)as('d on insnHieienr and iiK-orrect inforniation led 
to fwo luilitarv exjieditioiis whose exjiloits hordeved on the farcical. 
The result was that after nine months’ canipaigii twelve hundred 
Indian troops overcame a few hundered hadly-armed alalays, and 
obtained for the Company -an annual revenue of perhaps sflOi) at 
a cost of tUHt.nno, While the disloyal intrigues of Dutcii 
merchants at ilalacca were partly rospousihle for the war, an 
iilmost equal share of the hlame must he home hy Fullerton, the 
(iovernor of the Straits Settlements, and Lewis, tlie Hiiiierintendent 
of Lauds at Malaeea. 

N'aning was a sniall iiilaml state of ahoin square miles, 
lietiveeii lieinliau and Malaeea Tiu-ritory. ami only alamt Ten miles 
from tile town of Malaeea. lly the census of IS-’ii the jiopulation 
was estimated at IsiLl ilalays. of whom some Fh'o were men able 
to bear arms. (M Crawfurd deserihed it as “a iioor tuqiroiitahle 
possession, for the most ]>art covered with Jungle. "(-) It ^irodueed 
rice, tin and such typical .Straits product' as rattans, gamhier and 
fruit. The annual rexemie was about ( ' ) 

Tiiis little state was one of the lirst to lie loiinded by the 
great influx of Tilalays from iMeuaugkahau in Sumatra in the 
sixteenth and seienteeiith eeiituries, and was one of the earliest 
meniliers of the loo'c confederacy which later became known as 
tile Negri Semhilan. Like its neighhoiirs, it acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of .)ohore.(*) During the eighteenth 
(entiiry Naning became virtuallv inde[ieudeiit of .loliore, like the 
other jii'lneipalities in A'egri Semhilan: and in li-'ii the Saltan of 
doliore ceded his nominal rights of suzerainty to the Duteh.f'') 

Over a eeiitury earlier however Naning had become to 'Ome 
extent a Dutch dejieiidenev. How ooinjilete the siilijeetloii was 
is still uiieertaiii. (miiig to the ravages of time and white ants 
ill the Diitili record' at Malaeea. The evidence which is available 
howeviu’ seems to jirove that it was more nominal than real. In 

1 1 ) S. K., Vul. Aii». iMl*. 

( 'i nwt'ui 'i. “ I U'sri i|>ti\ i* !h( tiouarv.'* 

( .') ) ^^o()r ‘ • XotitM-s of tlu* Imlia Aiclnj oliyo. * ’ luticlo ^y Lieutoiuiiit 

Nfwltold. ■J4()-o4. 

(4) Wilkinson, •*Mal;»v Paju-vs: Xotos »'U No^ri Scinfilan,” lli. 

(O) .1. K. A. S. S. H., lIxVI. To. Miiilor. 
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4643 a Dutch force invaded Xanin<r and oldained a treaty by which 
the Malays hound tlieniselves to pay a yearly tribute of one tenth 
of their jiroduc-e. The chiefs were to come annually to ^Malacca 
to do homage, and were to accept Dutch advice in carrying on the 
government. Desjdte this treaty however, the Dutch of Malacca 
seeTU to have lived in no .small dread of the “traitorous and 
merciless Mcnangkahows.”!'’) In the eighteenth centurv the 
chieftainshi[)s l)ecame liercditarv in the family of Alrdul Said, the 
ruler against wlioni the war of 1831-32 was fought; hut each chief 
before his accession was confirmed by the Dutch. (~) 

In spite of the Dutch rights their .suzerainty was apparently 
much more nominai in ))ractice than in theory. The Malays 
bitterly re.sented the necessity of paying a tenth of their crops as 
tribute, and the Dutch found themselves unable to colled by 
jieaceful means more than a small fraction of the full amount. 
They did not attempt to enforce their legal rights by conquering 
Xaning. because they saw that no revenue which could possibly 
he obtained from sudi a small and j)Oor state would repay the cost 
of a war. Almut 1 76.5 the Dutch commuted the tenth to a nominal 
yearly trihute. of f(«> gantangs or quart measures of ])addy. about 
one thousandth of tlie total crop’s.!’') Braddell. a Srraits official 
who made a careful study of the Dutcii records at Malacca, believed 
that they rarely interfered with the internal government of Xaniug, 
which was exclusivelv managed, even to matters of life and death, 
by its Malay chiefs. In support of his contention Bra(hlell ])ointed 
out the signiHcant fact that while the whole of Malac -a Territorv 
was granted out to the Proprietors, none of -\aning was thus 
treated.!”) M'ilkinson agrees with Braddell’s o;)inion of the Dutch 
])Osition in .\aning. | “' ) In .short, while the Dutch described 
Xanijig as [)art of iMala<-ca Territory, in prat tice they seem to have 
contented theniselve.'. with a nominal suzerainty. .\r the same 
time the legal right,’- given to the Dutch by the treaty of 1643 to 
control the admini.-tration and receive the full tentii continued to^ 
exist on paper. The mistake made Ipv Governor Fulleiton and his 
Council war- that they failed to realize that these rights had become 
obsolete from lonn disuse, so that the ilalays had forgotten that 
they had ever existed. 

During the first FJritish occupation of Malacca, from IT!).') to 
181S. Xaniug was regarded as part of the coiupiered territorv hut 
little attention was ])aiil to it c‘-xcc]it that in IS'UI a treatv was 
made with .Vbdul .Said, the new I’eiighulu or chief of Xaning, by 
Colonel Taylor, the Dritish liVsidciit at Malacca. Bv this engage- 

{(i) Begliie, “.Malav Fciiiii.sul.i, ” .‘iloU. XowboM, “Sifaits of 
Alalaci-a,” I. lUS-i’ 2 e 

( 7 ) tliid., t, 2;i.')-;!0. Bcgbie, “Atalav Peninsula,” RO-62. 

(s) S. S. and P., Vol. dtiZ, Yov. g.!, LSdl, Xo. 69-70. J. K. S. 8. B. 
XIII, OS. \V. K. Ma.xwell, ’ 

(0) ,1.1.. A.. .V. S. I, 19.S-200. T. Braddell. 

(in; Wilkinsen. ‘‘Mal.ay Pai)ers: Xotes on Xegri Sembilan,” 26-27. 
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nient Xaiiiuo- pr()mi>eil that it vould be faithful and obedient, 
■ft'OTild commit no act of hostility against the Com])aiiy, and would 
trade only with Malacca. ,\rticle [IT distinctly atfirmed the tight 
of the British to receive a tenth of all ])roduce, although on account 
of the poverty of the people it was commuted to a yearly ])avment 
of -100 gantangs of paddy, (the same tribute which the iOuteh had 
received). This was to be paid as a token of submission when 
the Peughulu or one of his chiefs came to Malacca to ])ay hi-; 
annual homage. (”) It was also declared that whenever the ])Ost 
of Penghulu Itecame vacant, the British could either confirm the 
Malay candidate or a])]ioint some other jierson instead. This treaty 
was later regarded hy (lovernor Fullerton as a clear ])roof that 
iNaning was an integral part of Malacca; but Braddell took an 
ojiposite view, lie contended that it showed that “Naning was 
treated rather as a ])rotected state than as ])art of Malacca, as the 
Eurojieau governments in these countries do not make treaties with 
their own subjects.”! ‘") The Penghulu “continued to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction in Xaning. even to the jiower of life and 
death as before, till 18(fT.” when Faniuhar. the British Resident 
at Malacca, deprived him of the ]!owcr of iiassing tlie tleath seiitmce. 
Apart from this no change was made.(' T Tliere ap])ears to be no- 
evidence to show that the Penghulu or his chiefs came to Malacca 
during this jjeriod to ])ay their yearly homage. 

Matters remained in this condition until 18'IT, when tiovcnior 
Fullerton began his investigations into the land questions of 
Malacca Territory. II is attention was naturally attracted to 
Xaning, and siiu e little was known about it he ordered Lewis, tlui 
Su])erintendent of Lands at Malaca-a, to make inquires nuo 
its status, and the form of land-tenure jirevailing there.!’'*) Lewis 
was the well-intentioned evil genius of the Xaning War. .Vn 
examination of the Straits records from IS-’S to 183! shows that 
he was one of the warmest advocates of the full exercise of every 
British legal right in Xaning. He was also stirred to indignation 
by the tyranny which the Penghulu i)racti.sed upon his sutijccts, 
and urged British intervention to ])rotect them. He (-ompletely 
misjudged the Malays’ attitude for he l»elicved that there would 
be no resistance, and that they would welcome lil)eration from their 
tyrant. As a matter of fact, this was the very last thing they 
wanted, and they fought hard to prevent it. Lewis unfortunately 
had great intluem-e with the Governor, and his advice overbore the 
opinions of the members of the Penang t'ouncil. who opposed the 
rigorous enforcement of the Company’s legal rights. (”*) The 

(11) Aitehison, “Treaties,” 1. :i9.j-9((. 

(12) .1. 1. .A., Xew Series; I, 199: Braddell. 

(Ill) Ibid., 199. 

(14) S. S. R., A'ol. 172: .lulv .5, 1S27. Fullei ten ’s ilinute. 8. .S. R., 
Vol. Ill): Feb. 28, Xlareh T and Alareh 13, 1827. 

(la) For Lewis’ eharacter and iiiflueuee v. ospeei;illv his despatches 
in S. S. R., 1()9; passim, and B. Pol., Range 126. Vol. 4: Oct. 23, 1829, 
J7o. 2-.a. 
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]n‘r>ojiality of (iuvcnior Fullerton ?eems also to have iuii:li itjlliiciice 
ill shapine the cour.'e of the iieo'otiatioii Avith Xauinuf. Fullerton 
\va> a man of viuY)ri)ii> and determined character. Avho jireferred an 
affftre>sive to a passive jiolicv Avhenever jiossihle. Fie Avas also 
soinetliiiiir of a legalist: once he had ascertained that the Hutch 
had possessed certain theoretical riirlits, he reoarded it as sidhtieiit 
j-easoii for the Coinpanv to exercise then; and he AvaA'ed aside as 
iiTideiaiif the fact that they liad not heeii enforced for an indefinite 
jienod. Aiiotlier factor which contrihuted largely to the Councirs 
mistaken ]iolicv was iii'iitticieiit information. Fjcwis began his 
investigations into the status of Xaning in IS-lt, hut his linal 
report was not submitted until .Mardi 11. 1 ( ”’ ) Meanwhile 
the Council had to decnle on its policy by means of the j/artial 
I'eports w hich he submitted from time to time, f^nfortunately his 
information was not only incomplete, hut Avas also misleading, 
in ls:!l. after the war had broken out. Ihhetsou. k'nllerfon’s 
'Ueees'or. had the Dutch records reexamined. He then found that 
Lewis and F'ullerton had been mistaken in eontPiiriing that X'aning 
Avas an integral part of Malaei-a Territory, and Avas fiiliv under 
British sin ereigiity, I'ldhuton’s oppniieiits on the I’en.ing Council 
were shown to have lieeii correct Avhcii thev opposed the Cos’enior’s 
policy. (’D If the fai-ts discovered in ls;il had come to light three 
Aears earlier, the .Xaning War Avotdd ne\er liave oc-iirred. 

.\oiiiil Said, the I’ciigludu of X'aning. was not tlu‘ m.iii to 
submit to tile curtailment of hi' powers. He enjoyed the reputation 
of being a mail of uiiU'Ual saiictiry. both among his own people and 
the Flalays of the neiglihouring states. .Vrrogaut and amhitiou.s. he 
exploited the veneration of the .Malays, and ajied the titles and 
jUMctiees of Maii'iir Shah, the great litteeiith century Sultan under 
whom the Km|iir(' of Malacca had reached the lieight ol its 
glory. (^'*1 Furthermore Abdul .''aid was deceived to his own iiu- 
iloiiig by designing conii-cllors. some of whom were Dutch 
III' reliant' ol' Mabici a. 'I'hex encouraged him to refuse the deuiaiids 
of the Coiiijiaiix. pcisu.nliiig hull that Fullerton's orders were the 
I rrc'poii'iblf ,11 tioii' of ;i 'Uliordiiiate ollicial. whose 'ipieriors Avould 
never allow' him to go to war. They wished to bring on a Avar, he- 
■ aii'e of tile great prolit nhiih the\ woiihl make hv 'elluig stores 
to fill' troop'. ( I 

The llt't important di'cU"ioii of the 'talus of Xaii'ng took 
pi. lie at a iiiei'nng of the Heiiaiig Coiiiu-il on .lamiaiy th). 

Lewis suliinittcd a report on the Dutih aia hives so far as he had 
.'X.iniiiii'd them. The irrccoin ilablc divi'ion of opinion ,is to the 
iMi-itioii of .X.iinnu. wliiih lontinued throughout the next three 
\e,ir'. iii.inif -tod it'oll ,it rhi' first iiieetingf. Carling, the Resident 

t ] ) >. >*. H . }♦!!*: ] I . I ''Jif, 

' 17 } H. S. Mini 1\, Xov. l!-'). I ] , \n, )ijt-7il. 

'Is) 1^7. 
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C'omuillor ot' ^Fnlai'ea. argued that the evidence, incoiupleto though 
it vva«, rather favour' the indepeiidenco of Xaniug.’-' He couM 
see no ground on whidi the Compauv could claim the 'uvereignty, 
demand the tenth, or extend the jurisdiction of the liccorder’s Court 
to Xaniiig. Fiilleiton vva-; convinced that Xaning vva.' a< completely 
under Briti'h sovereignty as ^Malacca Territory. Far from being 
a tributarv ruler, the I’eiighulu was. like the other I’enghulus of 
^Malacca Territory, a petty revenue and police ollicer for his own 
district. The Governor helievod that the Compam had full right 
to levy the tentli. and to extend to Xaniiig the jurisdiction of the 
lleeorder’s Court. For the time being hovvever he decided to let 
matters remain a' they were, and to refrain from attempt' to levy 
the tenth or as'crt the t’ourt’s Jurisihction.(-'') 

For several monilis tliis policy was adhered to; hut in duly IS'ls 
lawvis. the yuperintendeiit of Hainls at iMalaeca. urged that for 
tiiiancial reasons Xauiug should no longer he exempt from the 
tentli. The tenth levied on the crop' of Malacca Territory wu' 
collected wlien the IMalays brought their produce to the town o'” 
IMalaeca for sale. Tile cro|is of N'auing came to the same market, 
and it was hard to di'tiiigui.'h lietwceu them. In conseciiiciice. 
mueli IMalacia prodiue was Jikelv to C'cape the tiv. Furthermore 
he cstiniati-d the Xaning tenth to lie woith ahoi t a year, a 

welcome addition to th(> revenue. He therefore advi'cd that small 
]iensions lie given to tlie I’etighulus and minor chief' of Xaning. to 
induce them to act as t!ie Coinpanv’s local revenue-ottieers.(-' ) 
Tdii' despatch pet'Uaded Fullerton to alter Id' Xaning poliev. 
owing to Lewis’ representation' that .Xaning could le hrought under 
the same system of admiiii'tratiou U' Malacca Territory hv amicable 
arrangement' with the l’enghulu.(-'') The Governor therefore 
directed that Lewi' 'liould levy the tenth on Xaning. and that small 
|iensioiis should he given to the I’engliulu and Snku' (the four 
as'istant-i-liiefs I . In return they were to perform the duties of 
the other peiighulu' in .Malacca 'I'erritow. viz., to collect the tenth 
and uiaiiitaiii order in their own district'.!-'*) 

lajwis was sent to .Xaning to carrv out the dc'ired arrange- 
ments. The I’eiigluilu and tlie other cliiefs were anxiou' that their 
jurisdictiem 'houhl not I.e interfered with, and were strongly opjiO'cd 
to the tenth. Lewis held out no hope' of their prayer' being 
granted, lie di'covered that the raavat' were grouinl down liy an 
incredible degree of tyranny and opprc'sion. and felt ■’ per'uaded 
that the iiiliahitaiits will unietly aciinic've in the order. ’'(y*) 'hi 

(gll) S. S. K., lliS; .l:ni. ;5II. IHgs. S. S. K,, lao: Aug. 24, 14211. 

(■21) S. S. K.. Vdl. lliS: ,luly 24. tS2H, 

(22) 8. S. R.. Vel. IHO; .Vug. 24, 1S21I. Ituil.. 1S4; 1. utters tii tlie 

Directors of .Vpril 14 niiil Muv 2. 14211. T4. Pol.. Kioige 120, Vol. 4; 

(let. 2:!. 1,4211, Nos. 2 -I. 

(2:!) .SI. S. K., Vol. 124: Aug. 14. J424. Ibi.l., Iil4: Aug. '2.1, 142'. 

(24) Ibitl.. lull: ,l:niu:iry, 14211. lluil.. 11)4; O^-t. 1". Is24, 1. owls’ 
Keport. 
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Xovember 10, 1828 the Straits Government approved Lewis’ eom- 
nimiications to the lh-nghiilii.(-'’) 

Lewis liimself was too much occupied with the Malacca land- 
settlement to return to Xauing, hut he sent his agents to collect the 
tenth. Tliey met with such opposition that they asked that sepoys 
might he .•^eut for their jjrotection. There was a division of opinion 
in the Pejiaiig (’ouncil on the advisability of sending troops, some 
e)f the meml)er.s being a.s before far from convinced that the Company 
liad any right to levy the tenth. It was decided that the Land 
Department should try to i)ersuade the people to pay, hut should 
not Use troops to comjiel tliem. If the Malays refused to do so, 
the matter was to he left in abeyance until tlie arrival of Fullerton 
at Malacca in a. few weeks’ time.(-'’) Braddell considered that 
*■ this delay and hesitation had a had effect, a-s it inflamed the mind 
of the Ptuighulu, and laid the foundation for the re.sistance which 
was afterwards experienced.” (-') 

Shortly before this time, in December 1828, an event occurred 
which made the Governor and Lewis still more determined to bring 
Xaning under the complete control of Malacca. A murder was 
committed in Xaning, and the Penghulu viiidicated the ends of 
justice by fining the family of the victim. The Penang Council 
regarded his action as illegal, since at various times the Dutch had 
lorhiddi)! the I’enghulus of .\aning to try cases oi munhr, and ni 
1.s(j7 Fanpihar, the Besident of Malacca, had ^ei)eated the ])ro- 
h'lhition. ( 1 Xo action was taken however, because it would pro- 

bably liave led to further injury to the family of the murdered man, 
since the Company had no officials in Xaning: hut the Penghulu 
was informed that in future such case.s must he tried at Malacca. (““) 

On February 2, 1820, another meeting of the Council was held 
to decide what policy should he adoptefi in view of the refusal to 
pay the tenth and the Pengliulu's usurpation of judicial func- 
tion>. {“) The only result was to reaffirm the sharjr cleavage of 
opinion which had already shown itself, and to make it evident that 
no one knew the exact relation in which .Vaning stood to Malacca. 
Both Darling and .Vmlerson. members of Council with much greater 
experience of iMalaya thaji the Governor, were inclined to believe 
that the record- might not tell the whole story. They felt that us 
in many Malayan .-tates. the chief might jio.-sess certain customary 
or understood powers which had never been enshrined in a lesral 

(Zl) llii<!., jiiS; Xov. 10, 1.S2S. 

(26) Iliid., KjII: ,t;in. 6, FcU. 11, ami Jlaieh 11, 1S29. 

(27) .r. I. A. X. .s:., 1,201. T. Braddell. 

(2S) S. S. K., V(,l. lO.S; Dei-. 11. 1.S2S, 

(20) Xiwliiild, “Straits of ilalac-ea,’’ Vid. I. 21.'’.-14, 217-19, 22.3. 
•s. .s.K., KiS: Dec. 11, 1 s2s. S. S. K.. 12.3: Dec. .lo. 1S2S. 

(HO) II, id., DiS; Dec. 26, 1S2.S. B. Bo). Kaiige 12U, Yol, 4: Oct 23, 
1-29. Xos. 2-3. 

(HI) S. S R., 127: Fell. 2, 1-29. II, id., 169: Feb. 11, 1829. Ibid., 
1-4: [.i-ttei- to Directors of .Ajiiil I- and i-May 2, 1-29. 
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tloc'iiment, l)ut -ivhich were none the less gemiine. They clouhtecl 
whether the t’omjiany had the right to levy the tenth, or to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Straits t’ourt over Xaniiig. Even if the 
chiefs’ powers were usurped, it would appear that they had heen 
eiijoved for about a century without interfereiiee from either the 
I'uteh or British beyond ‘‘a trilling or merely nominal tribute.” 
Allowance should tlierefore he made for the chiefs’ recalcitrance, 
and for their objections to a policy “ wliich would at once deprive 
them of all the authority hitherto possessed by tliem, and level 

them with tlie common stipendiary olhcers of police in the 

^Malacca District.” 

Fullerton refused to consider anything except the actual 
documentary evidence which Lewis had collected. From this he 
concluded that Xauing was an integral ]iart of Malacca Territory, 
entirely subject to the (.'ompany’s sovereignty, and tlie Penghulu 
a glorified villiage headman. AVhatever additional iiowers he might 
he exercising were due not to *hhe sujijiosed existence of certain 
hereditary feudal rights,” hut to usurpation. Tlie Governor pro- 
])osed to take away tlie.se ‘Aisurjied ” jiower.s, and retain the Peng- 
Intlu and his four Sukus in office as revenue collectors and constables 
in their own districts. Pensions might jierliaps he given them by 
way of comjiensation : hut if they jiroved disobeilient. or unwilling 
to serve under the new conditions, they would he dismissed, and 
■utliers appointed. This policy was not to he enforced immediately: 
hut the raayat.s were to he informed that the I’enghulu no longer 
])ossessod jurisdiction over tliem, and encouraged to appeal to the 
(‘ourts. It could then he settled whether it was the Gompanv or 
the Penghulu who jiOssessed the rights of jurisdiction and of levying 
the tenth. 

Til Alarch 1829 Lewi.s submitted the final rejiort on his in- 
vestigations of the Dutch archive', and another meeting of the 
Gouiicil was held. The report convinced Fullerton that his previous 
•convictions were correct, and that his colleague' were in the wrong, 
lie decid. d however to leaxe the existing state of affairs unaltered 
until the death of Abdul Said, and to refer the cjuestion of the tenth 
to the I>ircctors.("A A despatch wa' sent detailing the difference 
of ojiinion which existed in the ( ouiicil. and asking the Directors to 
dt'cide w hether A'aning xvas an integral ]iart of Alalacca, and there- 
fore subject to the tenth and to the jurisdiction of the Court. In 
the meantime the collection of the tenth xvas sU'jiended.j^-’) 

During Fullerton's visit to M.ilaci-a he summoned Abdul Said 
to meet him. hut the I’eughulu refused to come. The Governor was 
now forced to return to Penang to meet the (iovernor-General of 
India, the Penghulu still remaining recalcitrant. ( ‘^ ) In May 
Abdul Said advanced a stc[> further in hi' op]) 0 'ition to the Goveni- 

(32) il.id., latl: Miirch It, t.sigl. 

1S4: l.pttcrs to the of Apiil In iiidI ^^ay 2, 1S29, 

(24) liiid.. I*i9: March 11 amt 2o. and May IN, 1S29. 
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nient. and tiegaii ( overtly to inii'ede the ])roce'' of taking the ceu?u=, 
and to otlier attempts of the Laud. Department to intervene in the 
internal administration of Xaning.("D By the Governor’s orders 
Cliureh, the Dei)uty-I!esident of Malacea. was sent to Xaning in 
Julv 182!), with a guard of sepoys. A hodv of troops was aL(s 
held in readiness. He was instructed to tell the Penghulu that 
disnl)edienee would entail his deposition, and to insist that the 
census he taken. Abdul Maid was to be reassured if possible tliat 
the Company had no desire to interfere with his personal liberty : 
but he was to be told that Xaning was an integral part of iMalaeca. 
suiijeet to the same regulations. For the time being the collection 
of the tenth was deferred, but no guarantee was given that this 
])olicy would hi' continued. Church was also instructed not tO' 
agitate the vexecl question of the Court’s jurisdiction, and the con- 
serpient continuance or otherwise of the chiefs’ hitherto sovereig-n 
authority. He was to inform the Penghulu that the Company 
would not interfere needlessly in Xaning. but that if it were com- 
[lelled to do so he must obey. (”') 

Church’s mission was on the whole satisfactory. He reported 
that there was reason to believe that the Penghulu’s insubordination 
had been chiefly caused by inhabitants of Malacca, who took everv 
opjiortunity of deluding him with exaggerated stories of the in- 
tentions of Government, until he became territied. fearing that his- 
liberty was in danger. Church believed that he had succeeded in 
allaying Abdul Said fears. The Penghulu was also dissatisfied 
liecause he feared that the I’ecorder’s Court intended to destroy his 
authority by taking anay his judicial powers. Should this be at- 
tenqited. Church anticipated resistance, since the Malays’ veneration 
for him was so great that they would rise to a man. Temporarily 
however, good relations were reestablished, the (ioveriiment’s orders 
were obeyed, and the census taken. So complete was the change 
that Church was aiile to travel through Xaning and collect much 
information, which he submitted with his re}>ort.(”) Fullerton 
was unable to revisit Malacca until tlctoher 1!), 182!); and by that 
time the etfort' of the Penghnlu’s evil advisci-s had succeeded in 
undoing the good results of Chiireh’s mission. Abdul Sa id refu sed 
to come to ^Malacca, and meet the Governor. there!>y jmtting himself 
in oi)en oj)position to the Company. He also sent embassies to the 
adjacent state', and jirepared for war. Fullerton collected an ex- 
])editionarv force to invade X'aning ; but at the last moment he 
coiitermanded it since the di'sentieiit inemliers of the Council 
refused to agree with him. They were still uiieonviiieed that tlm 
Penghulu was .o entireh suliject to the Company or that his eon- 
duc't warranted an invasion, and they reeoinniended negotiations. 

tlji.l., 120: May Is, is2;». 
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The Governor laid the matter before the Suj)reme Government, 
expecting a re])ly within two months. The Indian Government 
liOAvever referred it to the Director's, so tliat almost two years 
elapsed before an answer was received. 

The change of policy made war inevitable. The destination 
of the force had been well known, and when the attack was counter- 
manded .Vbdnl Said interpreted it a^ a sign of weakness. Braddell 
commented as follows. 

“ The English power had not been directly exercised in 
the-e seas for ages. It had been taken on trust, as retlected 
from India and very recently from Burmah ; and now on the 
lir^t a])pearance of ojijiosition the authorities hesitated. That 
this hesitation arose from any cause but Fear, was not con- 
sidered for an instant as ])o-sible. and in coiisecpience 

the Penghulu became -o elevated that he threw off 

the air of reserve and rc'.jieetful assistance AVliich he had 
hitherto worn.’'( ■'’) 

It was not long before Abdul Said signalised his new attitude 
by openly flouting the Company. In October 183(1 he seized the 
fruit of certain trees claimed by Im-he Surin, a Malay Proprietor in 
IMalacca Territory who had rec-ently transferred his holding to the 
■Government under Fullerton's land-redemjition scheme of 18'IS. 
Inche Surin’s holding lav outside the boundaries of Xaiiing, and 
there were doc-uments to show that Surin’s aiu-estors had held it 
from at least as early as 1T23. Alidul 8aid howecer claimed the 
jtarticular trees and the ground on which they stood, and when the 
Straits Government ordereil him to withdraw he refused to obey. 
Had the Court been 'itting at the time, this open and contemptuous 
slefianc-e would have at once precipitated a crisi>. siiu-c when judge- 
ment had been given, the administration must have protected the 
officers of tile court sent to evict the I’enghulu’s followers. As it 
hapjieiied howexer the Pecorder had left for England and no 
successor had yet arriveil. Moreover the Directors’ reply to Fuller- 
ton's despatch of had not been receixed. and the Penang 

Presidency had recently been abolished. Ililietsoii. the new 
Governor could ncU undertake so hea\y a responsibility as the 
^‘jectiou would involve without orders from India, and therefore no 
actixe steps were taken. (’") 

The despatch From the Direitoi’s xvith instructions regarding 
the jiolicy to be ])iirsiied toxvariK Xaiiing was not received until the 
following year. 1831. The Directors’ letter, xxhicli xvas dated June 
■f. 1830, sujipnrted Fullerton’s viexv that the Coinpanv possesseil 
soxereigii rights oxer Xaiiing. It xxas therefore subject to the lexy 

(as) .1. I.A.X. S., 1, T. Hrmlilell. Tlie ei igiii.-il (Idcuineiits 

imtraceaiile iii the Sti.ots KettleiiiPiits ;niil Bengal An-hni-.s. 

(.’.9) .l.l.A. X. S., I, l>ii4. T. Hia.lilell 

(40) Ibid.. 2u4. Begliie. “Atalav Peninsula.’’ Ido til. B. Pol.. Kango 
13d. Vol. 37: April 3. 1X11. 
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of the tenth and to the jurisdiction of the Straits Court. To aToid 
the possibility of tear however the Directors ai)proved Fullerton’s 
policy of not insi.'ting uj.on these rights for the time being. 

On January 17, 1831, Ibhetson wrote to the Supreme Govern- 
ment that it was now too late to follow the Directors’ instruc-tions to 
present peace by remitting the tenth during Abdul Said’s lifetime. 
Ills successful defiance would encourage the natives of Malacca to 
refuse to pay the tenth, and furthermore the concession would be 
useless, sinc-e he had now gone too far to retreat, and had been 
olidurate to all the Government’s overtures. Ibbetson advised that 
troops be .sent into A'aning to colle< t the tenth, and put an end once 
and for all to the I’cnghnlu’s disobedience, a course to which he 
believed the IMalays would otfer no resistance. ) The Supreme 
Goternment replied on April 2, 1831, gixing the Governor discretion 
to act as he tliought best.(^') A la.st nnsucces.sful attempt wa.- 
made to persuade the Penghuln to give way but he Tefuse<l all 
term.s short of actual independence.('“) 

Preparations were then, in July 1831, publicly maile .at Malacca 
for the despatch of an e.vpedition to Taboh. Abdul Said’s capita'. 
Xo serious resistance was anticipated. So the force consisted only 
of loO sepoys, and two si.v-poumlers drawn by bullocks. The trooi)s- 
were almost entirely ignorant of the topography of Xaiiing, and 
were too weak to leave detachments to keep open the line of com- 
munications. Nauing proved to he an undulating country covered 
with dense jungle except in the \alleys, where the sepoy.s had to 
wade through mar>hes and rice->wamps. Tliiwe were no roads, 
and only an occasional ]>ath so narrow that hours of work were 
required to get tlie guns along. Tlie iMalax’S followed their usual 
tactics of refusing a pitched hattle: l)ut harassed the column from 
ambush, and linally cut the line of communications. Supplies ran 
.short, and the troops retreated to Malacca. The Malays attacked 
the retreating column, felling great trees across the path, and the 
two gtms had to be spiked and abandoned. (■*') 

The British defeat was in large part due to the assistance 
which the I’enghulu had received from Benihati, a small state in 
the Xegri Seinhilan whii-h lay on the borders of Xaning. .\l)clul 
Said had deceived Baja Ali, its ruler, into believing that the 
Company intended to conquer Bemhaii as soon as Aaning had 
been overcome. ,\c( ordinglv Baja Ali sent his son-in-law Saivid 
Shaaban, and several hundred Malays, to help the Penghulu. ( ^“ ) 

(41) Pulilii- Letters to Bengnl, l.SltO-.tl. Yiil 14: .Tune 2, ISHD, Xo. IS. 

(42) B. Pol., Kongo ]2i>, A'ol. 27: .April 2, ISai. 
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So startled ^vas the Governor of the Straits Settlements at iliis 
unexpected event that he at first believed that he was faced hy a 
confederacy of all the neighbouring states. (*’’) There seems to 
be no evidence however that Xaning was joined l)y anv state c\i e])t 
Eeinbau. Ibbetson asked for reinforcenieiits, and for ])ermi.-'sion 
to form an alliance witli Eeinbau in order to detaeh it from its 
ally.j-*") 

This unexpected reverse also stimulated tlie Straits Govern- 
ment to further researches into the llalacca Archives. Tiie results 
were eidightening. but not altogether ])lea.sant. since they showed 
the policy of Fullerton and Gewis had been in the wrong, wliile 
tb.ir critics Garling and Anderson liad been correct. It was di— 
covered that by about IttiA the Dutch had decided that it was too 
exjiensive to conqiu'r X'aning in order to exact the tenth, and bad 
commuted it into a small annual tribute. When the British 
attempted to collect the full tenth the Malays looke I on it a.s a 
breach of faith, and feared that after A’aning had lieeii conquered 
the same tax would he le' ieil u|>on the adjac'ent states. As a result 
Eenibau joined Xaning in resisting the British attack. 

When the Indian Government learned that tlu' blunders of the 
Straits administration had provokial an ex|»ensive and unprofitable 
war, it took no pains to conceal its displeasur<‘. Ibbetson’s pro- 
jiosal to form an alliance with Eembau was apjiroced and the 
necessary reinforcements were sent, since the Bengal Council 
realized that to restore British prestige the campaign had to lie 
carried to a succe>.sFul conclusion, " worthless as the object ” v as. 
“We have hitherto been entirely misled by the erroneous infor- 
mation in those Settlements, otherwise we should neve.’ have been 
drawn into this useless warfare for a worthless oiijeit. We cannot 
now in ])olicy recede from it without establishing our sujie- 
riority.”(^^) 

From Septemlier to January the rains made eampaigning im- 
possible. and the time was sjient in negotiations with Eembau. 
Eaja Ali was linally convinced that the Coinpany had no desire 
to attack him, and he realised that in the end it would win. On 
January SH, ]iS;!3, a treaty was nunle l)etween the Companv and 
Assurances! were given that neither would attack the other, 
and the Company renounced wliatever claims it might have 
had to suzerainty over liambau by virtue of the old Dutch rights. 
Eembau was thus recognized as an inde[)endent sovereign state. In 


(47) B. .“s. and P., 802: Oct. 14, IS.sl, Xo. 16. 
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ivtiirn Haja Ali witlulrew liis coutiiigent from Xaniiig whose force 
was thus rediued to about 6ih) men, and a few months later sent 
It to join the Briti'^h troo]is.( 'M 

Tn ilarch IS.'hl the eam])aign reojiened. From ilalacca to 
Taholi, the caiiital of Xaning, was twenty-two miles, for the last 
twelve of which there was no road. Tlie strategy of Colonel 
Herbert, who commanded the British force, was Jiot lirilliant, 
thougli it was solid and slow. He cut a road GOO feet wide all the 
wav to Taboh felling trees, burning the undergrowth, and filling 
u]i the swam|is. The rate of advance was about three to four 
miles a month. The Malays rarely made a stand, conteiitintr them- 
selves with harassing the i-overing ])arties who were sent into the 
jungle to ])rotect the pioneers and convicts engaged in cutting the 
road. X either side sutfered much loss. The Penghulu’s force 
never exceeded a few hundred at most, and was greatly inferior 
in numbers to the invaders wlio had T20n to 1400 men; but Colonel 
Heriiert, who niigbt perhaps be charitably described as ller^ous. 
painted gloomy pictures of Ids ])erilous condition, harassed by 
“jirodigious numiiers’’ of the enemy, and with his force reduced 
to tlie defensive. .\t tlie end of April i^aiyid Shaaban. the son-in- 
law of h’aja Ali. arrived with a force of IMalays, and in a -lew 
weeks transformed the situation. Well-informed by his sjdes of 
the enemy’s movements, he was able to capture their stockades 
when they were left temporarily undefended, owing to the Malays’ 
haliit of making jieriodical trip.s to their farms. In dune Taboh 
was cajitured, .\bdul -Said ami his chiefs took to ilight. and the 
resistance of .Xaning collapsed. (''■) The troojis were gradually 
withdrawn, and hy .Vjiril ixd4 the garrison of the Straits liad been 
reduced to the same strength as before the war.!’’) 

The (lovernmeut was liy no means anxious to retain Xaiung. 
since it was clear that the revenue would not c((ual the exjienscs 
for many years if ever.('-H The country was olfered to Haja .\Ii 
of llcmbau in ndiirn for hi- .services, hut he refused it. saying that 
he had enough land already and jireferred to receive his reward in 
a more tangible form.( '" ) It was therefore decided to make Xaii'iig 
an integral ]iart of ilalacia Territory, subject to the Recorder’s 

(•jl) Ht'gbie, “ MhIhv Peninsula/* loa-oy. Aitehisdii. ‘‘Treaties** 

I, , 1 . I. A. N. S.,'2lo. T. Braadell. H. S. mid P. Vol. Nov. 

ISol, Nds. liK, il, and 7'2. IJjid., Feh. :^ii, is;p2, Xos. 4-ti. Ibid., 

.'idd: June 4. ls.42. Xo. 17, 

irr2) V,. S. an.l P. Vol. April JO, ISJJ, Xos. MO, KMd. lldd., 

Jt')d; June Jd, Xo. (>, Ibnl,. JOT: July 0, Xos. 4 14. Ibid., JOS: 

J, 1SJ2. Xo. J. n>id., JOS: jsJ'J, Xo. li. Begbie, “Malny 

Peiiiiisub'i, * ’ ‘J'lO-'Jtio, Xe’ivb()id, “Sfiaits ot* Malacca,** I, 19d 228-ji. 

J. I. A. I. X. S.. JiiS-214. T. Biadilell. 

(j:!) P,. S. and 1*. Vo!. JOO: Xov. 10. l.sJ.J, Xo. 0. B. Pol., Kange 127. 

Vol. IJ: April J, l^JJ, Xo, d4 A, Xewhold, “Straits of Malacca,** I, 2J4. 

(-■>4) B. T^ol. Kangf* P27, Vol. J4 ; ,Sept. IJ. Is24. X'o. 10. Tliid ‘T» • 
Aug. 24, IsJ.d Xits. 1-J. 

(d-T) Ti. S. and P. Vol J>71: Jan. 2S. 1SJ2. Xos. 2-7. 

Juiininl Miihiijiin Hi-'ukIi [X'ol. I, Bart 11, 
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Court and the tenth. The offices of Peiiglmlu and Sukii v.'ere 
aholished, and the country wa.s jjlaeed under a Superintendent, who 
was a gentleman of Duteli descent in Malacca. He was assisted 
by fifteen village headmen, each of whom collected the taxes and 
maintained law and order in his own district. ('■'’ ) 

Ahdul Said tied on the fall of Tahoh to the neighbouring 
states, but willingly surrendered on the promise of ji-irdon. The 
Company gave him a hou.se and gardens, a ])en'iou of lis.Klit 
a month, and liberty to live freely in Malacca so long as he did 
not intrigue or try to run away. Hy the unique expe-lient 
of involving the Comjiany in a war which co.«t it filOM.iaio Ahdul 
Said obtained an a.ssured income of larger amount lhan he had 
ever had before. The ilalays still regardeil him with deeji 
veneration, and the old man turned it to good account he silting 
up in business as a farmer, tradei", and doctor. His ventures were 
successful, and in h'-dh he died in the odour of sanctity.!''') It 
is .said that the generous treatment of .Vbdul Said di<l mote to 
strengthen British influence in the Malav .states than the successful 
issue of the war. (•■■') Save for a small revenue which did not 
cover the cost of administering Xaning. this was all the Company 
had to show for an expenditure of tiliahOiin.. (“") 

(0(3) Tl)i(t., i!-7. Xe\vl)ol(t, “Stiaits <if Malaeeii : ” I, 232-3.j. J. I. A., 
N. S., J, 2KS. T. Hraddell. 

(•>7) B. Pol. Kaiige 127, Vol. 13; .Apiil 13, 1S34, N'os, Tiidiii 

Political and t’oioigii Consultations, Kaiigc ItiS, Vol, .')7 : Oct. 27, 1S49, 
No. 57, 

(oS) .1, J,A„ 11, 733-34. K. A. Blundell. ,1. 1. A., X. A. I, 21C-17, 
T. Braddell. 

(59) Jliid., 217. 

(GO) ,T. 11, 733. Blundell. Swettenli.-nn, “British Aralaya’’S3. 
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CHAPTEE Till 


Anglo-Siamese Relations In the Malay Peninsula, 
1824 - 1867 . 

During the tii>t (juarter of the nineteenth century the Gover- 
nor> of Penang feared, and with reason, that a great part of the 
Malay Peninsula would come under the yoke of Siam. By about 
]s;iO Siam had comidetely recovered from the Burmese invasion 
and. more jiowerful perhaps than at any ])revious period of its 
history, at once resumed the traditional ])olicy of establishing its 
supremacy over the Malav States of the Peninsula. Over souie of 
them, as for e.vample Kedah, the government of Bangkok could 
claim a vague luit undeniable right of suzerainty, based on “ancient 
aggression and i>reseiit power.”( ‘ ) Siam was also determined how- 
ever to e.xtent its authority over states like Perak and Selangor 
which had never been under its control. The policy of Siam was, 
in sliort, to conquer the wliole l’(‘ninsula.(-) acting on the time- 
honoured ]irinci]ile of Asiatii- monarcliies that tlie stronger has the 
right to subdue the weaker ])Ower. 

The East India Company was wedded to the ])olicy of non- 
inteinention in hlalayan affairs, (*) and for as long as possible it 
refrained from interfering with Siam’s designs. The logic of 
events however jiroved t<K) strong for it, and at last the Company 
nitli great reluctance found itself comjielled to intervene. I’he 
<-auses of this change of policy were twofohl. the Siamese conquest 
of Kedah in isei. and the unfair treatment of British merchants 
at Bangkok. 

I\edah. from its situation on the Siamese frontier, was 
naturally the first state to suffer from the jiolicy of Bangkok. The 
Sultans were the idlies of tin* Cojiipanv, and liettveen 1T8G and 1811 
they frequently complained of the heavy and — as thev said — un- 
jirecedeiited ilemands for men and supi'lle.-. ])eriodically made unon 
them. Owing to the weakne.ss of Kedah they were unable to resist, 
and they pre-'ed for the defensive alliance which they contended 
the Company had ])romi.sed in return for the cession of Penanu' in 
The Sujirenie (iovernment howeyer denied that anv 

(1) Fer an exaniiii.-itii.ii of the Sianie.se claims to Keitali v. cliaptcr 
t'li Penang. 

(!') Jtuniey ilSS. I), IX. I'lawfuid. “ Kmliassy to Siam,” 4Ul-(5. 
-Vmleison. ‘‘Malay t'l ninsnla,'^ t4- and passini. 

(a) V. eliapter on Xative Poliey. 

(4) Foi the histoiy of Kedah’s lehitions with the f'ompaiiv until 
ISiio V, ehaptei- on Piiiang. Andiison, ‘‘.Malay Peninsula,” S--S3. S. S. K. 
Vol. s:{, the Sultan’s letter to the tlovei noi (ieneral of India in 1810. 
<,>uoted hv Swetfenhain, ‘‘Hiitish Mala\a.” dloi! Burney MSS D IX 
.Mid I). XXVI. ■ . - 
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]ilcflge to this effect had ever been given. Tt felt rhat it could 
not interfere between a suzerain and a dependent state, and there hv 
encourage the Sultan “to renounce his vas.salage.'’ The Suita i;.-’ 
demands for an alliance were therefore rejected, and the I’enanic 
Council was forbidden to ](rotpc-t Ivedali against Siain,{'') At the 
same time it was authorised to negotiate with the government at 
Bangkok when it should judge the occasion imopitioas to secure 
a revision of the Siame.se demands on Ivedah “ on tirinciplc-; of 
equity, with reference to the resources of the kingdom.” ('') The 
Council did not avail it.self of this ])ermission. ( " ) 

In 181(S the Sultan of Kedah was (-ompcdled hv Siam to concuier 
Berak and force it to send the Bunga Mas to Bangkok. This was 
an act of ])ure aggression, since I’erak had always l)een entirely 
independent of Siam, and there was no cause of quarrel iietwecii 
it and Kedah. The object of the policy was to weaken hotli states 
so that they would fall an ea.sy j)rev.(') 

Three years later Kedah's own ttirn came. .\5 long as the 
government at Bangkok feared that an attack on it might involve 
war Avith the British, Kedah was safe. Once a.ssured liowever tliat 
there was notlnng to fear in that quarter, there was no funhor 
hesitation. O’) T!w Sultan of Kedah had been remiss in sending 
the Bunga ^las, and he had not complied witli various demands for 
supplies and money. He was also accused by his brotlvw and other 
enemies of intriguing witli Burma. The Sultan received onlers to 
come to Bangkok and justify himself, but fearing for lif‘; he 
I)rudently refused to obey.)'") In 1821 a Siamese army made a 
sudden attack ujion Kedali, and conquered it after a short cami)aign. 
The country wins laid Avaste, and the atrocities committed A^ei’c 
barbarous to a degree. Thousands of fugitives tied to Province 
Wellesley, Avhile the Sultan liimself escaped to Penang. (‘M The 
Siame.se jiursued the refugees into Province Wellesley, hut the 
despatch of a company of Sepoys sent the Avhole army hurrying 
hack to Kedah. (’-) Tlie Baja of Ligor, the Siamese commander, 
sent an insolent letter to the tloA'ernor of Benang. demanding the 
surrender of the Sultan, with the veiled threat to attack the island 
unless he com]died.(”) The floAernor firmly refused, and th.Te- 

(.5) S.S.E., C6: June 22, ISIS. IMcf. 83 : Jan. 31, 1811. 

(Ci) Ibifl., SI; Feb. 2.A, 1814. 

(7) ll)i(l., (it! : .June 22, I.SIS. Ibid., S3; Sept. 21, 1818. 

(8) Ibid., lid .luiie 22, ISl.S. .1. 1. .A., IV, lllS, Low. Anderson, 
“ilalay Peninsula,” 83-8.A. For further pioofs of Perak’s independeme 
of Siam. V. infra. 

(9) Swottenham, ‘‘British Malaya,” 4.A-4C. 

(10) Aitchison, ‘‘Treaties.” 1, 3 SS. Purney JfS. P. XXVI. 

(11) S. 8. H., 8.3; Xov. 28, 1.821. .Anderson, ‘‘Malav Peninsula,” 
4-5, 16-17. 

(12) Ibid., 7. S. S. E., S.3: Decendier 1821. 

(1,3) Ibid. 
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after the Ifaja was miieh more luimhle in his hehaviour towards the 
('om|)aiiv. (” ) 

The dethron 'd Sultan asked the Coinj^any to restore him, 
contending that it was hoinid to do sO liv the agreement under 
winch it liad secured I’enang. (’') The Supreme (iovernment was 
willing to assist him by negotiations with Siant. hut it refused to 
re^tore him liy fnia e. Tlie Sidtan was too weak to regain his tin one 
unaided, and tinding that he couhl expect no nrm'‘'d assistance 
from the Ilritish. he began to intrigue witli Burma. The (’ourt 
of Ava eagerly emhraeed the o]i])ortiinity of wresting Kedah from 
it^ ancient enemy, and preparations were made fur a combined 
attack on Siam by Burma. Kedali, Selangor and other jialay states. 
Til return Kedah was to Ix-come a trihutarv of Ava. The I’euang 
Government learned of thc^e negotiations and was greatly dis- 
pleased. since the Snltan liad intrigued against Siam while under 
Britisli ]ir()tei'tion. and aBo lieeanse Burma was regarded a.s an even 
less desirable neighbour than Siam. The Council sent the Baja 
of Ligor full information of the jirojio^ed attack. (“'■) Owing to 
lhis disclosure and to the .Viiglo-BurmO'e war whicli soon aft.trwards 
broke out. nothing came of these intrigues. Tlie only lesult, as 
will he seen, was that tliey still further embittered the government 
of ifiaiii against the Sultan, and destroyed wliatever sliglu chance 
tliero might have ' ecu of its re-toring him to hi.s tln'one. 

IVlitle the restoration of the dethroned Snltan was one oL the 
inotivi's wliich led the Company to enter into political Tclations 
with Siam, this was far from l)eing the most important eau'-e. 
The reasons for the step were ])rimarily economic. In tiie first 
phue, the I’eiiang Council w.is afraiil that the Siamese conquest 
of Kedali would interfere with tlie food .snpjily of Penang. The 
attempt to make the inland self-sU|iporting had failed, and it was 
depeinleiit for tlie greater part of its food niion Kedah. The 
Council wa-. alwav.'- very sfiisitiie (o any cliaiige which seemed to 
threaten this -ource of .siqiplv. and it was greatly ])erturbed ht the 
pos'-diility tliat Siam niiglit jilace obstacles in the way of obtaining 
food. The Ilalav government had been “at times froward and 
troiihleswiiie,'’ hut it was always “kindly disposed” and “easily 
dealt with.” I'he Council seems greatly to have overrated the 
power of the ■Siainc'-e. and it aiuicijiated much trouble from tiieni 
liccaii-e. through their ‘'insolence and haughtiness,” iliey “could 
only he held in clici k hy the -troiig arm of power. ”( ) 

The Council also wished to secure the revision of the Siamese 
comnien ial regulatioiw. 'iiu-e they greatlv ham}iered the develop- 
ment of trade. The ( ommi-rce of Penang with Siam lo<>'a’.i about 
Kli, and in ledo-dl was valued at an incrca..e''of almost 

iTt) liii.l. 

(Hi) S. s. K., Mi: Oct. 17, 1S22. IbiiL, 94: Fcl). .■). 1S24. Bengal 
Pelitiial ( ciisult.itiDiis, Ilaiige 123, Viil. 30: .Ian. 14 aiid Ftb. 21 tS2.1 

(17) S. s. R., SI: pabsini. Ibbl., 83: Xo’". 28, 1S21. ' 
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ill three years. Tlie jiriiK-ijial import from Siam was suijar, 
while the most important ex]iorts were o|)ium and piece-goods (i." 
cotton and other cloths) from India. The I’enang roiincil rightly 
judged that under more favonrahle cu.stoms regulations the trade 
was cajiable of great expan.sion. In addition to the direct fradt' 
with Bangkok. Penang had an important trade in tin with Perak. 
I’atani, Ujong Salang. and other Siamese dependenci'S. Siam 
greatly hampered the trade witli t'jong Salang. the ])rincipal source 
of sup))ly, and the Penang Council wished to improve conditions 
hy sending a mission to Bangkok. C*) 

With the ])ermission of the Supreme Government letters and 
jireseiits were sent to Bangkok in ISIS and 1810 expressing the 
profound Veneration which affected the East India Comiianv 
whenever it thought of tlie ‘‘ Lord of the white Elejihant,” and 
dililomatically suggesting a reiision of the conditions under which 
trade was carried on at Bangkok. ('") A.s a result of represent::- 
tions from Penang the Government of India ga\e permis.siou to 
send an envoy to Bangkok for comnnwcial purposes only. In 
1821 Phillips, the Governor of Penang, .sent to Bangkok a Singa- 
]iore merchant named "Morgan, ostensilily as a ])rivate tradei, hut 
really as a secret agent of tlie Company, to collect information and 
sound the Siamese ministers on the jiossihility of improving com- 
mercial relations. The Siamese were inordinately suspicious of 
Europeans, and it was felt that this mode of ])rocedure was tlie 
lea.st likely to awaken their hostility. (■' ) 

At the time of Morgan’s despatch the Sujireine Government 
was jirejiariiig to send a mission to Bangkok and Cochin-China. 
The envoy .selected was John Crawfurd. a meniher of the Bengal 
(iledical Service who had been nianv years in the Fast Indies, 
and was one of the leading authorities of the day on ^Malayan 
affairs. (--) The ohji'cts of the mission were primarilv comnuu’cial, 
the jiolitical aims, such as tlie restoration of the Suit. in of ivedah. 
heing emphatically minor points. In his Instructions to Crawfurd 
the Governor-General emphasized that the first ohject. of the 
mission was to allay the very general fear and distrus' of 
Eurojieans. highly detrimental to the interests of commerce,” uhich 
was ‘‘predominant” in the countries of Indo-Chiiia. Crawfurd 
was ahsolutelv forbidden to U'-'k for anv of the privileges which h id 
formed so important a part of the coniinercial treaties of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, such as the erection 
of forts or factories, extra-territorial jurisdiction, monopolii-- 
etc.(-'') While the estahlisliineiit of a good understanding was to 

(IS) Jlfid., fiti: Juno :!:2, IliiJ., : Dot* 27, ISi^l. 

(19) Vols. <)(), SI aiul SJ; passim. 

(20) ('rawfunl. *‘Eniliassv to Siam,” .lO:!. 

(21) S. S. R., Si : April 24, 1S‘21. Ibid., SJ : April 24, 1S21. 

(22) Por < 'rawfurtPs caroer v. chapteisS ou Singapore ami on tlie 
AdiiiinH*rati(ni. 

(23) (’rawfunl, ‘*Pmbassy to Siam,” Appeinlix B: 5S9-90. 

11I2-')J Jloijiil A-iiidic 
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I'raivfurd’s obiect. he was to try .and place commerce 

on a detined and nermaneiit footinof, so a.s to expose the British 
trader.s to the least possible yexation.” The Government of India 
wished for example to substitute a fixed and known scale of duties 
for the unknown and often exorbitant fees which were then levied. 
The (bivernmeiit wished to benefit not merely the trade of Benang, 
but aBo that of India and (ireat Britain, by reviving the extensive 
eommeree which had existed in the seventeenth century. Vi'hile 
it did not expect that thi.s initial attempt ivouid be entirely 
'111 ci'ssful. it trusted that Crawfiird would make a beginning Jjy 
rimo\ing the Siamese distrust and dislike of the British. ('^) 

CrawFurd was also directed to collect as much informaiion 
about 'Siam and Cochin-t’hina as could be obtained without alarm- 
ing the Siamese. (-B For this jiurpose a .surveyor and a botanist 
Were attached to tlie mission. During the early ])art of the 
nineteenth eenturv liido-Cliina w.as jtracti( ally a “terra incognita.” 
and in s])ite of every effort, the Supreme (iovcrnmeiit was aulu to 
supply it.s envoy with only tlie vaguest details. An incident lob] by 
< rawfurd throws a Hood of liglit upon the ignorance regaiding 
lndo-( 'hina whicli prevailed even in the be.st-informed circles. 
While at I’enang he met the caiitain of a .Siamese trading-ship, 
and gathered from liim “ more useful and jiractical knowleilge 
than all he had before oiitained from printed sources.” 

-As to the restoration of the •''ultau of Kedah, the (lovernment 
left it eiitirelv to Crawfurd's discretion whether the subject should 
be mentioned at all or not. It was impressed upon him that the 
imjirovement of commercial relation must not lie jeo]»ardised bv tlie 
introduction of matters distasteful to .'siam. Sliould lie however 
perceive a favouralde opportunity for securing tlie Sultan’s resto- 
ration “by u friendly and unostentatious representation” he was 
in-tructed to take ail vantage of 

Before sending tlie mission the (iovcrnor-rieneral askerl the 
I’enaiig Couneil to inform liim of tlie olijects whieli it tliought 
dc'.iralile of attainment. In its Aliiiute tlic Council concuired 
with the iSuiirenie Covernmeiit in regarding tlie restoration of 
tlie .Sultan of Kedah as ratlier a minor matter to tie mooted onlv 
if ('rawfurd should judge tliat it would not endanger the 
e-ta 1 ilislimeiit of improved coiiiiiiercial relations. Tlie IV.iang 
Covernment regarded it as much more important to obtain from 
Siam a recognition of tlie ( 'oiiipanv’s riglit to Penang. Since tlie 
islaiul laid been ceded liy Kedali, it was clear that the grant was 
invalid, as Kedah was a dependeiicv of Siam, and tlie Sultan’s 
action liad never lieen conlirnied hy liis suzerain. Tile Minute 
cinpliasized Itowever ttiat the otijects who.se attainment tlie C'ouiicil 

(at; l.cttcis Keceived from Bengal, Vol. Si; ; Despatch to Directors of 
Xov. C.l. ISCl. ( rawfurd, “ Kiiil)as,sv to Siam.” LLt, .jSl) 91, o9.j-9(i 

(2.1) Il.id., .192-94. 

(Cii) Jl.id,, 11. 

(27) Tbiil., 19.‘!-94. 
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liad most at heart ^vere economic. These were the (levelopmei\t of 
The growing commerce with Siam, and es])eciallT the iin-trade, by 
the revision of the customs regulation, and the continuance of the 
free importation of supplies from Kedah, “ on which indeed the 
existence of this establishment almost depends.” (-’') 

Crawfurd’s mission was almost a complete failure, ajmrt from 
the fact that he ohtajned much information which ivas of great 
value in subsequent negotiations, lie also secured a title of a sort 
to Penang tvitli which he and the 8u])r(‘me Government were much 
])leased. The reasoning by which Crawfnrd convinced the Govern- 
ment and himself that the Gompany had obtained a clear title to 
Penang was suffciently curious. IVherever ])ossil>le. the Siamese 
Ministers avoided all reference to Penang, but when they v.ere 
compelled to meuti(ni it they s]>oke of it as a Britisli ]iOssession. 
(Tawfurd was rpiite coininced that their accjuiescenee in the British 
occu])atiou was prompted solely by the knowledge that they were 
]iowerless to prevent it. Gn the grounds however that the Gompany 
had for thirty-six years held undis]>uted possession of the island, 
and that the Siamese had not questioned the validity of the 
occupation. Grawfurd and the Su)>renie Government agreed that 
he had “ established a virtual acknowledgment of our rigltt of 
sovereignty in Penang.” 

(Tawfurd tried to jiersuade the Siamese govcrinnent to xestore 
the Sultan of Kedah, but failed completely. The .Ministcr.> at- 
tempted to gain from liim a ]>romise that the Sultan should he 
handed over to tliem. and that the annual payment of for 

I'enang and Province Wellesley should in future he made to a 
Siame.-e nominee. Grawfurd utterly refused to agree, and declared 
tiiat tile ('oin|)any would continue to jirotcet the Sultan and to jiay 
iiUn the annual snhsidv of SPbtH)n. He also discovered tliat the 
cotK[uest of Kedah in 1821 was due to tlie intrigues of the 
I’rahklang. and of J’rinee Kromchiat, the leaders c.f the i.uo.st 
powerful faction in Siam, iu alliance with thi' influential Baja, 
or Governor, of the Siamese jirotiuce of Ligor.f'’’) 

Tlie most imjiortaiit result of (frawfurd's mission was the 
valuable information which he collected about the geograjiliy, 
]) 0 ])uhition and resources of Siam, the eharaeter of the government, 
and the weakne^-; of its jiower. ( M He was much imjiressed by 
the great field wliich it jiresetited for British commerce ; hut he 
jioiuted out that trade would be very -seriously liandieapped by the 
corrupt Jiolicy of the iMiuisters. Eurojieaii commerce to Bangkok 
was under the control of the Prahklaiig, or Minister for Trade and 
Foreign Affairs, of Prince Kromchiat. who soon afterwards became 

(28) S. S.R.. SI: UcH'. 27, 1S21. 

(29) Ibi.l., ST: Xii\. 2S, ]S22. B. Pel. Range 12:5. A'ol. 27: .T.an. 1-7, 
1S2:5. t 'nnvfurd, “ Eiiibassy to Siam,” ItlU. .^mlorson, ‘ ‘ Malav Peninsula,” 
1-57. 

(So) S. S. R., S7: Xov. 2S, 1 S22. 

{:>!) I'rawfurd, ‘‘EinUassy to Siam,” ,"09-4-3.7. 
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kin^. and of a 2 ’roup of aide and unscrupulous Molianimedans. 
descendants of Indian immigrants. This faction was the most 
powerful party in the state, and made a very large ])rofit out of the 
trade by such exjiedients as exorbitant duties whose amount varied 
with the wealth of the merchant, forced gifts, and open demands 
for bribes. Crawfurd .stigmatised their proceeding as “ mo.st 
indelicate.’’ One of their favourite ])ractices was to compel the 
merchant to sell them his cargo at a very low figure, and buy 
Siamese goods from them at a very high ])rice. by the sim])le but 
effective expedient of forbidding all other traders to deal with him. 

This powerful faction was in charge of the negotiations svith. 
Crawfurd. and isinee his objec t was to put an end to the very .'fate 
of affairs from Avhieh they drew .sueh large profits, he believed 
that their hostility was the ])rineipal reason tor the failure of his 
mission. After montlis of tedious and evasive negotiations, in the 
course of whieli Crawfurd was sid)jeeted to as much humiliation 
and disrespect as the Jlinisters dared to indict on him, all that 
he could secure was a written proini.se that the (unknown) amount 
of the duties would not he increased, and that in future British 
merchants should he assisted l>y tlie liencvolent e.xertions of the 
Prahklaiig and hi> .-atellites. In otlier words, traders wouhl con- 
timip to 1)6 as much in tlie power of tlie.se raj)actous and uu- 
scriipidous official' as in the past.(’’-) 

C rawfurd did not regard the presence of tlie Siamese in Kedah 
as ill anv wav a inenaci* to the safety of Pimaiig. and he entirely 
di.'jielled the illusions of the strength of Siam which were heh; by 
both the I’eiiaiig Council and the Supreme (ioveriiineiit. In suji- 
jiort of his contention he gave a dcscrijitioii of the Siamese character 
which was most uiicomplimentarv. Its truth however was vouched 
for by the testimony of Burnev. and every other Eiiglisiiman of this 
])eriod who teas brouglit into contact with the Siamese. The 
national character was a peculiar lilcml of overweening vaiiity. 
.'U^l)icioll. and an astoni.'hmg degree of cowardice. ‘‘ To a eliarac- 
ter of vt'iiality ami corruption we found superadihal a remarkable 
degree of national vanity, yet Avith an extraordinary jealuusv and 
distruet of all strangers, and e'pecially Kiiro[)eaii>.” “Although 
e.'seutially v'cak am! imsillanimous,” thev Avere “ vain and arroiraiit 
to such an extreme as to fancy themselves nothing less than the 
Aery first nation on the globe. ... It is tseureely safe even to atteiiijit 
to conciliate them, and thu' the iiiO't moderate poliev on the | art 
of other nations Avill always he iii danger of being eoiistrued bv them 
into timidity, and appreheii'iou for their own jiower.” Vet de- 
spite its bravado, the government secretly entertained “ verv serious 
apjirelieiisioiis of the jiOAver of the Eiiglisli.’' CraAvfunl was con- 
vinced if the Coiii]>aiiv had ojipo'ed by forte the invasion of Kedah 
in 1.S31, “the feai-' of the Sianie-'C Court Avoiild have induced it 

(32) (‘rawt'uiil, ‘ ‘ Eitibassv to Siam,” 17n-74. amt p.ossim. S. S. R.. 
S7: B. Pol. Pnngc 12-!. Vol. 3<), Apiil 2, 
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, . . .to have withdrawn its forces from Qiieda (Kedah), and even 
forborne in future from meddling in the affairs of that .state.” 
The Siamese army was ‘‘extremely eontemj)tible,” being an uiidisei- 
])lined and ill-armed mob raised from a “ cowardly and timid 
])eo|ile.’’ The forti lit ations of Bangkok, the centre and most 
vulnerable jiart of the em])ire, Avere “feebly and unskilfully con- 
structed. Two small gun-brigs would destroy it.”(''’) The 
Suiireme (Jovernment cvas strongly impressed lyv Crawfurd’s report, 
and his views had great influence on its policy towards Siam during 
the folIoAving years. ( -* ) 

From duly l.'<'2'2, the date at which Crawfurd left Bangkok, 
until 1824. there cvm'e no further negotiations with Siam. Several 
causes co-o]ierated to bring about the despatch of the second mission 
in 1825. One was the desire of tlie Indian (iovcrnm»nt to remove 
the grievances of British mercliiints trading at Bangkok.) '") The 
■outhreak of tiie Anglo-Bnnnese War in 1824 also coiitributu! to 
tills end. Shortly before war was declared the Supreme Clovern- 
nient wrote to I’enang ]iointing out how advantageous it vould 
he it Siam eould he induced to deilare war on its aucient enemy 
and thus create a diversion. ( "4 1 hiring the early .-tage of the 

canpiaign the troops made very slow progn'ss. and the generals in 
command stronglv urged the gnuit ilesirahility of obtaining the 
co-operation of a Siamcsi' force.!'’) In 1821 two missions were 
tlierefore sent to Idgor to persuade the Baja to send a Siamese 
contingent, and wlnitcver small Imats he had for service oii the 
Irrawaddy. The mis'icn were a failure, e.xecpt in sn far as they 
cleared up a serious inisconception iimli'r which the (iovcrnmciit 
of Penang hail been labouring. The Council bad been inclined 
to vegaril the Baja (d‘ Ligor as a seini-iiidepeiident ruler, and bad 
negotiiitcd with him as siicli. Ideiitcnaiit Low. one of the (ni .'oys, 
ascertained that he was merely a Siamese otlii ial, one of the most 
jiowm'ful in Siam it was true, hut still unable even to let the 
llritisli have the use of a single boat without authorization from 
Bangkok.! ■') The Sianie.se refused to declare war. and by 1825 
till' Sujirciiie ( lovernmcnt no longer needed their assistance, fl'hc 
campaign was ])rogrcssing well, and India bad also lonie to the 
conclusion that Sianicse troops might be “an aiiession of weak- 
ness” owing to their jealoiisv and arrogance, their infcrioiity to 
the Burmese soldicrv. and their "i.rucl and barbarous mode of 
warfare.” This view had been strongly urged by Crawfurd. the 
late eiivov. and bv the I’etiaug Council. When thereffue Burney 

(:;h) S. S. K., >7; Xov. “8, Cnnyfuiil. ‘‘Emti.assy to Si.-un,” 

.att -lli. .'’lia’i UT. and passim. 

(■'14) 11. Pol. Hange I'se. Vol. CT : .fan. l.V. tsCl. S. S, tt., Vn], 80. 

(ii.")) Moor. ‘'Xdticis of the linlian .\i'clnpclat:o. ” Liee-ltO. 

(:;i:) S. S. K.. Vel. '.a; .fan. CT. l‘'2l. 

(117) n.nl., 01) : .Inly 08 , 1.804. 

ptS) Had., 04; Apiil 00, J804. Hml. O.") : .lime 11 :inrl O.l. 1S21. 
Ibid., 0(1: .Inly 08, S'ejd. Id and 04, and Nov. 10, ls04. Ibiil.. OS. 
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ivas sent as envoy to Siam in 1825, he was instructed to tell the- 
Siamese Ministers that while the Indian Government was quite- 
willing that they should declare war on Burma, there must he no 
co-operation between the two armies, and that the Siamese lorce 
must not operate in a district in which there were any British 
troops. (“'■*) 

The Indian Government had by this time abandoned another 
idea wliich it had held in the. opening months of the war. This 
was that the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah and the 
negotiation of a favourable commercial treatv rniglit be obtained 
from Siam in return for ceding to it part of the territory on the- 
Tenasserim Coast wliich the Siqireme Government intended to take 
from Burma. The Comjianv had at first no desire to retain these 
conquests, and it felt that iSiani might be willing to make con- 
cessions for their restoration, as they had been Siamese territory 
until annexed by Burma sixty years before. ('“G By the time that 
Burney was sent as envoy to Bangkok in 1825 the Supreme Govern- 
ment had changed its mind, and decided not to cede any of its 
conquests to Siam in return for concessions. India felt that it was 
imjiossihle to hand over the conquered Burmese to their barbarous 
enemies, and it had also realised that the Tenasserim Coast was an 
inijiortant strategic jiosition. The French had used it as a naval 
base in the eighteenth century; and the country lying on the 
frontiers of Burma and Siam, also jirovidcd a strong ba.-^e of 
ojieratioiis against liotli. Since it was no longer possitde to avoid 
relations with Siam, in cause of eventualities it was well to hold 
a position whicli would menace its security. The Supreme 
Government was undecided a-; to which parts of its conquests should 
he retained. .\s a temporary mea.>urc they were in 1825 to 1826 
jilaeed under the control of I’eiiang, whicli was orderd to org-iiiise 
the admini.stratioii and to collect information about them. Of 
the Femuig officials who were sent to tlie Tenasserim Coast, .--everal 
remained jiernianently in its administration. ( *0 

B’hile the Burmc.se War liad caii.-ed the Sujireme Govcrumeiit 
to take a much greater interest in Siam than had hitherto been 
ilie c.'i.se, it seem.s highly improhahle that the desire for Siamese 
assistance or for a favourable commercial treaty would have led 
to the despatch of the Burney mission to Bangkok in lfi25. Fven 
i.icl’oro India decided to send it, it had determined not to a-^k for a 
Siamese contingent; while as for obtaining a commercial treatv, 
t'rawfurd’s failure had brought the govenimeiit to the eonclusion 
that undue ])reeipitatiou was likely to defeat its owu ends. The 

(:I9) Jljiil., 9(i; A!nr .31, .July is, fSept. I), 1.3 .amt it, .and Xov. 19. 1824.. 
Hiiil., 99: Ocr. t, Isit. Jliid., I'i.!; ji[). ll-t-.-il, Ibiil., lOi; May 13, 18i5. 

(4(1) Il.id., 91: .Jan. 27, ISil. Jljnl., 99, Xov. 19, ISit. ‘ Ibid., 9<5: 
May 31, ISit, 

(41) Ibid,, 102: May 13, ISi.j. Bengal S^ecret .and Pohtie:il Consul- 
tations, Vol. 33ii: ib'iy 13, 182.), X'o. 3. Iluriipy im. C. IX. 

(42) S. ts. K., li'i: ifay l;l, l.si.l; B. S. and P. A'ols. 341-47, passim. 
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importance of the war and the desire for commercial concessions lay 
in this, that they jireilisposed the government of India to pay more 
attention to the representations of the Penang Conucil than would 
otherwise have lieen tlie case. The most important cause of the 
despatch of the Burney mission was that Siam’s attempts to suli- 
jugate Perak and Selangor liappened to coincide with the arrival 
at Penang in August 1824 of Eohert Fullerton, a (tovernor of 
decidedly dilferent temper from his jjredecessors. Hitherto the 
(iovernors of the Penang Presidency had acciuiesced in the Siamese 
chiim.s to overlordsliip in ilalaya. The bare official records of the 
proceedings of a Council are not an ideal source for evidence of 
character; but Governor Fullerton was a man of such strong j.cr- 
sonality that it stands out clearly even in the dry accounts of the 
meetings of his Council. He was able, energetic and determined, 
and in foreign policy his guiding princij)le was to ])rotect British 
interests in the Malay states wherever po.ssible. Moreover, vlien 
the orders of the Suj)reme Government ran counter to his jdaii'. 
he was in the habit of interpreting them in a somewhat liberal 
spirit, so that in the end he often got his own way. Fullerton 
very strongly influenced by Anderson, the leader of the anti- 
Siamese party at Penang — many of the Governor’s des[)ahlie< 
paraphrase or tally almost word for word with Anderson's 
oft-quoted iiamphlet — and like him contended that Kedah vas 
“de jure” an iiulependeiit state. Fullerton set himself the task of 
restoring it to what he considered its legal rights, and he firmly 
opjiosed Siam’s attempts to subjugate Perak and Selangor. ( ) An 
incident which occurred in May and June of 1825 gives a more 
vivid picture of the Governor’s character than jiagos of dicsi'rijdion. 
The Eaja of Ligor had collected a fleet to conquer Selangor, and 
the Penang Council obtained .some evidence — later shown to be 
erroneous— that he intended al.'O to attack I’enang. The town 
was put in a state of defence, but Fullerton was far from satisfied 
with such passive mea.'Urc'. Only the most vehement expostula- 
tioiAS on the ])art of hi?. Council induced him very reluctantly tn 
forego his intention of sailing to Ligor and destroying the Siamese 
fleet before it left harbour. (“j 

Soon after Fullerton’s arrival he wrote ori October lb. 1824. 
a desj)atch to the Supreme Government which foresb.adowed hi^ 
Malayan policy of the next three years. He stronglv advocated 
the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah as a measui'e “ not 
suj)ported by strict justice than by sound policy.” and urged in its 
favour arguments which read almost like an abstract of Ander.uiu’-. 
])aniphlet. Eeferring to the rumours that the Eaja (>f Ligor was 
about to attack Selangor, the Governor iiisisteil that it was 
‘‘ indispensable to the future peac-e and tranquillity of the ilalay 
Peninsula” that Siam should renounce all claims to sovereignty 

(4;t) S. !S. R., Aug. ].S24-1827. Vol.s. .and ].tS-14g, passim. 

(44) Ibid., .101: May 12 and 10, ls2o and passim. Ibid., 102: passim, 
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over fverv Malay state >oritli of Patani and Kedah. P's pre- 
teii^ions had no legal jiistifieation, for “no act of superiority 
whatever has been exerted over any state South-East of Kedah 
witb.in the memory of man.” Furthefinore a Siamese conquest 
Avonlil “entirely destroy” the important British tradie with the 
Peninsula. Tlie Governor therefore urged that the fompi'iiy 
'hnuld protect the Malay states hy making re])reseutations to Slain. 
Should this method fail, it “ might even warrant stronger 

measures.” (^' ) 

'I’he Supreme Government’s re]dy to thi.s despatch gave the 
key to its Malayan ]iolicy during the years 1821 to 1827. As in 
the ]iast, the Indian Government was most reluctant to make a 
]iolitleal treaty witli 8iam, lest the Siamese should hreak it and 
^o compel the Gonqiany to go to war. The Government would 
greatly have piad'erred to (Oiitinue its former ])olicy of avoiding 
all political relations with Bangkok. It recognised however that 
this was no longer ])raetieahle since the coiique.st of Kedah in 1821 
had hrought the two Empires into direct contact, and heeause it 
wi'licd to <)l)tain a share of the valualde Siamese trade. The 
Indian Government therefore desired to reconstitute Kedah as an 
independent nr a feudatory state with clearly defined o')ligalioii.s 
uiiiler th(' e.x-Sultan. in orih'r to si'rve as a butfer kingdom lietveen 
tile Penang Presidency and Siam. The Government hojiocl '•'hat 
when tile two Kmpires were no longer in direct contact the danger 
of disputes or of being mitangled in Siamese affairs would dis- 
appear. I’he second object of the Government was hy a “ moderate 
and reasoiiahle ” policy to obtain a <omm(‘rcial treaty giving a 
"fair share of freedom and sei-uritv ’’ to British tra.le iu Siam. 
Apart from this the Siqircmo Government wished to avoid all 
relations with Siam, lest tliey sliould lead to an entirely nndesira- 
lile war. For this reason I'nllerton’s projiosal tliat the Gompany 
'hould become the jirotector of the Malay states with scant favour: 
“ We fully coiili'-ide. . . . out we entertain the istrongest douhts of 
the ]iracticahility of inducing the arrogant and liaughtv Court of 
Siam to waivi- jircteusions. . . .and we <iuestioii the expediency of 
agitating the proposition at all.”(^'') 

This rchiilf entirely failed to quench Fullerton’- determination 
to jirotpct the indfjiendence of Perak and Selangor. Perak had 
expelled its Siamese conquerors iu 1822. mainly through the 
assi-tance of Sultan Ihrahim. the ahle and jiiratical ruler of 
Selangor, llirahim had conquered and held Perak from 18(11 to 
1806; and it was hv the rcipie-t of its Sultan that lie had exnelled 
the Siamese iu 1822 and reasserted his former supremacy.* The 
two rulers signed an agreement wherehy Perak was to ]>av trihute 
to Sultan Ihrahim. and a Si-langor fone under Baja Hassan, a 
relation of Ihraliim’s, was left in the country to collect the tax. 

(4.5) <)(■,; Oft. m, l.Sg4. 

(41)) Jl.id , 'J<): Yov. 10, 1S24. 
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Has^an began to ])luniler the Perak merchants; Init much as the 
Sultan of Perak desired to be rid of him, from fear of 'SiaiiL he 
endured him as the lesser of two evils. Meanwhih' the Kaja of 
Ligur, supjjorted tiy the faction in Bangkok which t'rawfurd had 
criticised so bitterly, began to make ])rej)arations for the conquest 
of I’erak and Selangor. To secure a ])retext, he forced the Sultan 
of Perak to sign letters asking for Siamese ])rotection against 
Selangor. The weakness of Perak comjielled its ruler to oiiey, 
altliough tlie last thing he wanted was to see the troops of Ligor 
in his country. Sultan Ibrahim of Selangor, who hated the 
Siamese as ferventlv as he admired the British, began to ]>rei):ire 
for war regardless of the fact that hi- \\eak and anarchical state 
was quite unable to resist an attack.!^’) 

Although rumours as to the intentions of tlie Ha.ia of Ligor 
reached Penang, the Governor did not na-eive relial)le information 
about them until January IS'L"). lie tlien learned tl\at the Baja 
was secretly preparing a fleet to conquer Selangor and Perak. {''*) 
Fullerton had a difficult game to ]day. From the Indian Govern- 
ment’s recent desjiatcli he knew tliat it would refuse to go to war 
to protect Perak and Selangor, and lie had no autliority whatever 
to threaten the Baja of Ligor with hostilities if he peivsistcd in 
his policy. (*") Fullerton however knew that the Siamese did not 
know this; and he counted on their timidity and fear of the British 
])Ower to pre\ent matters from coming to a (-risis. lie therefore 
engaged in an elaborate and completely successful game of blutf. 
Towards the Jlalay states hi.s attitude was scrupulously correct, 
lie ordered t'racroft, the Bcsident of Malacca, to confine hi' re- 
lations with them “ as much as jiossible to general exiircssions of 
good-will and friendship, and avoid every measure calculated in 
any way to commit the British Government to any new alliance 
or obligation of defence or guarantee.’' ("") Toward' the Baja of 
Ligor Fullerton assumed a very different tone. He warned him 
that the British, as the inheritors of the old Hutch treaty-rights 
with Perak and Selangor, would lie far from iiidilfereiit to an attack 
on them, and hinted darkly that an invasion might involve Siam 
in war with the Gomjiany.C'’ ) Finally, when in iMay IS-A') in- 
formation was received that the Baja’s 3(M) galleys were aboid to 
sail from the Trang Biver, Fullerton sent the guuboars at Penang 
to make a feint of blockading the river mouth. ("-) Tliis supreme 
effort of blutf was successful, and the fleet never Icfr port. 

(47) Jliid., Sai: Oct. 10. 1S24. lliid., loll: .Aiiilersnii ’s Keports of .Aue. 
21) and iSept. l-t, 1S2.7. ^'ewbold, “Straits of Malacca.’’ II, ai-;''2. 
Wilkinson, “Malay Papers; tti.storv of the Peninsula,’’ 

(48) S. S. P.', aO: .tan. 2S, IS^.n 

(40) lliid., 1)9: Nov. Ill, 1824. Ibid.. Iu4 : .Sept. 2 and Hi, 182.7. 

(70) IJdd., 10(1: March 11, 1,82.7. 

(51) Ibid., 100: Feb. IS and 28, 1827. Ibid., 101: 5I:iy 24, 1827. 

(52) Ibid., 101: May 8, 1.S2.5, and passim. 
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Moanwliile an event had occurred which did much to convince 
the Indian Government of the necessity of sending a second embassy 
to Bangkok. This wa.s the nii-Jsion of Captain Burney to Ligor 
and the neighhouring Siamese provinces in January 1825. Captain 
Heiirv Burnev was horn about 1790, and was the nephew o^. the 
I'amous Fanny Burnev, Madame d’Arhlay. Appointed ensign in 
l.sOh in a regiment of Bengal Xative Infantry, he took jiart in the 
1 unquest of .Tava in ]S10-11, and in 1811-14 was stationed at 
I’eiiang witli hi.s regiment, the Twenty-fifth. He then returned to 
India, hut in l,'sl6 he came hack to Penang, and was Military 
Secretary to the (Jovernor from ISIS to 1824. He spent his 
lei'^ure time in learning the Siamese language, and in collecting 
information about the ]!olitic.s and geography of the Malay Pciiin- 
>ula.('"A With one exception, lie was the only official at Penang 
wlio could speak Siamese, and he also submitted to the government 
some ma]is and reports of the Malay Peninsula, liie Penang 
Council sent iiim on several mi.s^ions to Kedah and Ligor, and 
liad a very high o|iiiiion of his abilities. (''* ) The Indian Govern- 
ment was also impressed by the valuable information which Burney 
had collected, ami considered that in the event of a seeoud mission 
to Bangkok, he was jieeuliarly litted to act ns envoy. Fullerton 
lield him ill high fa\our owing to his anti-Siamese views, and in 
1S25 sent him to Caleiitta to advocate the despatch of a mission 
To Bangkok. Partly ns a result of his “able and interesting 
reports.” the Indian Government decided to do so, and ajipointed 
Burney himself a.s envoy. ('■'') His conduct of the negotiations was 
jierhaps <a.s .succe>;ful as wa^ to he expected considering the groat 
ilitliculties of his situation; hut it gaiiu'd him the enmitv of 
Fullerton and the anti-Sjame>e juirty at Penang. On Burney’s 
return from Bangkok in l'S26 he was bitterly attacked, and pre- 
.'•erved amongst the Burney Manuscrij)t> is a challenge to a duel 
from ail official at Peiiaug. Burney was then in India, so the 
ehallenger .suggested that it would he equally convenient for both 
if tile duel were fought at Baiigooii. The Indian (.iovernmeiit had 
heeii greatly jilea.sed by Burney’s eondiiet of his mission, and in 
1828 it ajijioiiited him oiie of the Commissioners for the adminis- 
tration of the Teiia.s.senm ( 'oa.-t. ( ’" ) Here his courage saved a 
Briti-h detachment from annihilation during an iiisurret tion. 
Owing to his unique qualifications he was in is.'p) appointed 
Ji’c'ident at the J>urme.-e Court. He remained there until 1837, 
and did valuaiile work in fo-tering the development of British 
Trade, and iin e-tigating the hi-tory and geograjiliy of Burma. (”) 

(.".T) Burnev AISS. passim. 

( ■TT) >S. IS. k., ‘J.j; pi>. 3 .j 7-S2. Buiiiey AISS. 

f.j.Tl S. SI. R., U9: >(>V. I'.i. I s24. 

(.Tti) S. .SI. K.. IOC; May J;i, l.s2.‘>. 

(■IT) ItnU.. 141 : April l.S, I.S27. B. S. ainl P. .3-74: .Tan. U. 020. 
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In 1841. now a Lieutenant Colonel, he is found in London wannlv 
defending the Company’s Kedah jtolicy against its critics. The 
Directors highly apiiroved of his efforts, and based their attitude 
towards the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah in 1812 largely 
uj)on his recommendations. 

Eeturning to Burney's mission to Ijig<n‘ in 182.i, he was sent 
there at the ref|uest of the Indian (ouernment to ascertain tlic 
attitude of Siam towards the Burmese war and the reeent British 
conquests on the Tenasserim Coast. Tie was also instructed to 
discover the views of the Eaja of Ligor on Kedah, the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty tvitli Siam, and tlu' despatch of a mission 
to Baiigkok. Furthermore lie was to find out whether the Eaja 
was a semi-indejiendent ruler, or a mere official " inqdicitly hound 
and actually obeying the dictates " of Ins siq'eriors.t^") 

Burney entirely confirmed the reiMud of the nussion of 1821. 
that the Eaja ct Ligor was not a scani-indepemh-nt chic'ftain, hut 
merely an oflieial appointed hy the Kinporor of Siam, llis power 
indeed was great, hut ou pain of deatli he dared met negotiate' witii 
Kuro])eaiis. The attempts of the Penang Conned in previous 
years to restore the ex-Sidtan of Kedali hy negotiatiiiL.' with him 
had been doomed to failure. Tlie only eliam-e of success lay in 
dealing directly with the Emperor of Siam. Burney also con- 
Jirined Crawfurd’s rejeorts from Singapore that Hie timid and 
suspicions government of Siam was not yet. in danuary ISO.'), 
eon\ inced tiiat the British were rc'ally at war with Burm.i. nuieli 
less tliat tliey liad gained victories. ('■' ) d’liw mi-csion was of great 
iniportanec in clearing the' way for the preliminary negotiations 
whieli led to tile trc'aty uith Siam in 182(>. It shoued that tlie 
only means of securing the olijei-ts dc'sired by the Penang Council 
was to deal direct 1}' with the Court cd' .Siam. Aeeordiiigly, 
Fullerton urged u]ion the Indian Covernmc'nt tliat a mission to 
Bangkok wa^ “ indi-cjccnsahh',” and that Bunu'y was the man best 
fitted to eonduc't it. To eonvinee the (loc ernor-Ceneral. Jlurnc'y 
was Sent to Calcutta to lav his " \aluahle information ’’ before 
him.C'-’) 

During duly and .\nmist isy.'c c'vents oeeiirred which grc'atly 
furthered Fullerton's anti-Siamese policy, and led directlv to the 
desjiateh of a mission to Bangkok. Burney rc-turned to Ligor, 
and entered into negotiations witli the Eaja. The Eaja said tnat 
he had ahandoiied liis intention of attacking .^clangor hy sc>a. hut 
that lie was detei’miiied to send d.unn men hy laud to gi\e tiie 
.Sultan of I’erak the assistance lor which lie had asked against 
Sultan Ibrahim. Burney adojited a firm attitude', refusing to 
rc'eogiiisc' I’erak as a Siamese dejieiidc'ney, and warning the Eaja 

(oiJ) l^urney MJSIS. an<] v. infra. 

((){)) S. S. K.j Yols, i*44tS anil Ul*: Jan, 4 ami l-S, 1S20. 

((U) S. S. E., i)9 ami 100: passim. 

Ihiil., lUO: Ajiril 7, 1^25. ami passnii. 

lidijitl Asiahr .'^orirty. 
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that the C’i)iii]utiiy, as tlie inheritor of the Dutch treaty-rights^ 
would not he '• indifferent ” to an attack on it or Selangor. To 
send the arinv might involve the Raja in a quarrel with the 
British, and on Burnev's report of his conduct the issue of peace 
or war would prohahlv depend. All of which was pure hluft ; hut 
the Baja was greatly impressed, and promised not to send his 
troops to Perak. (“'0 

The final result of Bnrney'.s negotiations was a Preliminary 
Treatv with the Baja of lagor whieli was .-signed on .duly -51, 18h). 
Burney was to take tlu‘ treaty to India, and if the tJovernor- 
(ieneral approved of it he was to return to Ligor and go with the 
Baja to Bangkok. The Pi-eliminarv Treaty was then to serve as 
the liasis of negotiation.s with the Siamese Court for a settlement 
of all the questions at issue hetween the Company and Siam. 

The terms of the Treaty were as follows: — 

(1) The Baja of Ligor promised that no Siamese force should 
go to Perak or Selangor hy land or sea, or should settle 
there. The Company declared that it had " no desire 
to occupy Perak or to interfere with its government,” 
and promised to remove Raja llassan. to prevent the 
Sultan of Selangor from disturbing the peace of Perak, 
and to settle tlu' quarrel between Selangor and Ligor. 

(2) The Comjiany declared that it ■'entertained no desire* 
to iiderfere with the Covernment of (jueda." Jf the 
e.\-Stdtan were restored, the Penang Council promised 
that he should send the Bunga Mas triennially, and 
.$4,000 annually, to Bangkok. The Baja of Ligor pro- 
mised that if the Km|ieror of Siam restored the Sultan, 
he would w'ltiiilraw 1ns ojiposition, and wou'd not attack 
Kedah iiy land or sea. In this treaty, as throughout the 
course of his missiiei to Bangkok, Burney adopted the 
policy of trying to restore the ex-Siiltan hy securing the 
co-operation of the Baja of Ligor, tlie man who had heeji 
ehietly instrumental in dethroning him. 

(d) Other clauses of the treaty jirovided for mutual assistance 
in supiiressing piraev. and for the negotiatiott of a com- 
mercial treaty at Bangkok. C*) 

In a desjiatch to the Penang Council Burney defemh'd his 
departure from the Company's former policy of strict non-inter- 
vention in Malayan atfairs. JK* jiointed out that this course could 
no longer he followed with ailvantage. and ]iredicted that 
interfereiu e would not entail a war witli Siam or the otlur 
complications f“ared liy tin* ImMan (iovernment. Future events 
i-ompletely coulirmed Jiiirney's forecast,’ '’1 feel convinced.... 
that .such an evil (interference in flic alfairs of the ilalav states) 

(•si) 1112: Aug. 1, 1.S2.'5. 

H'ii) n.icl. 
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■cannot any longer l)e ir, oideil, that its ineonvenionccs are not so 
great as supposed hy nmny. and that at all loents it is not to be 
comjiarod with the greater evil of pennitting Siam to overrun the 
territories of our Sidangor neighl)onrs, to turn tlie iiihahitants of 
tliem into pirates, and to disturb for many yiairs all native trade. 

1 certainly think and hope that the terms of this treaty cannot he 
very burdensome to us.’’ To Eurney's mind the great point gained 
by the treaty was that lieneeforth the Penang t'ouneil had for the 
first time a legal right to ])revcnt all Siamese troops and galleys 
from going to Perak or v^elangor. Burney also succeeded in 
]iersuading the llaja of Ligor not to insist in the treatv on a 
rlause compelling Perak to .'end the Bunga ifas to Bangkok. 
Whether it was sent or not was left to the decision of the Sultan 
of Perak. Burney agreeing that the British would make no oh- 
jeetion if he should wi.sh to do so. Since to send the Bunga Mas 
was the last tiling tlie Snitan would willingly agree to, Burney 
had won a very important sueeess for the t'omjiany (''•') 

Fullerton considered Burney's treaiy " e.xtreinely satis- 
factory ”. and at once appointed Anderson, the author of 'he 
oft-rpioted pamplilet, and a strong opjxinent of Siamese pre- 
tensions, to settle the disjmtes which had ariM-n hi'twemi Perak 
and Selangor as a I'i'siilt of Baja llassan"' depredations. It was 
impressed upon him that lie was to act merely as a disinti'i’csted 
ineiliator. and must not commit tlie (.'oinpaiiy to military inter- 
vention. He was also to convince the Malay Sultans that the 
British did not wish to annex their territory, or to " intei'fere in 
any way with tlii’ir independeiu 

Both in Perak ;tnd Sehingor. Ander'on was e\ er\ where 
received with the greatest ''joy. and 1 may 'ay enthusiasm." He 
found that the ilalaxs uere a' friendly to the British as they 
Mere hostile to the Siamese, and that they were prepared to do 
whateNer the I’eiiaiig t'ouinil might suggest in order to settle 
tluur ditferenees ami avoid a Siamese* attack. Tin- Sultan of Ik'rak 
■was especially i-ordial, and urged the ('ompan\ to annex hi.s slate, 
alloxviug him only a small pension. His reu'on was that ■' Perak 
lould ne\er he trani|iiil M itlmut the siijierinteiiduig i oiuro] of a 
Kuroiiean goveriiineut.”(''^ ) In such an atmosphere of general 
good-wil], .-\mh*rson's mission was siu-eessrul. He made a treaty 
with Selangor on August '.'(1, ISv'.'). liy which Sultan Ihrahim 
jiromiscd to remove Baja llassan immediately, ami agreed never 
to attack Perak or to interfere in its government. The claim of 
Selangor to suzerainty oxer I’erak was thus reliiKpiislied. and tlie 
Bernam Biver was fixed as the Ixuiiidarv liotween the two states ('■') 
.kiidersoii also concluded a treaty xvith Perak on Septeinhcr (i, 

((i.i) Iliid. 

(titi) Itiid., tug; .Vug. 3 :ind li, tliid., 103: -Vug. 4, ]S 25 . 

(tST) Ibid., 103: Aug. 2(i and Segt. l-l, IS^.l. 

(tis) Iljid., 13S:Aug. 31, Is-li. .Vitrliisoii, ‘‘Treaties,” I, 413-14. 
lO’fo] Tioyitl Ayiidic ■''ocirlij. 
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1825, l.Y the Sultan ae(.-e]!ted tlie Bernam Biver as tlie- 

frontier, and pronii'-ed never to invade Selangor or to interfere 
in its administration. At tlic same time tlie Sultan wrote a letter 
to (fovernor Fullerton in whieh he offered, it Fullerton should 
adtise it, to send the Bunga -dab to Siam. While he eonsidered 
the demand of Bangkok entirely nnjust, he tvas willing to suhinit 
ill order to eseape the fate of Kedah, “ for I am a very insigni- 
fieant man, and am under great apprehen.sion.” The Sultan left 
the decision entirely to Fullerton’s discretion, and he, needless 
to say, did not advise that the token of suhjeetion should he 
6ent.(‘'"j 

The Baja of Ligor however had no intention of letting Perak 
slip from his grasp. He no longer dared openly to attack it; but 
uithin a few weeks of the signature of flic treaty with Burnov 
on July 31, 1825, he sent a small force to Perak under the guise 
of an embassy to assist the Sultan in his government. This was 
clearly an infraction of Burney’s treaty, and Fullerton peremptori- 
ly demanded the ricall of the emhas.sy.(''’) 

The Baja of Ligor made evasive replies, and continued his 
veiled attack on Perak. Before the (piestion was settled desnatches 
arrived from the Indian Government which ratified the Prelimina- 
rv Treaty of Jidy 31, 182.3. ajiproved Anderson’s mission tO' 
Perak and Selangiir, and annoimced that (’a])tain Burney was to 
he sent as envoy to Bangkok. The Government doubted whether 
he would he much more successful than Grawfurd. since ho was 
unable to bargain for concessions by offering in return jiart of 
the recent British conquests on the Tenasserim Coast. It was 
(dearly .seen that the dedsion not to cede them to Siam converted 
a possible sucee.'S into a very i>rohab]e failure. The Indian Goveru- 
ment therefni-e instructed Burney that ostciisihly the mission was 
to he '‘entirely eomidimeutary and conciliatory,” to congratulate 
the new Kmperor on his accession to the tliroue, and to promote 
friendly relations between the two empires. The Court was in. 
a state of " the ulmobt a]>pr(diension " at the rapid downfall of 
Burma, and it actually believed that the Company iiitciidcd to 
c.xteml it.- -way over Siam and the ^lalay Peninsula. It was hoped 
that Burney would sueceed in disahusing the Minister- of this 
ridiculous notion. ('’) 

The other objects of the eiuhassy were regarded as of onlv 
secondary importaucc, and it was left to Burney's discretion, to 
decide uhctlicr they should he mentioned or not. Under this 
head came the negotiation of a favourable commercial trcatv. the 
re-toratioii of the cx-Sultaii of Kedah, ami the sateguanliiig of 
the indeiiendeiice of Perak, Selangor and the otlu.T Malav states. 

(CJU) S. S. R., lO.S: s-'ept. l.o. ISL'.t. 

(70) II, ia., 104; Oct. 7, IcSS."). Ibiil. lO.j : Doc. l.j and 22, 182.7. 

(,I) II, id,. 102; Jlay l.’l, 1.827. Ibid., 104; Sept. 2 and 16 1825 
Ibid., 1U7: p[,. 414-74. Buriicv ilS. D. XXVI. ’ 
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The Indian Government ■was anxions to attain tlicse ohjocts, hut 
■since it could offer nothing in return it was not ])repare(l to press 
for concessions if Siam should prove ohdnrate.(^-) 

The instructions which llurney received from the Penang 
fount il were hv no means identical nith tliose of the Supreme 
Government. Fullerton liad heen authorized to modify its orders 
in the light of his greater knowledge of local conditions, and lie 
took full advantage of the pernii>sion. llis instructions to Hurney 
were decidedly hostile to Siam, and einjdiasised as the most im- 
portant objects of the mission the very iioints which the Indian 
Government regarded as only M'condary. Th<‘ Governor held 
that Burney's main object was to establish the independence of 
nil the Malay stati’S of the I’eninsula lying within the area which 
is to-day under British control. Siam's claims to supremacy over 
them Were “a nullity. . . .the mere as.sertion of a ilaiva which the 
ass(‘rter never had, never could establish." Unfortunately, owing 
to the former policy of the Company, the Government had ai'know- 
ledged the justice of Siam's pretensions in Kedah, and to some 
extent in Perak. So far as these two states were concerned tin' 
Briti.sli case for independence was soim-what weak, and all that 
coukl he done was to try to improve their status by negotiations. 
Fullerton regarded the restoration of the ex-Snltan of Kedah as 
a matter of the utmost ini]iortance, dictated alike by expediency 
and honour. As for Perak, if Burney were unable to restore it 
to complete indeiiendence, he sh(nd<l try to limit the claims of 
Siam to the sending of the Bunga IMas. II,. was also instrin-ted 
to prevent further Siamese aggression in the other IMalay states, 
and to maintain their indejicndcnce. Fullerton realised that only 
the threat of war was likely to makt' Siam abandon its pretension.s 
to suzerainty over them, and from this Burney was precluded by 
the orders of the Indian Government. The (iovernor therefore 
suggested that perhaps it would he advisable to refrain from all 
mention of the other states, and to confine the negotiations to 
the status of Perak and Kedah, The Company hail never re- 
■cognised Siam's claims over the other states of the Peninsula, 
and to refrain from all mention of them would leave the Govern- 
ment s hands Iree to act in whatever wav it chose. Fullerton 
anticipated that sooner or later the Comjianv would adojit the 
jiolicy which has been follovved since 1ST4, of “ taking those .states 
under our protection and effectually maintaining their inde- 
pendem e." (' ‘) 

Burney's negotiations at Bangkok lasted from the end of 
1.S2.') to dune 1826. Ills despatches fully confirmed tlie very un- 
favourable jncture Cravv-furd had drawn of the Siamese character, 
and of the open dishonestv of the government. .\s in the case 
of Crawfurd’s endia-'-y, deliberate attempts were made to treat 

( 7 - 2 ) S. S. K., mg; Xiav l.t, isg.',. 

(73) Ibiil., Jl.iil., 103: s'l.jit. g4. isg.j. 

P.)2.') 1 h’olKll A'illtlil' 
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the Britisli mission witli contempt. Warned perhaps by his 
predecessor's ex])erieiices, Bnrnev sliowed far less meekness than 
Crawfiird when exposed to these affronts, and thereby secured 
more lionouraljle treatment. Burney soon found that the British 
victories in Burma working on tin* natural timidity and suspicion 
of the >Sianie.se, had iiitcJisified the difficulties of his task. The 
Ministers had an uneasy suspicion that the Indian hanpire was 
more powerful than Siam. They feared that the Company intend- 
ed tf) attack them, and that Burney had been sent to spy out 
their defences, vet at the same time they were most tenacious in 
maintaining every pretension of Siam. Burney was regarded with 
extreme suspicion, and every proposal lie put forward was thought 
to conceal some diabolic and subtle device for the downfall o^’ 
the Empire. If no guih‘ could liy anv possibility he detected in 
his suggestions, this was reganled as proof conclusixe that his 
craftiness was [larticularly deeji. The involved and naive wording 
of the Buimev Treatv of 1826 was due to this attitude of mind. 
Till' Siamese were so inordinately suspicious of every document 
written hv Burney that he suggested tliat the Ministers should 
draw U[i the treaty in Siamese. They were much pleased with 
the projiosal, and the English translation merely reflected all the 
\agueness and ciix-umlocution of the original. (’■*) Burney also 
found that the Siamese were most anxious to obtain the British 
compiests on the Tetiasserim Coast: and it is quite possible that 
in return they would have abandoned some of their claims in the 
Malav reiiinsula. 'J’he Indian Co\ernment liowever had deprivcrl 
its einoy of this as ucll as of his other most potent weapon, the 
threat id' war. He was compelled to seek for concessions when 
he could make neither (iromiscs nor threats in return. The hope- 
lessness of hi^ situation wrung from him the exclamation: •• 1 
could not wish to set my worst enemy a more difficult task than 
to Send him to Bangkok, to negotiate matters connected with the 
Malay I’eninsula without authority or means for employing effec- 
tual intimidation. ) 

Considering the ditliciilties of the situation, it is reniarkalfle 
that Burney achie\ed even a jiartial sueeess. Almost the only 
jioint in his fatour uas the timidity of the Siamese. 'I'lie rc'cent 
British \ictories in Burma had greatly increased their dread of 
the power of the East India Company, and Burney jilayed skilfully 
upon the fears of the Court. He hinted darkly that unless the 
Siamese moderated their pretensions iti the Malay Peninsula they 
might find themsebes involved in war with the British. Bnrnev 
also received valuable sujijiort from the I’aja of Ligor, in questions 
which did not affect his own interests. When however Burnev's 
success would have meant a financial loss to himself, as in the 
case of the restoration of the e.x-.Siiltan of Ixcahih, lie secretiv 

(74) S. S. K.. IHS: .luly 111, ISgfi. 

(Te) Iliid: Oc-t. A, IS^l’j. 
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worked a^'ainst kiln. While Burney was partially av.are of this 
duplicitv, it would rather seem that he ]daeed undue eonfidence 
in his alliaiiee with the Baja.('®) 

One result of the mission tihieh the Tiidiau Government 
regarded as the jireatest iiipiortance was the recovery of some 
Burmese who had heen kidnapped hv the Siamese from tlu' British 
i-onijuests on the Teiiasserim Coast. IN’ith infinite difficulty 
Buriiev succeeded in discowrina l.loo ot the captives, wliom he 
comj'elled the Siamese to restore to their homes. (") 

Di'spite the hitter o])])osilion of the Prahklan;; and his faction, 
Burney succeeded in olttaininy a commercial tri'aty urantin^ 
British trade somewhat more faxonrahlc term- than those secureil 
hy Crawfurd. llcuieforth British merchants were to pay only the 
<-nstomarv duties, and were to he free to hny and sell without any 
ojpiosition from the Siamcs(> officials. {■"') Governor Fullerton's 
comment on the concessions unfortunately ]iroved to he 
]iro]ihetic: — "They apfiear to he ad\ antasiuous. hut so little 
faith do I repose in their fulfilment that 1 siarcely think it wortli 
while to eiiti'r into any serious discussion reftardinj; them," (''') 
The encasement was " systematically violated hy the Sianu'Se." C") 

Perhaps the most interest i n<r passaju's in Burney's desjiatches 
from Hanc'kok- i.re his accounts (d the interminahle negotiations 
over the si-'itus of Tr» n>ruanu and Kelantan. The ijuestion is of 
siK'iial interest, lucause the artiide of the Burney Treaty which 
•defined their position is a masteiyiieee of amhiirnity. 'I'his was 
])artly dne to the fact already mentioned that the ireatv was first 
ilrawn up in Siamese, and then translated into F.nclish; hut it 
was also ill a nma'Ure the result of Burne\'s dclihei.ite ]>oli(y. 
The states of 'I'rmic.tranu and Kelantan are on the east eoast of 
the iMalay Peninsula, the more northerlv. Kelantan. lyina; im- 
liiediatidy to the south of the Siamese frontier. Both, and 
■espi’eially Kelantan. the weaker of the two. were thus far mof'* 
<‘Xposed to Siamese attaeks th.iii the Malax -tates whieh lav further 
to the south. For many xe.'.r.' before and alter the date of the 
tlurney treaty, the inixcrnment of Baiijikok attempted to estahlish 
it"; sU])T(‘niaey oxer tliem. The situation resimihled that in Kedah 
hefore IS'fl. The Sultans of lioih Trencnaiiu and Kelantan sent 
the Bniica Alas to 'Bangkok, hut they eontemled that hy im- 

(tti) Tlio iib(!ve (li>M-rijiti<>ii of tlu‘ ilifiicultics of Hunicy’s position is 
t'loni his tU‘sp;itciies in o. K,, lOS; Dec. ■J2. Il*i(l., 1**9: March 

23, 182(i. lliid., 13S: Juiip 19, .July Ih, jtinl Sppt. 2ii, 1820. 

(77) For rct'pi piu-es v. 7Jh ;i]m» S. S. K.. 141: Ajiril 1827. 

(7s) Aitchisoii, “ Trputios, - ^ I, 4(19-79, 473-73. 

(79) S. S. H., 13s : Sept. 2o. isiiii. 

(Sd) Aitchisoii, ‘ ‘ Tiputies,' * I. 4*11, < ’rawfiinl. “ Kjiihassv to Siam,’' 

-394-3. “I3nn)k(‘,” II, 21 and 32. Lpttpis Kcreivod from India and 

Her.pjal, V(tl. 43: .Inly :Z2, 1S44. Dpsjtatclics to J3ongal and India, Vol. 47; 
Jan. 2, 1S4d. India Folitipal ainl Foioign (’onsultatinns, Range 198, Vol. 
24; April ‘^2, ls4S. N<»s. IMS. 

1925 j Hm/al A-'^ialfr Sndfly. 
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jneniorial c-iir.toiu thi-. was the only service could be required 

of tlieui, and that tlic periodical deiiiaiids of Siam for money, am! 
supplies were illeyal. This was also the \ie\v of their ])Ositioji 
taken by llalHcs. Sweiteiiliajii. ami (‘aveiiagb. The Sultans of 
both states resisted rlie noyrressiou of Siam as openly as they dared; 
but they realisi-d that they were too weak to defy it. At various 
times therefoie between llsii and 182 .') thev tried to form an 
alliance Avith the (’omjiany, and obtain its assistance against the 
Siame.se. 'Die Indian Government always refused to diqiart from 
its policy of non-intervention for the benefit of two slates whose 
cxai-t relation to Siam was unknown, and with whom British trade- 
was unimportant. (''A The l'oni])any knew that Siam claimctl 
Trengganu and Kelantan as tributaries, and that the Sultans of 
both sent the Buiiga lias to Bangkok. It also knew that Kelantan, 
weaker and nearer to -Siam, was more completely under its control 
tlian Trengganu. 4 ’he British had liecii unable to find out whether 
the Siamese pretmisions to complete sujiremacy were justified, or 
whether tin* two Sultans wore praetie.alh indepeudeut, and sent 
the Bunga .Mas merely as a token of respect, to ward ot!' the 
attaek.s of a strong and predatory neig'iliour. Fnllertoti iiiuiti- 
taimal tliat tlie claims of Siam were no more justified than in 
Kedah or Perak. ('A 

Bui'iK'v himself had scant respect for the pretensions of Siam, 
and Avould have solved tin* prohlcm by makitig ofi'ensit'e and 
defensive alliances with Trcniggami and Kelantan. He wa.s (on- 
\inced that this eourse would not lead to war. for ‘’tlie prudent 
government of Bangkok would pocket the atfront.” Since how- 
ever the Indian Government would not permit tJiis jmlicv, be wa.s 
.sure that Siam could not be persuaded to abandon its elaims. Hu 
Iiclievcd tlieretore that the wisest course was to avoid all discu.ssion 
01 its assertions of suzerainty. The Gompany had never admitted 
the validity of these elaim.s. ami was thus free to act as it ehosL 
Avhenever jt seemed desirable. By acoiding the subject Burner 
would jireservc its freedom ot action iinim]iaircd.('' 

Xcvcrthelcss the cpu‘stion ol tlie status of Trengganu and 
Kelantan tvas brought up duriugs Burney's negotiations at Bang- 
kok. The .Siamese iMiiiistcrs asserted tluit from time imiueniorial 
the two states bad bi'en coiiicntcd tributaries. Biirnev refused 

(.SI) IJ. Pol. Pinir/r ]-.i, Vol. .5.'/: March o, lS,-4, Xo. 4:i. S. S. R., 3; 
Oct. H, liSe. .T.an. 2-3 aiul Fete. (», 1/-SS. Ibid: 81 passim. Ibid., .S3; Felt. 
24, 17.S7. lliiil., SO: jtp. i;:08-7(i. Ibid., .S7; tSept. 27, 1822. JJjid., 93;' 
,luly J 1, 1790. ilai.sdeii, “Malay Pietioiiary : Praxis” J42-46, 1.3.3-57. 
I'lifl'ord, “la Court and Kampong,” 21-22. Graham, “Kelantan,’” 36-44" 
Begbie, “Mal;iy Peninsula,” ».S-9ii. Burney MS. B, XIII — (gives the 
Siarre.se elnimst. Colonial Office Gist, 1920, p. 4ii2. Swettenham, “British. 
Alalaya,” 32IC2M. 

(.82) S. S. K., 87; Sept. 27, 1822. Ibid., !li3; Sept. 24, 18->.3 Ibid 
10.8; ,lan. 20, 1820. Ibiit., 1.88: t)rt. -3, 1828. B. .s and P 334- Dee u’ 
182.3, No. 4. 

(.83) S. S. R., 1 ( 3: Sept. 19, 1.82.3. 
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to admit the \alidity of tlieir c-la'm=. < ontondino- that the Ihn'itA 
i\[as was merely a " token of respect, friendship and awe," sent 
hy tv.'o week states to a powerful empire, and that Trengiianu and 
Kelantan had not given up their independence .... The En^■li^h 
cannot admit that those ifalayan states are .suhjei t te Siam in th.- 
same manner as her own provinces of Tagore and .Singora. . . .(or) 
to the same extent as Prince of Wak-s Ibland is a possession of the 
English.” Bv vague threats of war Burney tried to persuade 
the Ministers to }ironiise that they would not attack the two stales. 
Tn return the (,'oni])any would promise not to annc.v thcjii, as the 
Siamese feared it would do, and would not [irevent the Sultan.' 
from sending the Bunga iMas. Burney defended his concession 
of the Bunga iMas on the ground that Trengganu and Kelantan 
had “ already suhinitted so much to Siamese pretensions," and 
particularly hecause he feared if he did not do so. the Court '.vould 
carry out its intentit)n of sending troojis there hefore the Company 
had time to interfere ('''') 

-Vfter several months of negotiations .\rticle Mil of the 
Burney Treaty was finally evolved: "Siam sliall not go and 
ohstruct or internn)t coinmer-e in the states of rringano and 
Calantan; English merchants and subjects shall have trade and 
intercourse in future with the same facility and freedom as ti.ev 
have heretofore lia<l ; and the English .<hall not go and inolesi, 
attack or disturb tho^e states upon any pretence whatever." 

The Article rai.sed a storm of proti'st at Penang. Fullerton 
declared that it was "so worded as to amount to the admission 
of the acttial dependence of Tiiiigano and Calantan on Siam,” 
and that the phraseology was so va,i>'ne that two entirely oitposile 
meanings could be drawn from it. The British might argne that 
it jiretluded Siam from any interlVreiiee, for every sueh inter- 
fcreitee must prodnee eonfti'ion and interrnption of trade; it 
might be construed as conveying to us the right of direct inter- 
position in ease of such iiitcrfercnee." The Siancse however 
might contend that the artidc gave tlnmi " tlu' right of complete 
snhjngation. so long as our trade is not interrupted." If the 
article could he interpreted as giving the ITritish " the right ol 
interposition in the event of the Siamese intermeddlintr in their 
affairs, assuming a paramount eontnd — in short protectittg the; i 
in tlicir independence.— all is gained that we reipiire." ITidci- 
this condition, and oiilv under thi' condition Fullerton would 
recommend that Article XI [ he ratified. C*') 

Captain Burney in his defence contendcil tliat this was 
lirccisely what the .\rticlc did mean. ITamjicrcd as he vvas hy the 

(84) Ibid., IMS, .Tub- 10, l,82t>. 

(8.t) Ibid., 109: JIarch 2:1, ISgti. Ibid., l.MS: .June 19 uud Julv 10, 

1.820. 

(80) Aittdiison, “ Treaties, ” I, 471. 

(87) 58. S. K., Vul. IMS; Sept. 20, 1820. 

192oj Royal Axiatic Socii'ty. 
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instnu'tions of the Stipreiiic UoA'ernment. he had made the best 
of a diffieult i^itiuitioit. He had himself drawn uj) the article, 
rarcfnlly 'wordintr it in sn< h a Avay that while it Avould not arouse 
the siispiciotis of the Siamese, it nevertheless p-ave a valid excuse 
for interference with Siamese encroachments if at any time the 
(ioveniment should decide to take advantage of it. It would be 
" impossible for the Siamese to oppress those states or to molest 
their go\ernments without interrupting our commerce, for the 
])reservation of which alone it aj>peari‘d to me to be our policy 
to int<‘rpose in fa\our of those stati-s. . . . Had T admitted. . . .the 
H-onijilete sujiremacy of Siam o\ er these states, there would have 
been no occasion whatever for Article XIT: the other stipulations 
of the tri’aty ftdlv provide for our e(unmer(ial intercourse with 
all ])laees and i ountries subject to the Siamese. Coupling thi.-; 
article theji with the whole tenor of my communications with the 
Siamese Ministers. . . .the British tlovernment niav surely assume 
the construction desired by the Honourable Board (the Penang 
Council), namely that th(> Article leaws to us the right of opjio.s- 
ing all foreilih' interference of the Siamese, as also the right of 
■direct treaty and negotiation with the IVIalay States, urovided only 
that we do not go and molest, attack or disturb the ju’esent IMala)' 
Covi'i'iiineiit^." ("■) 

It was a characteristic of (lovernor iMillerton that wlien once 
he liad made up his mind he was very unwilling to change it. so 
u hen he r('eei^•ed Burney's explanation he merely reiterated hi.- 
former o]iijiiou.(''') In sujiport of his \ iew lie ]iointed out that 
on the return jouriu'v from Bangkok Burney had informed the 
Sultan of Treiigganu that ‘'the British Covernmeiit had not 
liberated him from Siamese vupremacy, nor jiledged itself in any 
manner to protect his country against Siam, to which therefore 
he must still iiay sm h respect and attention as he had hitherto 
lieeii Mceustoiiied to pay (i.e. send the Biiliga .Mas to Bangkok); 
but that if tlu' Siamese interrupt trade and eoninuu-eial inter- 
loursc at Treiiggaim. Ills Highness should send immediate notice 
to the (ioxennir of Prime of Males Island, who uill deteniiiiie 
uliat degree of iiiterfereiiee the British Covernment mav eon- 
'i'teiitly U'-e in favour of Hi' Highness. ”C"') 

'J’he i-omiiient of the Sii|)reme (ioveriiinent on Article XII was 
guarded, but distinctly more favonralile than Fullerton's. The 
Jiidian Covernment ratified the .Vitiele, •uid di.scussed its future 
jiolicy towards Trengganii and Kelantan in terms which seem to 
indicate that it did not consider that the treaty had acknowledged 
rile Siamese claims to suzeraintv. and therefore jirecludeil the 
British fi-om interx ening. It ,i|)pro\ed ■•<4' your hating cautiousiv 
snoided to eoimiiit your government to ulterioi' ])roeeduiA‘s hv anV 

.'SS) S. S. R., Vnl. las; O, t. ISliS. 

(S<I) 179 ll.i.l: Oct. .A. 1 sjli. 

(9(1) Jhi.l: Scipf. :9l, IM’li. 
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of your acts at Bangkok. Slioiild tlio cimnnstaiiees of our moro 
iiitiiuate coiincctioii with tlio Malax Ponnihula i-oiu;e((uoiit on our 
I'stahlisluneiit at Mahu-ca or anv othor causes, induce any change 
in the views of the Home Authoritic.- in that resj)ei t, aiu]ile o])- 
portuiiities may hereafter otfer for extending the protection of 
the British (iovernment over the states of Ivelantan and Tienggauu. 
and therehy relieving them from Siamese supremacy," 

The negotiations oxer the statu< of Perak and Ivedah xvcre 
long and at times acrimonious, especially xx here Keclali xras con- 
cerned. The Baja of Ligor, the Prahklaiig and tlmir faction nscd 
all tlicir intlncncc to jircvont the Kmjicror from giving xvay to 
Bnniev's representations. ("-) The Siamese iMinisteis made no 
claim to suzerainty over Selangor; Init thev insisted that the 
Sultan of Perak desirexl nothing so mueh as to send the Bunga 
Mas to Bangkok, Tliey projiosed that the Company should adhere 
to the Preliminary Treaty of duly :>1, IS’35. and protect Perak 
from all attacks liy Selangor. In return the Siamese xvouhl not 
send an army to Perak, hut merxdy emhassit's to *• settle and m- 
struet the chief of Perak, and give him a tith' and great ]>resents. 
in the same maniU'r as the otlier eountrios suhjeel to Siam,"!'”) 
Burney was well aware that tin’ reCjUests of the Sultan of Peral^ 
for Siamese a.ssistanee has been tnadx’ as a result of the threats 
of the Baja of l.igor. and he therefore firmly opp(W(>d any form 
of Siamese intorferem e direct or indirect. lie took U}) the 
position that the British, as tin' inheritors of the l>nteh treatx - 
rights, could not allow the Siamese to interxene in Perak, and had 
the right to protect it.p'^) Burney’s ( a.-^e xvas greatly strengthened 
hv a very valiuihle piece of information which he discovered after 
his arrixal at Bangkok. Through some strangi- lap>(‘ into trntli- 
fulnesa the Prahklang and his friends a<hiiitteil that the Sultan 
of I’erak had been entin’ly corrx’ct in his contention that before 
th(> eon(|nest by Kedah in ISIS Siam had no " right or claim 
xxhatever " in Perak. While the East India Company xvas- 
jirepared to respect time-honoured rights of suzerainty, it xvas in 
no xvay hound to recognise mere aggression x\itho;it a shred of 
legal jiistirieation to support it — esjiccially xvheu tlu' iiivaxh’rs luul 
heeii expelled four yi’ars after the eon([U('st. 

The status of Perak xvas finally settled, "after several hours 
very xvarm discussion,” by Article .VIV of the treaty. At first 
glance it seemed to eonecile a great jiart of the Siamese demands; 
hut Burney knexv that the concessions xverti more apparent than 
real. He was sure that the desire of the Sultan of I’erak to sever 

(91) S.W. K., Vol. Ul; .April 18, 1S41. 

(92) Ibi’l,, 109: Maidi 2H, 1826, JhiU., 138: .June 19 and Sept. 20, 

1826. 

(93) Ibid.. 109: Marcli 23, 1826. Ibid., 13S: .Tune 19, 1826. 

(91) IJdd, toil: Mareh 23, J.826. ibid., 138: ,Iune 19 :ind Sert. 2o 

1826. 

(9.1) Ibid., lof): Mareh 23, 1826. Ibi.l,, 138: .lune 19, 1826. 

f 1)25 1 Hiii/id Aiiidic Sodeli/. 
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sill connection with Banokok, tvannly supported as it -nould be by 
(invernor Fullertini. would change bis seeming surrender into a 
vietorv for Malayan indepen den eo.("'^) The terms of the Article 
were as follows. Siam proniised not to “go and molest, attack 
ur disturb " Perak or Selangor, while the Company gave the same 
undertaking as regards Perak, and bound itself not to alloM' 
Selangor to attack it. The Company also promised not to inter- 
fere should the Paja of Ligor or the Sultan of Perak desire to 
^end to each other diplomatic missions of forty or lifty men. 
Purthermore. “ the Siamese and English mutually engage that the 
Paja of Perak shall govern hi^^ country according to his own will. 
Shotdd he desim to send the gold and silver flowers [the Eunga 
Mas] to Siam as heretofore, the Englisli will not ])revent his doing 
as he may desire." {'■') 

This success was some compensation for Burney's complete 
failure to secure the withdrawal of the Siamese garrison from 
P'edah, or the restoration of the e.x-Sultan. The intiuenco of tlie 
Paja of Ligor and his faction contributed largely to Burney's 
■defeat; but c\eii apart from this the Emperor and all his advisers 
were implncalily hostile to the dei>osed ruler, because of his in- 
trigues with Burma. Fiirtliennoi'e. Buritey was unahle to offer 
the Siamese the territory which they coveted on the Tenasserim 
Coast, and he was eompelled to rely on the feehle weapons of 
argument and jierstiasion. For several weeks he persisted in his 
attempts to restoi’e tlie Malay government of Kedah: but he at 
last desisted on the realisation that wliile he might succeed he 
< oulil do so only at the price of fading in all tlie other ohjeets of 
hi' missicui. ami of ]ireventi)ig tlie estahlishmeni of eoi'diai 
relations between Siam and tlie-Conijiany. The Covernmeut of 
India regarded tlie restoration of the Sultan as a matter of only 
Jiiinor imjiortanee. and Burney did not feed jnstitied in jeopardis- 
ing for its sake oiijei ts wbieli tlie Supreme Co'ieninieiil was more 
sinxious to attain. C'') .\rti( le .Mil of the treaty, wdiicli determined 
ilii‘ status of Kedali. was therefore a eomjdete tietory for Siam. 
Jt' terms were as follows: — 

•• The Siamese engage to the English that the Siamese 
siiall remain in Qiiedaii. and take jiroper eare of that country 
and of it' people; the inhahitants of Prince of AVales Island 
ami of (jiiedah shall have trade and iiuereour.se as heretofore; 
the Siamese shall levy no duty ujion stock and provision. . . . 
wliieli the iiihahitaiiis o| J*rinee of M'ales island or ships 
tliere jiiay have oeca'ion to purchase in Quedah, and the 
Siamese, .. .shall hwy fair ami proper Import and Export 
duties. The Engli'h engage to the Siamese tliat the English 

(aS) Hull., I.'IS: Sept. go. I.SL’II. 

I U7) .Aitcto'nn. ‘ 471*72. 

(US) s. Si. K., mU: AL.n-h 2.4. 1.s2tJ. Jhi,].. 1.3S; June 19, July 10, 

.'•ept. 20 iiml (let. •1. is2li. Kunicy .MIS. I), XIII. 
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ilo iKit dt'sire to take of Quialah, that tliev will 

tint attack or disttirb it. nor permit the former governor of 
(^nedah (the ex-Sidtaii) or any of his followers to attack, 
distnrlj oi- injure in any manner the territory of Quedah, or 
any otlu-r territory subject to Siam.'’ 

Lastly, the f'ojnpany phalged it.self not to allow tlu' ev-Sultan to 
lit e in I’enang. Provinte Wellesley, Perak. Selangor or Burma. (^'''') 

Article Xnr .safeguarded J’enaivg's indispensable need of oii- 
taining- supplies from Kedah, and secured some guarantee of good 
government for the .Malays. 'I'lie agrc'cment that the Company 
should (ontrol tlu‘ .Suban's place of residence was not unreason- 
able, sinie he. a British pensioner, useil Penang as a base front 
width to stir up rcMiU m Kedah, and tlu' Siamese firmly believed 
that he was assisteil in so doing l>\ the Company. ( The removal 
of the Sultan was therefore necessary to iii’cvent tlu' abuse of 
British jirotectioii and to )>romote friendly relations with the 
government of Bangkok. .So far it would seem that Burney tva.s 
justified in submitting to the inevitable. It is dillieiilt however 
to find any justilicatiou for his promisi'. not merely that the 
('om]iany would jihatidoii the cause of an ancient ally, but that it 
would iictiially ;iid the Siamese to [irevent him from regaining his 
kingdom. Burney defended his conduct oil the plea that the 
<-lause meiely reipiired the Company's assistance if the c.\-Siiltaii 
tried to regain K’edali while living in British territory, and imt 
if he ilid so while resiiliiig on foreign soil.('"‘) Tlii' plain wordin,g' 
of .\rticle Xlll seems entirely to contradict this eonstruetion, and 
as will be seen the Covernnient aeteil on this assumption. 

.Vrticle Xlir raisecl a storm cif protest at Penang. Fullerton 
dwelt on the gross unfairness of the pledge to prevent an ancient 
ally from n'gaiiiiiig his kingdom, ami censured. Biirnev for ridying 
so greativ upon the b’aja of lagor. his most determined cneinv. 
'The Covernor comludeil bv e-Vju'essing his regret that the mission 
to Bangkok had ever been entrusted to a man so unlitted for the 
<-liarge.( During IS'fti and bitter attacks were made upon 
Burney in the press of Penang and Singapore, some at least of the 
artich's being written by oHieials at Penang. 'The Siiipreme 
(lov ernnient however ratified .\rtieh‘ .Xlll a.s well as the other 
sections of the treaty, and ordered that the e.\-Stiltan should be 
Jiersiiaded to go to .Malacca. 

Slmrtly after Burney's return from Bangkok in Ix-K; tvvr 
events occurred wliii h linallv established the independence of 

(lilt) it( liihiPii, “ Trcafit s, ' ’ J. 471. 

(1(10) J^iniit'v -MS. i). JX. 

( 101 ) 

(lo 2 ) S, S. K,. lio .-(111! Ort. 

S. S. H., ; Burney MSS, passim; aii»] -NFoor ‘ ‘ Xoticos of 

Ijulian Arcln[K4ago, ’ ’ ' 2 ' 2 ' 2 . 

( 104) S. S. K., 141 : April is, isi'7. 
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Perak. These were the Low Mission and the Kurau River Incident. 
During the year which had elapsed since the signature of the 
Preliminarv' Treaty of July 31, 1825, the Raja of Ligor had con- 
sistently violated his engagement not to interfere in Perak hy 
sending einhassies and detachments of troops there. Ostensibly 
they were to assist ’’ the Sultan in his government ; in point of 
fact they were to intimidate him into sending the Bunga ilas to 
Bangkok. The Sultan a})pealed to Penang for protection, and 
Fullerton made strong hut unavailing protests to the Raja of 
Ligor.(^“^) By September 1826 it was evident that the Siamese 
Court had no intention of observing Article XIY of Burney's 
treaty, hy whicl) the Sultan was to he left free to decide whether 
he would send the Bunga Mas or not. Xo open attack would he 
made, hut hy covert interference the unwilling Sultan would in 
all probability he iutimidated into professing his willingness to 
be a Siamese tributary. In September 1826 the Governor sent 
Captain Low with forty se))oys and a small warship as envoy to 
Perak. Low was instruetecl to explain to the Sultan that hy the 
terms of tlie treaty lie need not he tributary to Siam unless he so 
desired; and to advise him to write a letter declaring his wish to 
he independent. The Sultan was to he assured that he might 
“ rely on the assistance of the British in expelling any Siamese 
who may proceed to Perak, and resisting any interference witli 
his government." Captain Low was als"o instructed to inquire 
into the olijects and actions of the various Siamese bands which 
had been appearing and disappearing in Perak, and if any were 
still present, to '■ warn them to depart forthwith." Low was 
empowered merely to make an inquiry into the condition of Perak, 
and to promise the Sultan that he could relv on the Company’s 
support in case of Siamese aggression.! 

Captain Low however was a member of the anti-Siamese party 
at Penang, and he interpreted his instructions in a broad and 
catholic spirit. To be more jirecise, he exceeded them in a thorough- 
going fashion which drew down upon himself the horrified rebuke 
of the Governor-General of India. On his arrival in Perak Low 
found that British interference was urgently needed if the inde- 
pendence of the state was to be preserved. In defiance of treaty- 
obligations the Raja of Ligor had sent detachments of troops and 
cmiiassies to Perak which had treated the state as a conquered 
country, and had deprived the Sultan of most of his power. More- 
over the Raja had bribed the Heir-Apjiarent and many of tlie 
principal Malay noliles to oppose the Sultan and support Siamese 
desigms. The Sultan himself was altogether unwilling to be a. 
trilnitary ot Bangkok ; but he dared not make use of the rights 

(10.3) Ibid., tOS; Jan. 27, Sept. 20 and Sept. 28, 1826. Ibid., 138: 

G and Dee. 

(1U6) Ibid., 138: Sept. 20, 1826. 
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•r-onferrcd upon him by Burney’s treaty unless he could count upon 
British support to avert from his country the fate of Kedah. He 
was keenly desirous of a British allianc-e, and was determined to 
he loyal to the Company if only it would protect him. The 
Sultan put himself entirely in Low’s hands, trusted him implicitly, 
and without hesitation did whatever he advised. (’"0 

Iajw’s measures were as thorough as they were efficacious. For 
the moment there was no fear of complications with Siam, since 
the three hundred Siamese troops who were in Perak hastily 
returned to Ligor as soon as they learned of his arrival. Low was 
tlierefore free to turn his attention to the Heir-Apparent and the 
other traitt)rous Malay nobles. By his advice the Sultan dejnived 
them of all power, and appointed loyal Malays in their stead. Tt 
was clear however that as soon as Low and his sepoys withdrew 
the Eaja of Ligor’s forces would return and re.'tore the Siamese 
faction to office. The only way to prevent this was to make_ a 
treaty jiromising the Sultan that the Company would support him 
in stich an event. The Sultan received Low's suggestion with 
enthusiasm, since alliance with the British was ])reeisely what he 
had been seeking for almost ten years.("‘') 

The ternts of the treaty, which was signed on October IS, 
1826. were as follows: — 

(1) ’I’lie Sultan promised never to have any communication 
with Siam, Ligor. Selangor or any other ^lalay state on political 
affairs or on the administration of Perak. He also agreed not to 
sujiport any of his subjects who might league themselves with 
these states so as to cause disturbance in Perak. 

(2) “ Henceforth and forever" the Sultan would send neither 
the Bunga ^las nor any other form of tribute to any of the above 
states: and he would not permit embassies froju them even to enter 
Perak if their object was political. Furthermore no party from 
tl’Ase states should ever be allowed to enter Perak “should its 
strength evcui c-onsist of no more than thirtv men." If “ such 
jiarties or armaments " arrived, ccr if the above-mentioned states 
allied themsedves with the Sultan's subjects ^o disturb his rule, 
he would rely, " as he now relies and in all future times will rely, 
on the friendly aid and protc'ction of the. . . .Company. . . .to bo 
manifested in such a manner and by such means as may to them 
seem most e.vjccclient." 

(3) “If His Majc'sty . . . . will faithfully adhere to and per- 
form all and each of the stijculations contained in this engage- 
]ucnt . . . . then IFs ^lajesty shall receive the' assistance of the' 
British in expelling from his country any Siamese or Malays as 

(107) Ibid., 139: Nov. 2, 1926. Ibid., 141, Aug. 2.3, 1827. J. I. .A., 
IV, 11(3 anti 499. 

(10, S) 8. S. R., 139: Nov. 2, 1826. 
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above states, who.... may at aiiv time enter tlie Perak Country 
witli political \ie\vs or for the purpose of interfering in any wav 
witli the gocenunent of Ills iNtajesty." If however the Sultan 
failed to perform any part of the treaty. ■’ the obligation on the 
Briti-h tci jiroteet him a^si.•^t him against his enemies shall cease.’’' 

(f) Anderson's commercial and jtolitieal treaty of 18'15 was 
confirmed, and it was made clear that the prohibition against 
entering Perak did not apply to bona fide ’’ traders. Merchants 
ot e\ery country eouhl trade unmolested in Perak provided they 
did not interfere in its alfairr-. 

Tlie treaty nas to be jierpeiual. and the Snltan insisted on 
inscribing on it that he bad signed \oluntarily and ’‘ with great 
sati>ruetion.” 

(iovernov Fulleiton received the report of his envoy’s mission 
with mixed feelinas. It was clear that Low had flagrantly violated 
liis instructions, j’,,r by iio coucei\able effort of the imagination 
could they he held to cover Ills drastic remodelling of the adminis- 
tration of Perak, and aho\e all hi- treaty of alliance. In defianee 
of the repeated orders of the Supreme (iovermncnt he had 
enimuitted the Compaiiy to iiiterferenec- in the internal alTairs oi 
a ilalay state, and to the pos>ihility — most nnlikely though it 
was — oi war witli Siam. On the other hand Low's investigations 
had comlnsic ely prm.’od that the Siamese had assented to the 
article in Burney's treaty regariliiig Perak because they belieted 
that tlie Company's de.sire to preserve the independence of the 
state •would he defeated hy the “ underhand’' policy which the Paja 
of Ligor was even then pursuing, rnanthnrised though Low's 
actions had heen. the (lovonior believed that tliev had eheekmated 
the manoeinri's ot Siam. The Penang Couinil had nut the powei 
to confirm the treaty, and it was therefore referreil to the 
Lovernor-Geiieral.f"") Beading between tlii' lines ot Fullerton's 
despatch, one feeU that he felt much iimi'e satisfaction at his 
envoy's proceeding.- than lie iiermitted to apimar in the Council 
minutes; it was a hold stroke entirely after his own lieart. iMost 
certainly the (ioveriiors next step showed no disajiproval. He 
sent the Paja ol Ligor a letter, iihrased with careful vagueness, 
warning hitii that further interferenee in Perak in defiance of 
the Burney treaty might lead to war with Great Hritain.("L 

Before the decision of the Government of India was rei-eived 
the Knrau Piver Incident oeelirred. The Kuraii was a ri\er in 
Perak some ten leagues south of Penang, which for sex oral years 
had heen the lieaihpiartei.s of a hand of ahout one hundred i’falav 
])iiates undei .Vakhoda (Captain) I dm. IL* had beeit denounei’d 
<is a jiirate in isg^ hx the Paja ot Ligor; hut ■^oon afterxvanls thc^ 

(10(1) .Xitchisoji. “Treaties, '' 1. 40.S-I1. 

(110) s. s. R., i:i;i; Nov. Kt, iM>t;. 

(111) ibid. 
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two formed an allianee. Vdin was allowed to pursue his piratical 
raids unmolested, and was fiirtheniiore appointed by the Raja 
Governor of the Kurau River District. In return L'din aided his 
patron in his efforts to destroy the independence of Perak. The 
Sultan of Perak was jiowerless to expel l'din; and by lS2b the 
jiirate had grown so hold that he made almost nightly raids into 
Penang harltour and kidnai>j)ed many Rritish subjects whom he 
sold as slaves. The situation became intolerable, and with the 
cordial assent of the Sultan of Perak Fullerton sent Low and a 
force of sepoys to destroy T’din's stronghold. The jtosition was 
ea])tured, l’din and many of his men being taken prisoners. Since 
the court at J’eiiang did not jiossess ,\dmiralty jurisdiction, it was 
not coin])etent to try him. and he was aei-ordingiy --('nt to the Raja 
of Ligor witli a jolite reijuest that he should be put on trial 
there.P*-) 

The Raja quite failed to see the humour of the situation. 
Indeed, he was very seriouslv annoyed, and when in dune IS’^7 
Burney came to Tu'g'or to e.vehange the ratified co]>ies of the treaty 
of Itedi) with Siam, be complained l)itterly of the attack on l’din 
as a violation of Siamese territorial rights. He contended that 
the Kurau was pai't of Kedah, and not of Perak, ileiiied that l’din 
was a pirate, and also atta<ked Low's treaty with Perak in IS'hi 
as a piect* of sharp practiie. Burney persuaded him to let the 
Penang Council (h'cide whether the Kurau River was in Perak or 
Kedah: but he joined the Raja in the protest which hi' sent to the 
Governor-General. (” 0 It is difficult to under-tand Burney's 
conduct in this matter. Before In' was sent to Bangkok in IStl.'). 
and even during tlie greater part of the time he was there, he wa- 
a strong ojiponeiit of Siam's claims in .Malaya. After his return 
from Bangkok in IS'^ti however he became one of the leading 
iiieiubers of the ]iro-Sianiese faction in the Straits Settlement'. 
He seems also to have developed a sentimental weakness for h', 
(iuondam enemy, tlie Raja of Kigor, and sujijiorted him as vehe- 
mently as he had condemned him before iS'Ki. In tlie preseiii 
instance Burney wrote a despatch to the Government of India 
bitterly attacking the jiolicy of the Penang Council, and represent- 
ing the Raja as an upright and persecuted e.xponent of the sanctit;. 
of treaty-obligation.s. Tlie policy of the Penang Council in Piu'ak 
was covertly attacked as involving the Coinpanv in " unprotitable. 
expensive and embarrassing" intervention in .Malayan affairs; 
while Low had Iieen guiltv of " ijuestionable |)roceedings. " Biiriie ' 
also agreed with the Raja that l'din was not a pirate, and that the 
Kurau was in Siamese territory. ("*) 


(112) Iliifl, i;W: .\(.y. 2, Xov. I.t. Dec. IS, lS2ti. Iliiit., 141: 
Feb. S, -March 7, .March 2s, .-Vjiril l.S, ainl Mav 1S27. Jbhl., 1S4: Oct. 21, 
1.S27. 

(li;i) Ibid., 141: .luiip, 1S27. 

(114) Ibah, 141: -Aug. 10, 1S27. 
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The Government of India was convinced by Burney’s despatch 
that the Penang Council had been entirely in the wrong, and its 
irritation was not diminished by the occurrence of the Kurau 
Eiver Incident so soon after Low’s mission to Perak. The Penang 
Council was informed that it had exceeded its powers in inter- 
fering in Perak without the previous consent of the Supreme 
Government, and was sharply warned that the action must not be 
repeated. The strictures passed upon the conduct of the Council 
were as nothing compared with those lavished uiton Captain Low. 
In his mission to Perak he ha'd greatly exceeded his instructions, 
be had given just cause of offence to Siam, and had made a treaty 
which involved the Company in Malayan affairs to an extent 
which was never contemplated or desired.” To complete his work 
of destroying Siam’s authority in Perak he had invented the charge 
of piracy against Ldin, a Siamese official, and had invaded Siamese 
territory in order to crush him. Pending a fuller investigation 
of his conduct Low was suspended from all political employ- 
ment.!”^) 

Fullerton’s reply to this fulmination was a judicious compound 
of self-justification and humble abasement before the hand which 
chastised him. He ex])lained that he had believed the Burney 
treaty gave him the right to intervene inPerak for the preservation 
of its independence without previous reference to the Supreme 
Government. In future however lie would take no action without 
the permission of the Indian Government, no matter what policy 
tlie Baja of ihgor might pursue. Low’s disregard of his in- 
structions was defended on the ground that his drastic action 
alone could have preserved the independence of Perak against the 
“ underhanded " intrigues of the Haja of Ligor. As to the Kurau 
Biver Incident, Fullerton firmly denied that it had any political 
significance, or that it was an invasion of Siamese territory. He 
overwhelmed the Supreme Government with a flood of testimony 
proving that Ldin was a pirate and that the Kurau was in the 
territory of Perak. Parrying the war into Burney’s camp, Fuller- 
ton showed by lengthy Cjiiotations from that officer’s reports that 
in 182.5 be had advocated the very policy which Low had carried 
out in l<S2fi. Moreover the Governor proved that the destruction 
of Ldin’s fort had been decided on because of Burney’s own state- 
ments. Fullerton produced a map and a report which Burney had 
submitted about 1824 jiroviiig that the Krian Biver was the 
boundary between Kedah and Perak, and that the Kurau lay in 
the territory of Perak. Burneyv’s charges were not merely exag- 
gerated and inconsistent: hut in liis blind devotion to his friend 

(11.5) Ibicl., 141: .April 18 and Aug. 16, 1S27. Ibid., 142, Sept. 6, 
1827. 
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the Baja he had deliberately made statements which he knew to 
be false.(“'’) 

While waiting for the Government of India's rejdy, Fullertoji 
sent a letter to the Baja of Ligor informing him that the Penang 
Council had conclusive proof of Udiu's piracy, and that the Kurau 
was within Perak territory. Tbe matter therefore could not be 
discussed. ("') Apparently this despatch had the desired effect, 
since no more seems to have been heard from the Baja on the 
question. 

The incident was closed by a despatch from the Goverment 
of India on Xovember 16, 1827. Tbe Supreme Government was 
“ entirely satisfied '■ that Udin was a pirate, and that the Penang 
Council had belie\ed the Kurau Biver was within the territory of 
Perak. The destruction of Cdin's stronghold had clearly no 
political significance, and the Government revoked the censures 
passed upon Captain Low, and his suspension from political 
employment. If the Baja of Ligor still persisted in liis con- 
tentions, he should be coiujielled to disprove Perak’s long admitted 
right to the Kurau Biver.(“*') 

Xo mention was made in this despatch of Low’s treaty with. 
Perak in 1826, and search amongst the documents of tlu.' period 
has failed to disclose any proof that it was ratified. Fullerton 
declared that he had no power to confirm it. and all the despatches 
of the Supreme Government, far from ratifying it. condemned it 
as unauthorised and undesirable. Yet in 1844 and LS.V'l, when 
the Sultans of Perak appealed to the Company for assistance on 
the ground of Low’s treaty, both the Government of India and the 
Directors regarded the treatv as binding. In 1844 the reques!; 
of the Sultan was granted; and although aid was refused in 1853, 
the reason given l)y the Governor-tieneral was that the terms of 
the existing treaty did not require British intervention in that 
particular case.(^*'') Xo other treaty was made with Perak during 
the intervening period, and it must be presumed therefore that 
Low’s treaty was accepted by tin* Goverment of India as binding. 
The point is of some interest because the authority under which 
Governor Sir Andrew Clarke granted the request of the Perak 
chiefs for British intervention in 1874 was Low's treaty.(’-'') 

After the Kurau Biver Incident Siam made no further at- 
tempt to destroy the independence of Perak. Fullerton and Low 
had done their work so thoroughly that it never needed to be 

(116) Ibid., 141: July 26 , .Aug. 23, .Aug. 29, and Sept 13, 1827. Ibid., 
142: Sept. 13, Sept. 20, Oct. 15 , Oct. 25 , and Xov. 6, 1827. Ibid., 184: Oct. 
21, 1827. 

(117) Ibid., 141: July 18, 1827. 

(118) Ibid., 173: Nov. 16, 1827. 

(119) Despatches to India and Bengal, Vol 43: pp. 632-33. India 
Political and Foreign Consultations, Range 200, Vol 41: Nov. 4, 1853, Nos. 
99-102. 

(120) “Treaties Affecting the Malay States,’’ p. 19. 
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repeated. Fettered thou.uh they were hy the orders of the Supreme 
(ioveninieiit. witli no wea]ions save Siame.'e timidity and British 
jirestioe, tliey saved Perak from the fate of Kedah, and hroug'ht 
to aii'^end tl'i- ■^onthward advaiiee of the Siamese Empire on 
the AVest Coast of the Peidnsula Perak instead of Salangorc 
llais liecame tin* l)arrior to their farther advama'. . . .in this 
qaarter."' ( ) 

.After l.s’K the )-elations hetween tile Coni'pany and Siam 
lie<ame miu h le^.s >trained than they had been in the perceding 
Jour year.s. The Siamese af'andoned tlieir attempts to subdue tiie 
.Alalay ^tates on the West Coast, and resigned themselves to main- 
taining tlieir position in Kedah. This proved to he far from easv, 
for the Alalavs hated tlieir eompno-ors, and freiiuent revolts oc- 
laij'red vhieh were su]i]iressed with British assistance. On the 
Fast Coast the Siamese eontimied their aggressive policy in 
Keianlan and T'rengg&nu. The (.Jovernment of the Straits Settle- 
ments opjiosed them so far a.s it coidd ; hut the I'efusal of the 
Supreme (io\ ernmeiit to intervene in the iitfaiivs of these two states 
prevented a repetition of I'ldlerton's policy in Perak. Apart from 
jH'rennial trade disputes, little occurred to disturb the harmony 
of Biitish and Sianie.se relations iintd the bombardment of Treng- 
ganu in ISb'C 

The article of Burner's treaty eoueerning Kedah jirovod a 
great source of trouble to tlie (loveinmont of the Straits Settle- 
ments. Tile Coieriiment of India oidered that in conformity with 
it.s terms the ex-Sidtan slmnld lie ])irsuaded to go to Alalaeca. 
where a liouse and land would be given him. He refused however 
to h-ave J’enang, and declined to hind himself m ver to attack 
Kedah or Siam. .\Ioreo\er he intrigued against the Siamese in 
Eedali. .ind the liaja of lagor demanded the fulfilment of the 
Ti-catv. By Deeemlier IS’H the patience of the Council was e.v- 
hau>ted, and the e\-Sultan’s yearly pension of $10^000 was stopped 
until sui h time as he sli.uild obey. .Mthoiigh be was reduced to 
the utmost [loverty, lie refused to give way. Finally in 1S31, 
when a revolt oecnrred in Kedah, the Straits t.lovermnent eom- 
jielh'd him to go to Tlalaeea hy the threat to remove him hy force 
if he would not leave voluntarily. ( In lisd'i the Coveruor- 
Cenera! re-tored the Sultan’s original pension of .$10,000 with full 
a rrears.f'- ') 

(iri) H. s. nCv. 19, .Xo. g. 

(irc) s. s. K.. i:to; Nov. li, isgs, II, ill., i:;g: .laii. :{ii. isse. Jiiid. 
.\ra_\ 31 ami .luiiH Ibid... 1.1^: Sept. ami “Sept. 2S. ISJd. 

11ml., 141 ami 142: passim, ami ospecially Vol. 142, Sept. Ci, 13, Oct. 

4, Nov. 2!*, Dec. 17, ami Dtv. 27, bS27. llml . 144: Fob. 29 and Xo. 19, IS2S 
aii«l pa.ssiiH. Ibid., IX-naiij^ DospatOu^s to tlio Diioctors dated Oct. 21, 

l'S27; Oct. 24. ls2>S; Apiil 21, and Fol*. Ft, JS3ll. B. IXd., Kange 12G, 

V(d., 24: dan. 2S, Xos. 2 and 3. Ibi4l., Vol. 31: -Inly l 2, lS3l. Xos. 

43-4H. Ibifl., ^ol. 73, Oct. 31 l.'s33, Xos. lo-23 ami 2G. 

(123) S. S. K., 184: dune 30. l'‘3o. Pongal Sociot and Political 
t ’oiisultatifois, Yol. 3G0: Juno 2.>, 1.S32, Xos. 1-3, 
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The removal of the ex-S’iiltaii was tlie least of the Irouhles 
vhicli tlie Siamese eumnie^t liroei'lit iijion the Government 0+' the 
Straits Settlements, .\tter IS’ll tlieri' was a constant series of 
attacks on the Siamesi' garrisons hy hands of exiles fiom Kedah. 
They were ioineil hv inanv ])r(>fpssional pirate>, who eonddneM 
a little fiithtiny ajtamst tlie Siamese witli a ftreat deal of hiotine- 
and piracy. Tlie invariahle restdt of these attai ks was that tlie 
Siamese continued to remain in Kedah, and that I’enaiie's trade 
suffered even ine.re severely from pirates than was norniallv the 
case. The GoMwiiment of tlie Straits was contineed that the 
IMalays could nevier recover Kedah unaided, and regarded their 
atteni])ts solely in the light of vexatious interlcrenees with com- 
merce. (^-^) 

In ISdl a very serious revrdt octurred. Three thousand Idalav 
refugees who weie lixing' in Trovime Wclleslev ero"ed the front- 
ier, and drove the Siamese out of Kedali. '^Phe rehels witre joim'd 
hv hundreds of .\lala\s from Penang and Proxime Wellesley, and, 
most of their supplies were sent by .synipathisers at Penang. Out- 
side (loveninient ciixh's the wiio'e ])ojinhuion of the Straits 
Settleimmts, Kttrojieaii as well as natixe. sympathised strongly xvith 
the Malays, and aided tlicin so far as |iossihle. The attack eamc 
a.s a eomph'te surprise to hotli the British and the Siamese govern- 
ments, for although the |>lans for the rising xvere made at I’enang. 
and were known tit liundreds of "Malays, not one hetraved them. 
'J'he police and .some of the Ktiropean iiierehants were also involvetl 
ill the (•onspiraey of silence. ( 

Tlifougliout the ndiellioii tile Goxerninent of the Strait' 
Si'ttlemeiits showed itself most friendly to the Siaiiu'se. anil very 
hostile to till' Malays. As soon as the (iovm'nor. Thhetsoii. learned 
of the rising he ordered the gunlioat' am' xxarslniis at Penang to 
iiloidvade tile Kedah eoa't and prexent tlm rebels fiom I’l'ceixing 
further assistance from J’enang. The shijis xiere also ordered 10 
attack the rebel ])raus, and to treat a' pirates any of their leadei's 
wlio might he captured (‘-'d 8 o ;iMn]iletelv did Ihhetson svm- 
pathise with Siam that he w.-is actually indignant at the Alalavs 
for attempting to recover tlieir eountry. and at the ex-Sultan for 
not hetraxiiig the The (oixernnient 'd India did not 

altogether ainirove of Ihhetson’s measures, and declared that the 
Burney Treaty did not rei[nire armed eo-oporaiion with Siam. 
The (Jox'ernor should liaxe eonffned his efforts to preventing the 
n iiels freni secnring sup|ilies Ironi Peiiang.p-') The revolt lasted 

(124) S, S. K.. It-t: Fi4n'u;iry, Mairli, May ami .Inly ls29. 

(12.t) It. S. amt !>., Vol, Htiti: .luiio 4, I's.'ig, .Xus.’ 11-12. B. Po!., 
Kaiige 12(;, Vol. 2il: .tunc 2, ]s:!y Xos. 3U-:‘,2. lliiil., A’ol. 31: Julv 22, 
1831, Xos. 43-4r,. 

(126) Il.id., B. S. ami P.. Vol. 362: (K-t. 14, 1831, \o. 22. B. S. aiul 
P., Vol. 366: .luiie 4, 1832, X'o. 12. Bcgliio, “ M;il;iy Peninsula,” 126-30. 

(127) B. Pol., K:nige 126, Vol. 31 : .lulv 22, 1831, Xos. 43-46. 

(128) Itiiit., Vol. 33: 8ei.t. 9, 1 . 831 , Xo. 2. 
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from Ipril till October 1831, when the Siamese finally reconquered 
the country. The Company’s blockade of the Ivedah coast con- 
tributed largely to this result, since oue of the priiiciijal reasons 
for the collapse of the revolt was the cutting off of supplies from 
Penang. (^-“) 


Five years later, in 1836, the Straits Government was again 
compelled to assist the Siamese. The cx-Sultan had received per- 
mission to leave Malacca for a visit to Deli in Sumatra, on his 
})romise to go directly thitlier and return the same way. Instead 
he went to Brnas, in Perak, atul began To collect a fleet for the 
invasion of Kedah. There was no doubt as to his intention, anci 
the Siamese called upon the I’ompany to fulfil the terms of the 
Burney treaty. After vain attempts had been made to persuade 
the ex-Sultan to go either to Deli or Malacca, two warships were 
sent to Bruas to bring him back by force if necessary. The Malays 
resisted, but after a brief resistance their fleet was destroyed, and 
the ex-Sultan cajiturcd and sent to Malacca. As a punishment his 
]>ension of .$10,000 was reduced to $6,000 a year, the full amount 
not being restored until 1841. (’•*") 


In 1838 another rebellion broke out in Kedah. A force of 
Malays entered the country from British territory, and for the 
second time expelled the Siamese. As in 1831, fclie supplies and 
many of the invaders came from Penang and Province Wellesley. 
The natives in the Straits Settlements and the majority of the 
Kuropeans who were not officials sympathised with the rebels and 
assisted them. The Govermnent of the Straits, holding itself 
bound by the Burney treaty, at once blockaded the Kedah coast. 
The Biitish warslii])s did not attack the Malays, but by preventing 
the arrival of arms and reinforcement? from Penang they con- 
tributed largely to the failure of the rebellion. The Dtrectors and 
the tio\ernment of India entirely ajijiroved of the action of the 
Straits Government. In ls3!) the Siamese reconquered Kedah 
and drove out the rel)els.(''“j 


(129) B. S. .-md P., 363: Xov. 25, 1831: Xo. 81. BegLie, “Malay 

Peniiisu!!i,’’ 129-3(1. J. I. A., lY, 363-66. ^ ^ 

(130) B. Pol., Range 127, Vol. 32 

19-5 " ■ ■ 

39 ; 

Oct. 20, 1837. pespaU-hes to India and Bengal, A"ol. 10: Ja“n. 'sO 1837. 
Ibid., 14: Xov. 15, 1837 Ibid., 16: June 6, 1838. Ibid., 19: Feb 6 1839 
Ibid., 25: Dec. 23, 1840. ’ 


lo- Vol. 32; April 7, 1836, Xo. 6. B. Pol., Range 

19-1. Xol. 61: Aug. 16, 184p Xos. l-)-16. India Political, Range 194, Vol. 
39: June o, iSJi, Xos. 41-4.5. Despatches from India and Beneral Vol 13* 


(1.31) India Political, Range 19.o, V'ol. 8: Feb. 6, 1839, X"os. 17-21. 
Ibid., \ ol. 10 : Feb 2i, 1.8.39, Xos. 64-66. ll)id., V^ol. 15: April 24, 1839 
Xri.s. 48-54. Letters Received from India and Bengal, Vol. 18; Dee. 3l' 
1838. Ibid., Vol. 20: Alay 20, 1839. Ibid., 21: July 24, 1839. Ibid. 17;’ 
iSept. 15, 18.38. Despatches to India and Bengal, Vol. 23: June 2 ISIo" 
Burney MSS., D. IX and D. X. J. I. A., Ill, 617; IV, 26, 371-77. Osborn' 
‘t^uedah,’^ 22-33, io3-55, 2Ii-19, 317-21, 346-.59 and chapters XII and XIII 
passim. 
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The failure of this insurrection convinced the old Sultan that 
he could never regain his Kingdom by force. So in 1841 he sent 
Tunku Dye (Daik?), his eldest son, to Bangkok, to beg for piirdon 
and reinstatement. Bonham, the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, was very sceptical of success; but witli the approval of the 
Supreme Government be gave Tunku Dye (DaikV) a letter to the 
Prahklang. In it he urged that tlic Sultan should be restored 
to his throne, and warned the Siamese that tbe Company had 
grown weary of bolstering up tbeir power in Kedah. Should 
another revolt occur, the Straits Goeernment had been ordered not 
to assist in its suppression.! The old Sultan’s petition was 
made at a propitious moment. Tbe Ihnperor of Siam had at last 
learned that there was no profit to bo obtained from governing 
as a Siamese province a distant state whose inhabitants were 
resolved not to submit to alien rule. The experiment had been 
tried for twenty years, and tbe onlv result had been a constant 
series of rebellions in whicb tbe prosperity of Kedah had boon 
ruined. Had the Eaja of Ligor been alive the decision might have 
been different, but the Sultan's implacable enemy was now dead. 
In 1842 tbe Emperor of Siam accepted the Sultan’s submission, 
removed the Siamese officials front Kedah, and restored to bim 
the greater part of his former kingdom. To lessen his power 
however the remainder was formed into two new states under 
Hal ay rulers over whom he had no control. The Sultan asked 
the Company to form an alliance with him. ])ledging them to 
maintain him on tlie throne. The Directors refused his reeptest. 
being greatly influenced in the matter by the adverse opinion of 
Colonel Burney, the negotiator of the treaty of 1826. 

The Government hoped that it was at last freed from Kedali 
entanglements, but it was soon undeceived. In 1843 the Sultan 
seized the Krian District of Perak, claiming it as part of bis 
Kingdom. The Sultan of Perak prepared for war, and demanded 
British assistance under the terms of Low's treaty of 1826. The 
Government acknowledged the validity of his claim; 'but persuaded 
him not to commence hostilities until the effect of negotiations 
had been tried. The Sultan of Kedah refused to give way, even 
when in 1<S44 his annual pension was taken away from him. 
Finally, in 1848, the Governor of the Straits Settlements com- 
pelled him to restore the Krian District to Perak by the threat that 
otherwise his troops would be expelled bv force. The annual 

(132) I. Pol., Eange 195, Vol. 61: -Aug. 23, 1S41, Xos. 6-7. 

(133) Letters Received from India and Bengal, Vol. 34: July 4, 1842. 
Despatches to India and Bengal, Vol. 33: Dee. 30, 1842, Ibid., Vol. 40: 
July 17, 1844. Burney MS. D. X. 
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nen^ion of .$16,000 was then restored. At the present time 
It is still reo-ularly pai<l.(--) Until 1009 Kedah remained^ a 
.Siamese deiumdenev ruled by tlie descendants of the lestoied 
Sultan. By the Ti^aty of Bangkok in 1909 Siam renounced its 
rio'hts of suzerainty; and tlie .-tate Itecame a British dependen- 


The cordiality ndiich characterised Jtritish and Siamese re- 
lations in Kedah 'after 1.827 was Ic.ss marked in Trciiggatiu aiu!^ 
Kelantau. From the date of the Burney treatv until the end or 
the century Siam lost no opportunity of trying to reduce the two 
>tates to subjection. Kelantau, weaker than Trenggaiiu and 
nearer to its powerful enemy, stdfered more severely than its 
neighbours. Bv l.s.'h; it was described by Xewbold, the Malayan 
authoritv, as nominally independent but " now almost sucenmbed 
to the siamex' yoke." (^''') The Covernment of Bangkok gradually 
established strong intiuence there, and the appoinmeiit in 1902 of 
a Commissioner to “aiBise the Sultan Mas in many "ays merely 
the lecognition of an existing state of affairs. Trmigganu 'vas 
mor(‘ fortunate: its Sultans ri'sisted the covert attacks of the 
Siamese as tirndv as they dared, and succeeded in nre'cnting them 
from atttiining the iniluenee v.hieh they gained in l\elantan.(‘'' ) 
.-\])art from tiu' triennial desjiati-h of the Bunga Mas to Bangkok, 
the overlordslii[i of Siam was practically nominal (’■'") 


d'lie (iovernmeiit of the Straits Settlements opposed the 
de^igns of Siam as far as it was possildo to do so, and at the 
.'ame tiitie oheyi'd tin- orders of the Indian (Jovernment not to 
interfere in the allairs of the IMalay States. H’lie Straits oltieials 
svmpathised nitli the doire of Trenggaiiu and Kelantau to pre- 
serve their independence; and they also feared that the estahlish- 
nient of Siam’s supremacy nould de-troy the growing trade of 
Singapoi'e nith the two states. Viitil 1862 no incident of iiniioil- 
anee (II I uri'cil. d'he .'Siamese made iio open attacks on the 
indejiendenee of Treiigganu and Kelaiitaii, but tried to gain their 
ends hy intrigue, dhe < io\ erumeiit ot the Straits Settlements 
kept a susjiii ious (.ye njion their pio< eeilings ; hut it was forced 

Letters K( reive*! t'n,in Jiiinliu yinl Hengul, Voi. 43: July 22, 
1S44. Vol. Xov. 7, Ls4(J. Ilml., Vel. 59: Auff. 7, ]S4S. '' Des- 

phtclies to Iiidl.'t ;tinl J-'eng’.-il, A'ol. 43 ; M:ir<'h 19, 1S4.5. IliiiL, Vol. (iO: Fel». 
21, 1S49. JihI. I'oI. ;iii 4 Foieif^Ti, Rang*' ]9*i, A^»I. 4.^; Afarrh 23, 1.S44, Xos. 
.■)('-54. Iliifl., !?;ni^e I9S. Vnl. 23: April ]4, ISLS, Xos. 14-31. Ibid., Vol. 
7)7; Oet. 27, iS-rL, Nns. CO 03. 

(137; Lf.leiiial Offiee List, 192(>, p. 39X 

(I3d) Ibid., 3''S and 391. 

(137) Xewliidd, Straits of AFalacra,” IT, b7. 

( Id'^) Swetteiihani, ^‘British Alalaya/' 3](i-23. Braluim, '‘Kelnii- 
tan ’ ’ -'iS-54. 

(139) ( nl.ntia] OlCre List. 1920, p. 4n2. 
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io coiitfiit itself with reporting llic lourse of e^ents to tlio Govern- 
ment of India. (“”) 

In 1862 Siam ahandoned its poliey of ohseure manoeuvring 
in faMinr of a seareelv disguised attempt to obtain eontrol of 
Trenggami and possildy I’aliang as well. 'I’lie ultimate eause of 
the ineident was the death in is.l.s of the Bendahara of Pahang, 
lie left two sons to Hglit for the inheritance, and almost im- 
mediately civil war hroke out hciwecn the elder, who heeame 
Bendahara. and the youngiT Wan Ahmad. Xeither side did jiiueh 
harm to the other, hut hetwemi them tliey wrought havoc with 
the growing Britisli trade in I’ahaiig. The Singapore merchants 
complaiiu'd. and the (iosernor of tlie Straits Settlements. Colonel 
Cavenagli. offered to mediate hetwemi the two hrothers. The 
Bendahara agreed, and ])romised to allow Wan Ahmad whatever 
jiension Catenagh might name. .Vhmad refused the amount 
otferi'd. and thi' war (ontinued untd ahont Inlv isiil his forces 
were driven out of Paliang hv hi' hrother.C'" ) 

.\t this ]ioint Siam appeareil upon the .sceiim Shortly hefor.‘ 
the Dutch had deposed and hanislied the SnUan of hingga Viecatise 
of his incnrahle ]iropensity for intriguing. I'lie Sultan was the 
descendant nf Sultan Ahdulrahnian of dohore. whose eareer was 
desrrihed in the chapter on the foundation of Singajiore. By 
virtue of his deseeiU the haui'lu'cl Sultan ih-elared himself to he 
the rightful ruler of I’aliang and .lohore. This ilaim the British 
Government refiiseil to rm-ogni'e. sinro it ihalleiiged the liasie 
principle of the .liiglo-Dnteh treaty of 1S2J. the division of the 
jMii|)ire of dohore into Itritish and l>nteh siiheri's.( ‘*-) Eventtial! .• 
tile lianisheil Sultan went to I’angkok. and tlie Siamese ^Ministers 
saw in him a tit instrument for their designs. I’liev had deter- 
mined to depose the Siilian of Trenggami. lu'catt'e lie iirinly 
refuseil To do homage in person at Bangkok, or to aeknowledgo 
the siipreniaey of Siam eAee]>t hy the eustoniary gift of the liung.a 
Ifas. It was deeideil to iiistal the Sultan of l.ingga in his place. 

an .Vlimad Iiad also i oine to Bangkok, and seems to have reuelu'il 
an iindeTstanding with, the Siamese. Cavenagli received informa- 
tion of the Ilini'ters’ intentions, and aski'il the Briti'li Council 
at Ihiiig'kok. Sir l!o’ crt Schomhuigk. to inve-tmate the matter. ('*’) 
By this Time. .Inly 1S(;2. the Sultan had heen tahen to 'I’rengLianii 
on a Siamese warship. He was a]iparent ly aw ompani''d hv Wan 
Ahmad, and a small tleet of ])r.ttis. Sehnmlmrgk was assured hv 
the iSiamese that the Snltau’s dej'ariure hid no iiolitieal sigiii- 
Jieanie; lie merely wi-lied to visit his aged mother in Trmigguiii. 
and the Emperor of Siam, ttiuclied hy tliis displav of lilial alfeetion. 

(Uo) Jl. s. ami 1’.. Vel. Mltl; Nov. tU, ls:!2. Nos. Hit. B, Pul> , 
Kaiige m, Vol. -Ill: .huie 1!>. 1 St:!, Xo. IS. 

(141) P. P., It. No. .ttl of isi;:!. Jip, ]-;t, U li, i Voi. XLIII). 

(142) tl.i.l,, :!. 24 L'.v. 

(14:i) ilml., 2 .3. 

192.3J llnijid Asliilic ■'■‘ijiiity. 
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had given him a warship to make the journey. Although 
Schomburgk and Cavenagh had to accept this explanation, they 
both took the liberty of doubting its truth.(‘^^) For one thing, the 
Sultan’s arrival synchronised suspiciously with the appearance in 
Trengganu of three Siamese warships on which were the Crown 
Prince and the Chief Minister of Siam. Cavenagh had learned 
of their intended visit, and sent the “ Hooghly,” a small gunboat, 
to watch them. When the Siamese squadron found her at Treng- 
ganu the Prince and the Minister decided not to land, but went 
on to Singapore. (“®) Wan Ahmad began to prepare for another 
attack on his brother. In this he was assisted by the Sultan of 
Lingga, who, Cavenagh suspected, had been the real instigator of 
the attacks on Pahang. The Sultan of Trengganu also assisted 
Ahmad by allowing him to gather arms and recruits, and prepare 
his forces in Trengganu. (“') 

Colonel Cavenagh viewed this twofold design against Pahang 
and Trengganu in the gravest light. He was convinced that Siam 
intended to use the Sultan of Lingga and Wan Ahmad as tools 
to bring both states under the control of Bangkok. The success 
of this policy would do great injury to British trade; and even if 
Wan Ahmad's attempt on Pahang should in the end fail, the 
renewal of civil war with the Bendahara would be harmful to the 
commerce of Singapore. Cavenagh was therefore convinced that 
he had the right to intervene in Pahang, as he had done in the 
preceding war, and the more so as the Siamese themselves advanced 
no pretensions to supremacy over it. With Trengganu the case 
was somewhat ditferent, for there was no doubt that the state was 
to some extent a Siamese tributary. The Governor believed how- 
ever that he had the right to intervene in order to preserve its 
independence, on the grounds that its subjection was practically 
nominal, and that the aggressive policy of Siam must inevitably 
do great harm to British trade. Those reasons he set fourth in 
his despatches to the Indian Government. 

In a despatch of July 19, 1861, he spoke of the rumours 
which had reached him of the Siamese intentions as follows: — 
“ The exact position with reference to the authorities at Bankok 

is not very clearly defined by the treaty of 1826, but 

I believe there can be no doubt they do acknowledge themselves to 
a certain extent as tributaries.” This Cavenagh considered was 
jiroved by a statement made to him by the Sultan of Trengganu 
that every thirty months the Bunga Mas and presents of camphor, 
cloth, etc., were sent to Bangkok in return for gifts of equal value. 

(144) Ibid., 2-3, 14-16. 

(14.5) Ibid., 14-16. 

(146) Ibid., 2.;i, .3-6. 

(147) Ibid., 3, 16, and 26. 
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Kevertheless the Governor believed the dependence to be so nominal 
that from the legal ])oint of view it was negligible, for he con- 
tinued : — 

“ By Article X of the above-quoted treaty it is evident 
that neither Trengganu nor Kelantan have ever been con- 
sidered as Bianiese provinces, whilst from Article XII it is 
equally evident that the Siamese Kings are ])recluded from 
adopting any measure with regard to those states that might 
lead to any interruption of our commerce. That the measure 
stated to he now in contemplation would have that effect is, 
I conceive, beyound a doubt, for the ex-Sultan of Lingga is 
an intriguing, restless character, banished by the Dutch from 
their territories owing to his being concerned in some con- 
spiracy, who would almost immedately upon his resuiujition of 
]iower endeavour to extend his influence over the neighbour- 
ing native states and thus create a feeling jirejudicial 

to our interests. Moreover it is not to be imagined that the 
Sultan (of Trengganu) would yield his post without a struggle, 
and the whole country would in all probability be soon in- 
volved in a civil war. to the utter prostration of our trade, 
which is now of considerable value, and ])rovided peace and 
quietness can be maintained is likely to increase. For general 
reasons of policy it is also apparently advisable that we should 
as far as practicable ])revent any interference (by Siam) in the 
affairs of countries so intimately connected with the British 
])ossessions as Trengganu and Kelantan.” 

I'avenagh believed that India was not ]>repared “ to recognise the 
right of Siam to exercise over the two above mentioned state a 
jirotectorate of this nature under any circumstances.” (^^'') The 
contents of this desjwtch cvere a])proved by the Suj)renie Govern- 
ment. ('■''’) 

The Governor’s attitude towards Siam’s i)retensions was still 
more clearly shown in a Ee])ort which he forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India in ]S()2. 

“ Trengganu is an inde]iendent ]>rincipality . . . .the rLiler 
of which, as is often customary with weak Oriental states, 
dispatches a periodical embassy with jireseiits to his powerful 
neighbour, the King of Siam; Imt he has never acknowledged 
obedience to the latter, and has always refused to do him 
jiersonal homage. tVhen the Treaty of ]S2(i was concluded 

the independence of Trengganu and the adjoining state 

of Kelantan was mutually guaranteed by Article XII.... he 
(the Sultan) has. at all times, been recognised as an inde- 
])endent chief.”) *’'*) 

• (14S) 11, id., .t-t. 

Ibid.. 14. 

(1.50) Ibid., 1-3. 

(151) Swetteiihani, “British Malaya,’’ 321-22, 

1925J Rnijnl Asiitiic Rocictij. 
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From July till October 1862 Cavcnagh and Sclioiiiburgk made 
uiLsuceessful attem])ts to persuade the Siamese to remove the 
Sultan of X/iugga and AYan Ahmad from Treiiggaiiu. Aleainrhile 
Ahmad again invaded Pahang, apj)areiitly at the iiistigatioii ot 
the Sultan of Liugga.('^-) On October 28, 1862, the Government 
of India approved of Cavenagh’s action in asking Sehomburgk to 
call upon the Siamese to remove Ahmad and the Sultait of Lingga 
from Treiigganu. ( 0 About the same time, Sehomburgk in- 
formed (’avenagh that the Siamese had at last consented to remove 
the Sultan. ) In his rejdy Oavenagh wrote that if the dis- 
turbances in I'ahang continued he would, in aecordanc-e with the 
Governor-General’s instructions, take whatever measures seetiied 
necessary to protect British interests and maintain peace in the 
Peninsula. 

Barely a niontli later it became necessary to carry the threat 
into execution. The time of the Xorth-East monsoon was rapidly 
api)roaching. when from the high surf it would be impossible to 
make a landing at any harbour on the Fast t oast of the Peninsula. 
The Siamese kept evading the fultilment of their promise, and 
made no attemjit to equiji a wtirshiji for the voyage to Treugganu. 
It apj)eared that they were deliberately postponing action so that 
it woidd be impossible to carry ont their ]ilodge until the change 
of the moiisooiis in Aj)ril ]b6-‘>. In the meantime the Sultan of 
Lingga and Wan Ahmad would have several months in which to 
carry out their ]ilaii<. ('■'■’') About the end of October 1862 the 
Singa])Ore Chamber of Commerce complained to Cavenagh that 
their Pahang triule wa,« at a standstill owing to a fresh invasion 
by Y'an Alimad. uhich wa,' openly sup])Orted by the Sultaa of 
fjingga and Treiitrganu. They also pointed out that the change 
in the monsoons would occur in eight or ten days, and begged him 
to act speedily. ( Cavenagh sati'lied himself of the truth of 
their information alamt the monsoons, and then bs'ing coimiiccd 
by the <les]iatches fr()m Bangkok that the Siamese intended to take 
no stej).s until the weather ma<le effective action imjiossiblc, he 
determined that drar-tic measures were necessary. A war>hip was 
sent to Treugganu with orders to homhard the port RTid blockade 
it unless within twenty-four hours after its arrival the Sultan of 
Treugganu banded over the Sultan of Lingga for cotiveyanee to 
Bangkok, ami ])roini<ed that no further assistance should be given 
to AVan Ahmad.!’'') The Sultan of Treugganu refused to give 
wav. and his fort wa- accordingly shelled, the town and its jiopula- 
tion hidtig spared. The Sultan of Idngga eseajjcd in the couctiA', 

(toll) p. r.. jt. Xo .■>11 (f isiia, pp. 17 - 21 , (Voi. xi.irt). 

(l.tH) JJ.iU., 21-22. 

(lo4l Il.i.l., 22-2;i. 

(17, 7) tl.icl., 2:',-2t. 

(l.K!) Jl.i.l,, 27-y;i. 

(157) ll.iil., 27-ai. 

Ihid.. l,'7, 
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aiul although the ooast was l)lockacIe(l for some weeks he was i ot 
surrendered. Cavenagh’s actions were approved hy the 

Government of India. (*““) 

While tile homliardment failed in it.s immediate ohjeet.s it 
ultimately [jroduced the etfect which Gavenagh liad desired. The 
Siamese Government sent a warship to Trengganu on Xovemher 
2.J, with the obvious re.sult that as the monsoon had changed the 
Sultan of Lingga could not he taken off. (“'’^) The Siamese also 
sent letters to the British Government, claiming Ivelantan and 
Trengganu as tributaries, and ])rotestiug at the bombardment as 
a violation of their territorial rights.!'''-) But despite tlieir 
complaints, in March ISCd they removed the Sultan of Lingga 
from Trengganu, and .sent him liaek to Siam. Thereafter he 
ceased to trouble the peace of the Beniusiila. A few years later 
his ally. Wan Ahmad, hecame Bendahara of Pahang on the death 
of his hrothcr, without any objections being raised on th. ])air ot 
the British Government.!”") 

The bombardment of Trengganu gave rise to two debates in 
the House of Commons, and on the whole Cavenagh's conduit v. as 
condemned.!''''') In Trengganu however liis iirnmess luid o.vcelleiit 
results. Soon after the im-ident was closed the Chiet Minister 
of Siam visited 'Gavenagh at Singapore, and vainly trieil to ohraiii 
from him an admission of Siam’s rights of suzerainty over Tieng- 
ganu. Gavenagh also refused to use the Government of Bangkok 
as an iutermediary in any communications which he might in 
future find it necessary to make to the Sultan of Trengganu. !’'■''' ) 
After this date '.Siam made no further overt attempt.-s to destroy 
the independence of th.c state; and although threats uid intrigues 
were lavishly cmloyed. they jiroved unavailing. In IDOtJ, when 
Trengganu was transferred to the British sphere of inilueuC''. its 
imlepeudence was still suhstaiitially unimjiaired. !”''’) 

Looking hack over the history of Aiiglo-Siame.-'e lelations in 
Malaya during Ihe nineteenth eenturv. there is one salient fart 
which imjiresses itself with irresistible force. It is to the Brliish 
Government alone, and more especially to the (tovernment of the 
Straits Scttlement.s, that the Dlalay States of the Peiiiusula owe 
the jire.servatioii of their iiidependeiiee. In l^'H it seemed jiievi- 
tahle that the greater part of the I’eninsula at least would sooiiei' or 
later fall under the control of Siam. The Malay States, weak and 

(mu) Jhi.l., .U- 40 . 

(KiO) lliiil., i-:i. 

(IGl) tl.iu., 4U. 

(162) Ibiil.. 46, 4S. 6s 6!l. 

(IG.'J) Jliid., 7s. “Straits Sotrl^*lrG‘llt■^ Keport 

^ : p. 

(164) Buikley, “ SiHgupoia*. ” If, 6!*3-94. 

(165) Hiinsar'l. Sprits JIl. Ytil. 172. j>p. •”S6-91. July 1<1. 1S63^ 

(166) ('a\t‘iingh, “ Rtuiiiniscpiu fs ; * ’ 

(167) Swctteiihain, '* Britisli :!22-23. 
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divided, were powerless to avert the fate of Kedah. That this 
eatastrophe was averted was due almost entirely to the Government 
of the Straits Settlements. The Directors and the Indian Govern- 
ment were but little interested in the fate of Malaya; and the 
])olicy of Fullerton and his succ-essors found only censure or half- 
hearted su])port. Yet though the odds were against them, the 
members of the Straits Civil Service persisted in their policy, 
and by 1867 the danger was nearly past. Kedah had fallen, 
Kelantan, and to some extent Trengganu, were still menaced; but 
the greater part of the Malay Peninsula was saved. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Malayan Policy of the East Indian Company, 1786-1867. 

During the eight 3 ’-one years that the Straits Settlements Tv-ere 
under the control of India, the Government wherever possible 
followed a policy of strict non-intervention in the affairs o1 the 
Malaj' States. Xot onlv was the increase of British territory 
forbidden, but all attempts to form political treaties were regarded 
with strong disapproval. It was feared that alliances might finally 
compel the Company' to intervene in the affairs of the native stales, 
and that it would become involved in the constant wars which by 
1874 had brought nearly every state of the Peninsula to a condition 
of anarchy’. India yvas also afraid that alliances yvith the Malay 
Sultans might lead to war with Siam. British relations yvith the 
Peninsula yy’ere almost entirely commercial. On the feyv occasions 
in yvhich intervention occurred it wa.s due either to treaty obliga- 
tions, or to attacks on British interests so flagrant that they could 
not be permited. 

The reason for the Company’s ]>olicy was that its interests 
in Malaya yvere purely commercial. The 'Straits Settlements were 
regarded, not as the nucleus of a Malay'an Empire, but solely as 
trading centres; and the Directors yvere more than content that 
their territorial responsibilities yvere practically limited to the land 
upon yvhich the toyvns were built. This attitude was much 
strengthened by the Company’s loss of its monopoly of the China 
trade in 1833. Hitherto the Straits Settlements had been valuable 
to it as depots yvhere the products of the Archipelago yvas collected 
for transmission to the Company’s factories in Canton. Henceforth 
they ceased to be a source of direct profit, and yvere maintained 
bv the Company at considerable annual loss, for the benefit of 
British trade. The Indian Government derived no benefit from 
them e.vcept indirectly, through the increa.se of Indian trade yvith 
the Straits Settlements. 

During the yvhole period betyveen 1786 to 1867 the ifaiav 
States of the Peninsula were hard at yvork committing political 
“ hara-kiri.” The process had begun at a much earlier date ; but 
during the nineteenth centurv it became greatly accelerated. 
There yvere constant wars betyveen the different Sultans, and the 
states were al'^io yveakened bv frequent civil yvars betyveen rival 
claimants to the throne. The poyvcr of the Sultan decayed, till 
even petty rajiis yvere able to set themselves up as independent 
local rulers, free to plunder and fight prettv much at yvill. Piracy' 
flourished, and trade declined. In many yvays the condition of the 
Peninsula was very much like that of England during the reign 

19'2o] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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of Stephen. Tn the Malay States^ as in mediaeval England, the 
organization of soeiety was feudal, the relation of the Malay rajas 
towards their Sultan strongly resembling that of the Xormaii 
harons towards the king. With the breakdown of the central 
government, the vassals seized the opportunity to establish them- 
selves in a position of local ittdependenee at the expense of their 
Aveaker neighbours and the ])easautry. Xo man’s life aud property 
Avere .--afe unless he Avere .strong enough to defend them. The 
career of (ieolfrey de MandeAille had many parallels in nineteenth 
century Malaya. Througliout the Peninsula, from Siam on the 
north to the Straits Settlements on the south, there Avas only one 
.'tate Avhere anarchy Avas not the order of the day. In Johore 
jicace Avas tnaintained OAving to the .scantiness of the population 
and the British control over the .Sultan and Temenggong. The 
other states were torn asunder ))y the convulsion.s of a dying 
fcAidalism.j’^) 

From 1844 onward-- tlte Smgajiore neAvspapers frequently 
referred to the decay of the Malay States, and gave vivid picture.s 
of the state of anarchy and semi-bart)arism into Avhich they Avere 
^inking. (-) Their testimony perhai)s may be somesvhat suspect, 
'iiice they advocated the ile\elopment of British trade Avith the 
Penin.'ula. either bv aime.xingthe Malay states, or else Ijy gOA'crning 
fhi-m by means of advice tendered to the 'Sultans — an interesting 
forecast of the lioviilential System Avhich has groAvn up stnee 
l!'7-l.(') T’he despatches of the Straits Government frequently 
I'outained .'imilar descriptions. In 18-il for cxamjile Governor 
Boiibam reported to l!te (.JoAcrnmeiit of Bengal that “ tlio Malay 

State' on the Pemii'ula from some cause nr other ajptar 

to he erumhiing aAvav into eJitire in'igiiitlcance.”(*) In 1817 a 
Aalualile account Avas AAritt'-n l>y E. .\. Blundell, the llesideiit 
Gouiu'illor of iMahicca, aaIio had 'peiit tAventy-five yiars in the 
Straits. 

" T;ic jictry state' snrnninding (Malacca) are all of them 
ill a sad state of anan-liy and di'order, Avithout any settled 
government, and enjoying jm protection of either jiersoit or 

property. The chiels are needy and rapa'-ious, leady 

to 'ell iheni' -lves to any jiarty tb.at Avill juirchas" the use o”f 
their name and iuthience; and the peoiile are Avretchodly ]'00r 
ainl enjoy no mean.' of hettering their condition, for though 
the (ountrics are U' fiu'tile as Malacca, and some, if not all 
of them, .'till more ahonnding in mineral jiruducts, yet such 
i' the state of insecurity and laAvle'SiiP's among them that but 

(1) VVilkiiisiin. I’.qioiK: lli.story <.t' the I’eiuii'ula. ” Swet- 

teiiliinn. “Hiiti'h Malnya,” ti:!-;!:!. “ Tlie tteal .Mtilav,” ]ia''im. “.Malay 

.'Skefi-hes,” ji.-i'.sim. < lilt'oril, “ H.-ist < '<),-i.st Ktcliings,” IMO. “ Court 
amt Kanipoiig; ’’ jiaasim “Hast I 'oast Kti-liino;s, ’ ’ gassiin. 

{-) Jliickley. “ Siiigapoie, ’’ II, tlM-ilL’, .'ina .At.A, .jS4-s.j. 
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very little can be done to benefit b}' such resources. We have 
ourselves in our ivisdom tended greatly t(jwards this result by 
an apparent exhibition of liberality We have with- 

drawn from all interference of any kind with these countries. 
.... The ])olicy of withdrawal from all interference with the 
neighbouring jietty states is extremely doubtful. They are 
fast becoming little more tlian the recejitacles of the la'vless 
and evil dis])Osed, Avhose .sole means of livelihood tvili be 
jdunder and robliing, obliging us. in the end, for the safety 
of our own ])eojilc, to take ])Ossession of the country, the Aery 
object Ave suiiglit to avoid by our Avithdrawal and subsequent 
exhibition of liberality. One very injurious efect of this 
refraining from the e.xercise of our intluence and control. . . . 
is The complete ,stoj)page of the OA'erland trade whicli once 
existed Avitli Pahang and otlier states in the Gulf of Siam. 
Pahang. . . .is tolerably tiourisbing. . . . Hut between Malacca 

. . . .and Pahang there lie two or three of those ja-tty 

^Malayan states. . . .wltidi being. . . .little better than a n fuge 
for idle and dissipated Malays, the intercourse between the 
two countries is entirely |)rec]uded. Pahajig is well know to be 
rich in both tin and gtild. 

In 18-19 Governor Bufterwoith submitted ii long report to Bengal 
Avliieh sliowed how com])letely the \egri Sembilan Avas given oact 
to anarchy and misrule as the result of constant Ava rs.C) 

Tile Cumpaiiv’s iioliiy aT non-intervention dated from tlic 
A’arliest years of British rule in the Straits. It Avill be rememocreil 
that Captain Light A\as strictly forbidden to invohe the 
Comjiany in the affairs of the native states, and Avas for this n ason 
forbidden to assist Kedah against /Siam. The ap)icals of Perak 
and 'rrcngganu for d/d'cnsivi' alliames Aven' likcAvise ri‘jccted.(M 
Although the aggiV'ssive de-igns of Siam limdly compelled the 
Company to intervene in order of safeguanl British tiade, il di/l 
so Avith 1 ‘xtreme reluctanc/', ami took gr/'at (are of safeguard it'clf 
from any obligation to defend the Mahiy states against Siam. I'hc 
severe censures passed upon Cafitain l.ow for his treaty Avith IVrak 
in 187t), ami indeed the Avhole )ii-torv of Aiiglo-Siainese relations 
in the Malay Penin-ula are coiiAiiuing ]iroots that the fioliiy of 
non-intervention Ava.s folloAAed Avlicre\er possible. 

Luring the .'Ifl vears Avliieh folloAved the Burney Treaty the 
same principle Avas adhered to. lit IMbl for example a tre/Uy Avas 
made a<. itii Ic. niliitii by Avliieli the Conqiany voluntarily renoiineeil 
all t'le rights inherited from the Luteh to a monopoly of the tin and 
to sii/erainty. C ) The same year tlie Lovcrnmeiit of Bengtd sent 
the folloAving in-tructioiis to tiovernor llihet-ou ri’garding the 
Nailing War Avliieh Avas then in firogre.ss ; — "It eaiinor he too 

(.A) .1. I. A., It, 7.')g-.A4. K. A. Ttluiclc'l. 

(0) i. J*. l-\, 1S*S, Vitl. 41: Xcs. 

(7) 1>. I’ult.. K:inj;e 4. Vol. 4^: Auf^. 

(>) V. ‘’haptcr uii the TS’aiuiiu^ AVar. 
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strongly impressed on your mind that extension of territory at 
Malacca is no point of our poliej^ and that such an extension as 
might tend to involve us in further contests is greatly to be 
deprecated.” (" ) A still more striking instance occurred in 1833 
when the boundary between Malacca Territory and the tiny state 
of Johol (in the Xegri Sembilan) was being delimited. Between 
the two lay a debateable land which had formerly been claimed by 
both. It contained rich mines of tin and gold, including Mount 
Ophir, famous for its veins of gold. Governor Ibbetson regarded 
the frontier delimitation as an excellent opportunity for shoving 
“ that accessions of territory and encroachments upon their rights 
is the furthest from our views and intentions.” Although the 
chief of Johol had made no demand for this territory — indeed he 
ajipears to have offered to resign it to the Company — the Governor 
with the approval of the Bengal Government resigned any claims 
the British might have to it, and included it within the area of 
Johol. ('“) During the same year the Lingga War broke out. 
Saiyid Shaaban, Yamtuan Muda of Eembau, wished to comiuer 
Inche Katas the petty chief of Linggi, near Malacca territory, who 
controlled important tin-mines. Some of the Chinese merchants of 
Malacca were interested in these mines, and their trade suffered 
greatly because of the war, and because Shaaban levied a heavy 
duty on tin coming down the Linggi Biver. Ibbetson refused to 
interfere, in spite of the loud outcry of the Chinese, whose com- 
plaints were echoed by the Singapore press. He reported the case 
to Calcutta, and the Government entirely agreed with him that 
it was quite impo.s-sihle to intervene in a (jiiarrel between two 
independent chiefs, even though British merchants suffered severely 
from its effects. (“) Saiyid Shaaban was defeated, and he and his 
father-in-law Eaja Ali, the ruler of Eembau, were in 183.j forced 
to seek refuge in ^Malacca. They were given shelter, but when 
asked for British aid to reinstate them, it was refused, although 
their alliance had been of great assistance in the Xaniiig War. 
There was no breach of faith, because the British treaty made with 
them in 1832 did not require the Comi)aiiy to assist them. Since 
treaty-obligations were not involved. Governor Iblietson felt himself 
bound by the Bengal Government’s orders not to intoifere unless 
to do so meant a breach of treaty-engagements. The Supreme 
Government apjiroved of his action, and directed that no assistance 
whatever wa.s to be given the exiles, since if granted it was almost 
certain to involve the Company in future entanglements. (’■) For 
many years Saiyid , Shaaban lived in ^Malacca on a ])ension from the 
Company, until in 1847 a faction in Eembau invited him to 
resume his former ])osition. Governor Butterworth allowed Shaa- 

(9) B. S. and P., Vol. 366: .June 4, 1832, Nos. 17-22. 

(10) B. S. and P., Vol. 376: Kept. 5, 1833, Xos. 1-3. B. Pol. Range 
126, Vol. 7-5: Oct. 31, 1833. ,J. I. A., II, 7.53. E. A. Blundell. Aitchison, 
“Treaties,” I, 121-22. 

(11) B. s. and P., A^ol. 377: Dec. 5, 1833, Xos. 1-3. 

(12) B. Pol., Range 127, Vol. 29: Aug. 24, 1835, Xos. 4-6. 
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ban to accept, but told him that by so doing he would forfeit his 
pension, and compel the Straits Government to inform all the 
adjacent states that his attempt was not made with British support. 
The Company could not permit the neighbouring Sultans to think 
that it was trying to interfere in the affairs of a native state, even 
in the interests of a man who had rendered such great services as 
Si'ed Shaaban. The Governor’s attitude received the approval of 
the Supreme Government. (’’) 

Two years later, in 1-84!), Governor Butterworth submitted a 
long report on the anarchy and misrule which were rampant in the 
Xegri Sembilan. The country was ravaged by constant wars, the 
ruling chieftains were penniless and powerless, and the states were 
given over to the struggles of “ a number of needy, desperate, petty 
chieftains,” who claimed coin|)lete independence. They were im- 
posing many illegal exactions on British trade, and the tiovernor’s 
ire was especially roused by the impudence of a freeliootijig raja 
who had built a stockade at Sempang, on the Linggi river, bordering 
on Malacca territory. He was a mere robber and pirate, and was 
able to maintain himself at Sempang solely because his nominal 
suzerain was too weak to expel liim. Like a mediaeval robber 
baron, he had established himself on a river which was the sole 
water route to Sungei Cjong, from which Malacca drew much of its 
supjily of tin; and he levied toll on all traders who passed. The 
British merchants were loud in their comjilaints. The Governor 
had seen the stockade, and pronounced it to be a ranisiiackle all’air 
of palm-logs which a few round shot would knock into a hef']i of 
ruins. Yet his hands were tied by the ))olicy of non-intervention. 
Since the Sultan was powerless. Blundell, the Besiclent Councillor 
at Malacca, urged that the Straits Government should try to end 
the ceaseless wars by offering to mediate between the Malacca chief- 
tains. Butterworth asked the Bengal Government to sanction this 
suggestion, but frankly admitted that he was very .sceptical of its 
utility. When the Straits administration was forbidden to itsc the 
threat of force, how could it be expected, he jilaintively asked, that 
we can exert effectually over the barbarous rule of a number of 
needv, desperate, petty chieftains an influence unbounded, but 
altogether dissociated with fear or dread?” I’ersonally, he was a 
believer in the efficaev of action rather than moral suasion, and he 
asked that if Lebai Kulup, the robber baron of .Sempang. declined 
to mend his ways, the Straits Government might be authorized to 
expel him by force. (’^) The Supreme Government refused to 
sanction Butterworth’s request, and declared that it was oj>posed to 
any attem})ts to gain wide influence in the Xegri Sembilan. 
British interference was to be confined within very narrow limits.” 
and no ])roceedings likely to lead to wai ttith a Malay state were 
to be undertaken without the previous eon.;ent of lndia.('') 

(13) I. P. and P., Range 19S, Vol. 5 : Dec. 11, ls47. Xos. 19-29. 

(U) I. P. and F., R.inge 19h, Vol. 41: .Jan. 1.3, 1S49. Xos. 21-22. 

(La) lidd., X'o. 3(5, 

HIM] noytl Asiatic Society. 
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Tn 18.5:5 tlio Sultan of IVrak -nas dethroned hv a rival. r>oth 
invoked British aid. atid the request was referred to India. The 
Supreme (lovernment forbade intervention sinee the Sultan’s fall 
was the result of liis ^iees and his im-apacity to govern, and Ix)W s 
Treaty of 1828 contained no provision binding the ('onipanv to- 
interfere in such a case. The Straits Government was empowered 
to otter its mediation, but it was warned to lie most careful not 
to commit the ('omj>any to support either faction. (”' ) Butter- 
worth accordingly ])rottered his services as mediator. They tri're 
refnsed, and in 1854 Perak was still in a state of anarchy as a 
result of the war. The Governor de(;i(led not to renew his oiler, 
but to wait until the IMalays asked him to settle the quarrel, bee raise 
he was “j)erfectlv convinced ” of the inexpediency of taking an 
active part in the internal affairs of the Malay .states except when 
it was absolutely unavoidable. The Supreme Government in its 
rej)ly commended the soundness of his views on Malay Policy. (”) 

Although as a rule, the Kast India Company adhered strii-tly 
to a polity of nou-intcrveiition, cases occasionally arose when 
interfci'cnce was unavoidable. The reasons which were held to 
justify this course were the invasion of British territory, the ill- 
treatment of British sul)jects, and treaty-obligations. In 1828 for 
e\ain])le the Temeuggong or chi<>£ of Muar (a small dependency 
of dohore on the border of Malacca) occupied .some ninety square 
miles of ^Malacca Territory on the lliver Kesang. adjoining !Miiar. 
lie claimed it as rightfully part of his own state; but the Govern- 
ment after careful inquiry decided that it belonged to the C'ompany. 
Lengthy negotiations followed, but every attmnpt to ]iersuade the 
chieftain to evacuate the territory failed. A company of Sepoys 
was accordingly moved against him. and the raja was given the 
alternatives of voluntary retirement or expulsion. He chose the 
former and the incident was closed. 

Interference to obtain redre-s for injuries inflicted on 
Briti'h subject-' generally occurred when ]urates were given shelter 
by native rulers. (‘") The imposition of illegal exactions upon 
British merchants (usually it would seem, Ghinese). occasionally 
brought about the Government’s interference. In 1880 lor inst.ince 
(iovernor t'avenagh made successful representation.s to the states 
of Rembau and .^ungai Ljong to secure the removal of ili.'igal 
exactions which were intlicting losses upon ilalacea’s trade. ) 
In 1882 a somewhat similar incident occurred in the Larut district 
of Perak. This proved to be the beginning of the disturbaiu'es 
which twelve years later brought about jiermancnt British 

(1(!) I. P. F., Kaiise auO. A’ el. 41: Nov, 4. Xes. 9telo2. 

(17) I. P. F., Kange 2I'.0, Vol. 5o; .Ian. ;tO, 18.74, Xos. 97-9S. 

(IS) 8. 8. K,, V(,l. ]22: ilareli 10, 1.S2S. 8. S. R., Vol. 12:5: .Jul)' 
21, -Xus;. 27, 1 S2S. 8. S. R., Vol. ItiS: .Tan. 30, .Tunc 27, 8cpt. 8, Oct. 27, 1S2S. 

(19) V. ch:ipters on Piracy nnfl Eajali Brooke. 

(20) “Straits Scttlcnicnts Administration Reports, 1860-31;” pp. 
18-19. 
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intervention in that itate. On tlii.s oc<-ii>ii)n. to eolleet the suiU' 
-awarded to Chine.-;e mereliants wlio were Briti'-h snhjei-ts a.^ redress 
for their lo.sse.s, Ca\ena,rch was eoiiipelled to liloekade the l.a.rut 
Piver until the amounts were paid.(-*) In tlie same year oeiuoTed 
the hombardment of Tremiirami. The motives were jiarth' to 
protect British trade, hut in the main to checkmate Siamese 
ao'gression. ( --) .Vhout the same time (iovernor Cavenagh found 
it neces>ary to take the Ikunenggong of dohore and his son .Mui- 
hakar to task for juiiusliing natives who wen‘ British subjects 
according to ilalavan law. 11c told them that he ‘mould not 
}>ermit British subjects to In' at the mercy of the caprici' of any 
native chief.’’ since “ tliere was no regularity of certainty a'oout 
judicial ])roceedings in dohore.’’ Alnihakar -howed a strong drsin> 
to comply with tin Covernor’s orders: he released his nrisoners and 
])romise(i to draw up a code of laws which he would submit to 
Caveiiagh’s inspection. (•' ) Colonel Caveuagh’s Malayan jiolicy 
however cannot be regardtal as typical of that pursued iiefore 1S67. 
lie was much more inclined than any of his jiredecessors eveept 
Fullerton to take strong measures for the ]>rotection of British 
trade or checking Siame.se aggression. In many ways the Coloners 
vigorous policy was more nearly allied to that ailojited alter jsTd 
under Sir .\nilrc\v Clarke than to the traditional ]>o]icy of non- 
intervention. 

On several octasions the Company intervened hei ausc o: its 
treatv-ohligations. It aiiled the Siamese to t rush the .Malay revolts 
in Kedah, because of its supjiosed obligations under the Burney 
treaty of IS’Bi. In 1S44-1S4S it compelled Kedah to restore the 
Kriaii I'istrict to I'erak. because the British were ri'quired to give 
assistance in such a contingency by the terms of Low’^ treaty.'-'*) 

.\ study of the Malayan jiolicv of the East India Comiuuiv 
would be imomplete without some account of the negotiations 
between the Sultan and Temeiiggong of dohore. which rcsldte 1 in 
tile final disajijiearant e of the ancient dymi'ty. und the elevation 
of a new reigning hou.se, in the person of the grandfather ot the 
]ireseut Sultan. Only a brief summary is nece-sary. -ince the 
incident has already been very fully treated in a recent work.i.-'O 

It will be rememlicrcd that the treaties of IMd and iSd 1 ceding 
tsiugajiore were sigi'ed bv both tsultan Ilus-ein anil toe lenieiig- 
goiig of .Fohore. 4’he signature of the Temeiiggong w is nece-sary 
because while in theory he was merely the I'^ultan’s deputy, with 
the decay of the central government he had become practically an 
indepeiiiieiit ruler, holding his jio.-ition by hereditary right. V Idle 
howeier lu* was -be “ de tacto soviu'idgn ol Siiigap'ire and the 
pre-eiit -lute ol .lohore. the “ de jure ruler wa- li s noniinal 

(21) Jliiil., ISlil 1)2: p. ;!4. 

(22) V. (diapter iiii .\iig)ieSi;iiiie'-e Ke):itieiis. 

(2:5) < aveiiag)!, ' ‘ li’eiiiuiiseeiu-es. ” 

(24) V. (diapter eii .Viigle Siniiiese Ke):itioiis. 

(2.'i) Swetteidiaie. ‘ ‘ Hj-itisli MiUaya,” s.'i.le]. 
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suzerain, Sultan Hussein. In j)oint of fact Hussein — poor, almost 
friendless, and ousted from his throne by his younger brother — ^was 
quite unable to enforce his theoretical rights. His signature was 
obtained in order that no loophole might be left for an attack on 
the legality of the cession of Singapore, on the ground that the 
Temenggong had gi^ en away what theoreticalH he had no power 
to grant. 

Both Baffles and t'rawfurd clearly grasped the real positions 
of the (Sultan and Temenggong, and understood that Hussein was 
merely a figurehead, all real poM'er being with the Temenggong. 
Thus Baffles, in describing the negotiations of the Preliminary 
Agreement of January JO, 1819, made with the Temenggong 
before Hussein’s arrival, wrote: — “As the land was the property 
of the Temenggong we did not hesitate to treat for the occupation 
of the port.”(’'’) Crawfurd’s dispatch to the Supreme Government 
of August 3, 1824 spoke of the Temenggong as a “virtually inde- 
pendent chief,” and continued that in drawing up the treaty of 
1824 he had “ received the Sultan as possessing the right of para- 
mount dominion, and the Temenggong as not only virtually 
e.xercising the powers of government, but being, like otiier Asiatic 
sovereigns, ’de facto’ the real i)roprietor of the soil,”(-') Ex- 
cej)tion may be taken to the description of one who theoretically 
was merely a high Court official as “ being like other Asiatic so- 
vereigns,” Both Baffles and C'rawfurd however diagnosed the 
situation with i)erfect accurac}' : it was the story of the “ faineant ’’ 
Merovingians and the Mayors of the Palace in a Malayan setting. 

In 182.J the Temenggong died, and his son succeeded to his 
office. Although the treaties ceding Singapore did not require 
the Company to pay any ])ensions to the descendants of the Sultan 
and the Temenggong. it allowed the new Temenggong a pen.sion 
of $.3.50 a month, beeau.se his father had lived to enjoy his subsidy 
so short a time.t"’’) Sultan Hussein lived until 1835, but his 
manner of life was so e.xtravagant that his family were left at his 
death in very straitened circumstances. He had never possessed 
more than the shadow of power, and even this died with him. His 
son Ali was left with nothing save a small income, many debts, and 
an unim])eachable claim to an empty title. The Sultan’s heirs 
]>etitioned for a ])er).<ion, and Governor Murchison advised that 
$350 a month be allotted them, since they were destitute. (-”) 
The Government of Bengal granted a ]»ension of $250 a month, 
an amount which in 1840 was increa.sed to $350. ( 


(26) Lady Baffles, “Memoir,” 398. 

(27) B. S. and P., Vol. 328; Alareh 4, 182.5, No. 9. 

(28) ts. S. E., Vol. 112: Nov. 25, 1826. B. Pol., Kange 126, Vol. 34: 
Sept. 23, 18:il, No. 27. 

(29) B. Pol., Bange 127, Vol. 31: March 8, 1836, Nos. 2-3. 

(36) Ibid., No. 4. B. Pub. Bange 13, Vol. 64: June 2, 1847, Nos. .59-63. 
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At the time of Hussein’s death his son Ali was too young to 
apply for the Government’s recognition of his title as Sultan. 
Garling, the I’esident Councillor of Malacca, strongly recommended 
that it should be granted to him; hut he was opposed by Governor 
Murchison on the ground that he considered it “ desirable to .illow 
the family to merge as quickly as possible into untitled stipen- 
diaries. The late Sultan was never recognised by the Malay States 
as Sultan of Johore, and enjoyed neither revenue nor political sway 
in that country. He was pronounced Sultan by the British; but 
it was for a particular object, and no reason now exists for the 
recognition of a mere titular ])rince.” The Government of Bengal 
in its reply made no reference to the question, and nothing v/as 
done in the matter. 

As Ali grew older he began to petition the Company to re- 
cognise him as Sultan, and finally in 1840 a proclamation was 
issued to the effect that Ali is looked upon by the British Govern- 
ment in every respect as the successor of his late father, and entitled 

to all the property granted to the late Sultan by the East 

India Company” at Singapore. (^-) The meaning of this pro- 
clamation was decidedly ambiguous, although on the face of it 
it would seem as though the Company thereby recognised Ali as 
Sultan. Church, the Resident Councillor of Singapore at this 
time, declared that it was issued principally to establish All’s claim 
to the late Sultan’s property, so that the younger members of his 
family could not appropriate it. (•’■’) The Recorder’s Courts in 1343 
also decided that it does not necessarily import ” his recognition 
as Sultan, and can scarcely be c-onstrued into more than an 
acquiescence in the defendant’s claim to the piece of ground 
specified.” 

Hitherto the recognition of Ali as Sultan of Johore would 
have brought him no increase in income, the country being 
j)ractically deserted and jwoducing hardly any revenue. Between 
1835 and 1840 however the failure of the spice plantations on the 
island of Siiigaj)ore caused many of the Chinese to migrate across 
the strait of Johore. Here they established pepper plantations, so 
that the country at last began to ])roduce a revenue. The o])ium- 
famier of Singa])Ore offered the Temenggoug $300 a month for the 
opium farm of Johore. (”’) Ali was very poor and threatened with 
imprisonment for debt, so that it beeame of great moment to him 
to obtain recognition as Sultan and a share of the revenue. 

He was however fighting an u[)hill battle. The Temenggong 
controlled Johore, and whtn the Sidtan attempted to assert his 
rights tliere his followers were expelled by force. Moreover even 

(81) B. Pol.. Range 127, Vol. 31: March 8, 1836, No. 2. I. P.F. Range 
197, Vol. .58: .Tan. 23, 1S47, No. .7. 

(32) I. P. F., Range 197, Vol. .73: .Tan. 23, 1S47, No. 3. 

(33) 11)1(1. 

(34) Ibid., No. .8. 

(3.5) Ibid., No. 3. 
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All’s fuw friends ainnno- the oflii-ials admitted that he ivas far from 
heinjr an estimahle charaeter, and ivas in every way much inferior 
to his rival. Indolent, weak-ivilled and somewhat feehle-minded. 
he was a strikiiifi contrast to the energetic, clever and active 
Temenggong. The Tenienggong had all his life associated v.dth 
the European merchants of 'Singapore, and had won their liking, 
so that their jiowerfiu intlneiice wa.s behind him in the struggle. 
Last, and ino't important of all, he had the warm support of Colonel 
Lutterworth, the (iovernor. and of Church, the Eesident Councillor 
at Singaiiore. The Covernor was in his favour partly because 
he considered him ^o infinitely superior to hi.s ojiponent. hut 
princijially on aci-ount of the very real assistance which he had 
rendered in the suppression oL piracy. In former years the 
Temenggong had heeii strongly suspecting of secretly protect ing 
jdrates; hut of late he had zealously cooperated in the work of 
destroying them. ( ) 

When in CS-17 .\li again jictitioiicil the (iovernment of Bengal 
to he recogni'cd as Sultan. Biittcni orth's report on hi' rcipiest 
was far from facourahle. He did not actually advise against it. 
hut he gave a long account of Ali and the Temenggong. and 
showed that .Mi was a thoroughly nndcsirahle jierson to have as 
Sultan. Sultan Hussein had nc\cr heen more than a mere figure- 
head set up hy IJaliles to sci lire an indcfcasihle title to Singa[)ore. 
while the d’enienggong had liecii "the (diief. I may say the onlv. 
negotiator.’’ IMoreoicr ever sime isT.t the control of .Johore had 
lain with the Temeiiggong Finally Biittenvorih )iointed out that 
to instill Ali as Sultan would he an e.xpeiise jo the Companv. IHs 
e.xistmg pension heing insuthcieiit to maintain the state neee'sarv 
tor sueh a rank, it would lia\e to lie increased, and there would 
also he the cost ot the eereuionic' of the installation, which tile 
Coverniuent would lia\e to deframt"’) 

-Mi’s jietitioii was regardeil hv the Couijiaiiv solely from the 
])oint ot \iew' of evpedieiici ; and siiiee no ad\aiitage would liiuc 
followed from his installation. Ids recuiest was refused. The Sup- 
reme Government replied to Biitterworth’s desjiateh as follows; — 
I uless ill your ojuiiioii some political advantages would he likelv 
to aec riie 1 rom such cc-remony. His l^\c•ellelu■v iu Couiieil is not 
disposed to it.' ( '■') ’idle ipiestion was reported to tlie Directors 
who conc iirrccl iu the decision of India. Thev remarked; — "Cn- 
Icss compelled iiy sonic positive eiigageiiieiit we see no rea'oii for 
yoiir acknowledging a successor to this mendv titular dignitv. " ( ‘'t 

(zai) Jliicl., >> 0 . .'i. B. Pub., Kiciigi* la, Veil, lit; .Apiil 7, ls47, Tvo. 7 
llii'l.. Veil. 7:t: lice. Jit. ISIS, Nos. ti;i-gl. I. Pol., Keener,. ]US1, Vol. 3 : .April lU’ 
is.'ici; Nos. ggl-g.l. Kf-ail. “Play and Politics” 14-1.7. I. P. P., Range 19tl' 
Veil. 73: .Vug. I), IS.Vg, Nos. 17.S-S4. 

(47) i. P. F.. Kangh' JU”, Vul. oo : .fan. 2.'». 1847, Xos. 

(8s) No. 9. 

(89) 1 >t sjiHtrhf's to ami India, Vol. (> 0 ; Feb. 21, IS41bp. 614. 
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For several year? oothiog more Ava« lieard of the matter. ]o 
18 .j 2 however Butters ortli went on leave of al).-<eiiee for two year', 
and Blnmtell heeame Aeting-Governor. He wm' far more in 
sympathy witli All tlian his superior, amt when he a])peale(l to 
him for aid against the Teinenggong. who was preventing him 
front seenring any share in the reteiuii' of .Toliore. Blundell on 
July 20. 1852 attempted to persuade the Indian Government to 
instal him as Sultan. He admitted that on ground' of e-xpediejicv 
it would he advisahle to refuse the najuest. luit 'trongly urgeil 
All's i-laims for reasons of jttstii e. 

'■ I cannot deny that it seeiu' lietter for our interest' that 
the rule over the country o! dohoie .'lioiild remain as at 

present, wholly in the hands of the Temenggong (He) is 

undouhtedlv stpieriov to the >oung Sultan in the capacity to 

govern the country iii .subservience to Briti'h interi'sts T 

agree with tlie K’esident Councillor (Church) m tliinking that 
mucli Confusion ami trouble may ciisue from i’ccogni?;ing him 
as the Sultan, hut still 1 am impresseil uitli the injustice oi 
disregtirding the claims of the sou of the I’riiice from whom 
we obtained the island of Siiigajiorc. simplv hciausc it is Ics- 
trouhlcsome and perhaps more advantageous to u« that tie' 
rule should eoiitiiuie in tlic hand' of a 'Uhordinate ollieer." C*') 

The Indian Governmeui in it' reply disini'sed Bluudeirs 
cfintemioii that ju'tiei' demanded Biitish intei\ent;on on the 
ground that tin 'I’reaties of ISIP ami 1s24 did not hind the 
Company to interfere in tlie internal all'airs nf .lohore. On 
grounds of e.xpedieney it tvas clear from BlundeH'' own desiiateh 
that inters ention "might tend to in\<il\e the Sujireine Govern- 
ment in. . . .iiileriial dissinisions." and it therefore determined " to 
allow matti'f' to remain as they are now."f^') 

l)es]iite tliis rehntf Bhindell returned to tlie eliarge witli a 
desjiateli dated January I I. Iso.'!. He induced .\li and tin- 
Ih'iumiggong to agree to a eoinprnmi'e, .Mi was to jiromise never 
to interfere in tlie affairs of Johore, and to leave its government 
entirely in the hands of the Temenggong. In return Hie Temeiig- 
gong was to instal him as Sultan, and to jiay him half the revenue- 
of the Country. The amount tvas fixed at $:>nti a month for threg 
years, after w hieli time it was to he re\i'ed. The Indian Govern- 
ment was asked to eontirm tliis arrangement solely en the grouml' 
of justice, siin e from motives of expediemo there were no reason- 
which eonld lie urged. ('-) 

The Indian (iovernnient was niueh annoved at BlundeH',- 
aetion, and in its rejdv of ilareli 4. lS-5:! it took him sharplv to 
task for hi- "meddling measures. .. .direetlv in the fa<e of its 

(4U) I. P. 1'., Kaiigo lilt*. Y(4. 7.’1: -\ug. U. ts.'n', Xos. 17s-S.'!. 

(41) JUid., Xd. 1,S4. 

(42) Il.iil., Kange 2UO, Vol. 2t>: Mav 27. IS.V;!, Xo. Hit. 

I!f25] Evi/'il .Iv/’uh’c Siicirl I/. 
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instructions not to interfere.” If however the Temenggong 
■“ should be willing to purchase entire soTcreignty by a sacrifice of 
revenue in favour of the Sultan I conceive the measure would be 
a beneficial one to all parties.” 

In spite of this grudging assent Blundell made no attempt 
to carry the arrangement into ctfcct during the brief rem.under 
of his period of office. In 1854 Governor Butterworth returned 
and instead of a friend Ali now found an opponent at the liead of 
the administration. Xegotiations were recommenced, and by 
December 22, 18.54 a second agreement was arrived at, much more 
unfavouraldc to Ali than the former one. Ali appears to have 
consented because he felt that he must either take wliat was 
offered, or go without anything. ^Moreover he was in such extreme 
])Overty that an immediate settlement was essential for him. The 
terms of the agreement were that Ali was to promise that he and 
his heirs would never interfere in the affairs of Johore. In return 
ho was to ho installed as Sultan, and his successors were also to 
receive the title. The Temenggong was to pay him $5000 at once, 
and $500 a month in perpetuity, whi'e the district of Muar in 
Johore was also to be given to Ali and his heirs. The territory 
was of small value, but was prized by him because some of his 
ancestors were buried there. It is somewhat astonishing that in 
his despatch reporting this agreement Butterworth S])oke of these 
terms as those sanctioned by India when Blundell pro]>oscd them 
in the pireiious year. As a matter of fact, they were entirely 
different In Bntterworth's agreement the monthly pension was 
never to be increased, while in that of 1853 it was' to be reviscil 
after three years. This was a change of the utmost importance, 
since the revenues of Johore were rapidly increasing. The whole 
tone of the despatch shows however that the Governor's guiding 
principle was to make the terms as favourable to the Temenggong 
as possible.!-*^) The Indian Government sanctioned Bntterworth's 
jtrojected agreement.! *■') On 4Iareh 10, 1855, a treaty embodying 
the foregoing terms was signed, and Ali was formally installed as 
tSultan — an empty honour, since by the agreement the full 
-‘•overeignty over it had been ceded to the Temenggong and his 
heirs for ever.!'*") 

The final extinction of the old reigning house of Johore 
occurred on the death of Sultan Ali in 1877. Sir Archibald Anson, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Straits and a firm friend of Abu- 
bakar, Temenggong of Johore. was then Acting Governor of the 
Settlements, lie at once jilaced Muar under the control of Abu- 

(13) Ibul., Xos. l<i2-63. 

(■t+) Read, “Play and Politics,” l.o-lS. I. P. F., Range 201, Vol. 14: 
•tan. 19, is.w, Xos. 28-5-93. I. P. F., Range 200, Vol. 52: Feb. 10, 18.54, 
Xos. 178-83. 

(45) Ibid., Xo. 294. I. P.F., Range 201. A"ol. 20: April 27, 1855, 
Xos. 164-68. 

(46) -Aitchison, “Treaties,” I, 432-33. 

Jourmtl Malayan Branch [Vol. I, Part II, 
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bakar, pending the Colonial Office’s decision. His action ivas 
confirmed, although with some reluctance, and thus the ancient 
line of the Emperors of Johore which had once ruled over almost 
the whole of British Malaya, was deprived of tlie last shred of 
territory in the Peninsula. Moreover the descendants of Sul- 
tan Ali never received the title of Sultan, although the Treaty of 
1855 had promised that this rank and the territory of Muar 
should be held by them. His son and grandson were known 
simply as “ Tunku ”, a title of princely rank and royal with not 
necessarily implying sovereignty. Meanwhile in 1868, the 

Temenggong was raised to the rank of “ Maharajah of the State 
and Territory of Johore ” ))y the British Government.!^'') As some 
compensation for the loss of Muar, Sir William Robinson, the new 
Governor, in 1877 induced Abubakar to raise the monthly pension 
from $500 to $1250 a month. 

The Company's interference in the affairs of Johore was not 
inconsistent with its policy of non-intervention, although at first 
sight it might appear so. The proximity of Johore to Singapore, 
and the presence of the two chieftains with their 5Ialay f<dlowers 
in the city itself, meant that war between them would have im- 
mediate effects upon its trade. The des])atches which have been 
quoted above frequently referred to the bitterness of the feud 
between the two factions, and the probability that it would end 
in bloodshed. Altogether apart from the considerations of justice 
wliich so influenced Blundell it was very natural that the Straits 
Government should he anxious to settle a dispute which contained 
the seeds of much future trouble. Since moreover both chieftains 
lived in Singapore, and drew a large part — in Ali’s ease, the 
whole — of their incomes from the Comiiany's pensions, they were 
much more amenable to the Government's control than the Sultans 
of the other Malay States. 

Of the wisdom of the Company's Malayan policy it is difficult 
to speak with certainty. The ease with which British control was 
established after 1874 is too apt to lead critics to forget that 
warfare in an unmapped and almost ])athle.ss jungle against an 
enemy expert in guerilla fighting was much more difficult in the 
days of muzzle-loading cannon and the Brown Bess than when it 
became a case of sword and musket against the 5Iartini Henrv and 
modern artillery. Even so the experience of Rajah Brooke in 
Sarawak shows that the Directors greatly overrated the risk and 
expense of a forward policy. A certain amount of fighting would 
have been inevitable; but there seems no reason to sujipose th.at 
it would have been very serious. Half the battle had already 

(47) Anson, “.About Others and Myself.’’ 353, 3.56-57. Read, 

“Play and Polities.’’ 18-19. 

(48) Swettenham, “British Malaya,’’ 101. 

(49) Ibid., 101, and 114. Read. “Play and Polities,’’ 23. 

(50) Ibid., 19-23, Swettenham, “British Malaya,’’ 101. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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lieeii WDii; tlio Ei'itish liad estaUislied wliat may be deserilied as 
a moral predominance over the ^Malays. Tlie Malay rulers felt 
tliemselvej> " cheeked and to some exteut overawed hy the presence 
of a race the extent of whose pervasion they cannot estimate, and 
whose civilization they cajinot expect ever to attain to or even to 
imitate." (''\) ]{e,uar(iin«' the qncstion sole!}' from the point of 
view (jf the Indian Government there was however much to he 
said for its attitude: the policy of non-intervention was the natural 
course to ado])t towards a region in which it was so little in- 
terested as the INlalay Penin.snia. 

(■jl) J. T. A., III. Got!. Colonel Low in 1.S47. 


Jiiiiriiiil Miihiijiui liniiiili [\ id. T. Part II. 



CHAPTER X. 


Trade and Agriculture in British Malaya. 

The 'Strait.' SettleiiieDt' thro'ighoiit their history' have heeii 
ihe most imjiortaiiT centre of British trade with Further Asia. 
Then, a.s since 1S(iT. no local maim Fact ures of im]iortance existed, 
with the excejition of the sago and (for .some time after IS'fil) the 
tajiioia factories: and Agriculture was always a minor, thougli not 
unim]iortant industry. The Straits Settlements then as now were 
■essentially centres of exchange, and grew wealthy hy their transit 
trade. Their jiro']icrity was the result of two causes, their 
situation on the great trade-route through the Straits of ^Malacca, 
and tlieir system of free trade. The manulat tures of Europe and 
India were hrought to the Strait' Settlements, and above ail to 
Singaiiore. for transhipment to China, or For distrilnition tltrougii- 
■out Indo-China and the East Indian Bland.', t'onversely, they 
were the great depot where the- products af Siam, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Archipelago were cidlectcd. to be sent 1o Creat 
Britain, India and China. The history of the Straits Settlements 
is in its essence the expansion of their commerce from Burma to 
Australia and from .la\a to China. 

Agriculture l.iefore IsiiT was of much less importance than 
it has sim-e become through the fonnation of rubber jilantations 
111 the I’cninsula. lluring the earlier period it was largely Confined 
to the ciiltiiation of spices and gambicr. although there was a 
large amount of riie-larmiiig in Proviiue B'cllesley and Malacca, 
'riiere wi'i'c also .some sugar and coi omit plantations, .\bout 18F):; 
the Directors hoped to make of Penang a sci ond ^Moluccas, and 
so rcndi'r themselves indepeinleiit of the Spice Islands. For a 
few years the prospects wiu'e most encouraging.! M Pepper was 
the stajilc ]irodu'.t. the average annual out)mt until about ISIO 
being some d.itOtkOnn ]>ounds while in ijiialitv it was superior to 
that of any other ]iart of the Ea't Indies. (■) The jirice obtainable 
■decreased howeter. and the industry was graduallv abandoned. 
By l.s:).T the amount produced had 'Unk to aliout ^(hi.dOO pound', 
and bv IStT tln' growth of |ietipci' had become unimportant. (’') 
The ~ame lack of success attended the early attempts to grow 
iloxc' and nutmeg. — tirincifallv. it '.\oidd apjie.ir, because the 

( 1 I v. chatxter (ui IV-iiang. 

(g) l.cw, “A Ili.'scrtatioii on the .Vgriculture of Pcimng, Singapore 
and Malana,” p. to, Ciawfuid, History of the Tndian .Vrehipelago, ” 
II, It.ttl, 

(d) Low, “ PisM'itation on Penang.’' tO; .T. I. A.. IV, 378, Low. 
IFrD-)] Rdijul .IseiCc ■'•orii'ly. 
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planters were ignorant of the proper methoils of cultivation. 

Bv ISIS the inilustrv hail in i>reat ineastire been abandoned, and 
until about ISod only a .single planter. Brown of Glu^or, made any 
serious attempts to continue the cultivation. (^) The refusal of 
the Company until ISdl-d.l to sell lauds in perpetuity, or grant 
them on long leases, also hampered cultivation greatly. Spiee 
cultivation required a heavv initial outlay, and since it .vas many 
years before the plants began to bear, capitalists were unwilling 
to spend darge sums of money on lands which they could only 
obtain on short leases. ('•) By 1833 Brown's efforts were at last 
successful, and there was an immediate and marked increase in 
the number of plantations. (') Bv 184? nutmegs and cloves hail 
become the stajile product of Penang. This continued until jSijd 
when a blight fell upon the spice-plants. At this time half the 
island was cm en d with s]»ice )ilantations ; but in a few years the 
greater part of the tr«'.« were killed by disease. (') 

The growth of sugar. h< gan iii J’rovince B'eHeslev during the 
thirties of the last century, hut did tmt hpcouie imiiortant until 
1846. d’lie eliaiige was due to rlie reduction of tin duty on Penang 
sugar imported into Hngland to the same amount as that levied 
on sugar grown in Bengal. The granting of land in ])erpetuitv 
instead of on lease, rcd’errcil to above, also fostered the growth of 
the industry. Prom this time the area under sugar '-ultivatioii 
steadily increased. (") 

The history of ^(li(•e-cultivation at Malacca can he dismi'sed 
ill -a few Word,-: there was none. The IMahieca laud quesriou 
])roved itself to he a veritable Old Man of the Sea. and success- 
fully strangled every attempt to foster agi'icultiirc. In spite ot 
the e.xeelleiice of the soil .Malai i.a did not even ju'oiluce siifficiinl 
rice to fet'd its ou n pojiulation. It e.\p'>rted onlv a few coconuts 
and a little fruit. (“’) 

fn Sill git] lure the eultivatioii of i love>. uiUmegs and sugar 
was a complete failure, although for manv vears pejipcr and 
gaiiibier yielded large rcturiis. As early as 1834 Governor John 
Crawiurd. the encyelopaedie oracle on all matters ^Malayan, had 
jiredicted that tins would he tlie ease, sinoe the soil, while well- 

(4) Ijdw ‘ ‘ Di.sscrt.'ition im I'eiiang,” l(!-t7. 

(•3) Ibid., 19-211; .8. .S. K., Vol. <>7. Braddcll. “.'Statistics of tlw 

British Possessions in tlie vStraits of Malacea.” 12. 

(fi) Tlespatches to India and Bengal, Abd. 2S; Sept. 1. 1S4J B Pali 
Range iit. Vol. Vt. .April S, ]s4ii. Xo. 14-2S, Ibid., A'ol. 30. Oct. do.iad.V 
No. 3-). Xewliold. “Stiaits of llalacea;’’ 1. 2711-72. 

( 7 ) Biaddell, “Statistics,’’ 13. I.ow, “Dissertation ou Penang 
19-21. ^ 

(3) Straits Settlements .Annual Report. 1360-Gl,’’ p. 2o. Ildi] 
1361-62. p. 36. Bradiiell “Statistics.’’ 13. P. P. H., of (' Xo '’od of 
1362 p. .56 (Vol. XL). 

(9) Ibid., 13. .1. I. A., IV, 373. Low. .L 1. A., II, 141. Balestier. 

(10) y. chapter on the ilalacca Land Proldem .1. I. A., II, 144-43, 

i4.5: IV, 3,9. ( raivfurd, “Descriptive Dictionarv’’ 239-40. 
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suited to the pepper jdaiit, ivas iinsiiitahle for the more valuable 
spiees. ( '' ) Ilis warnings were unheeded, and for over a generation 
niueli labour and nioinw were wasted in the growth of cloves, nut- 
megs and sugar. S])iee-cultivation had been introduced hv llalhes 
in 1810, and for about twenty-live years the prospects of su'-cess 
appeared ho])ernl. I’ntil isfl-l-") the Conpainy's land laws 
hindered cultivation as at Penang ; hut c'.en after they were 
amended the natural unsnitahility of the soil was an obstacle 
which no legislation conld overcome. Bv 18-17 the growth of 
< loves and nutmegs li'ad tailed. The sugar-plantations also were 
never of much inijiortanee.l’’) 

(tamhicr and pc'pi'ier howc‘ver were' for many years cultivated 
with much succ-ess. 'I’liere were many large jdantations which, 
as at Penang, were entirely owned and worked by Chinese. It may 
he fjuestioned liowever whethc'r they were not in the long run an 
evil. Their sob' object being to make monev as rapidly as possilile. 
they made no atteupp to manure the soil, and in a f>-w vc'ars 
exhausted its richness. \s soon a^^ their plantations iiecame un- 
productive they abandoned them, moved further into the jungle, 
and recomiiumcecl the same proeovs. I argc' areas on the island 
thus relajiseil into wilderness, and could never again he used with- 
out a heavy c‘.\ pend it lire to restore tlie soil. By l8l0 tile natural 
Tielniess of the island had airc'ady hegnn to wane, and the Chinese 
jdanters in growing nninhers ahandoned it for the iieighhouring 
mainland of Johore. where they commenced the same method ot 
agrieulture.t '■) Bv l.StiO oidv ^oim' 4D si|uarc‘ miles out of an 
tmailahle area of about 'C-'d were under cultivation, and the amount 
of pipiper and gamhier produeod liad greatly decreased. ('^) 

The trade of I’enang between IlSC. and IS lb in the end proved 
as great a di^ajijioiiitment t'' the I'ireetors a< the cultivation of 
^}lu•es. .\fter tile British comjuest 'd' dlalaeea and other Dutch 
]iOs^c.—- ioii> in llb.j. and above all when, witli the eaptur“ of .lava 
In 1811 the emjiirt* of Holland wU' annihilated. Penang had the 
nlo^t favourable of opportunities to show whetlu-r it could heeome 
as its jienegyrists averred, the trading centre of the .Vrehijielago. 
In this it failed -^iunally. From list; to 18|') indeed eommeice 
increased rajmlly; but from IsP' ti 1 S'D it remained ])ractieany 
stationary. In the value of it' trade was about 

(It) I 'i awful (1, “ Kinli.assy to Siam ’ ’ .lAt. .1. 1. A., 1 1 1. ."iOS-l 0. 

(12) Xewl.old. “Straits of iralarra.” T, 2<>SI-72. Buckley, “ .Singa- 
jiore. ” 1. Alili. Desiiatclies to India aiiil Bengal. Vol. 2'': Sept. 1, 1841. B. 
Bub., Raiigi* 13, Vol. 33; Ajiiil S, 1.S40 Nos. 14-28. Ibicl.. Vol. .30: Oet. 3b. 
Is4.3, Xe. 3.’'. Bradd 11, “Statistics,” IH-IS. .T. I. -A.. II, 145-51 — 'Bab'stiei, 
.1. 1. A., lit. .mil-ill. .1. T. A.. JV. Iii2. Thomson. 

( 13) Cow. “ Dissei tat ion on Pemoig.^' 4|i-4t. .! I. -A. It, 143. Balestier. 
Buckley “ Siiigaiioi e. ” I. 3b7. 33.3-37, 3.33, 3ti2, 400, 4o3-l>; IT, 431, 487. 

(14") Bradddl. “Statistics,” 7, Hi. N'ewlxdd, “Straits of Alalacca,” 
I. 270. 

Ildijul A.<!iitic ■'•'iiciety. 
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onp scventli of that of .Sinffanorp in 18o4. iliii'ty-fi\ e years after 
its fonndiition.l’") 

The reason for the Ilirec-tor^' disappointment was not fur 
to seek. Penang lay on tlii* Western edge of tlie Eastern Arelii- 
l)elago. iunidreds of miles from its centre. Moreover the Straits 
of IMalacea swarmed with ]iirates. wlio did immense damage to the 
small and ill-armed praus (native craft), r’urthermore Penang 
had two rivals whose position was mncli superior, ^Malacca, which 
lav 280 miles to the South Eastward, and IJhio, the great Biigis 
jiort near 8 iiigaj) 0 re. The disadvantages more than counter- 
halanced tlie ('oints in Penang’s favour. These 'vere the Ifalavs' 
strong dislike of the Dutch and ])reterenco for the British, and 
the great attraction of the low cu.stonis duties at Penang as 
compared with the heavy dues levied at Dutch ports. The majority 
of the praus from the Eastern part of the Archipelago stopped 
at Phio or Malacca, and only a comparatively small numher made 
the long and dangerous Journey to Pmiang. Apart from them, 
and a small hut flourishing trade with Siam and C'liina. the hulk 
of Penang's eommeree uas with the conntries in its immediati 
neighlionrhood. These were Burma, the Western coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and above all Achin and the jietty states of 
Xothern Sumatra. In 1867 Northern Sumatra was still the n.ost 
important marker. British and Indian manufactures being c.x- 
ehaeged for pcjiper. Northern Sumatra was in 1824 the most 
imiiortant pcpper-prinlucing country in the world, its output being 
aliout 58% of the total ainoimr.j’'’) Baffles .saw the position 
I'loarly, and (lointed out aiiain and again tliat the position of 
Penang was an insuperahh' olistaele; the only wav to obtain an 
imjiortant share of the trade of the East Indian islamls was to 
establish a post near the Sontliern entram-v of tlie Straits of 
Malacca. (^'j 

The occiifiation of Sing.tpore marked the heginning of a new 
chapter in the history of British trade with the Archipelago. 
Although fluctuations inevitably occurred, from the date of its 
foundation to the (iresent day there has iieen on the whole a 
steads' and idieiiomenal inirea.se in tiie volume of commerce. The- 
liosuiity of Holland, the (lartial elrsintr of manv markets, a.s for 
example in liido-China owing to tlie Ereiieli conque.sts, these and 
nian_\ other ob.siaeies liai't* been jiowerless to impede its (ironres-., 

(15) S. .s. R., 10 : 1 : .lulv la. Braililell “ Stati.itic.s. ” fi. Tlw 

rommereial rear in tlie Straits Settlements was from- YIa,v 1 to April 3 ( 1 . 
(Earl. “Ea.stern Seas” 41S) : and all annual tiade returns quoted in this 
chapter are based on this system of reckoning 

(Hi) < rawfurd, ‘‘Embassy to Siam.” 4:13. 

(17) Leith. ‘‘Prince of Wales Island,” 47-4S. f'rawfurd, ‘‘Embassv 
to Biam” .549. Lad.v Raffles. “Memoir” 3(i6,S. .1. I. A., IV 113 Low 

Boulger, “Raffles” 270-1, 295-96. Raffles “Statement of Services” 51 
S. S. R., 100 , .March 21, 1825. 
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Tbo growtli of Singapore's tratle has few parallels in the history 
of commerce. 

The secret of its prosperity lies primarily in its position. At 
the Sonthern entrance of the Straits of ^Malacca, the island was 
designed by nature to he the centre of trade for the Malay Penin- 
sida, Sumatra, and the islands to tin- Eastwards. Within ease 
sail of Siam. Tiido-China. and C'hina, and lying on the shortest 
trade-route from Euro])e and India to the Far East. Singapore 
inevitahlv hecaine the centre where the merchants of Enroy)e and 
the Orient came to exAhange their manufactnre.s for the products 
of the Archipelago. Singajiore’s position by itself, howevei. would 
not have sutticed. Its trade would have been far smaller had it 
been burdened with the heavy dues and vexatious regulalion-- 
which in 181!) were in force in every ihitch port. The Bugis of 
Celebes, the principal traders of the East Indian l.-lands. uiiuld 
scarcely have saih'd huudi-eds of miles out of their ( onrsc for the 
privilege of paying heavy duties when «<> many Dutch pi>rts lay 
at their very doors. Sir Slaitiford Baflles foresaw that a town 
where commerce was uutaxe<t and harbour-regulations were almost 
non-e.\istont would lu’ove an irresistdile attraction. His policy 
was soon justified: merehants tloeked to Singa])ore from every part 
of the Archipelago and the Ear East, and every etlort of the Dutch 
to prevent tliem proved unavailing. By IS’M-'hi the total value 
of the e.xports and iinixirts had already risen to S13,51!t.ldH 
more than twice the trade of IVnang. and eight times that oi 
Malacca. (’■* ) The merchants of Singapore. Chinese as well as 
European, always regarded Eree Trade as the palladium of their 
city, and firmly, and on the whole suceessfullv, resisted the 
periodi(-al attempts of the Company to tamper with it. To its 
continnanco, and to their spirit of daring enterprise, they owed 
their continued prosperity. 

Almost an immediate result of the foundation of Singapore' 
was tliat the trade of Penang and iMalaeea began rapidly to decline. 
Writing in 1830 Covernor Eullertoii re])orted that Singapore had 
“annihilated” tlie declining trade of Malaeea, and “bade fair to. 
annihilate that of Penang also." (''') While the t;o\ernor was 
nndnly pessimistic, the annual trade-returns show that he had 
good cause foi- uneasiness. 

From 181!) to 18’H the trade of Penang was apparently un- 
affeited hv Singajjore, the value of the i)uporls and exports in 
1823 about .$)),. -)00,000 being the l)ighest vet attained.!-") In IS'hl 
however the decline began and by July 182.') Penang's commer, e 
had decreased to $5,265,902.(-‘) The trade for the following year, 
182.j-2(), showed a further decrease of over $:100.0U0. the total 

(18) Cr.iwfurd, “Embassy to Siam.” ,137. 

(19) S. S. R., 133: Aprir29, 1830. 

(20) Braddell, “Statistics” 6. S. S. R., 102; .luly 16, 182.1. 

(21) Ibid. 
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value beinir oul\ 81.9tU,141 (--) In snbseiiueiit years the deeline 
1 ecanie more lapid than before, until in 1880 tlic trade of Penang 
amounted to only about $3, 14!), 151 or t!70iS,55!t.(‘^) This uas 
little more than lialf ivhat it had been in 

Tile decline of Penang’s eommerce was the inevitable result 
of the superior situation of Singapore. An analysis of the trade 
returns shows that after liS‘T> Singapore had captured almost all 
of the older settlement's trade exec'pt with Xorthern Sumatra and 
the West Coast of the llalav Peninsula — in short, the territory 
which lav much nearer to Pimang than to Singapore. Tveii here 
the competition of Singapore was very keen. Penang also retain- 
ed an inijiortant trade with Cliina. ajiparently because the islanu 
'crved as a de]iot for the collection of ]ie]iper, tin. birds nests, etc. 
from the adjai ent countries, and it was found more couveiiieuc 
to diip the jiroduce directly to China than to forward it 1c Siuga- 
]iore for transmission from there. But with these e.xcejitions the 
trade of Penang had almost (eased to exist. Over three-ipiarters 
of its commerce with Siam had passed into the hands of Singajiore. 
and ajiart from an insignificant amount of trade with Java. 
Penang had lost almost the whole- of its former commerce ivith 
the islands east oi the Straits of Malacca. K\en in th« trade- 
area remaining to it Penang was becoming to some extent a 
eomniercial dependency of Singitpore. The ships from r.uro])e 
whidi formerly .-topped there went on to Singapore without call- 
ing at Penang: and a large part of the Kuropean manufaeture.s 
retiuired for its traile no longer came to it directly, hut were taken 
to Singajiore. and sent back from there. (-^) 

The reiiK-dy jiroposed by the Penang Coniieil to restore the 
trade of Penang was to destrov the freedom of trade at Singapore, 
hy extending to it the customs duties le\ied at Penang. Tim 
Connell al-o urged that the same course shonld he followed at 
Malacca, which had also been a free port since its transfer to the 
Company. (- ' ) The Directors eon.-ented. hut the friends of Singa- 
]ior(- in l-higland hronglit up the matter in Parliament. The 
Cabinet not only forhade the imposition of eiistoms dntic-s, hut 
also orderd tin- abolition id' those at Penang. ('“) M’ith miuh 
eliagrm the Directors obeyed, and in ISgf Penang heeame a frei- 
jiort.(-' ) Thu' the unexpected result of the attempt to fetter the 

( 22 ) s. S. K.. 114. 

(22) Hraclilell, “.Statistics.”!). 

(21) S. S. R,, 102: .Inly Ki, lS2.y. S. S. K., lil.5; Dec. 17, 182.5 S. S E 
114: S..S.K., KRI: April 2!), 1 sAO. 

(2.5) .s. S K., SH : .Aug. 1 and 29, l,s22. Ibid., 102: .lulv 1(1 lS-'.5 

11. ill., 184: Pel.. 1, 182(1 and -Tan. 2.5, 1,827. 

(2(;) ( 'raivt'urd “ Pniba.ss.y to S^iam” 24. P. P., 1|. uf (-. Xo. 25-t of 

1857-.58. pp. .5-7. (Vol. XLtIf). 

(27) S. S. R., 112: Nov. 2.-?, Is26 D.nl., 184: .Jan. 25 and N'ov 
(1. 1827. 
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trade of SirLi;a])ore was to establish free trade tlironghoiit the 
Straits Settlements. 

If the effect of Sin»a])ore's competition on Penang was serious, 
upon Malacca it was disastrous. Tlie town liad already sulfered 
severely from the occupation of Penang, which had deprived it of 
its trade to the Westward. A second blow had heen struck during 
the first British occupation, when a partially successful attempt 
was made to di'stroy the town and divert its trade to Penang. 
Furthermore the harijoiir of Malacia was lajiidly silting up. The 
fouiidation of Singapore however was a far more serious blow 
than any of the foregoing. By its jio-iition I’lO miles to the South 
East of ^Malacca the new settlement had exactly the same ad- 
vantage over Malacca whiih that port had formerly held over 
Penang. Within a few years Malacca lost forever the whole ot its 
commerce with the .\r(dnpelago and Cliina. With rival ports on 
hotli sides, the trade of the ancient city became almost entirely 
confined to the neighbouring states of tlie Ilalay Penuisula and 
Sumatra. ^Malacca also retained a small direct trade with India 
and ( hina: hut on the whole it heeame a mere de]iot where the 
produce of the adjacent countries was eolha-ted for transmission 
to Penang and above all Singapore. (-') 

IMost of the trade-returns for the early nineteenth century 
seem to have perished, hnt enough remain to show how eoinjilete was 
Malaeea's ilownfall. In ITP.i it was still very prosperous; hut in 
l.S'2t) its eomnieree had fallen to SI.iKm .III!), or about t;'2l)O.I)liO.(^-"> 
In 1S"29 its trade reached its lowest [loiut. with a total value of 
£l;b5.0tiT.( ”') Fullerton seareelv exaggerated when in 1S;>|) he 
wrote that through the competition of Singapore its already 
declining rommeree had been “ annihilated." f ’•' ) .\s early as 

1828 (ioveruor Fullerton saw that its ilavs as a great trading 
centre were over, and that lieiieeforth it must ilejiend ujion its 
agricultural resources. His attempts to dmelop them were defeat- 
ed by the llalacca Land Problem. ( '-) Tlie citv sank rapidlv into 
a state of stagnation, a picturesque back-water to which the 
wealthy Chinese raerehauts of Singapore retired to s[iend their 
declining years. 

(gs) S. S. K., 17g; .lul.v .5, 1.S27. S. S. R., i:i;i : 29 . 

f'rawfurd, “Descriptive Dietion.ary, ” 240. Xevvbolit, “Stiaits of Malacca,’’ 
I. 14.7 oil. ,T. 1. TI, 749 o0; Blundell. 

(29) Ddd., 749. IS. S. R., 172, .lul.v .I, 1S27. 

(Rll) Braddell, “Statistics,” ti. 

(:H1) S. S. R.. i:t3; .\pril 29, ISilO. 

(32) V. chapter on Malacca Land Problem. 

PJ2.-) I Royal Asiidic .''ucii'ty. 
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The remarkal)le growth of trade in the Straits Settlements 
during tlie period 182") to 18(54 is shown by the following tahle.(^^) 


I't'dr 

Pi'itnnij 

Sinyiipore 

MaJiiccn 


Total 

482.7 

21,114,614 

2 2.610,440 

£318.426 

e 

4,043,480 

1 830 

2 7 08,5. 5 '.1 

2 3.048.784 

£141,205 


4,798,548 

1840 

21.475.7 5!) 

2 5.851,024 

[No data] 

£ 

7,327,683 

18.50 

21.6! 4.031 

2 5.637.287 

£439.175 

£ 

7,721,303 

18.5!) 

23,530.(100 

210,37 1,300 

£920,000 

214.821.300 

1 864 

21.406.205 

213.2.52.175 

£821.(i08 

£18,570,080 


Tlie trade of Penang reaehed its lowest ehh in 1830, hut 
after this date it rapidly recovered until it attained to about the 
.-anK' anituint as in 18]!>. It then remained practically stationary 
until 1843. Thereafter eomnierce steadily increased, although to 
a far U'ss degi'ee than at Singa)iore. until hy 1867 it was more 
than double wliat it had been in 181!i. The trade-area of Penang 
continued to he limited t<i the West Coast of the llalay Peninsula, 
Northern Sumatra. Siam. Jliirma, and to a small ('xtent, Java, 
China, and Borneo. The increase of trade after 1843 was the 
result of developing trade with the markets which Penang had 
retained after 1810. and was not due t<' acquiring any new fields 
of c.xpansion. 'J’he most imi)ortant area from which Straits Pro- 
■duce. and cspeciallv ]icjipcr. was obtained, was .kchin, and the 
States of Nortluum Suniatia. That the rate of increase was much 
'lower than it became after British intervention in the .Malay 
States was largely due to the anarchic condition of the Peninsula, 
and to the \crv haiiquu-ing cffc( t upon trade of the Company's 
police of non-intervention in Malayan affairs even to protect 
Bi'iti'h merchants. 

Penang continued to he what it had already become by 1830, 
a loi al trailing-centre where the produce of the adjacent countries 
was exchanged for the manufactures of (treat Britain and India. 
Commerce with China recovered, and became an imjiortant branch 
of the island's trade. The centie of the opium tiaffic had shifted 
to Singapore; but large quantities of silks and other goods from 
China were inqiorted and e.xehanged for Straits Produce. Straits 
I’roduee was the trade term for the typical jvroduets of the Ea.st 
Indian Islands and the Jfalay Peninsuia. such as ]ieppcr and other 

(int) The tigures tor the rears 1S2.4, lN;m, ]Sto .anil 18.50 are 
t.-ikeii frcjin Hiadilell “Statistics,” j). 6; for JS 59 from P. P. H. off. 
No. 259 of 1SU2, |>. 44; for 1804 from the Tabular Statement of theTrade 
of the Straits .'Settlements, l,S(>44i5.” pp. 1-1:11. The figures for 1804 have 
been coiiverteil from rupers to imuuds steiling at the then e.xchange value 
of two .shillings to the rupee. Many of the trade reports for the period are 
mis.sing from the India Office ai chives: and of those which can be found 
not all classify trade under the same headings. Trade hctweeii the three 
Straits Slettlements, for example, is sometimes omitted, sometimes included 
m the trade returns for each city, or at times put down in a lump sum so 
that it is ini]iossible to .-ipporfion it among the three Settlements 
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spices, gaiiibier. tin. camphor, beeswax, coffee, eljonv, antimony 
from Borneo, tortoise-shell, heehe-ile-mer, birds' nests, rattans, 
gokl-dnst, ])earls, sandal-wood. It is an interesting fact that an 
important part of the island's trade with China was composed of 
sea slugs, birds' nests, and similar delicacies. To some extent 
Penang was a commercial dejiciuhnicy of Singapore: a great part 
of its trade was not carried on directly, hut through the medium 
of Singapore, iilucli of the Straits Produce which it collected 
was not sent directly to Great Britain. India, and China, hut was 
shipped to Singapore and forwarded from there. Similarly a great 
deal of the British and Indian manufactures which it required did 
not come to it by direct shi])ment, hut was sent first to Singapor'', 
and then transmitted to Peiiang.p’*) 

The trade of iMal.u-ca remained in a moriliund condition uiud 
1843. It then began to increase, and by ISli.') was over six times 
as large as in IS'l'.t. Xo new marhets were olitained. and t!a‘ 
trade-area of Malacca continued to he conliued almost entirely 
to the neighbouring states of the Malay Peninsula and the opjiositc- 
coast of Sumatra. The trade with the Peninsula should have 
been far larger than it was, especially since from October to Ajiril 
the monsoons prevented vessels from calling at the ports on the 
East Coast. The anarchic condition of the Malay states however 
had almost closed the ancient overland trade-routes. IMalacca had 
very little direct trade wdth China or India, and practically none 
w'ith Great Britain, the sujiplies of British and Indian manu- 
factures which it required, coming to some extent from Penang, 
hut in the main from Singapore. The Straits I’roduce eidlccti'P 
at Malacca was not sent dire>-tly to its destination, hut was for- 
warded to Penang and Singapore for shipment. To a greater 
degree than Penang, IMalacea w'-is an outtiost. a eommereial 
dependeney of Singapore. (;•") 

The trade of Singapiore oversliadowed that of Penang and 
Malaeea so eomplctely that a deseri[)tioii of the ( ommerce of the 
Straits Settlements is apt to assign to the two other jiorts even 
less importance than they deserved. The Straits Government of 
the period behaved in similar fashion: afti'r a few uages devoted 
to Penang and dlalacca, ollieials h.asteneu to jilunge into folios of 
deseription of th(‘ marvellous growth of Singapore. So great was 

(34) S. S. K., 13:t: Apiil ::9, is:50. B. Pule, Range i;t, Vol. 2.5; Nov, 
1, 1837, Nos. 2-ti. ' Ibid., Vol. 2S, No. tt. Ibid., Vol. 36: ilay 5, 1841, Nos. 
3-4. Ibid., Vol. 64: April 7, 1.847, No. 7. Ibid., Vol. 54: -Vug. 27, 1845, No, 
13. B. Pub., Range 14, Vol. 15: Sept. 10, 18.51, Nos. 48-48 K. “Straits 
Settlements Annual Report, ISUu-til,’’ p)p. 31-33. Ibid., 1861-62, Appeialix, 
xvii. “Tabular Statement of straits Settlements’ Trade, 1864-65.’’ pp. 
1-131. B.avidsoii, “Trade and Travel,’’ 98. Nevvbold, “Straits of 
Malacca,’’ I. 342-50. P. P., II. of U., No. 2.59 of 1862. p. 44. (Vol. XT,). 
Braddell. “Statistics:’’ 6. 

(35) .1. 1. A., II, 749.54. Blundell. Biaiddell, “Statistics.’’ 6. 
V. references to Note 34. 

1925] lloifd Asintic Society. 
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their eiithu-^iitsm tliat even reiiorts of imports ami exports read 
like ])aeans of praise. The (Jovernment of India itself, little 
siiven as it tvas to rep’ard the Straits Settleiiieiits in a roseate light, 
joined in the chorus, soberly and tvith reserve, in general, as be- 
htted it.-i digiiitv. At times however the Governor-General and 
his I'onncil were carried away by some astounding leap forward, 
and became almost lyrical in their satisfaction. 

From 1S2.") to 1,S67 Singapore was the centre of the British 
commerce with the East Indies, and, with Canton and Hongkong, 
the ]iead{|uarters of tlu' trade with China. The bvilk of its iinpoit 
and export tr.ide was w'tli iirt'at Britain and India, while the 
commerce with ( hina was a good second. 4'he princi])al imjjorts 
from Britain were cotton and woollen iloths, “piece goods ’ as 
they were calleil. iron, and maoiifactiired articles. From Imiia 
<*ame onium (one of tlu' most nnjmrtant itmns of trade), Indian 
(loths, "etc. Bart of the imports from India and Great Britain 
were intended for the China trade. From Singapore th.ey were 
eitlier carried to their destination hy F,uro)>(‘an \esseis from India. 
” country ships " as they were called, or were sold to the Chinese 
junks wiiidi every year came to the port in lai’gr- number’s, dhe 
goods from Great Britain and India which were intended for the 
trade with the .li’eliipelago were sold at Singajiore to the native 
merchants who cai’ried tliein far and wiih- o\er the Fast Indian 
Islands, and in I’eturn brought bm k Straits I’roduce. Few' 
Furopean \essels engaged in trade in the Arr hipelago itself. 'I’he 
e.xports id' Singajiore roitsistcd of imports from China, such as tea, 
silks and ea^';ia, and Straits Brodnee. collected from e\ery })art of 
till' Fast Indian Islands. Half to two-thirds were sent to Great 
Britain and India. I'he amount of trarle with Continental Fiirope 
and the Fnitcd States was small, but inci'casing. The exports 
were the same as to Great Britain and India, while the imports 
w'cre jiriiK ijially wines, jnece goods, steel and iron, 

A’ext to the commerce with Great Britain and India, and 
rivalling it in imjiortancc. came the trade with China. For a 
tlmiis.uid years or more Chinese junks had made regular voyages 
to the Fast Indies, and they \ery i|uickly aepreeiated the iinjtort- 
anee of Singajiore. I’he islarni rajmiiy became the greatest trading 
centre in the Archiiielago. and by l.'sriO its commerce amounted to 
.Lin.-'iTl.hun. while tluit of the whide llutch Fast Indian Finpire 
was only moreo\er it was free from the duties 

and regulations of the Hutdi ]iorts. To it therefore they resorted 
in e\ cr-iiu I'ea'ing numbers. e\< hanging tiu'r cargoes of silk and 
t'.a for Sfiiils i'roduce. ojiiuin and British niamifactures. 

In addition to the trade with China, the basis of Singapore's 
jiro'jienty wa- its trade with the Fa.st Indian Islands and the 
Malay Beniii'iila. Farh year hundreds of jirans thronged the 

Pll'.) P. P., 11. of ('. No. 2t9 of lSo2, ji. 44. (Vol. XL). 
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harljoiir, drawn from overv part of the Areliipelago, from Sumatra 
to Xew Guinea. The Dutch hampered this trade so far as th(>v 
were aide, especially in Sumatra; hut despite all their efforts the 
native merchants ]ireferred to risk Ion*; vocatres throned; the 
j)irate-infcstcd waters of the Arehipelai;o rather than take their 
wares to a Dutch harbour. Even when Holland tinallv hroujjht 
herself to sacritice receiuie and created free ports she was unable 
to do more than cajitiire ])art of th.e trade of th.e islands near them. 
Iihio, the old Bujiis tradino-centro near Singa]wre. was made a 
free port in 18d4, hut the mo\e was a comjdc'tc failure. The 
harbour remained almost descu-ted, and what little trade the island 
j)ossessed was mainly with Singapore. ilacassar in Celebes, 
which was created a free |Mrt in 1811, divertcnl to its('lf a consid('r- 
able amount of trade from the South-Eastern part of the Arcbi- 
jielago, but this was more than atoned for bv gains elsewhere. It 
may be obscr\ed in jiassing that the returns of trade with Bornei> 
show a sudden and remarkably large increase after 1840. and thus 
bear eloquent testimony to the results of llajuh Brooke's work in 
Sarawak and against the Borneo pirates. 

Java and tlie other Dutch islamls were one of the most 
important markets of Singapore. TTolland restricted the commerce 
in many wtiys. and frequent (umjdaints were made that in set'king 
to hamper it she was breaking the Treaty of 18-14. In spite (M 
all her efforts however the trade with the Dutch colonies Mas 
always one of the most valuabh' branches of Singa])ore’s commerce. 
Tlie jiriucipal imports from them were Euroi>ean manufactures, 
tin. and Straits Prodiiee. while the e.\[)orts weri' British and 
Chinese jiieee goods in very large cpiantities, opium, silk, iron ete. 

Singapore also carried on a very Hourishing trade with Siam, 
and. to a lesser degree. Coehin-China. The exports rvere British 
inanutaetures. opium, and Straits I’roduee. while the imjiorts ivere 
rice, ivory, salt, and most important of all. sugar. Towards the 
end of this jieriofl the Freneh eoiujin-sts greatlv eiirtailod tlie trade 
with Coehin-China. ("”) 

Owing to the subsequent extension of Britisli power over the 
^lalav Peninsula, sjieeial interest attaelies to the ( ommerend 

(lit) S. 8. E., A’ol. i:i3: April g'l, ls;',o. p. p.. If. „f Xo. 1)44 of 
]S30, pp. ,311-12, ;iii(I 8.33 fVol. V). P. p.. H. of Xo. 239 of lSi;2 p. 
44, (Vol. XL). B. Pub.. Eange 13. Vol. 2.3; Xov. 1, is:i7, X'os. 2-0. Ibid., 
Vol. 28: X’o. 9. Ibid., Vol. 30: .May .3, 1841, Nos. 3-4. Jbiil., Vol. 34: Aug. 
47, 1845, X’o. 13. Ibid.. Vol. 04: April 7, 1847, X’o,s. 7-11: April 28, 1847. 

X'os. 13-21. B. Pub.. Kaiigc 14, Vol. 13: 8eiit. lo, 1831, Xos. 48 4S E. 

“Straits Settlements -Annual Keport, 1800-01,’’ pp. Ol-Oi!. ibid., 1801-02, 
p. 40. “Tabubir Statement of Straits Settlements Trade, 1804-03,’’ pji. 
1-131. I'rawfurd “Eniba.ssy to Siam.’’ .339, .343, X'ewboM. “Straits of 
Alalacea, T, 290-304, 309 “ Moniteur des liides Orientales, 1848 49:’’ A’ol. 
II, Ft. ii, 28.29, Ibid., 1846-47. T, 307-8. Cameron “Malayan India,’’ 

175-80, 193, Davidson, “Trade and Travel,’’ 74-73, Begbie, “Malay 

Peninsula,’’ 313-40, Crawfurd, “Historv of the Indian .Archipelago.’’ 
11,503-21. 
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rolrttioiis wliich existed at this period between the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Hinterland. The trade was of lar less inipoitance 
than it heeanie after British intervention heiian in 1871. Penang 
had a valnahle trade with the West Coast of the Peninsula, while 
Singapore had a small trade with the West, and an increasing 
ronnnerce witli the East Coast. From 182-5 to 1865 Singa])ore’s 
East Coast trade gri'w steadily in value, although it does not seem 
ever to ha\e exceeded ahont ' £400.000 a year or 4‘/( of the total 
commerce. The trade was due to the energy of native traders, 
especially Chinese, and was carried on in small native vessels. 
British and Indian ]>iec(' goods, iron and opiinn were excdianged 
for Straits produce, espcn-iallv gold-dust and tin. 1 he greater 
jiart of the trade was with Pahang, where there were large colonies 
of Chinese miners. Ep to ls3(i. and to a lesser degree lor about 
twentv years thereafter, the trade with the East Coast suffered 
.-everelv at the hands of Walay, Chinese and Lanun icirates, against 
whom the small and ill-armed trading praus could make only a 
poor defence.!®^) 

I’he cjuestion of how miudi was known in the Stiaits Settle- 
numts during this jieriod of the resources of the Peninsula is of 
ureat im])oi'tamc. One of the prineipal reasons for the agitation 
which led to the severance from the control of India in 1867 was 
the strong dissatisfaction aroused by the (ioveniment's Malavan 
])oliey winch greatly hani]iered trade with the Hinterland. It is 
<-lear that while very little was known of the interior, it uas 
realized that the Peninsula was exceedingly riidi in natural re- 
sources. and that trade aas eapahle of almc)st indelinitc expansion. 
The existing eommeree. small as it was, furnished ample proof 
of this. Eurthermore the eviclem-e from this .source was sujijiorted 
hy tile information colleeted hctweeii lis20 and ISGO by officials 
and merchants in the Scttlcmciit.s. The investigations cd' Sir 
.'Stamford Bailies first aroii'^eil interest in the IViiinsula. His 
exanijile insjiired otliers. and in the generation which followed his 
departure from the .Straits 'coeral xaluahh' work.s were written on 
the subjects. I’he most important wa.s J..ieutenant Xewhold's 
*' Straits of iMalaeea," a most painstaking compilation of all the 
iiiforiiiation whieli he accjuin-d during tlie years he served with 
his regiment in the Straits, eithc-r from personal inve-st ication or 
the reports of nativc-s. During the thirties and forties Xewbedd 
was the standard authority on the iMalay Peninsula, and was 
ire(|uently (pioted hy the SDaits Coverninent in its clcsiiatcdies. 
John Crawfiird. the ex-Be-ideiit of Singajiore, vviote sevc-ral verv 
valuable books dealing in part with the Peiiiiisula. During the 

i.'l'C) J5. I’lili., Uaiige ]2. A'ol. .YS: J-'el.. 1. It p„K 

Kaiige 13, Vol. 3: Aug. J‘», ]S33, No. 2. Ibid., Vol. .34: Aug -^7 184.5’ 
N'o. 13. ibid, Vol. (34: .April 7, 1.84,. Nos. 7-11. v. also references in 
Bengal Public < onsultatioiis and .Stnnts Settlements Keports in Note 37 
Newliold, “Ptraits of .Malacca” I, 3o4 and passim; 11, .5.5-.57 v* chanter 
on Piracy. * ' ^ 
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forties and fifties there appealed a very excellent revieiv, the 
'• Journal of the Indian Archipelago ■’ edited by a group of Singa- 
poreans. It is a mine of information on all matters relating to 
the Peninsula, and ivas supported by the Straits Government, the 
contributors including many of the leading officials in the Straits. 
While it is difficult to estimate how widely these works were read, 
it seems clear that the information which they contained \vas 
generally known. Much of it was supplied by the merchants of 
the Straits: and the local neAvs{ia])ers helped to diffuse it by 
publishing extracts. 

On readino- these works, the salient fact which emerges is how 
little was known of the Peninsula, and yet at the same time how 
important the information was. Fairly accurate information was 
obtainable regarding the coasts and a belt of land extending a 
few miles inland ; but the interior was practically a terra in- 
cognita.'' Xevertheless it was clearly realized how rich a field the 
Peninsula was for commercial ex]>ansion. d'he merchants of the 
Straits Settlements were well aware that it was “ a great magazine 
of tin, incomparably the greatest on the globe.” (“") I’ahang was 
believed to have large gold de])osit.s. iron and coal had also been 
found in various jilaces. and it was known that the rich soil of 
the Peninsula was well adapted for plantations of sugar, rice. etc. 
In short, the inluihitants of the Straits Settlements saw clearly 
tliat their Peninsula trade could he vastly e\]iandrd if the Indian 
government would intervene and imt an end to the anarchy in the 
Malay States. p“') 

In concluding the amount of the commerce of Siitgapore, a 
description of the type of vesseG em]>loyed is of interest, if ottly 
as a record of conditions which havc> long since passed away. 
The steamship did not reach the Straits Settlements until 18-1.3, 
and nntil then nnieh of Siiigajiore's trade with China, and 
ju’aetieally the whole of that with the Areliipelago. was carried on 
by vessels owned and manned hy Asiatics. Every year when the 
North-East monsoon began to blow lit November, the junks sailed 
from China on their annual voyage to Singajinre, ami arrived at 
the port after a jiassage of twenty to forty da_\s. .Not onlv the 
merchants on board, but also the officers ami crew, had each a 
stock of merchandise to disj)ose et. The junks did not leave until 
the winds changed and the South-West Monsoon began to blow, 
so that nearly eight months might be spent in making a single 

(AS) < 'niwfuiil, “ DestrijUivc Dktiiiiiurv. ” g.II. 

(40) Jliid., lii.I, g.54 .■).■), tSewiiolil. “Straits of Malacca,” 

I. ;ty9-4is, 4g4-:-ll :oul passim. Pcgljie, “Malay Peninsula,” 291, 387-427. 
Aiuler.son, “Alalay Peninsula,” 117-204, Moor, “Notices of the Indian 
Aichipelago. ” 24-.")4, 72-83. Clifford, “Further India,” 323-30, Swet- 
tenham, “British Al.alaya.” 112-113. .1. T, .A., 11, 102-fi; IV, 497-504; and 
passim. .1. K. A. S, S. B., 1, 2-4, 10. 52-.57. B. Pule, R.ange 13, Vol. 55: 
Oct. 17, 1S4.), Nos. 5-11. 
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voyage to and from C'liina.(^’) By about 1840 the nuinher of 
junks which came amuialiy to Singaj)ore was between loO and 250. 
of from 50 to 100 tons burden. The largest junks were 1200 
tons, tlie same size as the best ships of the East India Company 
1820. (■‘-) The competition of steamers proved fatal to the junks, 
as to European sailing s]ii])s. By 1841 the number had already 
declined, and by 1865 it is said to have decrea.sed to fifty. 

The fleets of the Bugis have followed the Chinese junks into 
oblivion. Before the days of steamships, 'Singapore's trade 
with the East Indian Islands was very largely carried on by small 
native craft, varying in size from a few tons up to sixty. Many 
races were engaged in the traffic, but the most important were the 
Bugis of Celebes. The Phoenicians of the Archipelago, their 
ships were found on every sea, and colonies were established in all 
the important jiorts. Skilful and daring sailors, they were noted 
for their courage, and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Bugis mercenaries were often employed by the British and Dutch 
East India Companies. In spite of their bravery and seamanship 
the Bugis, strangely enough, did not as .a rule take to piracy, at 
least in the nineteenth century. Every year they came to Singa- 
pore to iniy British piece goods, opium, iron, etc., in exchange for 
the Straits Prodius' they had eollcctod. It was largely owhni- to- 
the Bugis that British muuufaetures were ^o widely disseminated 
throughout the East Indian Islands. in 1828 the number of 
Bugis jiraus wliich came annually to Singapore was over 100. and 
by 1840 it had increased to about 200. A-^ steamiTs became more 

and more extensively used in the Archipelago the fleets of the 
Bugis gradually dwindled away.C*^) 

(41) Buckley, “Singapore,” 1. 32:!. Xewboll, “Straits of Mal- 
acca,” 1 , 3."2. 

(42) I)u\icIsoii, “Trade and Travel.” 53-35: Crawfurd, “ Hiatorv 
<jf the Indian Aichipelaga,” 11. 2SU. 

(43) .1, 1). Boss, “Capital of a Little Empire.” 4S. Ruckley 
“. Singapore,” J.l. 723. B. Pub.. Range 13, Vol. 04: .April 7, 1847, Xo. li. 
Alundv, “Brooke” 11, 340. (.'ameroii “Malayan India” 40. 

(44) ('r.awfurd, “Endiassy to Siam,” 543, 549. laidy Raffles, 

“Memoir.” Appendix, 10. ilnor “Xotices of the Indian -Vrchipcd:igo, ” 
15, 41-43, 73-74. E;nl “Eastern Sea.s,” 327, 338-;’,;), 389-91, 427, 43U-31. 
Buckley, “Sing.-ipoie.” I. 320, 324. ]T, 579. Wilkes “E.xjdorin'g Expe- 
dition,” V, 424-25. Davidson, “Tiade and Tiavel” .lli-oS. t'ameron, 
“ilahiyan India” 44. Ross. “Capital of A Little Empiie,” 47 4S 5L 
X'ewboid, “Stiaits of Malaec:i.” 1. 356-57. ’ ’ 
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BRITISH MALAYA, PART III. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The Chinese in British Malaya. 

Xo account of the Straits Settlements could be complete 
which ignored the great part that the Chinese have played in their 
development. It is no exaggeration to sav that the pros])erity of 
British Malaya is based upon the labour of the Chinese. The 
Kuro]ieans, never more than a handful, have been, almost without 
exception, officials, merchants, jdauters, sea-captains, or ]iroressional 
men. Tji other words, they have been the brains, the guiding and 
im])elling force, in the development of the colony. Unaided how- 
■ever they could uover have created the prosperity aud wealth which 
the Straits at present enjoy. British Malaya is in the main the 
])rodm't of British initiative and Chinese labour. Most of the 
mines are worked hy Chinese, the plantation.s depend on them for 
much of their labour, while the artisans, small tradesman, and 
the employees of the great merchant' are on the whole Chinese. It 
is not in thc'C subordinate positions alone however that they are 
found. iMaiiy professional tneii, and a large innnber of the 
wealthiest, mo't energetic and most intluential merchants are of 
the same race. The Chinese can claim no small slmi’c of the credit 
for creating British Malaya as it c.xi'ts to-day. 

Exaggerated as this descriptiijii may seem, it is borne out bv 
the testimony of every administrator of importance in the history 
■of the Straits Settloments. Captain Light considered the Chinese 
to he ‘‘the most valuable part of our inlialiitauts.”(') Crawfurd 
rejiorted to the (lovernmeut of Bengal that the Chinese ‘‘ form not 
only the lai'ge't, but tlie most industrious and useful ])ortiou of the 
A'iatic ]iart of the ])i>])ulatiou.”( " ) He considered them to be 
■■ next to Euro])eans. and indeed in many resjiects before them, the 
most ai'tive and valuable agents in developing tlie resources of the 
J’eniU'ula.”(“) Xewbold regarded them as “ by far the most useful 
class ill tile (Straits Settlements.’'(’‘ ) Sir Eraiik Swettenham held 
that “ their energy and enterjirise have, made the Malay States what 
they are today.’’ ('') And iinally. Sir Charles Lucas, considers that 
it is “impossible to overestimate the importance of their share in 
the development of the Straits.’’!'' ) 

(1) S. S.R., 6. 

(*J) B. Pol., Knii^c Vol. (>.■): May 1^24, Xo. 2C. 

(3) (.'nnvturd, “ P( spriptive Pictionary/' 9C. 

(4) Xcwlaild, “Straits of MalaccaP* f. 8, 

I,.")) SMettciiliaiii, “British Malaya/’ 

vd) Lucas, “Historical Cleography.” I. 219. 
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The reason for this is very simple: the Malays, cannot be in- 
duced to undertake hard and continuous work. As one writer has 
uncharitably but truthfully put it. they are “ the most incorrigible 
loafers on the face of the earth.”(‘) It is true that being a mari- 
time people, with an inborn aptitude for seamanship, the Malays 
formed the greater part of the crews of the Country ships. This 
however was almost tlie only calling in which they proved satis- 
factory, apart from intermittent work on their own farms or as 
fishermen. For all the other requirements of a great commercial 
and agricultural colony they were useless. (^) As in all tropical 
countries, it was' impossible to u-e Europeans as manual workers^ 
and recourse was therefore had to the Indians and the Chinese. 

'rhe role which the Indian has played in the development of 
British Malaya is not a small one, but his contribution is far less 
important than that of the Chinese. Although many Indians are 
found in Singapore, the greater number have always been confined 
to Penang and Province Wellesley. In a lesser degree they have 
filled the same positions as the Chinese, the vast majority being 
servants, clerks, boatmen, artisans, j)etty traders and agricultural 
labourers. In all these callings however the Chinese have lieen 
better workmen and command higher wages. Moreover few Indians 
showed the cliaracteristic Chinese energy and ability. It is sig- 
nificant that Straits otlicials whose early training had been received 
in India, and who were rather predisposed to favour the Indian, 
always rated the Chinese as a much more valuable cla^s of im- 
migrant. (") 

How completely the 8trait.-: Settlements depended upon Chinese 
labourer is shown by the following quotation. The Chinese are 
everything; they are actors, acrobats, artists, musicians, chemists 
and druggists, clerks, cashier-, engineers, architects, surveyors, 
missionaries, jiriests, doctors, school-masters, lodging-house kee})ers^ 
butchers, jiork-sellers, cultivators of pepper and gambler, cake- 
sellers, cart and hackney carriage owners, cloth hawkers, distillers 
of spirits, eating-house keeper.^, fishmongers, fruit-sellers, ferrymen, 
gra.ss-sellers, hawkers, merchants and agents, oil-sellers, ojjium shop- 
keeper.s, pawn-brokers, pig-dealers, and poulterers. Thev are nce- 
dealcrs, ship-chandlers, shop-keepers, general dealers, sjiirit shop 
keepers, servants, timbcw-dealers, tobacconists, vegetable sellers, 
planters, market -gardeners, labourers, bakers, millers, barbers, black- 
smiths, boatmen, bnok-binders, boot and shoe-makers, brick-makers, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, carriage builders, cartwrigbts, cart and 
hackney carriage drivers, charcoal burners and seller^, cotnnmakers 
confectioners, contractors and builder^, coopers, engine-drivers, and 

(7) Jrelanil, “Eastern Tropics.” IHI. 

(8) Cameron, “Alalavaii India,” 1.14-35. IIP. Lucas, “Historical 
Orography I, 219--(J. 

(P) Lucas, “Hist. Geog. I. 219. Ciawfurd, “Hist, of Ind. Arc-li.” 
I, 111-31. “Embassy to .Siam” 20. F. P., II. of C. Yo. (344 of 1830 p 
297 (,A’ol. V, Pt. i.). 
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fire-men, fishermen, goldsmiths, gunsmiths and locksmiths, lime- 
burners, masons and bricklayers, mat, kajang and basket makers, 
oil manufacturers, and miners. To which we may add painters, 
paper lantern makers, porters, pea-grinders, printers, sago, sugar 
and gambier manufacturers, sawyers, seamen, ship and boat builder.-^, 
soap boilers, stone cutters, sugar boilers, tailors, tanners, tin smiths 
and braziers, umbrella makers, undertakers and tomb-builders, 
watch-makers, water-carriers, wood cutters and sellers, wood and 
ivory carvers, fortune-tellers, grocers, beggars, idle vagabonds or 
“ samsengs ’’ and thieves.” (*“) 

The e.vtension of British power over the Malay States after 
1874 was at once followed by a great increase in the number of 
Chinese there, until at the ])resent day they are to be found in every 
part of the Peninsula. The passing years have not diminished 
their importance : they have become more numerous, more in- 
dispensable, and more influential than ever. It is said that nearly 
the whole internal trade of British Malaya is in their hands. (“) 
They work and oii’ii most of the mines, they include many of the 
leading shop-keepers, and they supply the bulk of the artisans, 
mechanics, petty shop-keepers, and a large percentage of the agri- 
cultural labourers. (^-) In Sarawak, the Chinese have been equally 
important in the development of the country, although of course 
their work has been on a much smaller scale. The second Eajah, 
the successor of Sir James Brooke, said of them that ‘’without the 
t’hinese we can do iiothing.“(’“) 

Xothing is more characteristic of the history of the Chinese in 
the Straits Settlements than the frequency with which the penniless 
immigrant of a generation ago has become the respected and in- 
fluential merchant prince of to-day. This tendency is not confined 
to British Malaya, but is found aho in Burma, Hongkong. British 
Columbia, and California- — whereier in fact the Cliine-e enjoy just 
government and protection. Many indeed from ill-fortune, gam- 
bli'iig, or opium-smoking, after years of hard work tilled pauper?' 
graves; but a surprisingly large number achieved remarkable suc- 
cess. The e.vplanation was to be found in the almost inhuman in- 
dustry, and the talent for luisiness which are national characteristics. 
The average emigrant from China was a penniless labourer who 
had beim allured by tales of the great riches to be won in Malaya. 
His ambition was to work hard for a few years, save a little money, 
and then return to his own home. The Chine?e was a ‘‘ bird of 
passage ; " he did not regard the East Indies as hi? adopted country, 
but merely as a place of exile to which grinding poverty had driven 
him. Very often he had not sufticient money to pay his pas-age on 
the junk which took him to Penang or iSingapore, and it was 

(10) A'augluin, “Chinese.” 16. 

(11) T. T. Soon, in “Noctes Orientals.” 19o-96. 

(12) Ibid.. 197. Lucas, “Historical Oeography,” I. 219. 

(lo) Baring-Ciould & BampfrUle, “Sarawak,” 426. 
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advanced to him bv tlie captain. When such a junk arrived at the 
•Straits the 4'hine'e ])lantation and mine owners tvho wished to 
obtain labourers came on board, and the captain sold them the 
services of the coolies whose passage he had ])aid. The new-comers 
or Sinkhehs. were then bomnl to work for their employer for one 
year, receivijig in return boarel and lodging and a very small wage. 
This was the system which jtrevailed until after 186T and naturally 
it afforded ojijiurtunities for o])pressing the immigrant. The Straits 
(iovernment took great pains to ])reveiit this by sujiervising the 
]iniceedings, and making sure that the new arrivals were not nn- 
j'airly treated. At the conclusion of their year of service the 
Sinkheh- became their own masters, and scattered all over the 
I’eniiisula and the adjacent islands, firadually they earned money, 
a part of which was regularly sent to their relatives in China. 
iManv of the coolies finally attained their anfintion : with a few 
thoU'and dollars, the fruit of years of hard work and frugal living, 
they returned lioine to live among their own jieople. A large 
number howe\er remained in the Straits iSettlements. iMany were 
too poor to lea\e. others too successful, .\fter a few years the 
jioverty-stricken labonriw — if lie escajied ruin at the gaiiihhng-talile 
or the opiuin-deii. and diil not cross the jiath of the pirates or of 
some rapaeious Raja — had earned a few hundred dollars, lie might 
then become the owner of a ])epiier-]ilaiitat;on or a tin-mine, or he 
miiiht invest his little sa\iugs in tradio Freipiently he fared forth 
into the anarchy-ridden Reiiiiisula or tlie dangerous waters of the 
Arcliijiclago. Retwcen predatorv Rajas on land and T.antin pirates 
at -'ea it would be hanl to say which course was the less ])eriloiis. 
Impelled however by their longing for wealth, tliousands of Chinese 
faced the risk. Many found a iiameles... grave. whilv'“ others gained 
a fortune. A' their resourees increased their aiiihitions grew, until 
anioiig't the wealthiest nienhants of Sjiigapore and I’eiiaiig there 
neiv iiiaiiy who had landeil on the docks with little lievoiid a thread- 
haiv coat and trouser-c of blue cotton, (iradiuilly too the wealthy 
CliiiC 'C abandoned the idea of ri-tiirniiig to China, and came to 
look upon the Straits Settlements as their home. In the eoiirse of 
Veal’s a new clu's siiraiig uj). the Strait- Babas, as tliev were called. 
Ill this evolution was still apparently in it- infaiicv; at the 

ju'c-eiit time lioweier the number of ('liiiie.se vvlio rcg ird the Strait.s 
as home is large and incre.i'iiig. The iiio\ lUiieiit was no doubt 
accc'lcrated as the first generation died out and the soils — freijiieiitly 
till' (liililreii of Malay iiiotbcrs. born and brought up in the Spttle- 
iiifiit sill ceeded to tlieiii fatliers’ biisnu., n) 'pp,, ,.;ame 

(14) .1. T. .V.. IT. 2 S 4 .Mt, Seali Eu Chin. .4. i.A., X. 8 . 50 sj,. 

Edison Maxwell. S. .'S. It., Yol. ll-i; .tan. 11, IS 07 . Cameron “ Mulavuii 
Imiia.” KI'.IAII. Buckley, “ Singajiore, ” II, li.VS-CiU, 677.’ Vaughan, 
“ 1 h'.iH St , ■ ■ I, 7, 7!'. 11. J.'i. Newlinhl, “Siraits of Malacca” I. 11-12.' 
Craufunl, ‘ ‘ Desci ijit i\ e IJictionaiy.” 96. 
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teiideiicy is ob.'-eiAalile in Sarinvak,(^^ ) and in cities like A'ancouver 
and San Francisco wliere there has for years iheen a large Chiiie-e 
population. 

Althougli on the wliole law-ahiding the Chinese had two cha- 
racteristics — a passion for gambling and for forming secret societies 
— which freitneiitly brought them into collision witli the Straits 
Government. A love of gambling seems to lie ingrained in the 
race, and the mere fact tliat it wa.s forbidden in the Straits Settle- 
ments apjieared to them to he no reason why the\ should alistain 
from it. Attempts were continiially made to evade the law, and 
often they were succes.-fnl.(*'‘) ^Moreover during the first forty 
years or so of the existence of Singapore, it was alllicted by a con- 
stant series of Chinese gang-robberies. Bands of from twenty to 
one hundred made frequent attack^ at niglit on native and some- 
times isolated European houses. Tlie thieves were not lery brave, 
and a determined resistance often frightened them away ; but on 
many occasions the\ were >ueeessful. and for years the police were 
unable to prevent tliese attacks. ('•) 

Gambling and rolihery however failed into in'igiiifieauce wlieii 
compared M'ith the activities of the Secret Societies. Altliough as a 
rule the res]»e(-.table ( 'liinase were not menilaW'.the wliule of ( 'limes,, 
society in the Straits was permeated by thC'O covert and often danger- 
ous organizations. This state of affairs wa,' not eonlined to British 
Malaya; in Sarawak, the Dutch Ea>t Indies, and in Ghiaa it'clf 
the same conditions existed. A geinus for comhination is a pre- 
dominant characteristir of the Chinese: from one point of view 
China itself might almost he regarded as a congeries of associations 
for agriculture or commerce. The villages form agricultural 
societies in which each man lias his ]>art. ,so that farming mav he 
more efficiently carried on: and merchants unite in a-sociations for 
trade. Benevolent societies to proiide for needv members and 
ensure their decent Inirial are abo very 'numerous. It need there- 
fore cause no surprise that societies were formed which, despite 
their ostensihlv beiieiulent jnirposes. might be described with fair 
accuracy as tlie Pirates and Bohoers Co-operative Association. 
Manv of them tried to be an “ imperiuiu in imperio." to enjoy the 
lienellts of British ride and at tlie same time ignore any laws which 
did not suit their convenienfe. Moreover the soeieti'=‘s were olten 
hitterl} ho-tile to one another, and their rivalries jieriodiealiy cui- 
miiiated in hloodv .street-lights in which dozens of Chinese were 
sometimes killed. It is noteworthy however that oil these oeeasioiis 

115) Biii-iiig-Goul'l Bainpfylile, “ Saraev.-ik. ” 

(Hi) t’avpiiagh, “ Keniiiiiseenees ” iloti. Straits Settlements, Adminis- 
tration Report, lilfiU-lil. :M1. Buckler, “Singapore.’' passim. 

yl7) Cameron, “Alalayaii India.’’ Thomson, “T.ife in the 

Bar East.’’ 208-5. Buckler, “ Singapore,’’ I, 213-14, 224. 235-3H, 274, 
:i74-75, 3S5; TI. 407, 424, 443'-4l5, 470, B. Puli., Range 12, Vol. 59. .April 12, 
1831; Ibid., Vol. 69; Oct. 30, 1S32, Xos. 9 and lo. 
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no attempt wa? made to attack Europeans unless they interfered 
to 't('p the iighting. The rival mobs would suspend operations and 
allow them to jia^s through their midst unscathed. ( ) 

Before dealing with the Secret Societies, it is necessary to 
refer to a peculiar form of protest indulged in by the Straits Chinese 
when they wished to obtain redress for grievances. If for example 
41 law were pas.'.ed which they did not understand, or of which they 
disap])roved, they would close their shops and take to breaking one 
another’s head.s. Even on these occasions Europeans were very 
t artly mob 'ted, and the few exceptions appear to have been 
caused by the o\er-zealous attempts of the police and Volunteers to 
sto]j the fighting. These manoeuvres seem to have been merely a 
unique and lorcible means of calling attention to grievances. It 
more or less corre.sponded to writing to the “Times.” There is 
eiideuce however to .diow that the Secret Societies tdayed an im- 
portant part in instigating and organising these riots of protest. 
When ( \pla nations were given to the Chinese, or their grievance was 
redressed, the rioting ceased. In these cases the Government often 
found the services of the leading Chinese, men highly respected 
and with wide iiifluenc'e amongst their fellow countrymen, of the 
greatest service. ( 

The genuine Hue riots in Singapore were of two kinds, those 
between the rival hranehes of the Thian Tai Hue and the quarrels 
of the Koiigsi.'. Most of the Chinese in the Straits came from the 
maritime ]iro\inees of China where the inhabitants were notorious 
for their turbulence. .\ large number of the immigrants were 
criminals, the lowest and worst class of Canton and other cities. (^“) 
Einthcrmore the people of the dilferent provinces, and somelimes 
of the districts of the >ame iiroviiiee, hated one another 

bitterly, and for geiU'tations had carried on bloody feuds. 
The inhahitant' of each jirovhice moreover were united in Kongsis, 
ipr a'^ociatifm'. d’lie.se were mutual henelit societies intended to 
a.'>ist needy members, carry out various religiou.s rites, give aid 
in all dispute.^, etc. E^nfortunately the Chinese who migrated to 
the Straits carried their ancestral feuds with them as well a.s their 
Koiigsip:. Turbulent, often criminal, and well-organized, every 

<'ondition was favourable for carrying on in Penang or Singapore the 
quarrels in which they had engaged at home. Manv of the riot.s 
in the Strait? and notably the ten day.?' riot of lS.j4, the most 
bloody of all. in which 4fKi Chinese ware killed, were really pro- 
viiK-ial faction lights. The Ixongsis cut ac-ross the lines of the 
other ?ecret >ocieties, the branches of the Thian Tai Hue. which 
jiiciqitcil memhers from ev.-ry jjart of China. Many Chinese 

‘tsj Vaughan, “Chinese.” 97. Reefl, “Play ami Politics.” 114. 

,19) Paukley, “Singapore.” H. 044. Cameron, “Malayan India,” 
iOs-To, “ .American Historical Review.” .Jan. 1S99. p, 2fil, H. M. Stephens. 

B. Pub., R.aiige 13, Vol. .5.'!: May 14, 1S4.7, Xo. .3. .T. R. A., 
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Belonged to both organisations, so that those who were brothers in 
the Thian Tai Society cut one another’s throats u ith great zest as 
members of rival provincial Kongsis.(-^) 

The most dangerous, a.s it wa.- the best known of all the Secret 
Societies in the Straits, was the Thian Tai Hue, It tvas known 
by variou.' names, the AVhite Lotus, the Heaven and Earth, or Hung 
League and the Triad Society. Its history is wrapped in obscurity, 
sim-e it very successfully preserved .secrecy by killing traitors and 
indiscreet seekers after information. The investigations of Schlegel 
nnd Pickering Imwever, ba.sed on documents seized by the Dutch 
iind British police, enable one to form a sufficientH accurate idea 
of it. The Triad Society originated in China, perhaps early in the 
Christian era, and in its ritual and teaching.s had many resemblances 
to free-masonry. It was not a provincial organization like the 
Kongsi, but drew its members from every jiart of China. For 
many centuries it appears to have been a praiseworthy Society, 
following its motto of ‘‘(ibey Heaven and Act Eighteously.'’ It 
taught that all members were brothers, and must always aid and 
do good to one another. When however the last native dynasty, the 
iMing. was overthrown by the Manchus. the Tartar invaders of the 
seventeenth century, the Triad Society became in addition a re- 
volutionary organization. In its ritual and jiractice a new motto 
took its place beside the former lofty concept ; “ Destroy the Tsings 
(the Maiichus), restore the Mings.’’ For o\er two centuries the 
Triad Society worked zealously to this end. Its lodges were 
■organized on military lines, under the supreme control of five 
(irand Master.-, and se\eral rebellions were engineered. They were 
■crushed, but one at least, the great Taij>ing Kevolt of IS-lh, shook 
the iMaiuIui ]iower to its foundations. The Emperors replied by 
jiersecutiug tlie Society with great vigour: the penalty for being 
a member was death. Ciider these circumstances it is perhaps 
not surprising that the Triad Societ\ degenerated. The old ritual 
with its exhortations to a righteous lifo was retained, but pra(tice 
fell far short of tlieorv. The Hung League became ‘‘ a band of 
rebels and robber- that seemed to haw lost every notion of 'the 
jirojier .-jiirit of its association.”! -'A 

The Triad Society in the Straits Settlement.- retained the 
worst, and but few of the better features of the degenerate jiarent 
organization. How early it appeared in the Ea-t Indies is un- 
known. Imt in the nineteenth eentury it was spread broadcast over 
Briti.-h iMalava. Sarawak, and the Dutch possessions. Wherever 
the Chinese coolie came the liiniLf League followed. It was divided 
into local lodges each under it- ifaster and Ceiieral-. while all were 

(-ll) ('amcroii “Malayan India.” 141-44, L'li.i. V'aughan. “('liinose” 
■tt.i, 9,S-;'9, 107. 109. .T. R. .•'l. S. S. B., XXI, 2G-:27. Treaclier. I. Pub., Range 
1S8, Yol. 3: .Tune 10, l.S.)4, Xo. ,>4. 

(22) lS|'hk‘gel. “Thian Ti llwui. Intro., xii-xl; 2-0. J. R. A. 
S. S. B., I. 04 O.t. Pickering. 

1925] Royal .-IshdiV Society. 
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aHiliiited with the heii<hiitarters in China. IVliere possible the 
lodge, with its elaborate buildings and defence'^, was ereeted in some 
inaeee'-;ible tract of jungle, and guards were -tationed to keep off 
intruders. 1141011 tin- could not lie done the meetings were held 
in the homes of the T.odge Ma.-'ters. 

Ill the Straits Settlements the patriotic motive of the League — 
the overthrow of the ilanclnis — could find no expression, and the 
Hue therefore became a mutual benefit society of a peculiar kind. 
The age-old ritual with its exhortations to brotherly love and works 
of righteousness wa- retained, and the Thian Tai Hue did much 
good work in settling disjuites between members and giving them 
assistance when necessary. A large number of the members how- 
ever were Chinese criminals of the lowest class, and the headmen 
were often unscrupidou'. ifany of the Chinese pirates and robbers 
who infested Singajion' belon,ged to the League. The ritual con- 
tained an elaborate code of password' whereby the other inemher.s 
could avoid molestations if they chanced upon their lodge-brethren 
in the discharge of their professional diitie'i. 

The greate.'t empha.sis wa' laid upon the solidarity of the 
order. Members were forbidden under .'CVere penalties to submit 
their disputes to a court of justice: all (piarreL were to he deeiderl 
by the headmen of the lodge. Chinese who wore nut members but 
who had a dispute witli a “ brother *' were also compelled to resort 
to the same triimnal. The statutes of the lodges contained elaborate 
provisions designed to defeat the eiuL of justice. ^Yhen a inemher 
had committed a crime all other members were required to co- 
operate in his defence. Witnesses against him were bribed not to 
ap[iear, and if necessary murdered; if the criminal had to flv the 
country his escape was provided for, while if he were lined, the 
amount was paiil by the Society. YIemhers were also forbidden to 
give any a"istance whatever to the police, ami were rei|uired to 
take jiart whenever a riot was determined on. The penalties for 
breaking these and the other laws were mereile's flogging', muti- 
lation and death. 

The method by which new memhers were enrolled was equallv 
criminal. The Triad Society was regarded with terror hv the 
Chinc'e — for e.xanqile hhlekmail collected from the brothel' and 
.small shop-keepers was a regular jiart of its iiieome in the Straits — 
and there were very few who dared to di.'ohey its orders. When a 
Sinkheli. or newly arrived coolie came to Briti'h Malaya, and the 
local headmen wished him to become a member, he was ordered to 
join the Society on jiain of death. If he refined, he was executed. 
Abdullah iMun.slii, tlie protege of Raffles, who in disguise attended 
a meeting of the Hue about 182-') saw one man who reinaineil ob- 
durate beheaded. (-' ) 

(23) J. I. A., YI. .5.-5U. 

■Jouninl Mahiymi Branch [Vol. HI. Part. IL 
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The secrecy of the society was no mere fiction: up to about 
ISGO very little was known of its procedure, and still less of its 
actual members. One principal reason for this was that before 
180T very few officials in the Straits Settlements could speak 
Chinese, or were intimately ac(|uainted with their customs. Ab- 
dullah gleaned some information at -the risk of his life, and the 
])olice from time to time secured a little more : but it was not until 
Hchlegel’s book, based on documents seized bv the Dutch police, 
was jiublishcd in that the governments obtained much authori- 
tati\e knowledge of it. No as.si.'tance could be obtained from 
('hinese who were not members, for to them it was an impalpable, 
ever-present menace. A man’s own brother might be a member 
and he would never know it. The laws of the Society were no idle 
enactments: how many times their ]ienaltics were inflicted will 
never be known. It is certain h<)wever that for many years after 
1819 the bodies of Chinese were found in Singapore and Penang 
with the mark of the Triad Society neatly carved upon them. The 
murderers were very rarely caught. Chinese who had suffered from 
the I.eague dared nut give evidence against it. or even complain 
of wrongs inflicted upon them. There are cases iioted in the .Straits 
IJecords where Chinese who had lieen rolfiied and nearlv killed by 
members of the Society refu-ed to ju'oseente 'o tk.at the ciiljirits 
escaped si'ot free. (-D Knglish law, Pickering declared, jiroved to 
be ill-adH]iteil for sUch a situation; and the Indian (iovernment 
refused to follow the e.xample of the Dutch and Sjianiards by giving 
the police and the courts e.\traordinary ]».overs to deal with the 
Hues. ( ) 

As the centui'v advanced the original Triad Society in the 
Straits became divided into aliout a dozen different Hues, all off- 
shoots of the parent organization, but bitterly bostile to one another. 
Their strength was unknown : in -oine ca.se- it was a few hundreds, 
in others it extended into the thousiinds. I’erioilii'ally the feuds 
between the rival Hues found veiit in faetiou fights; and lor a lew 
hours or (lavs the streets of liritish e ties were filled with howling 
mobs of armed men. Hviuitually the poliee would subdue the 
rioters, burv the corpses, aud all would be (piiet — till the next time. 

The aim of tlie headmen of the Societies was to create an 
“ imjierium in imperio.’" to enjoy all the benefit- of lift' in a Ilriti'b 
settlement, and at the same lime be free to do as they 
(•hose, and govern the Chinese as they pleased, without any 
iuterfereuee. In fact, they wi.sbed to ignore the constituted govern- 
ment altogether. As a rule tliev were ju-o-perous and eminently 
respectable individuals who took no overt jiai't in proceedings, but 
gave their orders and left it to their gangs of ruffians to carry them 
out. W hatever happened, they bad an unimpeai liable alibi. It 

;iU) e. g. S. S. R., A’ol. 133, M.iy 31, and .luue S, 1830. 

(g.1) K. A. S. s. li.. III. n -Pickering. S^chlegel. “ Thian Ti Hnui. ” 

XL. 

192.j] BoiKil -l-s-iu/ic Socicti/. 
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was an intolerable situation, yet one which it was extraordinarih- 
difficnlt to alter. (-") 

The problem of the Chinese Secret Societies arose only a few 
years after the foundation of Penaujr. In 1799 se\eral of them 
Avere already establi.'hed there, and givinji trouble to the Resident: 
while as time advaiieod the question became more serious. Daring 
robberies, frequent murders, i-onstant interference with the course 
of justice, all were traced to the Hues. And there the matter 
ended : it ivas known that powerful and criminal associations were 
at work : but to convict the memberr. or seriously to hamper their 
activities was usually found impossible. Then, from about 1846 
to 188'o, came a series of riots in Penang. Malacca, and Singapore. 
In all there were about twelve serious outbreaks. Some of them 
assumed very large jiroportions, as for example the Kongsi riots at 
Singapore in 18-54. when 40'!) Chinese were killed, and for ten days 
the whole island ivas the scene of pitched battles between the rival 
factions. The police finally subdued the rioters and no attack 
was maile upon the European quarter of the city. How serinu-; 
the .situation might have become was shown in Sarawak in 1857. 
In that year the local branch of the Triad Society terrorized the 
whole Chinese i)opulation of 4000 into revolting, sacked the capita], 
and nearly murdered Raja Brooke and his staff. The Hue had 
been encouraged to ri>e by the belief that the Raja was in disgrace 
with the British Covcrnment. and that no retribution would follow 
his murder. In their mad venture however the Chinese had quite 
failed to take into account the Orang Iraut. the Sea-Dayaks who 
had now become the faithful allies of the Raja. In a few days 
they were assailed hy lO.dOO of the dreaded exqiirates. and a mere 
handful of the reliels esc:i])od into Dutch territory. (-■ ) As the 
number of Chine'C in the Straits increased the riots became bloodier 
and more frequent. ) 


(2ii) The .Account of the Tlii.’ui Tai Hue is based upon the following 
source.s; S. S. R., Vol. 101; itay-duiic lS2a, passim. Ibid., 129: July 7, 
IS29, Ibid., 132: Jan. 2G, 1830. Schlegel, “Thian Ti Hwui,” 20-1 So. 
J. R. A. S. S. B., T, 63 til3: III, 1-6. 11 Pickering. Vaughan, “Chinese. 
91-108. .1. J. A.. Y'l. -ll.l-.jl. Abdullah Alunshi. Low “ Dissertion on 

Prince of AVale.s Island.’’ 24.1-47. Thomson, “Life in Far East.’’ 203-.1. 
Xewlohl. “Straits of Malacca.’’ I: 12-14. ('avenagh. “Reminiscences’’ 
2.'>6. Buckley, ' ‘ Sing.-ipore. ’ ’ II. 337, .369-70, St. John “Brooke.’’ 291. 

(27) St. .lohn, “Brooke.’’ 291-9.7, 312-13. Alundy, “Brooke.’’ T. 
2 h 9. Keppcl. “ilaeander. ” II, 126, iIcDoug:ill. “Sarawak.’’ 129-56. 
Baring-dould and Banipfyldc, “SaraAvak’’ 183-91, 

(28) S. S. R., Vol. 101: May-.lune, 1823, p:i.ssim. Ibid., 129: July 
7, 1829, Ibid., 132: .Tun. 26, 1830. Ibid., 133: May 31 and June 8, 183(i. 
1. Pub., Range 188, Vol. 3: .Tune 16, 18.74, Xos .70.37, Ibid., Vol. 4: .Inly 
21, 1874, Xos. 40-41. Buckley, “Singapore.” I, 367-66; 386: 11, 443-46, 
463-64, .337, 742-46, 769-70, 584-95, 7015. J. I. A., HI, 617. Low, Read, 
“Plav and Politics” 91-104. “Straits Settlements .Vdministration Report, 
186;)-61.” 3-11. Ibid., 1861-62. p. 3. Ibid., 1862-63, pp. 2, 3, 10. Anson, 
“About Myself and Others.” 278-83. 

Jotintnl JiniHch [Vol. Ill, Part. II. 
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Colonel Cavenagh, the Governor of the Straits from 1S5'.) to 
186T, managed to abate the Singapore riots by a very in- 
genious device. It was known though it could not b? proved that 
these tights were always engineered by the Lodge-Masters of the 
Societies, and therefore, whenever one broke out. these headmen 
were sworn in as 'pecial constables. They were sent out to patrol 
the streets, with a guard of police to see that thev did not weary 
in well-doing. Most of these gentlemen were jiortly and well- 
nourished, accustomed to an easy life, and by no means in training 
to enjoy hours of walking in hot streets under a blazing- sun. So 
after a brief taste of this unwonted exercise the riot would suddenly 
come to an end. 

The problem of dealing with the Societies was not finallv 
solved until their supiiression in l<sS9, during the governor.-hij) of 
Sir Cecil Smith. Fourteen years before that time it had been 
deemed imjiossible to destroy the ITues.t^'’) and it was therefore 
decided to bring them under the control of the Government. In 
ISTT a new branch of the administration, the Chinese Protec- 
torate. was formed, with officials well acquainted with the Chinese 
language and customs. The Government was very fortunate in 
securing as the first head of the department W. A. Pickering who 
not only knew the Chinese well, but akso had their confidence to a 
remarkahle degree. To his influence the ra])id success of the 
Chinese Protectorate was due: so great was his prestige that the 
Chinese called it tlie '• Pek-ki-lin.’’ i.e. Pickering. The duties 
of the department were to ]irotect the Chinese from any injustice, 
and bv e.xplaining to them the meaning of new laws by which they 
felt themselves aggrieved, to ])revent the former riots of protest. 
The Siecret :8ocieties were compelled to give a list of their members, 
and alford information as to their actions. .Strict surveillance was 
kept over their proceedings: Pickering himself for examjile some- 
times attended lodge nu-etings. The Hue;, were no longer pro- 
tected bv the aljysinal ignorance of the administration and its in- 
ability to secure information. In a few vears their ])Ower tor ill 
had greatlv diminished, and the evil practices which had formerlv 
characterized them were largely abandoned. By 1878 members of 
the same Hue dared to a[)pear as witne.sses in the law courts against 
one another, and offenders were handed over to the [lolice bv their 
lAidge-Ma.sters. The Hue.s and Kongsis became of real a.s.sistance 
to the authorities in kee])ing the Chine.se under control. Pickering 
considered that by 1878 the headmen hone-tlv tried to prevent 
their men from breaking the laws and thus involving them in 
trouble with the G()vernment. The presidents of the rival lodges 

(29) ( aveiiagli, “ Reiiiiiiisieiu-es” g.tfi. Read. “Play anil Polities’’ 

ll'.ti). “.s-traits *SettU’inents -Adininistratkm Report, 18111-132.’’ 3. Ibid., 
18(i2-ti:l, ]i. 2. Vauglian. “(Iiiiiese,’’ 106, 

(.30) Schlegel, “ Thjan Ti Hwui.’’ XL, and 6. .1. R. A. S. S. B., Ill, 

10. Piekering. 

(31) .1. R. A. 8. 8. B., XLIl. 144-4.1. 

]9’2.7] Tioijti] Asiatic Society. 
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also co-operated with one another, and settled thousands of l)etty 
disputes which would otherwise have eucumhered the work of the 
law-courts. They also j)revented many riots, from becoming' 
serious. (■•- ) 

A])art from the Hues and from gamhliiig however the Chine e 
were a ren'.>arkahly law-abiding and peaceful race, ea.sy to control. 
They did not run amok or make treacherous attacks like the Malays, 
or a.'sault Europeans anil indulge in religious riots like the Hindus 
and IMohammedaii' in India. Tliey paid their ta.ves. and attended 
to their own affair'. t'ichleg'el jiut the whole case in a nutshell 
when he wrote: \\ henecer due regard is paid to the ])rejudices of 
the nation, and when care is taken to e.vplain to them the neces.sitv 
or e-xpedi uicy of a new law or regulation, the Chinese, the most 
reasonable and cool of all Ea.'teni races, will remain at eU'C, and the 
e.xi'teiice of their 'ecret society uill not endanger in th'> least their 
ciuietness.”! ’•'•) So far as gambling and their Hues were i-oneerued 
the Chinese did indeeil oirciid grievously against the law; hut they 
regarded these matters as their own private concerns, and looked 
upon the interference of Coverninent as merely another inexidicahle 
trait of the Western liarliariaii' among whom their lot was cast. 
The ( hinese formed two-thirds of the population of the Strait- 
Settlements; hut they were never a menace to their securitv. It 
is a fact of the utmo-t -igniticance that during the worst riots the 
hulk of the garri-on at Singapore was leually left in l)arrack>: the 
Coveriiors realised that the ilanger to Europeans was slight, and 
that onlv the police uere rei|Uir'‘d to restore order. It is true that 
if the reins of authority were relaxed the C hinese were apt to get out 
of hand, hut even then they (-oidined themsehe;- to tightiiig amoiig>t 
them-elvc.s. A comineitt p,t-''ed by the Clovernor-deneral of India 
on the riots IS.-)-! aptly deserihed th.e whole attitu.le of the Cllinese 
toward- the British (iovernmeiit: ’‘There wa> in this peculiar ca.-e 
an outrageous violation i f all law-, with little if any resi-tance to 
eonstitiited authority.''! '*) 

Til eoiieluiliiig one eaiinot forbear from commenting upon the 
strong jiartiality which the ( hine-e have shown for Briti.-h rule. 
Th(“ date of their tir>t arrival in the Ea-t Indies is unknown, al- 
though it i' jirohahle that the\ visited tradiiig-jiosts e.-tahlished 
tlmre — on tlie Isthmus of Era. for example — over a thou-anil wars 
before I’enang wa- founded. Long before the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese. their junk.- carried on regular intereour.-e with ilalaeea. 

(;jg) J. R. A. S. M. B., T. 64: III. I, 6, 9-17. Vaughan, “ Chinese ”■ 
lli6-7. 

(.Sa) S-'e’.logc! ‘ Ti liwui.” XI>. 

(Ill) I. Pul)., Range, iSS, A ol, .I: .luiie 16, ISj t, Xo. ,56. r’a‘'enagh, 
“ Reniiniscpiues.” goe. St. .loliii “Brooke.” .1. R, A. S. S. B., XXt. 

g.5-’27. Treacher. Irehinil. “ Kastern Tropics.” 137. React, “Play imf 
Politics.” III. 

Ji)>iriiiil Mdliiiinn Bniurli Ill, Part. 11. 
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Johore. Kelantan and Pahanir. Their niiml)er in the East 
Indies was ])rohably small: in 1830 Crawfurd estimated that there 
were only about 25o.0ii0. ( 

The establishment of the Straits Settlements was immediately 
followed by a ^roat influx of Chinese. Thev keenly appreciated 
the security, justice and freedom from molestation which they en- 
joyed in BritisJi territory. This seems to be ])roved bv a study of 
the history of Chinese immigration in the Ilalay Peninsula. In 
the Hinterland of the Peninsula wealth could often be iiained miuli 
more (|uickly: — there was practically no tin or gold within British 
territory for examjile — but the merchant and the miner were never 
'lire when they might lose not only their saxings. but even life 
itself. For this reason few of them settled permanently in the 
native states before ISTI: and although many went there as traders 
or miners, thev did 'O with the intention of remaining only a few 
years. .Vs a rule moreover they formed little scttlement.s at the 
tin-mines or the native ports, and did not venture to live alone 
among the IMalavs. E\en so. a large number were killed. These 
small colonies were found in almost every 'fate of the Peninsula, 
most of the trade and mining of the countrv being in their 
hands. ( o) Their number is unknown, hut all the evidence seems 
to 'how that it xva' not large. Crawfurd in 1830 estimated it as 
40.(1110 :(*'■ ) a few iear> later Colonel I.ow. a reliable authority, 
put it at l.l.OilO or 2 n.OOi ).(•'■■' j ],, i„,th ea-es the figures were 
liaseil on information obtained from native traders. 

When coinpareil with the number in the Straits Settlements, 
at that time, the dill'ereiice i.' almo.'t startling. In the whole of the 
jieniii'iila, the Chinese were about ^n.iKiO. perhaps one tenth of the 
dimini'hing Ilalav |iopnlation : in the tiny Straits Settlements 
onlv a fiw hundred M[uare mile,' in area, they were far more 
numerous that all the other race' put together, and increased 
by thousands every vear. The number in the Ilalav States did 
not increase in anuhing like the same proportion. The following 
table 'hows the mnnl er of European'. Chinese. Malays, and Indians. 


(a.I) (trot lu'velilt ill “ Kssays on Tiido-t hiiui.” series IT. A’ol. I, 
12 ( 1 . 262 . 

(•Jfi) P. P., H. of No. )>44 ot‘ ISHO, p. 297, (Vttl. V), 

(.47) .7. I. A., IN. 117. 4. R. A. S. S. B., XV, 10, 32. Swottenham. 

Prawfunl, “Histoiy df tho Iiitliaii Ari-liipflago. ^ ^ J, 137. “Descriptive 
Dietioiiarv. ’ ’ 97, 19.3. ^Moor. “Notices of the InOinii Archipelago. “ 77-78. 
ReglOe “ Nfiilay Peninsula. “ 291. NewboM, “Straits of lMaIacca.“ passim 
^nid 1. 1"; II, 109. St. John, “Life in the Far KastP^ II, 314-1.'). 
•Brahani. “Kelantan." Hi2-4. Karl, “Eastern Seas." 429. 

(3S) P. P.. H. of r., Xo. 044 of 1830, p. 297, (Vol. V, Pt. i). 

(39) I.ow. “Dissertation on 7’iiiu-eof Wales Island," 12S, 1(57. 

19 *^.*)] Royal Asiatic Sorlehj. 
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tlie most important raoe^ in the ^traits Settlements, between 1811 
and 1860. 


Singapore 

Malays. 

Eitroppans. 

Indians. 

Chinese. 

Total Fop. 

PS19— 9p 


I- 

? 

,3000 

-5000 (*"> 

1830— 

51T3 

02 

IfllS 

6555 

166.34(^'> 

1840— 

!>032 

16) 

3159 

1)1)9 

39681 ("■-) 

18.50— 

1220(i 

360 

6261 

2)988 

59043 (*^> 

1860— 

1088s 

,2445 

129)1 

50043 

80)92 (■‘^) 

PtuaBff. 

1818— 

12100 

? 

.8.19) 

)85S 

3.5000 (^'> 

1830— 

11043 

l8)) 

8858 

8963 

33959 

1842— 

18442 

1180 

9681 

9)15 

40499 (*'*> 

185] — 

16510 

341 

1840 

1545) 

43143 ("'') 

1861 »— 

1,888) 

190.7 

10618 

2.8018 

59956 (*'')■ 

Frorince WtUesleij. 

l.S’lo — .7300 


338 

325 

6185 (^’*> 

1833— 

41102 

r 

lOS) 

2259 

45953 (*'■■) 

1811 — 

442)1 

10) 

1815 

410) 

51509 C*") 

1851— 

53010 


1913 

8)31 

64801 

1860— 

528;!6 

16 

3514 

8204 

64816 (^'’> 

Malacca 

1817- 

13!)8,s 

166) 

2986 

1006 

1962) ("”> 

1821')— 

1!)T6.7 

265 

2830 

4)9) 

SOliilC*') 

1842— 

32622 

2544 

325,8 

6882 

4609) (^') 

1852— 

48226 

2283 

1191 

10608 ■ 

62514 

I860— 

53554 

2))48 

1026 

10039 

6)26) (^') 


Tt ii ill hi‘ oh-er'ed that in both Ponano- jiiid Sin>tap(ire the- 
Chiiie.-^e tormed tile hulk of tlie |a>piilation : and that it was oiilv 
at ilalacr-a and Provinee Welleslev. agricultural districts with a 
larfiP numher of ilalav raayats, that they were in a minoritv. The 
final jiroof of this contention that — to para])hrase the jiroverli — the 
Chinc'e followed the fray, is shown by this, that as s(Kin as British 
jiower was e-\tended over the We.-tern Malay States, thousands of 

(40) L.tiIv Raflles “Memoir.” Appemlix. 10. Xewbold, “Straits 
of Maiacea. 1. 279. 

(41) Ibid., 2S:t. 

(42) B. Pub.. Range 13, Vol. 42; .Tan. 2-7. I.S43, Xo. 2. 

(43) .1. T. A., IV. 100. 

(44) P. P.. H. of C. Xo. 2-59 of 1S62, p. .76, (A'ol. XL). 

(4.7) S. S. R., Vol. 07: Oet. 7, ISIS. 

(40) Braddell, “Statistics” 2. 

(47) S. S. R., Abd. 109. Xov. .3. 1.S29. 

(48) Braddell,” •Statistics. ” 2. Alaiiy of tlie census reports are- 
missing from the archives. The figures for Europeans are also imreliable.. 
Eurasians being sometimes included. There were never more than a few 
hundred Europeans at each Settlements. 

Jnitmiil Mnltiyiiii Brunch [Vol. ITT, Part. IT.. 
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Chinese poured into them until in a generation, from being a small 
minority they formed about two-thirds of the total population. 

The testimony of the Chinese themselves bears out the truth of 
this theory. So free from irksome restrictions was British rule 
that they almost forgot they were in a foreign country, and looked 
upon Penang and Singapore as Chinese cities, the administration 
of which was left in British hand.('’'’) With no desire to assume 
the wearisome task of governing themselves, and indifferent to who 
ruled them so long as their business was not interfered with, they 
regarded the British as inexplicable philanthropists who lor some 
(piite undiscoverable motive took all the burdens of administration 
off their shouhPrs, and left them at full liberty to make as much 
money as they chose. ("'M 

Before 1S14 the greate.'t desire of the t'hiiie'e was that (Ireat 
Britain should extend her rule over the whole Peninsula, and so 
enable them to make yet more money in perfect safety. ( ) When 

the Treaty of Pangkor was being drawn u]5 in IS'4 a headman of 
one of the Ixongsis in Perak was heard to exclaim: — ‘•When the 
British flag is seen o\('r Perak, and Larut. every Chinaman will go 
down on his knees and bless (■iod."(''') Cue does not associate 
religion with the chief of a Secret Society, but if the words are 
ai)'K-ryplml the sentiment is jHobably genuine. Whether the 
Chinese felt any democratic fervour at the thought of British 
lilierty is dubious, but that thev a])preciated its solid advantages is 
beyond doubt; Their attitude may perhajis be summed uj) in the 
words of a Penang lioatman: — Kmprc'S good; coolie get money- — 
keep it.’’('"‘) 

(49) “Colouial Oftiu-e Hist, J922” ;f97-41o, 

(50) ,1. R. A. is. S. B.. XXVIll. 49. Kruyt. 

(51) I>uc:is, “British Kinpire. ” 194. 

(52) Caveiiagh, “Reminisc-eiii-es, ’’ 29;.>. Afaxwell. “Alalav Con- 
quests,’’ 110. .T. K. A. S. S. B., XIX, 114. 

f.j.O) B)i(l., XXA’III, 31. Kruyt. 

(54) Bird, “Oohlen Chersonese,’’ 25.^. 
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Piracj' and the Straits Settlements. 

Xo tVature in tlie ln^tory of K^iti^ll Xlalaya lia-- so impressed 
tile jjiijiiilar mind as jiiracy. Mention a Malay to the average 
pei'.'on and he at oiiee eonjures n]) a |)ieture of a treacherous, blood- 
thirsty rnttian armed with a long wavy '‘kris.’’ His favourite 
oicnpation was piracy, varied occasionally by running amok; and 
Kurupeaus sailed the Hastern -eas at the ])eril of their lives. 

This concejjtion is very far wide of the mark. It is true that 
one hundred vear' ago piriicv was rampant throughout the -\rchi- 
l>elago. and hundreds of ships -were sunk. The vessels which 
sidfered howeier were almost always the iiraus or native trading- 
boats; Knropean sliips were rarely molested. 

The explanation of this is simjile. The iiirate was first and 
foremost a man of hn-ines'; he wanted plunder and slaves, and 
preferred to x\in them with a^ little risk as possible. His vessel 
wa' generallv a small low galley, while his guns were usually 
•clumsy and of no great size. European merchantmen were many 
times hi' tonnge; much higher out of the water, and hea\ily armc(i. 
Moreover they alwa\s put up a desp-rate resistance. The ■|)irates 
knew that an attack on a merchantiiian meant a very heavy death-roll 
\vith no certaintv of capture at the end of it. Such a ])rize was 
Worth manv iiati\e praus; hut the |)irates wanted jilund'xr. and 
not hard knock--. .V Knropean 'hip wa' rarelv attacked unless she 
Were wrecked, or becalmed, or surprised in harbour. If t'le wind 
failed her off a pirate coast a fleet would gather as if hv magic 
and then, unlc'.' a favourable Itree/e sprang u]>, her fate was usuallv 
seah’d. The pirates would overpower her by weight of numbers, 
and would u.-uallv carrv her hv hoarding after a long battle, when 
they wc*re -ure from the silence of her gull' that she had no powder 
left. iMan\ 'hips were al'o captured in iiatiie ports when the crew 
Were otf their guard, hv jiiratc' who had come aboard disguised as 
merchants, .\part from thc'c <-a'es howener Knropean vessels were 
rari-lv attacked uiile" then were 'o 'mail as to jiromise an ea'v 
laptiire. Malav praiN and the 'inaller Chinese junk' were the 
'hip,' U'ually attacked. In many ea'c-s their 'ize woi' not greater 
than t'u'.t of a large pirate galley, thev were not well armed, and 
their creW' rarcdi' resisted so w'ell as Kuropeans. ( ’ ) 

(1) .1. r. HI. 2.o(i-r)ii, .s. St. .Tcihii. .T. t. HT. .tSt-SS; 629-3(5; IV, 

I.t-.-ja; 144-1(52; 4(10-10; ()17-2S; 7;54-4(i. .Vnon. B. Pub., R.nnge 13,Vol.l4; 
Sept. 2:5. ls:i.7. Xu. 9. B. Pub., Kniijje 12, Veil. .',R ; Feb. 1, IS-Il, Xo 12. 
}5. Pub.. K.'iujre 12;i. \'ol., .79: Alareli 7, 1.S24, Xo. 49. 

J’Hiniiil Muhniini Bninclt [Yol. III. Part, II. 
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From this it must not be concluded that the pirates Averc 
coAA ards : there are far too many instances of the desperate couraye 
with A\'hich they fought when escape was impossil)le. Moreover 
they frecpiently attacked small Fiiropean warships, and on several 
OA-casions captured Spanish and Diitc-li gunboats: while more than 
one British and Dutch war-schooner barely made good her escape. (') 
Out of many cases two tvpical in.stances may be i|Uote(l. In ISO? 
tlie small British sloop of war •' Victor.’' l.S guiH and 111 men. met 
three large Laiiiin ])irates otf the Java coast at sunset and ordered 
them to come alongside her. They obeyed, and a small guard of 
sailors was placed on two of them while their crews and cargo were 
Wing transferred to tlie war-ship. The Lamms had been disarmed 
and about 12(1 hrouglit on l)oard when it was noticed that tlie third 
prau was hegiiuiing to draw away. A stern-gun on the " Victor ’’ 
was fired at her, and sparks from tlie discharge ignited a larg.' 
heap of loose powder from one of the captureil jiraus which had been 
throAvn on the deck nearby. The whole stern of the warshi|) was 
blown 11 ]), and the ship caught fire. The sailors guarding the 
Laiiuns on the \'ietor " dr ipiied their musket' and sprang for 
the hoses. The [lirates |iromptIy -eized the mUskets and their own 
wPitjions, whieh were liiiigoii the cb‘ek. and fell ujion the crew. At 
the same time the Laiimis still on the two cajitiired galleys over- 
IMiwered the iirize-crews and then began to climh on hoard the 
warship. Seeing what was going on the tliiril galley rowed hack 
and opened lire, b'or the nin\t thirtv minutes tlii* British had 
a \pry busy time of it, putting out the tire, working the guns, and 
trving to clear their decks of the pirates. There was a desperate 
hand-to-liand light, i uthiss and i-liihhed imisket against sjiear and 
kris, .\t last thi* pirates were driieii overboard. Ix-ivdig SO deail or 
■'ill a most mangled state” on the decks. The ‘•Victor” lost 
nearly dO killed or moi tally wounded. One c.f the jiraus was slink, 
the other two psea|i'‘ii. The ••\’ietoi'" had so nianv easiialties 
and was so severely damaged tliat she seems to have bist all iiitc're-t 
in Lamiiis. and iiistcaid came limping into jiort for re])airs.(’) 
The second instance was the defcxit of a squadron uf ideveii Balaiiiiii 
galleys by the II. ('.(D steamer “Nemesis'’ in 18 H. The Balaniiii 
gallevs were long low oj)en boats, something like the A'iking ships, 
and earried di.'i'A men in all. Tlr'y were returning home after a 
sucec'.ssful voyage around Borneo when ttieir ill-fortune brought 
them across the track of the* ” .Nemesis," KEf men and four heavy 
gull'. It Avas the first time tlie Balaniiii had seem a steaiii'liip. and 
thev tried to escai'C. The 'teanier overlianled them, and the 
])iratc's tcMik iiji their position in a hay close to shore. The' action 
hcyian at one in the afternoon, and for live hours the ‘‘ Xenie'is '’ 
steamed slowly up and down their line, ])ouriiig in broadsides of 

(•2) I. A.. ID, S. St. .lohii. 

(.3) I'liiti'il Service .touriial. Part. tit. Pejit. IS.t.V, pp. .“iS Sf). 

(4) IT. C. i. e. “ Tlmiouralile Coiiipaii.A- ’s, ” the letters ahvavs prefi.veil 
to tlie names of shijis in the Kast Inilia < 'oinpany fs navv. 
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;Arapp iiiul canister at only two hundred yards range. Captain 
Mundy. wliu heard the story from the officers of the Memesis ” 
wrote that the pirates fought with splendid courage. Eventually, 
>ix of their galleys heat off a boat attack supported by the steamer’s 
tire and about 9 p.ni. escaped in the gathering dusk. Five were 
taken, and the six which got away had been .so battered that three 
foundered before they reached home.(°) 

Malay piracy — to use a well-known but somewhat misleading 
term — was in Is'l.j a wide-spread and very honourable calling. It 
was the ])rofession not merely of outlaws, but of merchants, noble- 
men. aiul even Sultan^. Its origin is lost in antiquity, but there is 
e\idence that before the arri\al of the Portuguese in the East it was 
a recognised thing for needy raja.s to replenish their treasury bv 
])iratical raids.(“) The geography of the East Indian Islands is 
-0 peculiarly suitable for piracy that the surprising thing would 
have been if it had not existed. The whole of the va«t Archipelago 
is a maze of i>lands dhided hy .straits and gulfs, some of them of 
great size, and others so narrow as to be l)arelv navigable. The 
coasts are lined with den.se mangrove swamps, through which in- 
numerable creeks and rivers afford easy passage into the interior. 
-V more >nitable field of operations cannot be conceived. The 
Malays were a race of .skilled seamen and while their boats were 
lather erude. the iinmberle.ss islands offered secure refuge in ease 
of storm-. The mangroie swamps and rivers, and the countless 
intricate passage- between the islands served alike as hiding-places 
while waiting for their prev and safe refuges in case of defeat. The 
-eas of the .\rehi|ielago aiionnd in shoals and reefs close inshore." 
ami while the pirate gallevs alwavs light in draught and knowing 
ev*-ry f(iot of the wav, negotiated them and disapiieared in the creeks 
anil .-wamps. their heavv European pursuers eitlier ran aground or 
found the water so shallow that they had to give up the chase. 
Once the ]iiratp liad reached the shelter of the .-wamps he wa-s 
-afe. for the war-hiyi’s boats -oon lost all trace of him in the maze 
of waterwavs. I.ittle help was to be had from the inhabitants of 
the country, sim-e mo-t of them were pirates when occasion 
-erved.(’) An interesting lomparison can lie drawn lietween the 
Malay.- and the (ireeks of the Homeric ])eriod. In each case the 
-ame geograjihical features — an archipelago abounding in good har- 
bour- and .safe lurking jdacc^ jiroduoed the same result. 

The advent of Eurojieans probablv gave a great impetus to 
piracy. The subject has nc\cr been properly investigated, but it is 
known that the I’ortngue.-e. and abo\e all the Dutch, totallv dis- 
organized tile very tiourishing native comm-ree which had existed 

(.■)) ^Muiiily. “TIrooke,” II. 3.39-1)7. For other eviiteni-e of the pirates’ 
l ourage v. .1. T. A.. Ill, ‘g-32. f-t. .lohii. 

(li) V. “Sejarah Alalayu,” passim. 

(7) Keppel. “ Alaeanilor. ” 1. 2S1. Temmim-k, “Possessions Neer- 
laiiilaiscs,’’ It, 22.3. < ’rawfuri], “Descriptive Dictionary,’’ 353 anti 

V. infra, 

■Jounnd Mnlnynn Bnniclt [Yol. Ill, Bart, II. 
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for c-entnries. In order to gain a monopolv, the Dutch forbade 
manv of the inlands to carry on any trade while others were allowed 
to bring their merchandise oidy to certain ])ort.s. l?y this means 
ilalays mnst have been ruined. The Itajas too lo'^t a large part of 
their revenues, for then as later the chiefs were merchants as well 
as rulers. It was natural that a race of seamen should try to make 
S’ood their losses by a means so congenial to their adventurous di.s- 
])ositions. (“*) Ev the nineteenth century there were few Eajas who 
did not covertly sup]!ort the [lirates, and give them arms and shelter 
in return for a ^baiv of tlvur ]dunder. “.so that a pirate prau is 
too commonly more welcome in their harbours than a fair trader.’’ 
ilanv went further, and openly -eiit ])iratical fleets to sea.{“) 
Another contributinL! factor wa- tile universal decay of the Malay 
governments, which by 18'3o was going on with alarming rapidity. 
Even if the Sultan wi'hed to check piracy, he was often too feeble 
to do so. I’he pettv chief of a few river-villages set u]> as an in- 
dependent ruler and his sii/erain was too weak to control him. 
'I’o kec]) up his train of ragged followers reipiired money, and since 
u Malay was too proud and indolent to wo-k hard., rev.mue was 
obtained by the easy means of ]>iracy.("’) 

So deeply engrained was piracy in the native character that 
anv '«ea-coast iMalay would engage in it if the opportunity seemed 
favourable. The ordinary Malay trader was merchant and pirate 
hy tuni.s, as opportunity .seiTcd. ('') In this as in so many other 
respects the semi-feudal (onditions jmw ailing in Malaya in the 
nineteenth (eiitury strongly resembled those of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. There i.s a very interesting parallel between the 
native merchants of the .Vrchijwdago ami the English, French 
and Flemish traders of the Channel ports six hundred years ago. 
A^o stigma attached to the career id’ jiiracy; it wa.s an honourahle 
profession, hallowed by antir(uity ('-) and jiatronized hv the 
bluest blood of the East Indian Islands. The natiie attitude to- 
wards it was perfi itlv exjiressed by the views of Datu I>aut, an 
inpiortant Lanun chieftain of North Wc-sf Borneo about liS.-g). 
“In his own view he wa.s no criminal: his ancestors from genera- 
tion to generation had followed the same ])rofes.sion. In fact, 
the Laniins consiiler cruising a.s the ino-t honourable of professions^ 
the only one whirh a gentleman and a chief could jiursiie, and 
would he dee]ily offended if told that they were but robbers on a 
larger .scale .\'otw ithstanding his jirofession, Laut was 

(S) V. Chapter I, J. T. II. X. S,. :!g8-3.1. Lailv Raffles, “Alemoir of 
Ruffles.” .\ppeii(li.x 10. 

(tt) Keiipell. ‘ ‘ -Maeainler. ” I. gsg-HIt. 11, ul., 4S. 11,11. M.S. S Sll. 
<Vaw furil, ‘ • Ilescriiitive Dietionarv ” g.II. 

(10) l.ow “Penang” 21U. \V. E. Ma.wiell,” Piracy in Straits of 

Malacca” in “(Icean Highways.” .Ian. 1873, p. 312-14. 

(11) tv. E. Alaxwell, “Ocean Highways,” .Ian. 1873, pp. 312-14. 
Eaily Raffles, “.Memoir” 48. Templer. Brooke’s Letters,” I. 277. ami v. 
infra. 

(12) B. Pul>., Range, 13. A'ol. 14. Sept. 23, 18.3.', No. 9. 
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a gentleman.” (*•) Precisely the sentiments whieli one would 
have expected from -a Xorman baron of the reign of Stephen. 

By 1825 piracy had become so firmly established that it could 
truly l>e described a.s a great and blighting curse,” a very 
fonnidabl’e and frightful iv-;tem,’' an evil so extensive and for- 
midable that it can he put down by the strong hand alone. </*) 
From Penang to Xew Guinea, and from Java to the Philippines, 
dects of galleys scoured the seas in search of plunder and slaves. 
-V.S with the Mediterranean piratc.s whom Pompey crushed, captives 
were as valuable a prize as merchandi.--e. In Sulu, Brunei, 
Sumatra and other ])hiice.s were great dejiot- where the pirates .sold 
tlieir loot mild bought siip[die'. ('•'■) 

By far the most formidalile were the Lanuiis of Mindanao, in 
the Philipjiines, tlie dreaded ‘‘ Pirate.s of the Lagoon.” The 
Balanini, who lived in a cluster of islands in the Snlu Sea. were 
almo.st equally dangerous. They appear to have been less numerous 
and warlike, and for this reason their ravages were not so e.xteiisive. 
iPith this qualification the following description is equally true of 
both races. The Laiiuns lived on a large lagoon-like bay on the 
island of Jliiidanao. surrounded by impenetrable mangrove-swamps, 
pieri'od by numerous ruiiway.s over which tlieir galleys could he 
drawn to escafie [uirsueiS. Tlic lagoon was defended by many heavy 
batteries, and there M'ere also a large niimher of slips i(>r the 
coiiNtructioii of galleys. Baffles estimated the miniber of their 
warriors at 10. 0(1(1. The IjaiiiiiK also liad 'ettlemeiits in Xorth West 
Borneii, at Taiitoli in ('elehes. in Sulii and at Indragiri in Sumatra, 
at the .Soutlieni end of the Straits of ilalacca. 

Their boats were hnig and narrow, jiropelleil by o irs ami sails, 
and Very swift. .Attached to each fleet were often a number of light, 
fast sjiyJioats. to 'eour tlie seas and liring hack news of ap])roacliing- 
prizes. Tlie gallev' varied from 40 to 100 tons burden and carried 
from 40 to (10 men. The crew was proteited by a breastwork of 
thick jilaiik', and at times hyia, deck of split rattans. Their largest 
galleys were often o\er 100 feet long, and carried 150 men. .\dmiral 
Hunter, who .accompanied the Jainmis on a ( riiise in 1847 disguised 
a.s a Malay, wrote tliat tlie tlagshiji, on whioh he ss riled was !)5 
feet long, with !)0 oar.s, douhle-banked. .She had 5() fighting men, 
and was armed with twelve Idas (a light gun of native manufac- 
ture, more noisy .tliain effective), and a Spanish cighteeii-poiiiider. 

Each galley was armed in somewhat similai* fashion, and also 
carried mii'ket.s. swords, sja-ar', and shields. I’he oars were roweil 
by eajitives. who wiTe treated with great cruelty. They were fed 
principally on rotten rice ajid bad water, and wlien worn out were 

(1.^) Hunter, Adventures of a Xaval (Officer.” sit. 

(14) .1. [. -A.. Ill, 2.'>7, 2(>ll. .S. St. .foliii. 

(1.1) lliid., Sis. Forrest, “Voyage to Xew Ouiiiea.” .lo;). Kei not 
“ M.aeaniler, ’ ’ 1, ‘JS4. v. infra. 

(16) Hunter. “ .A'lventures of a Xaval ftffiepr. ’ ’ 611 . 

Joiiiiiid ^[nhnjnn Bninrh | \’ol. III. Fart. 11. 
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tliro^™ 0Yer-bf>arcl, They were forced to row for lioiirs at a time, 
and when they became exhansted the I^iimns kept them awake by 
rubbing cayenne pepper into their eye^^. 

The Lanun^ had several luiiidred galleys, and sent out fleets 
every year under the comma, nd of an Admiral. Each ship had a 
cajhain and three officers, and the loot was divided according to a 
recognised scale. As a rule the fleets sailed first to Tampa.ssuk, 
their ])rincii)al settlement in North-West-Borneo. There lliey 
<livided into squadrons, which between them covered the whole of 
the Eastern seas. Some circumnac igated Borneo and visited 
t'elebes and A'ew Guinea; others ravaged the coa.sts of Bengal and 
Java: yet others sailed to the East Coast of the Malay reninsula 
jnid the Gulf of Siam; while every yei.ir. in August, September and 
October, the “pirates’ wind’’ brought Lamm squadrons to the 
Straits of Malacca. There they lay in wait for the praus sailing 
to Singapore, and did immeiwe damage. The llhio-Linggit Archi- 
pelago wa.s ravaged with mathematic-.d regidarity. and until anout 
1835 Lanun squadrons sailing through the Str.rits of Malacca 
visited Penang and Kedah. Their shi]>s were even met as far to 
the Korth ns Ilangoon. These eruiscs often la.sted several years, 
3 ind the pirates carried them out according to a definite schedule, 
visiting each part of the Ea.sf Indies at a recognised time. So 
thoroughly "'as this the ease that the Government in its rejiorts 
referred as a matter of eonr.-e to the events of the Lamm sea-son. 
The Pliilipiiines. which kvv neare.-t to Mindanao, ])erhaps suffered 
evien more .st'verely than other parts of the Archipelago. Since 1.58!) 
the Sjianiards had fought a iiumlaT of wars with the Lamins and 
had generally got the worst of it. They claimed suzerainty how- 
ever over thc'in, ajiiiarently c>n the groniid that Spain had formally 
annexed them, and therefore “ i()so dieto’’ they were conquered. 
The Lanuns unfortumUely declined to see the logic of this jxisition, 
and having grc:at contempt for the Spaniards, eou-tautly raided 
even into the liariiour of Manilla itself. 

The damage done by the Lamms and Balanini was iiical- 
<ukiible. To estimate it is imi>o-sil,lc. sim-y they acted on the 
jirineiple of “ spnrlo.s ver'cnkt.” prau would di.sapjiear. Per- 
liajis years later one of the crew might escajic from slavery and 
eventually tell ihis tale in Batavia or Singapore; hut in most eases 
imt a single soul of the whole shiji’s comjliiiv would ever he seen 
again. Villages near the eoa.-t were, al.so ra.ided, and all the 
inhabitant.' kilhat or carried into slaxery. M’holo i-lands in the 
Phio— Lingga Arehijadago were dej)o|iulated in this way. Like 
all the other pirates, the Lamins axoided Eurojuan merchantmen 
and xx-ar.shi])s. although quite a few traders, e-peeially Spaniards, 
fell vietinis to them. They 'had the utmost csuitempt lor tlie Dutch 
gunboats xvhieh jiroteeted the coasts of Borneo. .Java and the other 
]iossc,ssions of Holland. They seem rather to have enjoyed a fight 
with them, and eajitured a fair numher. As late as 1844, Samba.', 
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the principal Dutch port in AVesitern Borneo, was constantly block- 
aded by Lannn isqniadrons. 

Had the Balanini and Lannns made common cause with the 
Malay piratc-s they would have been even more of a menace than 
they actually were. Fortunately however they were the bitter 
enemies of the ]>irates of the Ilhio-Lingga Archipelago, the head- 
f|uarters of ilalay piracy. So intense was their hatred that if 
either were attacking a merchantman and these rivals hove in sight, 
the trader was abandoned while the pirates hastened to engage one 
aiiotittr. i 

Xear Mindanao lie.- a clu'ter of islamls knotvn a.s the Sulu 
Archijvehigo. Sidu, ithe jirincipal town, was a line of houses 
straggling along the shores of a harbour. Thi.s wa^ the coimnercial 
headquarters of the Lanuu' and B.ilanini, the greatest slave-mart 
and thieves’ market in the whole Fast Indian islands. Here the pirate 
tleets returned after their long cruises to sell their slave.s and 
Ijooty and buy supplie.s from the ('hiiuve and Bugis merchant-^ 
who came to it. A tew veiiture-ome Kuropeans also traded there. 
There apjieai'' to he some doubt a.s to wliether the Stilus actuallv 
engaged in ]vii-aey themselves, or whether they merely aided and 
jirofiti d by their friends ainl allie.s the Daiunis. The best authori- 
ties iseein to argue tluit the latter was the ea.se. Hunt, who made 
a long Te]'ort (ui the Stilus to Bailies in ISlo. lived for st.v months 
on the islands, lie contrived to win tile friendship of the leading 
Datus. or chiefs, and had e.xcellcnt opporttinities for gaining infor- 
mation. He reported that the* Siilus wi're arrant cowards. a.nd 
wliile refraining from piracy tliem.selves, equipped the Laiiun 
scjuadroiis, receiving in return io per cent of the booty. Sulu 
■■ is tlie iitu-lcus lof all the jiiratieal hordes in the seas, the heart’s 
blood that nouri.slu's the whole, and sets in motion its most distant 
members.” ilunt gave a eery graphic jiicture of the keen activity 
which prevailecl in this dtui of thieves. “ Not a day pas.se> without 
the arrival or deqiarture of at h*ast twelve to liftcen praus.” During 
th<‘ .si.v months hi> was there he heard of the etipture of twenty- 

(17) .T. I. A., S. St. .John, 2r,1..74, .1. I. Ill, 581-88; 629 36; TV, 

■15-.53; 144-62; 400 - 1 ( 1 ; 617-28; 734-46. iVnon. 8. St. John, “Info in the 
Forests of the Far East.” I, 239; II, 239-40. Lady Baffles, “Memoir.” 
63. ( rawfurd, “ Deseriptive Dictionary,” 214, 354-.55. Belcher, “Cruise 

of the Samaraiifr, ” I, 135-4.5, 202-70, and passim. II. St. John, “Indian 
-Archipelago.” II, 111-12, 116-33, 136-42. Hunter “.Adventures of a Naval 
Officer.” 60. and passim. Moor. “Notices of the Indian Archipelago.” 98. 
Command Paper (13.51) of 18.51, pp. 12-18, A'ol. T,VI, Part 1. Brooke’s 
report on Piracy cndoised by Kcppcl in the highest terms (Keppel, “Dido,” 
11. 134-.51.ed. of 1847). J. Hunt, “Keport on Sulu, 1815” in Malayan 
Aliscellanies,” I, 73-83. Karl. “Eastern Seas” 312-14. S. 8. K., A'ol. 159, 
Jan. 30, 1829, Long and valuable report by Presgrave, Kesident Councillor 
of Singapore H. Pub., Kange 13, A'ol. 14; Sept. 23, 1835, Nos. 613. Com- 
mand Paper | 1976] of 1854-55, pp. 142-50. (A'ol. XXIX). 
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seven or tweiity-eijrlit ships, including a Spanish brig, tiic kidnap- 
ping of 1000 natives from the Phili^vpines, and sundry murders and 
minor piracies. (''*) 

After the Lanuns and Balanini the most important pirates were 
the Malays. Pormerly they liad been t.lie most dreaded pirates 
of the Archipelago; but in the nineteenth century they hacl sadly 
degenerated from the lofty tradition of their ancestors. ( ) The 
great centres of Malay ])iracy were within tlie Dutch sphere of 
influence. They wen’ the Carimon 1 lands, the lihio-Lingga Archi- 
[lelago, near the Southeni entrance of the Straits of Malacca, and 
Gal.ing. Galang, an Pland to the South of the Straits of Singapore, 
was a miniiatnre Sulu, the Malay.s’ ])rincipal market for the .«ale 
of tshives and l,o( ty. Pirate settlements were aPo >cattpred all 
along the Sumatran coa-t as far a.s .\chin. and m every state of the 
Peninsulia from Trengganu on the Ea.st to Kedah on tlie West. 

The Lingga Sultan (the Dutch protege who ruled the island 
])ortion of the Empire of Johore) was strongly suspected both 
by the Dutch and British of tacitly encouraging piracy, ccen if he 
did not share in the spoils. His great court-officials openly sui)poit- 
ed it, equip])ing the Malay fleets in return for P>0 per cent jirolit 
on their outlay. The Sultans of the different states of Sumatrt 
and the Penin.sula also aided the jiirates in return for a share of 
their booty, the mo-t notorious oitemh'r in the British sjihcrc 
being the Bugis Sultan of Selangor. The Singapore Sultan. 
Bailies’ nominee, and the Temeiiggong of d chore were strongly 
susjiected both liy British and Dutch otlicials of being deeply 
implic-atrd. This was the Temcnggcng who in lS-13-48 rendered 
great services to the British in sup])res.sing jiiracy. and wa.s warmly 
liefeiidi'd by Gocernor Butterworth again.-t the aspersions cast 
upon his character. Po.-'silily he was a much maligned man, perha^>s 
be had .seen the error of bis ways; in the thirties at any rate otli- 
cial.s and merchants alike , strongly suspected him. although they 
could never obtain definite j)roof. 

There seems some reason to believe that pirate praus were 
fitted out in Singapore itself, and that many piratus were accustoimd 
to vi.sit it Avhen not engaged in profetssional duties. Ihttle could 
Ix! done to prevent this, as Singaiiore was a free ]x>rt, and had 
not the elaborate system of regi.'-tration 'aiiid control which enabled 
the Dutch officials to ascertain fairlv accurately the real character 
of trading-])raus. It is ]>robable that arms and supplies were 
sometimes obtained at Singajiore. and that the pirates had spies 
in the port who sent them information when a rich prize wa.s about 
to sail. Many respectable traders morwver could not resist the 

(IS) “ Malayiiii Miscell:iiiie.s. ” ,T. Hunt. “Report to RafSes on Sulu, 
ISl-o, I, 16-88. ifoor Notices of the Imlian Arehipetago. ’ ’ .AppeiiiUx, 30-.5. 
Palrymple, “Oriental Repeortory,” I, 499-.')77. Hunter, “.Adventures of 
a Naval Officer’’ 824-26. 

(19) t'rawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary.’’ 3.54. 

ltl2o] Roijdl Asiidic Society. 
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Tpmj)tation to ea})turp another prau it" they .-^aw a favourable oppor- 
tunity. Sinee the earg'o was tlieu sold as their own, and no ineon- 
A’enient witnesses were left, it was very difficult to convict them of 
]»iraey. 

It wa.'i believed that the Malay pirates had between 300 and 400 
prau.s. Their Ijuats were smaller and usually carried fewer men 
than the I.anun ^alleys; hut they were suffioently powerful to 
oiprcome most native traders e.xcept the large Chinese junks. The 
])raus were generally of from six to twenty tons, propelled hy oars 
and ''ails and armed with lelas (native cannon), or swivel-guns, 
iii'iially of small calil'.re, muskets, swords, and sjiears. The crews 
Varied from thirty or les^ to eighty or a hundred; and each vessel 
was under the command of a Panglima (fighting-man') and 
two inntes. The spoil was divided between the crew and the Eaja 
who had lent monev to tinance the cruise according to a recognised 
schedule. The galleys were extremiely fa.st, and attached to each 
squadron were a numlier of smaller and faster spy-boats carrying 
only a few men apiece. The MuJay pram were less dangerous than 
the Lanuii galleys, and the Malay.s themselves were neither so 
hrave nor so daring as the Pirates of the Ijagoon.” 

Occasionally a warship w(ndd burn a few Malav villages, or 
would hapi)en upon a pirate squadron too far off-shore to make good 
its es('aj)e. Such incidents however did little more than give a 
]>lea'ural)le zest to a very profitable occupation. The M.days carried 
on their piracy in accordam-e with a well-arranged schedule. A 
few month.s were .'pent in fishing and repairing the galleys; hut 
when the sea.son of favourable winds .a.rrived. each island and river 
'ent out its slnps. In s(juadrons of ten to twenty praiis they cruised 
along the whole coast of the Malay Peninsula from Trengganu to 
Kedah, and al.-o visited Bangka and .lava. The Dinding Islands, 
in the Straits of Mahieea, were a favourite resort. 

Penang received animal attention from the date of its founda- 
tion. and the (urates liiiilt \ilhiges on the neighbouring islands, 
and ill Kedah and Perak. Penang’s trade suffered severely, and 
in 1826 raids were .'till frequently made into the harbour at night 
to cajiture (iri.'Oiiers for sale at (ialang. As late as 1830 the pirate 
'qniidroii' on their return home from their annual cruise were 
acciistomecl to 'ail through the middle of the hartiour, between 
Penang and Province Welle.'ley. It saved them the trouble of 
rowing around the island. 

The foundation of Singa|)ore eventually eaust'd the downfall 
of the Malay pirates, tint for many years it actually increased their 
pro'jierity. 'File island wa' 'o couveiiiently situated in the midst 
of their .'etth nieiitt- that no h»ng and toil'ome voyage' were neces- 
'ary la-fore they re.ulied the scene of O[)eratioiis ; and the war- 
sliiii' at the. di'jiosal of the Straits Government were so few ami 
ineffective that they could afford little (iroteetion to the trading 
jirau'. Aati\e traders generally .siilecl Icy themselves, or in groujis 

■foiniiiil Miihiyiin Hnuiili | Vol. 111. Part, II. 
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of three or four, jo that they were easily overpowered by the 
pirates, whose squadrons were made up of ten or twenty, and 
sometimes double that number of praus. Large fleets of Malay. 
Balanini and Laiiun })irate< swarmed in the Straits, or lay in wait 
at Point Eumenia and other place.s ela<e to Singapore. As late 
as 1835 attaeks were actually made by daylight on boats plying 
l>etweeii the shore and shijxs lying at anchor at the mouth of the 
harbour. Many vessels were captured when barely out of sight of 
the town. The native merchants .sutfered immense loss, and the 
situation grew steadily worse as the years jiassed. lilany praus v, ere 
afraid to visit Singapore because of the danger; and by 1830 the 
Straits Government seriously feared that the native trade must 
eventually become extinct. (-") A Malay of Singapore could nut 
“ set out on a voyage to the hack of the Island (of Singa[K)re) .... 
without risk of being robbed and kill'''d.”(-' ) 

After al out 1840 the native trade of the Straits Settlements 
began to suffer from a new enemy, tlie ( 'hine.se. Before this date 
only isolated ca-sc.s occurred ; l)ut at the very time when the Lanun 
ancl Malay iiirates were lieing suipiipressed, the attaeks of the 
Ghine.se rapidly increased. While they usually c-onfined then- 
operations to tlieir own cO'.’,.'t or to the Gulf of Siam, they were 
frequently met with a.s far South as the neighbourhood of Singapore. 
After 1860 their attai-ks gradually ceased. 

The Chinese were more dangerous to native traders than 
the Malays or Ls'.inuius. although in point of courage they wore 
much inferior. Their shi])' were much larger, however, and carried 
heavier guns and stronger eixAvs. The typical i>irate junk wa.s 
from TO to 150 tons, with anvtliing u|> to '15 eaui on. and 100 to 
"ElO men. Their largest boats were of -100 tons. Many renegade 
Eurojiean seamen served a.- gunners and officers, whereas with 
scarc-ely a single e.xeeidion the Lanun and Malay galleys were 
manneil entirely liy natives. Owing to these advantages the Chinese 
captured not onlv native tiader.-, lint even manv Kuropean vessels. 

^ 

(20) 8. 8. R., Vol. Hi: S, IS'iO. S, 8. K.. Vol. Uo: Xov. o, 

1S2S. 8.8. R.. Vol. ,|;ni. 20, B, Puh., Range 12, Vol. oo; Oct. 

19, 1830, Nos. 2-9. B. Pub., Range 12, Vo!. oS : Pel). 1, 18.31, Nos. 3-2K 

A^ol. o9. April 12, 1S31. No. H. B. Pub., Range 13. Vol. 1-1: 8ept. 23, 
1835, Nos. 6-13.' B. Pub., Range 13. Vol. 2(1: Oct. 19. 1836, No. Bb 

“iloiiiteur dcs Jndes Orientales, ^ ^ 1846-47, Vol. T, 195-97, 231, 268-76. 33(1. 
Be Groot. Ladv Raffles, “Memoir” 48. Begbie, “ Malav Peninsula” 
263-68, 273. .1. I. A.. II, 3ir>-2o. Hoisfield: *622 J. R. Logan. Tbid., Ill, 

581-85. Anon. Moor. “Notices of the Indian Archipelago.” 243, 259, 272. 
Anderson “Malay Peninsula,” 174-75. Wilkinson, “Malay Papers: 
History of the Peninsula.” 64. Oslmru “Quedah.” 86. Pari, “ Pastel n 
Seas ^^*384-85. 

(21) J. r. A., HI, 464. Anon. 

(22) “(’hinese Repository,” III, 6S-S2. ( rawfurd “Descriptive 

Dictionary 355. India Political and Poreign ( 'onsultatioiis. Range, 200^ 
Vol. 40; Oct. 7, 18.53, Nos. 137-42, and v. references to N'ote 23. 

1925] Roijnl Asiniic Societi/. 
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Tile siii)])res-<ion of ( liine«> pir.icy belongs to the history of 
Hongkong rather than to that of the Straits Settlements. Although 
the eoa.st of ('hina had been notorious for piracy from time im- 
memorial, it was not until the nineteenth century that European 
goverunlent^ jiaid much attention to it. The change wa-s due 
to the increase of tlieir commerce with the Orient. Great 
Britain wa.s the power mainly responsible for the suppression of 
('hinese jiiracy. Her trade with t'hina was much larger than that 
of any other nation, and the commerce of Hongkong suffered 
•■'CVerely from Chinese pirates in the early yeans of its history. 
Fleets of from 20 to 100 junks infested the neighbouring waters. 
From about ItflD onwards the British China squadron made constant 
expeditioms again.st the jiirates and destroyed several hundred 
ve'^.sels. Owing to these attacks Chine.^^e piracy was finally sup- 
jmssed, although even at the jiresc nt day isolated cases are not un- 
known. ll'ith the destruction of the pirates’ fortresses and fleets 
their squadrons gradually ceased to appear in the waters of the 
Archijx‘lago.(-^j 

Piracy wa.s also carried on in many other {'arts of the 
Archijielago. the Moluccas, Celebes and Xew Guinea, for e.xample. 
The We.st ('cast of Borneo was notorious in the early jiart of the 
nineteenth century. By 1835 however Holland had brought under 
her control Sambas and all tlie otlier West Coast states except 
Brunei, and within her sphere piracy was practically at an end. 
(-■‘) The natives of these islands confined tlieir ojierations largely 
to their own neighbourhood, and their depredations affected British 
trade only in a minor dc'grc'e. The jirincipal sufferer from them 
WHS Hollatid, .so that in a hi.story of the Straits Settlements they 
can be ignored. During the period 1824 to 186? the five races 
of iiir.ites with whom the British came in contact were the Laiiuns, 
and Balanini the Malays. tJie Chine.se, and the Sea-Dayaks of 
Brunei in Aorth M'est Borneo. The lattcw were local pirates of 
a pec-uliarly dangerous kind, and are dealt with in the chapter 
on the work of Bajah Brooke. 

Some ditferenev' of opinion exists whether the Bugis of Cedebes 
Were jiirates during the nineteenth century. At an earlier date 
they certainly were so, and Crawfurd considered that they still 
practised it.(-’') His opinion is .supported by a few isolated cases 
in the Straits Settlements archives, and by the account of Dalton, 

(28) P. P., H. of ('. Xo. 739 of 18.50, p. 2. (Vol. LV). P. P., II. of 
I'., Xo. 149 of t.S.51, pp. 2 .3, (Vol. LVI, pt. 1). ITiinesc Reposltorv: passim, 
.and p.speciallv T, 1.59, 24.S, 3H1 : Ilf, fi2-G8: tV, .522: V, .3.38, 3.84: X, 291, 
.5]Ci: XI, 184': XII, .5(5, .3:5.5: XV, 32(5, 400: XVI. 208 , 4(52, .509, .514: XVII, 
320, 372, ;544, (5.51: XVI IT, .5.5,8-()0, (511-13. XIX, 162-6.5. Temminck. 
“ P(j.«H(.ssions Xc'crkinilaises : ” JI, 443-44. Huutc.r, “Earlier Adventures’’ 
130, 138. Hill .MS. S. 29, 86.5, 901-33. Keppel, “.V Sailor’s Life’’ 11, 114. 

(24) C rawfurd, “Descriptive Dietioiiarv ’ ’ 3.54. H. St. .Tohn, “Indian 
.Arvlujielago, ’ ’ passim. Teniminek, “Possessions Xeerkindaises. ’ ’ III, 67, 
241-43. .Moor. “ Xotic es of the Indi.an Arehipedago, ’ ’ 23-28, 101. 

(2.5) Crawfurd, “ De.se ri Jit ive Dictionary.’’ 7.5. 

/oii.nnl Mtiliiyiin Bntnrh [Vol. HI, Bart, 1 f. 
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ail Englishman who sjw'iit. some time in their settlements on the 
Eastern Coast of Borneo in Crawfurd however was 

speaking from liearsay, and the government of the Straits after 
examination of Dalton appears rather to have doubted the truth 
of his story. (‘D Eurthermore the various books written by 
Europeans living in the East Indian Islands never spoke of the 
Bugis as pirates. ^Moreover. Earl, who from h s various voyages in 
the Arehijielago, knew tlieni well, warmly defended them against 
the charge. {-D From the evidence which is available it would seem 
that during the period 1824 to 18GT the Bugis did not engage in 
jiiracy. Instead they devoted themselves to trade, and were the 
most important native merchants in the whole East Indian IslaiuD. 

U^ntil after 183.1 the total suppression of pirai-y wa.s regarded 
by many well-in formed authoritk’s as impos.sible. In spite of 
every effort, it was actually on the increase. Yet within twenty- 
tive years, between 1835 and 1860, Malay piracy was almost ended, 
while even the I^uiuns and Balaniiii were far kss of a scourge 
than they had been. The jiroblem was sohed by two means— the 
tLse of steamships and the repeated destruction of the pirate strong- 
holds. In the days of sailing ships the suppression of jiiracy was 
almost impossible, for .ships of the line, frigates, etc., were of little 
use. Their great height and towering masts made them visible 
long before they sighted the long, low galleys of their quarry, 
and .sent every pirate for miles scurrving for shelter amongst the 
islands and swamps. Only if they chanted tijion a pr.in too far 
from land to reach it had they much chance of cajituring it. Even 
then, if the tvind fell, the galley often o.scajied by rowing, while the 
meii-of-wars’ boats were left toiling hoiK*lessly astern. On many 
oeoasion the pirates attacked and jilundered traders in full view 
of a warship, helplessly becalmed a^id unable to assi.'-t. As to the 
small, swift gunboats which were used extensively hy Spain, IlollaiicI 
and Oreat Britain, in too many eases they seem to have iieoii 
ornamental incompetents. They had sails, and occasionally oars, 
and were armed with one or two heavy gnus. The crews were 
generally natives — sometimes ex-pirate.s — although the c-aptain was 
often a European. In projiortion to their number and co.st they 
were singularly ineffective, because their native erew,s coukl not 
be depended on to tight w'elL("'’) 

(26) Moor, “X'otu'es of the Indian .Archipelago.” 15-29. 

(27) B. Pub., Kange 12, Vol. ,58; Feh. 1, 1831, Xoa. 3, 4, 24-26. 

(28) Earl, ‘‘E.astcrn 8eas.” 389-91. 

(29) Ibid., Crawfurd, ‘‘Descriptive Dictionary,” 75. v. chapter 
on Trade. 

(30) It is difficult to give exact references for this opinion, but it is 
the general imiiression which one obtains from the countless reports in the 
Straits Settlements Kccords, the Bengal Public and Political Consultations, 
and the works of Keppel, Brooke, De Groot, etc., e. g. Osborn, ‘‘Quedah” 
20. J. I. A., IV, 160-61, 401-2. Anon. 

1925] Eoyal /Isi'aftc Society. 
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With the !id\xjit of the steani<hip in 1833-37 a new era began, 
for it wa.s small and ineonsj)ieuoiLs, and no longer at the mercy 
of a favonrahle wind. AVithin a few years there was a marked 
decline in the number of piracies committed. Brooke expressed 

the situation exactly when he wrote; — ‘‘A small .‘-teamer 

would do more toward.s the su])pression of piracy than half-a-dozen 
sloo})s of war.”('") 

It was also found essential to exercise a steady, remorseless 
])re-.-;ure ujjon the piratt^s by constantly destroying their strongholds 
and rawaging their country. The sinking of a few praus, or the 
occasional burning of a village, had no lasting effects. The houses 
— built of palm-logs and branches — could be rebuilt almost as 
quickly a.s they were burned ; and when the j)irates found that a 
repetition of the offence brought no renewal of the punishment, 
they soon recovered their old audacity. When however a recurrence 
of piracy brought re[)eated and whole.sale de.struction upon them 
they soon decided that freebooting wa> too dangerous to be continu- 
ed. A i)erfect example of the application of this principle was the 
.success of Brooke atul the British navy in destroying Lanuii and 
Sea-Dayak piracy in Borneo. (‘-) With all his humanity Eajah 
Brooke was convinced that the sujiprcssion of piracy, could be 
brought about “ otdy by steadily acting agaimsf every pirate 
hold. AA’ithout a continued and determined series of operations 
of this .sort, it is mv conviction that even the most sanguinary and 
fatal onslaughts will achieve nothing beyond a ])reseut and temporary 
g(X)d, Tlie impression on the nati\e mind is not sulKciently lasting. 
Their old impulses and habits return with fresh force; they forget 
their heavy retrilnitioii ; and in two or three years the memory 
of them is almost entirely ell'aced. Till jiiracy lie completely sup- 
pre.-sed, theie must be no relaxation. “When these com- 
munities lose more than they gain by piracy, and feel piracy i.s 
like sitting on a barrel of guiijiowder with a lighted match in the 
hand, then, and tlien only, they will discontinue it. Heretofore 
the effort'- to ])ut down piracy have been de.sultcry and inctfic- 
tive.’'( ‘■‘1 

The .siij)pre>v'ion of piracy in the East India Islands was due to 
the Briti.'h, Dutch and Spanish. The Spaniard.s mav be dismissed 
ill a few word'. Their efforts were confined to jirotcetiiig the 
l’hilip|iines against the Lanuns, a task in which they W'cre fairly 
.siicce."fiil. (■'•' ) They aho scored .several notable .successes. In 
It-IS they expelled the Balaniiii trom their islands although this 

(ol) 1’. 1’., Borneo, 1S4G. “A Selection from Papers Eelating to 
Borneo.’’ p. HI. 

(42) V. chapter on Brooke, and for the statement of the principle, 
JJe (Iroot, “Moiiiteur ties Indes/' l>S4(i-l:7. 1. 271-276. 

(44) Keppel, “Dido/' Jl, 246, 

(4.4) Tentpler, “Brooke's I,.etters. " 11, 110. 

4.44) Keppel, “Life/' II, lOS. 

Jijwniil Mnlnijun Brunch [\'ol. Ill, I’Hrt, II. 
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vivtorv was to a ounsiderahlo extent nnllifieil by the f,u-t that many 

of them went elsewhere ami for inaiiv vear.s eontimied their raid'. 

(. 0 ) 

A few year.s later the Spaniards (-a.ptured Sulii, and there- 
upon aiinouneed that they had eon<iiiered the whole Siilu Archi- 
pelago. In point of faet tlitir conquest appear.' to have been 
limited j)ractically to the town it.self. since the Sultan and his 
followers retreated to the hills, and for many years continued their 
resistance. As late as about 1880 the Spanish soldiers did not dare 
to stray outside the walls of their fortre". It was however a great 
blow to the Lanuns that they no longer jiossessed a trading-centre 
where they could .sell their booty and obtain supplies. Gradually 
moreover the Spaniards extended their sw.iy over the Sulu Archi- 
pelago and Mindanao and the Lanun raid.s dwindled away into 
insignificance.!"') 

The work of the Dutch was nnuli more inij)ortant, and on 
the whole they seem to have done more towards the suppression 
of j)ir.u-y in the East Indian Island.s than any other nation. Their 
efforts were directed mainly towards the jirotccticn of their own 
commerce, a duty which they performed much more systematically 
and efficiently than the British. They had always far more 
warshipis in the Archij)elago than Great Bnt.iin. Between 18111 
and 1830 the government of the Straits Settlements had only a few 
gunboats and schooners, with occasionally a larger ship from the 
Company’s or the Boyal navy. Between 1830 and 1840 the Straits 
marine was increased; a steam'hi}> wa.' sent out in 1837. and ships 
from the China squadron made i)er;oilical cruises. In 1841 the 
British Government finally realised tliat pir.u'v could only l)e put 
down if warship' made regular, instead of ou-a.'innal voyages In the 
Archipelago. From this time at least one and sometinie.s several 
men-of-war were stationed there, 'along with one or more of the 
Company’s steamships. There were oeeasions however when the.'e 
.sliip.s had to he withdrawn for service in China, and the Straits 
Settlements were left with only a few gunboat' to protect their 
trade. Dutch commerce on the other hand was alw.iys protect- 
ed by a large flotilla of gunboats and siuall scbonncrs which patrol- 
led the coasts of their possessions, as well as by a powerful .squadron 
a larger vessels. In 1848 for example wdien the British had about 
two steamers and two 'ailing 'hi])s in the Archipelago the Dutch 
had nine of the former and twenty-four of the latter. 

' (iti) J. P. 1-’.. Kange, lU.S, Vol. 32: Aug. 12, 1 S 4 S, Xo. 204, B. Pub., 
Range, 13, Vol. tit*: April 12. 1S4S, No. 22, ami v. infra. 

(37) Ht. John, *‘Life in the Far East,^* IT, 242. J. R. A. S. S. B., 
XXI, 96. Treacher. Pryer, *‘Deea<le in Borneo. 113, 120. 

(3S) Keppel, “Life/' II, li»S. S. S. R., 139: -Ian. 20, 1^29. 

(39) “American Historical Review.^ Jan. I8t*9, pp. 2.56, 260-61, 
H. M. Stephens, v. infra. 

(40) “ Moniteur des Tinles.^' 1846-47, Vol. I, 240, 267, 319. De Groot. 
Ihhl.,lS4S-49. TI, Pt. ii. p. 1. 

1025] Koijal Asiatic Society. 
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The reasons for the dis])arity between the fleets of Great 
Britain and Holland is easy to understand. The East India 
Company was unwilling to incur heavy expense for a settlement 
from which after 1833 it derived no revenue. The Eoyal Xavy had 
so many calls u])on it that it could not spare enough ships to 
police a distant and by no means the mo.st imiiortaot fleld of 
British interests. Holland on the contrary had few colonial posses- 
.sions of importance outside the East Indian Islands, and it was 
therefore natural that the greater part of her navy on overseas 
.service .should be concentrated there. Considering the vast extent 
of her empire in the Archipelago, the a.stonishing thing is not 
that she bad so many warships, but so few. 

The Dutch methods for combatting piracy were four in number. 
They hept up a fairly regular jiatrol of their coast.s, and sometimes 
protected prau.s by forming them into convoys under a guard of 
war.ships. They comjielled native rulers to sign treaties promising 
not to give aid to pirates; but they found that it was far easier 
to obtain these agreements than to compel tlieir oli.servance. The 
Dutch also enforced an elaborate code of regulations jirescribing the 
.size, build, armament and crews of praus, to prevent pirates from 
masquerading as traders. La.^tly, the Dutch made periodical al- 
though somewhat desultory expeditions against the pirate settle- 
ments within the limits of their empire. They rarely attacked 
piratical areas outside their own sphere of influence. Especially 
before 1843 the number of exjieditions made by Holland greatly 
exceeded those of the British. By these means piracy was gradually 
put down in Celebes, the Moluccas, Dutch Borneo, the Khio-Lingga 
Archi];clago, and .Sumatra, In the two last-mentioned places a 
large .diare of the credit lielongs to the British. There was 
however never any ett'ectual co-operation between the British and 
Dutch navies, although the Treaty of 1824 had intended that they 
should work together. De.spite several efl'orts to carry it out there 
was no common plan of operations, and the British and Dutch 
attacks on the jurates were independent of one another. (^-) 

Great Britain was entirely responsible for the destruction of 
jiiracy in the Malay Peninsula, while she also deserves a very large 
share of the credit for its sujipression in the Ehio-Lingga Archi- 
jwiago and the Sumatr.ui states bordering on the Straits of 
Alaiacca. 'through the ettorts of Brooke and the navy Sea-Dayak 
piracy in Brunei was entirely jiut down, and the Lanuns of North- 
West Borneo w ere driven out and reduced to insigiiiiicance. More- 
o\fr ...iich heavy j)uni.-?hment was inflicted upon roving squadrons 

(41) “Mdiiitrur (Irs Iiule.s (Iricntales, ” 1846-47: A’ol. I, l.u9-61, 196- 
204, 230-41, 319-20, 330: De (iroot. Ibirl., 1S47-4S: I, 1.5, 32-43— De Groot. 
.1. I. A„ 111. 629-36: IV, 45.53; 144-62; 400-10; 617-28; 734-46: Anon. 

.loin “Indian Archipchigo.” II, 186-88; 195, 204, 213. S. S. E., 
132: Feb. 13, 1830. R. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 44: Dec. 4, 1.843, Xos. 11-13. 

(42) Ki jippl, “ Maeander.’’ I, 252-53. “Monitcur cles Indes Orieu- 
talea,” 1846 47: I, 235, 238. De Groot. 
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of Lamms and Bakniui tliat they gave up cruising near the Malay 
Peninsula. And finally. Great Britain, far more than any other 
nation, n-as responsible for the suppression of Chinese piracy. 

In 1835 however no one could have foreseen that vithin a 
generation piracy would sink into insignificance. The Straits of 
Malacca swarmed with pirates, ilalay, Lanun and Balanini, and 
their fleets infe.-^ted the tvaters near ^Malacca, Singajiore and Penang. 
There were pirates in fleets, and in single praus, pirates in big 
hundred-oared galleys, pirates in small galleys, ])irates in row-boats, 
and solitary pirates in tiny .skiffs. Tbe great pirate mart at Galaiig 
did a flourishing trade in booty and captives, many of whom had 
been kidnapped from Penang. The Southern part of Province 
Wellesley was uninhabited becau>e no man dared to live there 
lest he should be captured and sold into slavery. Praus were 
comstantly taken almost within sight of port, and the pirates were 
very rarely captured. In 182t!, for example, tbe Eesident Councillor 
of Singapore reported that he rei'eived constant accounts ” of 
the los-s of trading-praus. “ The shores and islands between thi.s 

and Malacca are infested with piratical prau.s as soon as a 

native sail ap})ears they as.sail their prey, wliieh is seldom able to 
make any effectual resistance.” (■'") The records of Penang and 
Malacca are full of similar reports. (■‘■‘I 

The Government of the Straits Settlements was cpiite unable 
to protect native trade or, except in very rare cases, to capture the 
pirates, owing to the ridiculous inadequacy of its naval force. In 
1824 the largest warship at Penang wa.s a small schooner, the 
“Jessy,” unfit for further service, and the Council therefore asked 
the Supreme Government to send it a warship and four gunboats. 

The gunboats did not arrive for over a year. The experi- 

ment was made at Singa[)orc in 1826 of arming a few fast praus, 
but the attemjjt to check piracy by this means was a failure. (^‘) 
The II. C. Cruiser “Hastings” tvas stationed in the Straits from 
1826 to 1828, when it was replaced until 1831 by the yacht 

(43) S. S. K., Ill; Scj>t. 8, 1820. 

U-f) S. S. K., 67: Oi-t. 7, ISIS. Iliid., 77, Nov. 16, 1820. Ibid. 

S3: Hcpt. 21, ISIS. Ibid., S6; Julv 11 and .Aug. 29, ls22. Ibid., 94: April 

I. 1 .and Alav 27, 1824, Ibid.. 9.1: June 14, 1S24. Ibid., 96: Dee. 10. 1824. 

Ibid., 99; jan. 12, Feb. 16, March 5, March M, 1S2.1. Ibid., 101: May I, 
182.1. Ibid., 102: June and .luly 29, 1825. Ibid., 104 : Oct. 19, 182.'5. Ibid., 
10.1; Dec. 10, 182.5. Ibid., lOS: Feb. 2, March and April 21, 1826. D)id., 
111. Seiit. 14, 1826. Ibid., 112: Dec. 4, 1S26. Ibid., 115: Jan. 2 and Jan. 
17, 1827. Ibid., 118; Sept. 20, 1827. Ibid., 119: Xov. 15. 1827. Ildd., 

144: Sept. 3, 1828 and pa^.s’.m. Ibid., 157: -Aug. 30, Sept. 3, and Dec. 

II, 1828. Ibid., 109; March 11. Is29. Ibid.. 184; April 21, 1829. B. Pol., 
Range 123, Yol. -59; ilarch .5, 1.824. No. 49. The above are only a fen of the 
entries in the Straits Settlements Records referring to piracy during this 
period. 

(45) B. S. and P,, Nov. 19, 1824. 

(46) S. S. R., 100: Jan. 28, 182.). Ibid., 112: Sept., 21, 1826. Ibid., 
123; July 21, 1828. 

(47) S. S. R., 112: Dec. 7, 1.826. Idid., 195; June 17, 1S29. 
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“ Xerei<le.”(^’^) The records make no mention of any captures 
made by these vessels. In 1831 the Straits Settlements had only 
three small shi])s for the ]>roteetion of trade, the largest, the 
schooner “Zephyr,” being only 84 toiis.('“’) The Straits Govein- 
ment in its despatches^ to India fraiikly admitted its potverlessness> 
In 1828 for example it spoke of the marine as “ totally inefficient ” 
for the protection of trade. In 18'3i() Murchison, the Resident 
Councillor of Singajiore, pointed out that the navy in the Strait.'; 
had always been too weak to do more than ])rotect the harbours and 
the waters immediately adjacent. (’“) 

The most striking characteristic of the despatches of the Straits- 
Government before about 183.j i.s their tone of hopelessness. It 
was taken for granted that to exlirjiate ])iracy, or even effectually 
to check it, was utterly hopeles-s except at an expense which the 
Gomjiany would never sanction. Piracy was rapidly increasing, 
and by 1829 the )Straits Government was afraid that the native trade 
of Singapore wouhl eventually become extinct, because praus would 
be afraid to take the risk of sailing to it. The seven years between 
1828 and 1830 were the zenith of Malay and Lanun piracy in the 
Straits of Malacca. ('■-) 

Before dealing with the attacks on the pirates between 1830 
and 1840 reference must be made to the occupation of the Dinding 
Islands in 1826. The district now known collectively as The 
Dindings is com[iose<l of Pangkor and some smaller islands in 
the Straits of Malacca, and a tract of land on the mainland of 
Perak ojiposite. The island-; had long been notorious as “the 
chief haunt of all the pirates who come from the Southward,” and 
a favourite hiding-place while w.aiting for their prey. (•’’) The. 
nominal ruler, the Sultan of Perak, was jtowerless to suppress 
the jiirate.s, who were doing great damage to hi.s trade, and in 1826. 
he voluntarily olfered to ceile the islands to the Company. He 
asked it to place a garrison there, and drive out the pirates. The 
Burney Treaty with Siam had established Perak as an independent 
•state and there was no question a-; to the Sultan’s right to grant 
the territory. The Comjiany therefore accepted his otter; but no 
British force was Rationed on the islands until after the Treaty 
of Pangkor in 1874. (•'"*) 

(48) lljiil., 112: Sept. 21, l.S2t>. B. Bull., Range 12, Vol. 37: July 
31, 1S2>1. Ibid. Vol .39; April 12, 1831, No. 0. 

(49) Ibid. 

(30) .S. S. R., 137: Sept. .3, 1S2S. 

(31) B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 33: Oet. 19, 1S30, Xos. 2-9. 

(32) S. S. K,, 137: Sept. 3, ls2s. Ibid., 139: .Ian. 20, 1,S29. B. Pub.,. 
Kaiige 12, Vol. 53: Oct. 19, 1830, Nos 2-9. Ibid., Vol. 39: April 12, 1831, 
No. 6. 

(33) S. S. R., .S3: passim. Ibid., 103: Bept. 1.3, 1823. ibid., 108: 
April 10 and 21, 1820. Ibid., 139: N'ov. 2, 1826. 

(.34) Ibid., 103: Sept. 1-3, 1825. Ibid., 139: N'ov. 2 and 13, 1826, 
Aitchison, “Treaties.” 1. 407. 
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In 1830 the British navy at last appeared in Malayan waters. 
H. M. S, “ Southampton ” cruised in the Straits of Malacca, and 
her boa.t.s together with the Straits gunboat Diamond ” routed 
a fleet of some thirty jiirate jiraus after several hours fighting. 

In 1833 H. M. S. “Harrier” destroyed a notorious pirate settle- 
ment at Durian, an island south of the Straits of Singapore. ('") 
Al'ith these two exceptions no etfectivc mea.sures were taken by 
the government until 183.1. In 1831 the Bugis merchants of 
Singapore complained to the Besident Councillor of the ^upine- 
ness of the Company, as compared witli llollind, ]iointing out 
that a fleet of twenty-two large galleys, then cruising off the 
Johore coast, had in a few days cajitured seven praus. They in- 
formed him that unless there were a change of policy th.ey would 
be comjielled to abandon their voyages to Singapore. ) The 
records for 1832 are full of accounts of praus being captured. In 
August of tb.it year pirates cliased a trading prau into the very 
entrance of Singapore harbour. ) The Chinese of Singapore 
suffered .some heavy losses, and in May 1832 the government allowed 
them to tit out at their own expeu'e four large boat.s to attack the 
])irates lurking outside the harbour. They 'Ucceeded in sinking 
a pirate prau.(‘''') 

In 1833 the same conditions ]>re\ailed. Pirate fleet' roamed 
the sea.s with iinpunity, and twenty of tlieir jiraus. meeting the 
Company’s gunlioat “Hawk” near Penang, attacked and forced 
it to retreat. C’" ) Tlie most amazing event of tlie year occurred 
in A])ril. A small fleet of Cliine.'o tradm's. carrying a cargo 
valued at over .$200,000, was bl(K.-kaded by pirates at Pahang. 
The Government at Singapore had no sliip available to UwSsist 
them, and the Chinese escaped only by good luck, and the assistance 
of a Malay ruler. ("‘) In consequence of this event the Chinese 
merchants of Singapore petitioned tlie Company to afford tliem 
effectual ]irotection. They pointed out that they had built uji a 
valuable trade, worth over $1,000,00(1 a year, with the East Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula, with tlie result that they were affording 
SI very comfortable and regular income to some forty or fifty pirate 
galley.s who jirayed iqion it with inqninity. The< Chinese e.stimated 
their annual lo" .at Sl-l.OOO to $20,000.'{'''- ) During 1834 condi- 
tions remained unaltered ; but in 183.1 a new ..series of remonstrant es 
finallv roused the Indian Government to action. Petitions were 
submitted to Parliament and to the Supreme Government by the 
European and Chinese inerchant.s of Singapore, ami the Bengal 

(.T.-)} B. Pub., Kuiigc, 1-, Vol, 5S: Feb. 1, ISAl. Xo. 3. .1. t.A., lAg. 
144-1."). .\iuiii. 

(."it;) “One Iluiiilrcif A'ears of Singapore,” I, i03. T. E. Brooke. 

(.IT) .1. T. lA', ]46. .\non. 

Ibid., 147. 

(.79) Biid., 147. B. Pul)., Range 13, Vol. 3. .-Vug. 19, 1S33, Xo. 2 . 

(bn) .1. TA’, 172 Anon. 

(111) B. Pub., R;inge 13, A'ol. 3: Aug. 19, 1833, Xo. 2. 

(112) Ibid. 
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Chamber of Coiimierce, urging that eifeetive measures should be 
taken against piracy. Of late years it had increased rapidly, and 
it “threatened the e.Atinction of the native maritime trade of tlie 
Eastern Settlements,” on ivliieh the prosperity of Singapore “ in 
great measure ” depended. The Singapore petitions also a.sked 
that Admiralty jurisdiction should be given to the Eecorder’s 
Court. Bonham, the Governor of the Straits Settlements, strongly 
supported the 2 >etitions.(“^) 

The lack of Admiralty jurisdiction pre\ented the Straits Court 
from trying prisoners accu.sed of piracy, so that they had to be 
sent to Calcutta for trial, togetlier ivith the necessary witnesses. 
In jiractice the result was that men charged with this crime were 
often released because it wa.s not within the competency of the 
Straits Kecorder to deal with them. Eveji when sent to Calcutta 
they frequently escaped from lack of evidence, lieeause many of 
the witnesses were poor native traders who could not latt'ord so 
expensive a jouniey. C"*) The question was referred to the Directors, 
and in 183T they .secured the pa.ssage of an Act of Parliament 
granting Admiralty jurisdiction to the Ilecordcr's Court. ('”) 

Meanwhile the petition.s submitted in ISSo resulted in the 
de.S)[)atcii of H.M.S. “ Andnmache,” Captain Chads, to the Straits 
of Malacca. In 1836 the Supreme Government appointed Chads 
and Bonham, the Governor of the Straits ■ Settlements, Joint 
Commissioners for the .supprc.ssion of Malay piracy. They were 
given very extensive powers, and the Straits marine — increased 
by three new gunboats — was jilaced under their control. Two 
other warships, H.M.S. ‘‘Wolf” and ‘‘ Ealeigh,” were also sent 
to the Straits and did good work. During 1836 the ships cruised 
in the Straits of l\Ialacca and along the East Coast of the Peniusu'a, 
and destroyed nuiiiy jjirate settlements both in the British and 
Dutch .sjihere.s of influence, including the notorious trad.ng-centre 
on Galaiig Island. Chads also defoated several pirate squadrons 
with very heavy los?. by disguising hi.s .ships as traders, and thus 
inducing the Malays to attack him. Malay piracy received a blow 
from which it never recovered. 

((i.I) IliiU.. A’ol. la : .Juiif 24, ISA.j, 2Sosi. 10-17. Ibid., Vol. 14: Sept. 
23, 1S.35, Nos. (3-13. 

(64) .T. I. -A., IV, too. Letters Keceived from India and Bengal, Vol. 

4: Sept. 2, ISii.j. B. I’ub., Range 12, Vol. 58: Feb. 1, 1831, No. 12. B. Pub., 
Range 13, Vol. 13: .tune 24, 1835, Nos. 10-17. Ibid., Vol. 14: Aug. 3, and 
Sept. 23, 1S35. 

(6.j) lliid., A'ol. 15: Sej)!. 23, 183.j, No. 13. Despattdies to India and 
Bengal, A‘ol. 10: March 3, 1837. 

(66) Letters Keceived from India and Bengal, Vol. 8: Aug. 3. 1836. 
Ibid., 11: May 31, 1837. Despatches to India and Bengal, Vol. 19: Jan. 
4,1839. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 20: Oct. 19, 1836, Noe. 6-10. J. I. A., 
IV. 404-9. AiKjn. James, “A Midshij>man in Search of Promotion,” 261-66^ 
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H. M. S. “ Wolf ” reiuained in the Straits from 1836 to 1838, 
and inflicted heavy loj^es ujx>n the pirates. Much of her sucees-^ 
was due te) her hahit of disguising herself as a trader carrying 
tropical aninuils. To quote one of her officers : — “ Balloons flew 
playfully at your legs, a loatlisonie oraug-outang,. . . .crawled up to 
shake hands. .. .pigs and peccaries, sheep, fowls, a honey heaiy 
and a black panther” made her “ a jK'rfec-t floating menagerie.” (”') 
During 183? and 1839 the Dutch were also very active in the Ehio- 
Lingga Archipelago and other islands near Singapore. 

The Government of India decided in 183? permanently to 
increase the naval force in the Straits, so that the pirates might 
not forget the lesson taught them in 1836. I'util conditions 
improved so far asi to warrant a reduction, it was to consist of two 
ships of the royal navy and five gunboats. The Supreme Govern- 
ment also decided to station in the Straits the ‘‘ Diana,” a small 
steamer of 168 tons. Her speed was five knots an hour, and she 
carried two nine-pounder guns and twenty-five men.(®“) The 
despatch of the ‘‘ Diana ” wa.s due to the .strong representations of 
the Straits Government and the Admiral commamling the Indian 
Squadron. They were at one in asserting that piracy could never 
be suppressed by sailing-ships and gunboats, and that the only 
effective weapon against it was the steamer. ) The arrival 
of the steaimdiip in the East Indian IslamD was a turning-point 
in the history of piracy. The ad\ent of a vessel which wa.s inde- 
pendent of favourable winds destroyed the galleys' comparative 
immunity, and in a few years many even of the Dannns gave up 
piracy. (”) _ ... . . , 

The first engagement of the ‘'Diana” in 183? was a i>ainliu 
surprise for the pirates. Si.v Lamm galley.s were jdunderiiig a 
Chinese junk off the Trengganu coast when they sighted her. 
Xever having seen a steamer, they decided from lier smoke that 
she wa.s sailing ship on fire, and bore down on her at full speed, 
anticipating on ciasy capture. To their horror, the “ Diana ” came 
up to them against the wind, and th.en, suddenly sto])piiig opjioAte 
each prau, pioured in her broadside.s at pistol-shot range. One prau 
was sunk, 90 Lnnuns were killed. loO wounded, and 30 taken. 
The other fi^e galleys escaped in a shattered condition, “baling 
out ajipareiitly nothing but blood, and. .. .scarce a mau at the 
oars.” Three of them foundered before they reached home. ("D 

(67) Ibid., 261-66. Buckley, “Singapore,” I, 2''0. “One Hundred 
Years of Singaiore, ” I, 296. Brooke. 

(68) .1. T. A., IV, 619. 62.5. Anon. 

(69) Letters Eoeeived from India and Bengal, Vol. 11: May .'ll, 
1837. Buckley, “Singapore”: I. 2S1. B, Pub., Range 13, A ol. 22: March 
1, 1S37, Xos. 6A and (iB. 

(70) Ibid., AMI. 17: Jan. 27, 1836. Xos. 1-2: and Fein 3, 1836. Xos. 
3-4. Ibid., A’ol. 18: April 27 and M;>y 1, 1836, Xo. 1, Ibid. AMI. 19: July 
6, 1836, Xo. 14. 

(71) Hunter “Adventures of a Xaval Officer” S4-S.5, 93-94 aud v. 
infra. 

(72) Osborn, “Quedah,” 20-21. J. I. -A., lAL 620-21: Anon. 
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Ao a result of the iiavvV attacks from 1836 to 1839, and 
especially of t'had.s’ cruise of 1836 and the Diana’s ” fight of 
1837, ])iracv in the Straits greatly decreased for several years. 
Very few praus were attacked, and the native traders had never 
been ■^o .-afe. ('A About 1843 there was a recrudescence of Malay 
and Lamm jiiraiy in tlic Straits of Malacca and along the East 
Loast of the Peninsuk. It continued until 1849, and many 
tr.idiiig-praus were captured, some of them very close to Singapore. 
Conditions however never became nearly as serious as they had been 
btd’ore 1836. ('^) The Government of the Straits Settlements, 
with tile a.'sistance of the China ?quadron, and the Temeiiggong 
of Johore, managed to cope with the situation fairly well. It 
wa> greatly hampered however liecause 'the fleet was unanble to 
spare sufficient ships to police so wide an area.(''') Gradually 
M'dav piracy waned under the British and Dutch attacks, and 
after 1849 it dwindled into in.significance.(''') 

For many years however piracy continued to e.vist on a petty 
scale in the neighhourhood of the Straits Settlements. It usually 
took the form of attacks bv a few Malays on row-boats or small 
jiraus. although occasionally a junk or a fairly large ]irau v, as 
taken.!”) Such incidents grew steadily rarer, even though the 
Straits marine was not really effective. Sidling were not rejilaced 
hy steam gunhoats until 1861. iMoreoier the “ Hooghly,” the 
largc't steamer, was very old and frequently disabled, as her 
lioilers were marly worn out. She was quite unable to catch a 
fast j)irate galley. In 18()2 she was rejilaccd by a more powerful 
iron steamship, the Pluto ’’(‘"I The Straits marine wa.s much 
inijiroved by the addition about the .ranie time of a new steam 
gunboat, the '• Avon.’' a lirge and fairly fast ship with twenty 
;mil 'i.\ty-hour pouiidei' gun^. ('■') Kven at the jiresent day, 
in^talK•es of IMalay piracy occasionally occur. The most notorious 
was the Selangor incident in 1871 which led to Bntisli intervention 
in the state.!'") In 1884 ami 1!)09 Chinese merchantmen were 


(73) Jbid.. K. full., K:nige 13, Vol. -J-l : Xov. 1, 1837 Xo. 3. 

Command Paper | li*7(i | of ISod-oo, ]>. !.>(( (Vol. XXIX). 

(74) J. I. A., TV, 735-dS. Anon, A., VI, 47()-S7. J. T, 

Thomson. Comnnind Pnper [197(>] of 1854-7.5, p. 150 (Vol. XXIX). 
B. Pub., Kange 15, Vol. 43: Juno 19, 1843. Xo. 18. 

(75) Ibid., V(d. 54. Aug. 27. 1^45, Xos. 12-13. 

(70) B. Pub. Kange 13, Vol. 04: April 7, 1847, Xo. 7. T. P. F., Kange 
200, C'ol. 40 : fh-t. 7, 3^53, Xos. 1-17-42. Ibid., Vol. 59: Apiil 28, 1854, Xo. 
Is2. ^‘Oeean Ilighway.s/' Jan. 1873, pp. 312-14, W. E. Maxwell. 

(77) < aiiieiTfii, “^Slab'naii India,’’ 30. MeX'air, ‘‘(.'oiivicts Their 
own Warders.” 120-22. Btraits Settlements Administration Keport, 1860- 
61, pp. 1-2, Ibid., 1&0I-62. pp. 25 and 30. Jbid., 1862-03, pp. 6, 22, and 26. 

(78) Ibid.. 1 >61-62, p. 25. Iliid., 1862-63, p. 22. P. P., 11. of Xo. 
259 of 1862, p. 67 f Vol. XL). <’ameron, ** Malayan India,” 251-52. 

(79) Hill MS, § 942. 

(SO) Swettenham, “British Malava,” 115. Anson “About Others 
Xiud Myself.” 306-13. 
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attacked by Malay pirates near Singapore. (*i) Speaking broadly 
howeA’er, one niay say that Malay piracy ha-s been extinct for 
over forty years. 

In addition to ciTishing Malay piracy the British navy al.'O 
made mlany attack.s on the I>annns and Balanini. During the 
thirties their fleets suffered Jieavy lasses, as for example in the 
‘‘ Diana’s ’ engagement of 183 1 ; but until 1845 no serious attempt 
was made to attack their 'Settlements. In 1845 and 1846 the 
British navy, assisted hy Rajah Brooke and his Malays, destroyed 
the Lanun settlements in Xorth-lVest Borneo, and piracy there 
came to an end. This result was achieved very largely through 
the terror inspii-ed hy the steamships. {''-) In 1847 the H. C. 
steamer “Xeme.sis” inflicted a very 'Stwere <let‘eat on a Balanini 
squadron near Labuan. The ])irates suffered so heavily that for 
fifteen vears they carefully avoided the coast of Brunei. (''■) The 
Dutch were aDo very active at this time in destroying Lanun 
settlements: and the Sfvaniards dealt the Lanuii.s and Balanini 
two heavv blows bv the capture of Sulu and the Balanini Dlands 
in 1848 and 1851. 

The Latiuns and Balanini continued tbeir annual cniiie« 
for many years after 1851, but their i>ower gradually decreased 
until they sank into imsignilicance. Their decline was due ])artly 
to the growth of Spanish power, but in much larger degree to 
the terror inspired by stcani.shij),s. (■'”■•) By 1854 the Straits Settle- 
montB had for some year.s been almost free fr9m Lanun attacks. 
Soon afterwards the names of both the Litiiuns and Balanini 
disappeared forever from the Straits records. In 1862 there 
occurred what proved to be almost the last fight between the 
British and the Lanuns. A squadron returning home from a succe.'S- 
ful cruise on the East I'oast of the Malay Peninsula rashly ventured 
into 'Sarawak waters. It was attacked and almost wiped out off 
Bintulu in Brunei by Rajah Brooke’s tiny steam gunboat after 
a des])erate fight in which the [)irates showed all their ancient 
couri.ige. ('■*'’) Long after the Straits Settlements were free from 
their ravages the Dutch, and es|>ecially the Spaniard.', were com- 
pelled to send periodical expeditiou.s again.st the Lanuns and 
Balanini. (■''■) 


(81) “One Hundred Years of Singapore,’’ I, Brooke. 

(82) Conmiand Pajier [1421] of 18.51, p. 320, (Vol. XXXIV). 
Hunter, “Adventures;’’ .S4-8.3, 1)3-94, and jiassim. v. ehapter on Rajah 
and Borneo Piraey for a fuller account. 

(83) I. P. F., Range 198, Vol. 2: Oct. 23, 1847. Xos. 71-79. St. John, 
“Brooke’’ 121. A description of the battle was given in the opening pages 
of this chapter. 

(84) J. 1. A., A', 382. Anon. St. John, “Life in the Far Fast.’’ 
1.1, 242. 

(851 Ibid., 1, 292: II, 23.5, 240. 

(86) AlcHougall, “Sarawak,’’ 204-14. London, “Times,’’ July 16. 

1862. 

(87) Baring-Gould A Banipfylde, “Sarawak.’’ 277-iS. 
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When tile British North Borneo Company was founded, its 
officials discovered that I>annn and Balanini colonies had been 
established on the East coast of Borneo. Tunku, the principal 
settlement was founded liy Lanun.s from Xorth-West Borneo after 
the destruction of their .stiongbolds there by the British navy in 
1845 and 1846. The pirates had only a shadow of their 
former jiower, Imt in 1878 they still carried on raids against 
tlie natives of Borneo and the Philippines. Tunku wa.s destroyed 
by II. il. S. “ Kestrel ” in 1879, and in 1886 two villages were 
bombarded by a British warship because of various small acts of 
piiwcv. As a result of this punishment, and the firm rule of 
the Borneo Company, the bust embers of Lanun and Balanini 
piracy in the island were .stamjied out. By the combined efforts 
of the British, Dutch and Spaniards the most famous pirates of 
the ArchipeLago were at last compelled to abandon their raids. 

D 

At the very time when ilalay and Ijamin ])iracy was coming 
to an end, the ('hine.se pirates suddenly rose into prominence. 
The wor.st jieriod seems to liave been from about 1848 to 1855, 
although attacks were made until the sc'ventie.s. The principal 
sutferers were junks from Cochin-China; and from the inadequacy 
of its marine the Government of the Straits Settlements could 
<lo little to protect them. The main theatre of Chinese o'perations 
wa.s the Gulf of Siam, although many vessels were captured near 
Singapore. The attacks gradually died away as the China squadron 
<l(stroycd the fleets and fortresses of the ])irates in China. ("“) 

^o one who studies tin.- history of piracy in the East Indian 
Islands can fail to be impressed by its resemblance to that of 
the Barbary Coast. In each ( ise j)iraey wa.s fostered by a peculiar- 
ly favourable eiu ironment. How inqiortant this influence was in 
the development of piracy in the Ar(Iii[)elago has already been 
shown. The coast of North .Africa was equally suitable. It is 
a “ scrit.s of natural harlMUirs, often tiaeked by lagoons which 
ort'er every facility for .... escape.” There are ‘‘endless creeks, 
shallow harbours and lagoons where the Corsairs’ galleys (which 
never drew more than .-ix feet of water) could take refuge,’’ and 
much of the coast is protecteil by shifting sand-banks. (“’) Alore- 
over in both cases the pirates’ country lay alongside some of the 
most important of the world’s trade-routes. 

In Africa as in the Eastern Archipelago the actions of 
European nations greatly stimulated the piracy which alrcad}^ 
e.xisted. What the destruction of the native trade-routea was to 

' ("sS) Ibi'l., 

(SO) Ibid., 27S. .T. R. A. S. S. B., XXI, 96-101, 112 Treacher. Fryer, 

* ‘ in Poriif'o’' J). "i i. HI, Ho, and passim. 

(9ii) I. P. 1^.. K;nigp Vol. 40: Oct. T, 18o3, Xos. 137-42. Ibid., 
Yol. 59: April 2S, 1854, Xos. 1.80-S7. J. P. 1\. Range 201, Yol. 29: Sept- 
14, 1'‘55, Xos. 88-97. “One Hundred Years of Singapore/’ I, 297. Brooke 
J. T. A., A'l, 470-84. Thomson. 

(91) Lane-Poole, “Barbary Oorsairs,” 10-21, 1S6-91. 
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the Malays, the expulsion of the Moors from Spain was to the 
Corsairs. The Pirates of Xorthern ^Africa were not a very serious 
menace until their numhens were greatly increased towards the 
end of the fifteenth century hy a swarm of refugees from Spain, 
filled with a burning sense of thnir irrongs, and determined to 
avenge the cruelties they had suffered at Christian hands. (®-) 
The Corsairs also resembled the pirates of the Arehijielago in 
that they were slavers as much as rohber.s : one of the principal 
objects of their crui.=e.s Avas to maike cajffives for the slave- 
markets. AVith the pos.sihle exception of the Lanuns however none 
of the East Indian pirates seem to have treated their .slaves with 
such callous cruelty as the Moons. (“) The last point of resemb- 
lance is that in both caj^es neither the ships nor the forts of the 
pirates were very formidable to European warshij)s. They were a 
terror only to merchantmen. ('’^) 

Apart from these ]ioints of similarity however the two races 
of pirates were radically different. Except in rare cases the 
Alalays and I^anuns were never a menace to European merchant- 
men; while the Corsairs were the terror of every trader that 
passed their harbours. The rea.son for this wa.s threefold, the 
UiSSistaiK^’ of Turkey, the encouragement of the great European 
powers, and the use of European renegade.s. From about 1518, 
when Charles A' began to make serious attempts to crush them, 
unfl 1571 the Barbary Corsairs were under the protection of 
Turkey. The Janissarie.s, the flower of the Sultan’s army, were 
seuit to sail on their raids, and the pirate galleys fonn.d part 
of the Ttirki.-h navy. Barbaros-a and the other great leaders of 
the pirates commanded the whole Turkish fleet, and assisted the 
Sultans ill their (ampaigns. I’ntil the bcttle of Lepanto in 1571 
the Turkish fleet had the (ommand of the Alcditerranean ; and 
the Corsairs were protected and enabled to grow strong in the 
early years of their power when they could most easily have been 
crush ed.(''^) 

Lepanto deprived the jiirates of this jirotection, and they 
ceased to be robbers on the grand si'ale. The great ]>owerB of 
Europe could tasily have crushed them; yet in the .seventeenth 
and eighteenth centurii.s their ravages were more extensive than 
ever before. Hundreds of European merchantmen and thousanAs 
of captives fell into their hands, the Aleditemnean seaboard 
wa.s constantly pillaged, and even village's in England and Ireland 
were destroyed. Ihe pirates arrogated to themselves the right 
to war on every nation of Europe which did not buy their forbearance 
hy tribute. Alorcover they con-tantly broke the treaties which they 

(92) Plin'fair, “JSeourge of ( 'hriste'udom, ” 1-3. Lane-Poole, “Bar- 
liary Corsairs,’’ 7-13, 22-27. 

(93) Playfair, “f^courge of Chirstenilom, ” fi, 20, and passim. 

(94) Ibid., S-13, and passim. 

(95) Ibid., passim. Lanc-Poole, “Corsairs” 13-ISl. Currey, “Sea 
tVolvos of the iiediterraiican, ” 177-7S. 
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were bribed to sign, and renewed their ravages. Yet, apart from 
a few sporadic attacks never jtushed home, the great powers replied 
bv fresh gifts of money, new treaties, and more store,s and munitions. 
The truth was that England, France and the other powers found 
the Corsairs too useful a.s a means of injuring one another’s 
trade to allow them to be destroyed. While attempting to buy 
immunity for their own merchants by lavish gifts, they were 
constantly trying to bribe the pirates to attack their rivals. ('“M 
The jfosition was rather like that of Turkey and the Concert of 
Eurojie during the last seventy years, when the attempts to secure 
just government tor the Sultans’ Christian subjects failed because 
the mutual jealousy and distrust of the great jiower's made effective 
action imiiossible. 

Finally, much of the power of the Corsairs was due to their 
employment of Christian renegades. Their gunners, many of the 
comnuiaiders of their galleys, and some even of their rulers, were 
renegades. I’enegades generally guided them on their voyages, 
and formed the inrst daring part of their crews. In 1630 there 
were 8000 in Algiers alone. The abandonment of the galley for 
the sailing-ship at the beginning of the seventeenth century was 
due to a Fleming. Simon Itander, who taught the pirates how to 
build shij).s on the European model. Owing to the great superiority 
of their new type of vessel the Corsairs were able to e.vteiid their 
cruises into the .Atlantic, and ravage the coasts of England and 
Ireland.!'”) 

The Malays and Lamms on the c-ontrary had none of +hese 
advantage.s. Xo Euro{)ean power i)rotected or assisted them with 
arms and money as a means of injuring its rivals’ trade. That 
they Nourished .so long was due not to the encouragement but to 
the indifferenc’C of Europe. Moreover the j)irates of the Archipe- 
lago were not joined by European renegades. There api>ears to 
be only one ca.se, in 18201' where a European commanded a 
Malay squadron,, and even here there is no certain proof, but 
merely strong .suspicion. C” ) The Malaws and Laiiiins were there- 
fore grtv.yly inferior to the Cor.sairs in their types of vessel, their 
arnmment, and their .skill in gunnery. For these rea^suns they were 
rarely a danger to European merehantnieii, but only to the ill- 
armed native trading jiraus. tSo far i.iis enthusiasm for their 
chosen jirofession went, the jiirates of the .Archipelago were fully 
the equals of the Corsair.s. Had cireumstanees been favourable, 
they might ha\e been as great a .scour'ge to Eurojieaais as the 
Moors; it was their misfortune, anrl not their fault, that they 
were comparatively iiinocnous. 

(06) PIfiyf,air, “.Scourge of Christeiulom, ” 4-(), Sf-.l.l. L.me- Poole 

“Barbary Corsairs,” ls2. Taffarel, “ L. ’.\lgerie, ” and passim. 

(07) Playfair, “.Scourge of Christendom,” 4, 20, . 5 :!. Lane-Poole, 
“Barbary Corsairs,” 200-1, 224-34. 

(08) Hill, “Episodes of Piracy” S 2.5. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Rajah Brooke of Sarawak and the Suppression of Piracy in 

Brunei. 

Xo liistory of tlie Straits Scttleriieiit.s would be complete whicli 
did not refer to the work accomplished by Sir James Brooke in 
Sarawak. In 1839 the Xorth-West Coast of Borneo was one of 
the most notorion.s pirate .strongholds in the whole Archipelago; 
hy 18 .j 0 their power was hroken, and by 1800 even the Lannns 
gave the coasts of Brunei a wide herth. To Eajah Brooke, far 
more than to anyone else, belong's the credit for this great achieve- 
ment. 

Brunei, the .-cene of his success, was a decadent Malayan 
state in the Xorth-West part of Borneo. When the Portuguese iirst 
visited it in the si.vteenth century it was a large and po'werful 
kingdom; but in the course of three hundred years it had delayed 
until its power was but a shadow, and only a fraction of its 
former territory remained. At the prc.sont day its area has dec- 
reased to a small district surrounding Brunei Town, the Capital; 
hut in 1839 it included the ])resent state of Sarawak. The ]iopula- 
tion was composed of .several elements. There were Iirst the 
Malays, a small minority, hut the dominant race, coni])rising the 
Sultan, his nohle.s, and their followers, who lived either in the 
capital, Brunei Town, or near the mouths of the rivers. The 
mi.i.ss of the jrojnilation was of a .somewhat different race, and 
had been conquered by the Malayan invaders. It was divided 
into several tribes, the Kayans, very numerous and warlike, the 
Dayaks, and others. The Dyaks were of two kinds. Land and Sea 
Dayaks. The inhabitants of Sarawak were in the main land 
Dayaks, a kindly and nnwarlike race, not much given to tighting, 
though not without somewhat of a jiredilection for head-hunting. 
The Sea Uayaks, or Orang Laid, were of altogetlicr different calibre. 
Their villages were near Sarawak, oii the hanks of the Batang 
Lujiar, Serebas, and Kaluka Bivers. They were excellent seamen, 
jnrates to a man, and notorious all along the West Coast of Borneo 
for their fearlessness and ferocity. Between tlic Orang Ijaut and 
Brunei Town on the Bajang and Igaii Bivci'' lived several peace- 
ful l)ayak tribes who manufai'tured .sago in the interval' between 
the raids of the sea Dayak.s. Xortliward.s of Brunei Town the 
country was a .stronghold of the Laiiuii jiirates, who had fortitied 
towns at Tampassuk, Panda."an, and other phuvs. 

The whole 'tate was nominally under the government of 
the Sultans of Brunei, but in point of fait their dependencies 
were rajiidlv slijqiing from their grasji. The rule of the Malays 
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was as weak as it was cruel aiul oppressive; iudi\idually brave, 
they were unable to prevent tJieir state from crumbling to pieces 
before their eyes. Itajah Brooke’s ‘‘Journals” show that when 
he first went to Sarawak he hoped to revivify the ancient dynasty 
of Brunei, but after many attempts he discovered that the task 
was hopeless. The Malay nobles aj)pear to have divided their time 
between intrigue and dissipation at Brunei Town, and the oppres- 
sion of their Dayak subjeet.s the Land Dayak.s, be it well understood ; 
no one had courage enough to tyrannize over the Orang Laut. 

The oppressioji to which the Land Dayaks were subjected 
would he incredible if it were not attested by the accounts of such 
unimpeachable eye-witnesses a.s Spenser St. John, Sir Hugh Low, 
and Admiral Keppel. A Malay noble for example would send 
a bar of iron or some other article worth a few dollars to 
a IJayak village and (omjiel the inhabitants to buy it for ten 
times its value. If they were unable to pay the price, he and 
his followers woukl sack the village and carry off the young men 
and woman as slaves. It also frequently happened that a Malay 
would see la Dayak boat which he fancied, and, if he did not carry 
it off at once, would put a mark on it as a sign that it was his. 
Very often four or live mtirk.s would l)e set on a boat before some 
Malay would take it away with him. The Dayak owner was then 
compelled to 'isit all the other Malays who had ])laced their mark 
on his boat, and pay each of them its full value to recompense 
them for their disappointment. (’) 

Boside.s plundering the Dayak.s, the Malays also engaged 
in piracy. About 18(10 Brunei Town wa.s so notorious for this 
that the former fiouiiishing trade with English merchantmen 
ceased altogether, since several large ship,s had been taken and 
their crews murdered. The ce.s.'ation of this trade in the end 
helped to bring about the downfall of Bninei, since the Mala}is 
had been greatly enriched by it. In 1869 the more far-sighted 
nobles nere therefore anxious to renew it. By this time Brunei 
Town itself had gzven up actual piracy, but the Sultans and 
their Datns (Malay nobles) protected partitcs and recemd a 
share of their plunder. The town wa.s a harbour of refuge where 
the pirate jzraus tume to sell their slaves and booty, and to buy 
supplies. (-) Other ])arts of Brunei however more than made 
up for the backsliding of the capital. The Lanuns sent out 
squadrons from their fortified ba.ses on the Xorth-West and Xorth- 

(1) The above account is drawn from the following sources; — Mundy: 
“.lournals of Kajah Ttrooke, ” passim. St. John, “Life in the Forc.sts 
of the Fur East,’’ pa.ssim and especially II, 106, 24.1-T9, 292-304. Brooke, 
“Vindication’’ XI, 49.50. Baring-Gould & Bampfylde “Sarawak,’’ 54-58, 
Sir Hugh Low, “Sarawak,” 189-90 and passim. Tenipler, “Private Letters 
of Sir James Brooke.” passim Keppel. “Expedition to Borneo of H. M. S. 
“Dido,” 11, 203 and passim. 

(2) Kanee of Sar.nwak. “My Life in Sarawak” xvii. Low, “Sara- 
wak,” 128. J. II, 512. J. E. Logan. J. Hunt, Eeporton Borneo to 
Eaffles, in “Malayan Miscellanies,” I, 37-58. 
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ern coasts, and ravaged the seas for hundreds of miles. These 
La-nnns ivere immigrants from the great jn'rate stronghold on 
Mindanao in the Philippines, and were in league with their 
kinsmen. (^) 

Another race which played an im))ortant role in Borneo 
piracy wa.s the Arab. The Malay.s have always shown great vener.i- 
tion for the Arabs, since it was from them that they received 
Mohammedanism. This, Joined with their mental superiority to 
the Malay.s and Dayaks, gave tliem great ascendancy over the 
natives of the Archipelago. lYhile there were no Arab colonies 
m Borneo, quite a few iudividuaks liad estaldished themselves 
amongst the I^inuns and the Sea-Dayaks. and combined with 
great success the roles of holv men, pirate cliieftains, and slavers. 
Tyjncal of the class were Sharif Osman of Marudu Bay, and 
Sharifs Mular, Sahap and Masahor in the Orang T^tut country. 
Frequently the Arabs did not load the ])irate raids in iierson. hut 
confined themselves to the .safer task of building strongly forti- 
fied towns, from which they sent out tleets manned by their 
Malayan or Sea-l)ayak followers. Wlien the .squadrojis returned 
after a sncce.ssful cruise, the Arab Sharifs took a gc)odly share 
of the profits. The influence of the Arabs uiaan the Malays was 
denounced by authorities like Brooki*'. St. John, Tjow. and Baffles 
a.s most jiernicious. They prostituted their intellectual superiority 
and the superstitious veneration in which tliey were lield to 
foster in^their followers their inborn love of piracy. (^) 

The luratical tribes with whom Brooke was brought most 
closely in contiict were the , Sea-Dayaks, wluxse villages were scat- 
tered along the banks of the Batang Lupar, Sadong, serebas and 
Kaluka Kivera. ' When in 184!t the Badical Party in (treat 
Britain opened its attack upon Bajah Brooke, it contended that 
rbtse notorious marauders were ])eaceable farmers and fishermen, 
of inofl’ersi\e and loveable (li>po>ition. In point of fact, the 
evidence of their dejiredation.-. tills many stout volumes: and it was 
only from force of circumstances and not through any fault of 
their own that they were not as great a .-courge as the Lanuns. 
Originally they had been agriculturists who differed from the 
latnd Dayaks only in their stronger partiality for liunian heads, 
and because they were so brave and warlike that to oppre,ss them 
was out of the question. It theivfore appealed to the Malays and 
the Arab .Sharifs a.s an excellent idea that such splendid fighting 
material should he divt'rted from the toilsome and comparatively 

(3) Mundv “Brooke” fl, 1S9-96. Low “S.aiawak” 128-29. S. St. 
.Tohii “Life in the Far E.a.st.” I 2.39; 11, 2:59-40. H. St. .John. “Indian 
Archipelago,” It, 1.32, i:l(i-42. Earl. “Eastern Seas” :512-1:5. P. P., H. 
«f No. .!.■) of 18.12-.'33, ]>j). 2-9. (Vol. LXI). 

(4) Low. “Sarawak,” 123-2.3, 191. Baring-Could & Bampfyide, 

^‘Sarawak,” .32. Munily, “Brooke,” I, 3t!2-tifi, ,37U-77. St. .lohn, 
“Bro(jke” iral-61. Eai’l, “Eastern Seas,” fi6-69. Keppel. “Dido,” 
II, 145 (1.847 ed.). Moor, “Notices of the Indian Archipelago” 31. 
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unproductive work of farming to piracy for the benefit of their 
mentors. So a])t were the Orang Laut in a short time they were 
the scourge of the West Coast of Borneo. They became excellent 
seamen, and their naturally blood-thirsty instincts were greatly 
■stimulated. The Malays and Aral)s found their passion for heads 
of the utmost service, for when a capture was made the Orang 
Laut were quite content to leave all the booty to their leaders and 
take as their share the heads of the slain or of any captives too 
weak to be sold as islaves. 

When Brooke arrived in Sarawak they were at the height of 
their ]>ower. They were divided into two tribes, the Serebas and 
Sakarran, and could put into the field 20,000 warriors, armed with 
spears, long heavy swords with a razor-like edge, and large shieldis 
ornamented with dyed human hair. Trained to the sea from in- 
fancy, they were adepts at managing their small craft. In rough 
weather, when their boats were almost tilled with water, they 
were aocustomed to leap fiverhoard and, clinging to the gunwale 
with one hand, swim until the storm Mils over. Their galleys 
M'ere long and lou'. proiielled M'ith oars and sails, and extra- 
ordinarily sM'ift. They M'ere made of long jilanks lashed together, 
so that M'licn hard jiressed by men-of-M'ar’s Luts, they could run 
ashore and quickly i utting the lashings, carry them aM'ay piece- 
meal into the jungle, to be jmt together again at leisure. Since 
the lioats of the Orang I,aut M-ere frailer tlwn the big Lanun 
galleys, and hence les.s adapted tor long sea-ioyagos, they confined 
their dejiredatious to the Borneo Coasts, and did not M'ander far 
afield, althotigh at times they allied them.selves M'ith the I>anuns. 
For tliis rea.son also the Orang ],aut did not attack Kuropean 
merchantmen, but confined their attention to native trading-jiraus. 
The Sea-Day.iks aUo laboured tinder the great disadvantage that 
they had no fire-arms, ami Mere soineM'hat afraid of them. The 
toM'ii.s of the Arab .Shari fs hoMcver Mere ])rov:ded M'ith cannon 
and musket and the .Malays who usually accompanied the Orang 
Laut expeditions took their fire-arms xvith them. I'nder these 
circumstances the character of the 8ea Dayaks M'as far better 
known to the Dutch than to tlie Briti.-h Ooverunient. At the 
inquiry held on Brooke’s attacks u[>on them in 1854 a Dutch naval 
officer gave most important testimonv regarding their ravages on 
the Dutch po,ssessi()iis on the We.st Coast of Borneo. (') 

(o) I,ow. “Sarawak,” ttw 19-t, 22l-'io. Bariiig- Uould iS: Bampfylde 
“Sarawak,” .V2 o-t. Karl, “ Kastern Seas” 312-14. ilundy “Brooke” 
r, 297-31H, .3.11, 3(i2-U(;, .'{70-77. Keppel, “Maeander,” I, 1215-134, 241. 
St. .Tohii, “Life in the Far Fast,” 1, 67: 11, 2.39. St. .Tolm, “Brooke;” 
I.i4-.rl5. l.in ^ll. Hunter, “Farlier -Adventures of a Naval Officer,” 38 ff., 
90, Kill, 148-234. “The Borneo Question” 12-14. Command Paper 
[1197] of 18.711, pp. 1-12, (LA’^). Command Paper | 1976] of 1874-.3.5, 
(XXIX), the report of the Commission of Inquiry, 18.74, which conclrsivelv 
proved (hat the Se:i- I'.ivaks were pirates. P. P., H. of C., Xo. 4 of 1872-7.1, 
pp. -{-I. (Vol. I.XI). .1. T. -A., in, 2.74.7.7. S. St. .lohii, “ Moniteur dcs 
Indes Orientalos” 1.847-48, I, 20. De Oroot. 
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Such was the situation in Brunei when in 1839 James Brooke 
sailed into the Sarawak IJiver with his small schooner, the 
“ Royalist,” and a crew of some twenty picked Englishmen. 
Brooke had come to the East to fulfil the dream of his life, a 
voyage of exjdoration and seientifie research in the Archijielago. (") 
The visit to Borneo was only an incident in his travels, and if 
anyone had told him that in less than twenty years he would be 
the ruler of the greater part of Brunei, he would have .scouted 
the idea as i)re]) 0 .stei'ous. 

Sarawak at this time was in revolt against tlie Sultan of 
Brunei. So unprecedented had been the tyranny of Makota, the 
Sultan’s governor of the proviiu-e, that he had actually succeeded 
in uniting agaiinst him the Land Dayaks and their hereditary 
enemies the Malays. Pangcran iMuda llasliim, the Regent of 
Brunei, had heett sent to sU|>|)res;s the rebellioti, but owing to the 
cowardice and incaiiacity of his otlicers lie had com[)letely failed. 
The war jiromised to drag on indefinitely, and meiiiiwhile lla.shim's 
enemie.s at the cajiital wore undermining his influence with Omar, 
the incapable and almost imbecile Sultan. Muda llashim was 
therefore an.xious to return to Brunei Town as quickly as jiossible. 
He welcomed Brooke warmly and a strong friendshij) quickly grew 
up between them. M’hile somewhat weak, llashim had mtny e.\- 
cellent qualities. Bis treatment of the Dayaks was comparatively 
just, and he wished to su])pre"s piracy, and to re-establi.sh trade 
with the British. With jirojicr guidance he would h ive made a 
satisfactory ruler; and his claim to the throne was as good as the 
Sultan’s. In point of character lie was infinitely preferable to 
Omar, whose guiding principh's were jilunder. women, and dis- 
Fijiation. Moreoter the Sultan was a.s weak as he was worthless, 
and always followed the advice of his latest councillor. His most 
congenial advisers were Hashim’s eiuanies. who led by Pangeran 
Tksop, were the jiatrons of jiiracv. and the slave trade. ,Mid were 
notorious even in Brunei for their oppression of the l)ayaks.(') 

After a few month.s Brooke sailed to Celebes, but in 1810 
he returned to Sarawak, llashim had become convinced that the 
rebellion could only be sujijiressed by Brooke's assistance, ind in 
return he offered him the (Jovernorship of .Sarawak. Brooke 
accejited. not from any hojx' of |H'rs(inal gain, but solely because 
he saw in the offer an opportunify of ending tlie intolerable oppre.s- 
sion of the Dayaks. lie .sujipressed the revolt, and treated the 
Malays and Dayaks with such kimlness and justice that in a few 
months he completely won their allegiance. Makota. the (lovernor 
of Sarawak whose oppression had caused the revolt, and a notorious 
patron of the jiirates. saw that Brooke’s ajipointineiit would ruin 

(0) Tenipler, “Pii\ate Letttrs of Sir Janips Brooko/^ T, 4-9, 11-14, 
16-33. 76-77. Si). 

(7) St. .loliii, “Biookf.^' 13-26. Keppc]. ‘‘<'ruiso of the Maeaiider/’ 
11, 117. Brooke, “ Vindu-ation ^ ' 39. Baring-Btfuld Bainpfylde, 

^‘Sarawak. 63-69. L<»w Sarawak.” 166-9. 
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his opportunities fur extortion, iand therefore persuaded Hashim 
to put off installing him in oltice. Sex^eral months thus elapsed, 
until finally Makota made a futile attempt to poison Brooke. 
The Eajah cleared his ship for action, and demanded that Hashim 
should fulfil his promise. The Dayaks, and the majority of the 
Malays at once joined Brooke ; and Muda Hashim proclaimed him 
Goyernor ot Sarawak, on Septenther 2-t, 1841. In 1842 the 
Sultan confirmed his appointment. (*') 

AYhen the Engli.di Eadicals attacked Rajah Brooke in 184i> 
thee- accused him of being an unscrupulcms adyenturer, who extorted 
from a powerlci^s Sultan the rule of a rich ])royince in order 
to ama.s> wealth by exploiting the natiyes. To anyone who has 
studied the history of Brooke’s career the charge is so grotesque 
as to seem unworthy of refuttition. It has been denied, not only 
by the Rajali’s followei's, but also by autliorities of such unim- 
peachable integrity a.s Low, St. John, and Swettenham.(‘’) 
Xothiug howeyer proves the falsity of the accusation so completely 
as the iiare facts of Brooke’s administration. An adventurer who 
wished to grow wealthy would not impoverish himself liy sjiend- 
ing the greater iiart of his small fortune in restoring prositerity 
to a poverty-stricken country, wliile eoii'istently refusing to enrich 
himself liy exploiting its resources. Rajah Brooke obtained the 
Governorshiii of Sarawak from no desire for power or wealth, but 
.solely in order to re'cue the inhabitants from intolerable ot>pre.ssion. 
lie never fill short of his high ideal, and his whole life is a 
triumphant refutation of the charges ]e\e]led against him. 

The history of Rajah Brooke’s rule in Sarawak lies outside 
the .scope of this thesis. Sutlice it to .say that for twenty-five 
ye.ars his life was one hiiig battle against Brunei misrule. 
Gradually he rc'stored order and jirosperity in Sarawak, and built 
up his .system of adniimstration. He won the enthusiastic devotion 
of his Ylalays and Dayaks; and the inhabitants of the other 
jirovinces of Brunei sent embassies begging him to extend his rule^ 
over them. Brooke was eager to put an end to piracy and the 
tyranny of the Malay nobles; and the Sultan for his part was 
quite willing to extend his province. The Malay Governors of his 
dependencies had made themselves practically inde]K‘ndent, and 
only sent him tribute when the spirit moved them. Sultan Omar 
cared nothing for the misrule of l)ayak>; but he keenly appreciated 
a governor who kejit his word and ivgularly sent him the tribute 
agreed on. So the area of Sarawak gradually increased, until by 

(a) Tenipler, “Brooke’s 'Letters;” T, 93-lon, 116-18. ilundy, 

“Brooke,” I, 177-271. Bt. John, “Brooke” 27-71. 

(9) Ttiid., passim. Low “Sarawak” 93-123. Swettenham, preface, 
p. vii, in “Mv Life in Sarawak” hy the Eance of Sarawak. 
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1860 it PxteiKled from Cape Tanjoog Datu to bevond Cape Tanjotio- 
Sirik.(i») 

Soon after 1840 Brooke began bis attempt to interest the 
British Government in Brunei. Ilis own mean.s were insufficient 
to destroy piracy and restore prosperity in Sarawak, without con- 
tinuing the extortionate taxes of the ifalays. and this he refused 
to do. Still less was he able unaided to put an end to tlie ajipal- 
ling misrule in Brunei. Furthermore, to establish Gritisli intluenee 
in Brunei would not only benefit British trade, since the country 
wa.s rich in natural resources, but it would .strike a blow at Tlolland. 
Like most other Englishmen in the Eastern Archipelago the Raiali 
throughly detested the Dutch because of their har.di treatment of 
the natives, and their constant attenijits to nuinopoli^e the trade 
of the i.sland. Brunei was the only native state in Borneo which 
was still inde])endent, and the Dutch had for long been cisting 
longing eyes upon it. So far they had found no excuse for inter- 
vention; but the anarchy and misrule which wa.s rapidlv converting 
the country into a congeries of piratical prisicipalitic' was cert tin 
to give them their opportunity within a very ,'hort time. More- 
over excellent C'oal had been discovered in Brunei iind Labuan. 
an island olf the Xorth-West Coast of Brunei, near the cajdtal; 
and Britain needed a coaling station for the China spuadron. and 
for .steamships in the ( hina trade. The situation f>f T>ahuan. almost 
on the trade-route to ( hina. and in ti central jiosition. TOT miles 
from Singapore, and 100!) from Hongkong, made it peculiarly 
suitable. The influence which Brooke hid obtaimd in Brunei was 
S50 great that he could obtiiin for the British Go\ernment whatever 
it wanted. The Sultan was n>o weiik to prevent his governors 
from setting up la.s indejieiident chief.', and was willing to cede 
large tracts of territory in return for a small payment and British 
protection. 

Brooke therefore urged the British government to proclaim 
a jirotectorate over Brunei and Sarawak and annex Labuan. 
While he would have jireferred to he retained as Governor of 
Sarawak, he offered to allow his own ])rovince to lie annexed 
without any post being given him. Far from wishing to de.stroy 
the power of the Sultan he wished to |ireser\e and revivify it. and 
sweep away misrule by means of a Briti.sh Resident who should 
advise the Sultan, as was done in the IMalay .States of the Peninsula 
after 18T4. In this couneetion it is of interest to note that the 
Residential System by which the British Government at present 
controks the Sultans of the Malav .States has been greatly influenced 
by the form of admini-stration evolved in Sarawak liy Rajah Brooke. 
Sir Hugh Low, who in t8TT was appointed Resident of Perak, 

(10) St. .lohn, ‘^Life in the Foiests of the For K;ist/' 11, 2.S9-^04. 
Low, *‘Saraw«Tk^’ 110-12, and passim. Mundy, ‘‘Brooke,^’ I, 324, 357. 
Tenipler, “Brockets Letters^^ vols. L and II, passim. Brooke, “Vindi- 
cation*' 49-50. Baring-tiould and Bampfylde, “Sarawak.” 11*' 11. St. 
John, “Brooke," preface. XV. 
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formerly j^erveil under Brooke ; and the methods of government 
vhich he adopted were modelletl very largely upon those of the 
Eajah.(") The instrument whom Brooke designated for the 
regeneration of Brunei was his faithful friend, the Kegent, Muda 
Ha>him. Pro])erly eontrolled, lie could be depended on to suppress 
misrule, put down piracy, and foster trade. Xot that Brooke 
advocated the dejiosition of Sultan Omar : provided he ceased to 
protect jiirates and gave up o])pressing his subjects, it was better 
that lie .-'hould be left undisturbed. But Omar’s two sons were both 
illegitimojte, and llashim’s claim to the throne was as good as his 
ma>ter’s. There was every reason why he should succeed Omar 
cither on his death, or sooner, if e\er it became necessary to depose 
him. (■-') The murder of Ha.^sim and all his supjiorters by Sultan 
Omar in 1845 ruined the plan, since it left no one who had the 
desire and the ability to reform the government. The decay of 
Brunei therefore went on favster than ever. 

Tlirough the medium of his friends and relatives in London 
Brooke laid his jirojiosals before the Cabinet. About 1842 he was 
introduced to AVi.se, an able but ai-s events proved unscrupulous 
man of business in London. lVi>e cared nothing whatever for 
Brooke’s humanitarian jirojects; but be s uw clearly the great 
financial profit which he could make by exjiloiting Brunei. For 
some yeais he 'Uci'e>sfully deceived Brooke as to his real motives, 
and gained liis entire confidence. In the end this alliance nearly 
ruined the llajah. for when be discovered Wise’s real intentions 
be severed coniieition.s with him. In revenge Wise by hi.s slanders 
did much to iii'^tigate the Badical atUick on Brooke. ('■*) Between 
1842 and 1841) however, as the Bajah’-; London agent, he seems 
to have done much U'eful work in interesting the puiilic in Brooke’s 
Jirojects. and in persuading the Cabinet to annex Labuan. 

The Government wac very unwilling to accejit Brooke’s jiro- 
jio'al: — it rather inclined to the belief that to lose colonies was 
more blessed tlian to obtain them — but it was anxious to secure 
tile coal, if it were pro\ed to be of good quality. Xegotiatious 
were carried on for .several years until the Cabinet was finally 
convinced by the rejiorts of officers sent to insjK‘ct Libuan that the 
i'land would be Naluible both a^- a coaling-station and as a centre 
for trade with Brunei and Bulu Arcliijielago. Bv 1846 the Govern- 
ment had decided to accejit Sultan Omuir's offer of 1844 to cede 
Labuan and give a coiices>ion to work the Brunei coal-field. The 
formal offer, together with a reque.'t that the British would sup- 


(11) St. John: “Brooke/' preface XV. 

{] 2 ) Kcppel, ir, 1.19-01. MunJy, “Brooke/* T, 271-7fi, 

.'^12-1.^, 2,19-44, JoH, 373, .3.SO-S2: Tl, Templer, “Brooke*s 

T>etters,“ 1, l.ii, 171, 224, 22j. P. P., Selection from the Papers 
delating to Borneo, 1S4():** IJ), 9-ir>, 27-28, 31-.3.S, 43-48, 51-o4, 72-77. 
Prookt', “ I,.(‘tter fiom Borneo** ()*4t). 

(13) Temple!, “Brooke’s Letters,** II, 172-207, ami Vols. I and 
IT, pfjssim. 
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press piracy, had l)eeii made tlii'ough Brooke’s influence. At 
the same time it cviais decided not to proclaim a protectorate over 
Sarawak and Brunei, nor to interfere in any waV with the Sultan’s 
gtovernment. ( ) 

Meanwhile in 1844 iluda Hashim had been re-established in 
his rightful position in Brunei Town a.s Begent. The following 
year he defeated an (attack by tl)e |>iratical faction of the Malay 
nobles, led by Pangeran I’-op, who was captured and e.vecuted. 
Fsop was the Sultan’s favourite, and was notorious even in Brunei 
for hiis plundering of the Dayaks, and his protection of ]iirates 
He had also enslaved two shijiwrecked British hi'car-. At last it 
seemed that Brooke’s policy was near to success. Only a few 
months later thu unbelievable hap|H‘ned. One niglit earlv in 
184<) by the SultUin’s orders the homes of Muda Itashim. bis 
brother Badrudin, and all tlieir friends and relation^ were attacked. 
With hardly a single e.xceptiou the wliole of his party was wiped 
out. With them fell all hope of reforming Brunei through its 
native niler'. (*') St. John considered that Brooke was mistaken 
in believing that the murders were ('ained bv Hashim’s tidelitv to 
him and by his resolve to put down piracy; the real rea.-on was 
that the I’egent was seen to l>e aiming at the throne. Therefore 
the Sultan’s advisers, “a set of 'coundrels inferior to none in 
villainy,” togotlier witli tlie remains of the idratical fiwTion, 
persuaded him to destrov Hashim and his partv root and iiranch. 

The Sultan also attcmpteil to murder Brooke, and to cap- 
ture by treachery a British naval otlicer, .\dmiral t'ochrane. 
whose squadron, with Brooke on board, sailed for Brunei Town. 
While filled with indignation at the mas-acre, the admiral felt 
that if it were |)urely a palace cons|)iracy he could not interfere, 
since Omiar was an independent ruler. If however he had liroken 
his agreement with tlic Briti.-li (ioveriimeiit made in 1844. then 
the situation was changed. (’A Hn arri\ing at the mouth of 
the river on which Brunei Town i- limit a mes-age was -ent to 
the Sultan asking him if he meant to adliere to hi- engagements. 
He rejdied with .studied discourte-\ ; and after wniting .se\eral 
days the fleet ascended the river to the c-apital. tir-t informing the 
Sultan that there would lie no attack unless he began it. Omar 
had strongly fortilied the town, and tqiened fire on the leading 
shi]ks. After a short but hot light, Brunei wa- t ikeii. and the 
Sultan fled to the country. The Admiral now -ailed for China. 

(U) P. P., “Borneo, ls4(i.’’ 7, IR, .II-S.I, R4-6R, *4. P. P., H. of 

No. of ]»p. 15-17, (Vol. LXI). Boleber, “Voyage of the 

Samnrnng’^ I, 176-77, 1>'6, Brooke, “ Viiuiieation, “ 4'*-42. 

(15) Brooke, “ Yiiolication, “ 42-45. P. F., H. of Xo. SI of 1S52- 
55, pp. 1-3, (Vol. BXI). 

(16) St. John, “Brooke, 106-12. Teiiipler, “Brockets T..ettprs,’^ 
IT, 133-35. 137-41. 

(17) Bt. John. “Brooke.^' 420*. MunJy, “Brooke.“ U, 87-04. P. 

H. of Xo. 266 of 1852-53, pp. 10-14. (Vol. BXI). 
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leaving Captain iMundy to effect a .settlement. It was decided to 
let the Sultan retain his tlirone, and he returned to the capital, 
lie made a treaty with Brooke ceding him Sarawak in perpetuity 
with full right?, of sovereignty, without the jiayment of the annual 
tribute hitherto sent. 

Soon afterward.' Balmer.ston’.s despatch to Brooke arrived, 
instructing him to accept the otter of Lahuan and make a com- 
mercial treaty. Treaties were accordinp-lv made in 1846 ceding 
Ijjihuan and pledging the Sultan to do all in his jiower to sup- 
]ires.s ])iracy, and the slave-trade, and to protect shipwrecked 
< rews from jiillage or enslavement. Most favoured nation treat- 
ment was granted to British commerce. The Sultan also promised 
never to alii-uate anv part of his dominions to any foreign power 
without the consent of the Briti.sh (iovernment.(’^) The suhse- 
cpient history of Lahuan is not given, .since its government wa-s 
entirely separate from that of the Straits Settlements until 1905. 

Brooke now returned to England where he found himself feted 
and lionised. He was knighted, and appointed Governor of Lahuan, 
and { 'ominissioner and Consul-General to the Stdtan and in- 
dependent chi'd's of Bortmo. lie found however that the adminis- 
tration (.if Sarawak left him no time properly to carry out hi.s duties 
at I.ahuan. and he resigned his post a.s (Joternor in 1852. In 1854 
he also rc'igned the Consnl-<ieneral.ship.t’'') 

Tlie amie.\ati(.n of T.ahuan, and indeed the whole of Brooke's 
sareer evoked -trong remonstrams^s from Holland. In 1845-46 
tliere was an e.whaitge of -oinewhat ])ungent nittes hettveen the 
Hriti'h and Dutch Gotemments. .Vfter attacking Brooke as an 
intriguer who was interfering in Holland’s ])reserves, the Dutch 
went on to contend that the British actions in Brunei were a breach 
■of the Treatv of l,s24. In siip()ort of their charges they advanced 
ail interpretation of the Treatv which meant that, wherever Holland 
had a ]iO't. however small, on any island in the Archipelago, the 
British must not establish themselves in any other state of the 
i'laiid. e\en though it were inde|)endent. Since the Dutch had 
'tation on almo-t everv inland of im])ortance, their claims would 
practicallv have coiitined the British to the Malay Peninsula. The 
Itriti-h ( ioiernnient warmly defended Brooke against the attacks, 
and denied that liy any coiieeivalile ingeiiiiity could this interpre- 
tation of the Treatv he read into it. The Ca.hiuet also seized tlie 
favourable opportunity to remind Holland of her continual viola- 
tions of the cominercial ))ro\isions of the Treaty. A long list of her 
tran'gressimis was ajijiended. and it was suggested that greater 

(IS) ( '(iiinnand Paj>pr [1014], 1849, pp. 3-6, (Vol. LVI). St. .Tohn, 
' ‘ I’roiikf ” H4-11S. Hiooke “ Viiidic.atioii. ” 4.'). Mundy, “Brooke.” 112. 
-314, 324-2.1. Ftoring-tlould A: Biiiiipfylde “Sarawak” 121-26. 

(19) lUid., 130-31. Templer, “Brooke’s Letters,” IT, 306-7. St. 
-toliii, “Brooke” 242. I’. P.. II. of Xo. 4.34 of 1850, p. 2. (XXXIII). 
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Te^p(‘c■t for treaty-ohlioatioiii would oq far to improve the relations 
of the two jiowers. (■") 

During the year' in which Brooke was trying to establish 
British influence in Brunei, he was also carrying on acti.o warfare 
against the Orang Laut and the Lamms. The Sea-Davaks had 
long been accustomed to make raids on Sarawak, and at first they 
quite failed to understand why the aiipointment of an English 
(iovernor .should interfere with their habits. For a time tliey 
continued to ravage his ])rovince as of old. Brooke made careful 
inquiries as to their character from “ Xakhodas ” (cantains of 
native traders), flshermen. and othei-s ; and frotn their evidence c.nd 
from what he saw with his own eyes m Sarawak he hecarne 
convimed that both tribes of the Oeang Laut. the SPribas and the 
Sekarraiis. wire, as a Dutch otticial later desei iiicil them, “the 
scourge and terror of the West Foast.(-‘) 

Brooke's first step was to free his own ]iro\iiice from their 
attacks. On several occasions when they raided Sarawak he jmr- 
sued them with a handful of his faithful iiralay'. Some of the 
.pirates were killed, and otliers who were captured were tried and 
e.xecuted. .After a few e.xperieiices ,,f this sort the Sea-Dayaks 
gave Sarawak a xvide lierth; luit Brooke's resources wer'^ too limited 
to make them abandon piracy altogi'ther. The l!a.iah soon saw 
that this could oiil\ be brought alioiit by meam of the Britisli 
navv. ( -- ) 

Meanwhile the Sea-1 layaks were )>re]iaring to attack him. The 
leaders of the plot were four .Arab Sharifs, iSahaji, .Tafiar, Alular 
and Masahor. They were the Sultan’s Go\ernors of the Orang 
Laut. and at the same tune the iirinci|ial pirate chiefs and slavers 
in the country. Pangeraii I'so)), the Sultan’s favourite minister, 
who was e.vecutcd by Muda II ishim in iSd-’i. was .secretly in league 
with tliem. They had aho been joined by Alakota. the ex-Oovernor 
of Sarawak whose ojiprcssion had caused the rebellion there, and 
whom Brooke had drncii out of the province in 1S43.(-'') The 
threatened attack nexer materialised, lieaiise of the events about 
to be dC'crilied. 

In lS4d a new rha|>t-‘r began in tlie Instory of Borneo piracy. 
The Loveriior of the Straits Settlements had complained of tlie 
numerous attacks on Singapore iiraiis made off the Brunei Coast, 
and Captain Keppel. II. M. iS. ••Dido," sailed to investigate. ("^ ) 
Lfo called at Sarawak and met Brooke. From this meeting arose a 
warm frieiidshiji whidi lasted until the end of the Bajah’s life. 

(2'0 ( Piipcr [1771”| of pj>. (A’ol. TjXXrr). 

{21') Tciujilpr, “Biooke’s I. 74, 131, 1(11, 172-73. Glumly, 

“Biookc^* I. 21*7-31(1. 

1,22) Tomj.kT. “Butoko^ Betteis,” F. InO. 193-93. 197, 219; TT, 28. 

(23) l))i,l.. r, 194. 197, 2111-19. Muioly, “Brooke,^' T, 302-66, 370-77. 
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Brooke tolil Ivejipel of the enormities of the Seribas aiirl Sekarran 
Payaks, and asked iiim to attack them. Before duino- so the 
Captain carefullv a'.sured liiimelf that tliey were jiirates. I made 

every necessary iiKiiiiry I c-ollected each a mass of testimnnv 

from niuneroii' jierson.' of various nation.',” 1x)th native and 
Enu-lish, as left iu> d(nil)t whatever of the extensive and 'ystematie 
depredation carried on by thc'C ]iirates.'’(-p Furtliermore before 
takiii”' action Keppel referred the matter to Muda Hashim. the 
Bepent of Brunei, who in re])lv wrote him a letter describing the 
jiiratical character of the S.'rihas land Sekarran and asking him 
to punish them.(-'') A similar letter was obtained by Ivepjiel from 
TIashim before his attack on the Sekarran in istf. (-') The-e 
details are of importance sjiwe a' will be .'cen a few years laier 
Iliiine, Cobdeii and others said that the attack had been made with- 
out preliminary investigation, merely on Brooke's allegations. 

Finally convinced. Keppel sailed to the rivers occupied by 
th"^ Seribas I'ayak'. accom|)anied 'by Brooke iind a flotilla manneil 
bv the Sarawak ilalaus. The .Seribas had considered their strong- 
holds impregnabh'. Iiut tin* British captured them and a'cending 
their ri\ers foi' one hundred mil-*s ratage*! the countrv. Keppel' 
had intended to continue his work by defeating the Sekari'an ; but 
the ‘‘Dido” was ordered to China. (-') In 184-1 however he mM' 
lank again, and with Brooke’s Malay auxiliaries sailed to attack 
the iS'karrau. Thev were, if ])os'ible, more blood-thirsty than the 
Seribas and were led bv 'Sharif Sahap. tlu* most iiowerful and 
dangerous of the local Arab chiefs. The same success attended the 
expedition. The jiiratc'’ strongholds were destroyed, their country 
ravaged, and Sahap's power was broken. Soon afterwards he died 
of a broken heart. (■"') 

The complete siuccss of Kcppel's two expedition.s terrified the 
|iirates, and for almo't three years their raids greatlv diminished 
in number. Both Brooke and Ke|>p('l warned the (lovcrnment 
however that a sing],, les.soii was not enough permanentlv to dis- 
courage them, an that a steamship should he sent to the co.ist perio- 
dically to jiiiuish anv r'“crinlcseeuce of piracy. If this step were 
taken the Sea Payaks would realize that the good old davs were 
gone forever: if not. Ixeppel’s work would have to be done all o\“r 
again. The adviie was not followed, with the result that the 
jiredii'tion was ahsolutely fullilled. As the Orang l.aut found that 
their tentatixe expeditii-iis did not bring a British warship into 

(-■)) Kppiu'b “ Aliieaiidpi , ” I, lUU. 

(211) Kepjiel, “Diitd,” gu.taai. St. .toliii, “Brooke,” Bi.l. 

(27) lldil., Hir-lls. 
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tlieir rivers they g-rew hold again, and by ^ea Payak piracy 

had assumed a])i)alliug proportions. The work of 1813-41 had to 
be Te])eated. and it was not until the crushing defeat of their united 
fleets at Batang i\Iarn in 181!) that Orang Laut ])iracy finally came 
to an end. ( ) 

Tn 181.3 the na\y turned it' attention to the Lanun settlements 
■on the Xortli-We.'t (‘oast. Admiral (‘ochrane and his squadron 
attacked Sharif Osman of Mariidu Bay. an Arab who was one of 
the ]irincipal leaders of the Laninis in Borneo. He had enslaved 
a number of British Indians, and lioasted that the ivliole China 
'(|uadron was jiowerle-s against him. He was also the allv of UsO]i. 
anil had been threatening llnda Hashim and the Sultan with 
Vengeance for daring to pledge themselves to o[iposc jiiracy. On 
arriving at illarudu Bav it was di.scoiered that the position was 
a verv strong one. The harbour was defended iiy two forts 
mounting heaw gun~ and a floating battery, while across the en- 
trance was sTretched « double boom of large logs bolted together 
hy iron jilates and a hcaw ship’s calde. The channel was too shal- 
low for even the light steamei's. and the attack was made hy nine 
small giinlioats and titteen rowboats from the war'hips. carrving 
■l.-iO men in all. The boats rowed to the boom, and under a lieavv 
tire atteinjited to cut it through with a.xcs. por fifty minutes it 
T'^sisted everv effort, and eiglit or nine of the Briti-h were killed 
or mortallv wounded. .\t hi't an opening was made, and soon a 
column (d' black snmke announced to the watchers in tlie fleet that 
Mantdu had fallen. The pirates’ lo-'os wer-’ \erv heavy, manv 
sharifs and T.amiu chief' being killed, .\inongst the number was 
Sharif Osman. The fall of Marudu was the lieavie't blow wliich 
had yet h?en struck at Borneo piraev. The pirates were tilled with 
coii'teniatioii. for thev saw tliat their most impregnable strongholds 
were jiowerless against a British attack.!") 

The following year. IsKi. after the ea|itim‘ of Brunei Town 
alreadv dc'iribed. .Admiral Cochrane and his squadron sailed to 
China, destrowiig on their way Tampa.'snk and Pandassan, two 
of the ]irineipal 1 anun settlements on the North West Coa't. as 
W'dl; as several other Lannn villages and a numher of pirate 
]rans.('-) The Admiral left Cajitaiii Wundy, H. il. S. '‘Iris'’ 
to coiniilete the work id' crusliing the l.aiuuis. Haji Saman. one 
of the leaders of the piratical faction in Brunei Town, had fortitied 
himself in the ilamliakiit Ui\er; and after 'e\eral days fighting 

(80) P. P.. H. of I'., Xo. 12:! of ts.tO, pjt. .1-7. (Vol. J.V). roniniamt 
Fapev im.lll of is.ll, pp. 7, ‘MU, IS-U), (LVf. pt. 1 ): P. I’.. H. of 
Xo. 4 of ls.12-.'i8, ]!. 11, (A'ol. CXn. Baring-tloulil A; Bainpfylile “S;ira- 
w.-ik,” luu, 181-34. Teiiii'lfi, “Brooke’s Letters,’’ Jl. 47. lU'g-i;, 127, 141, 
l.lil-tiO. 

(8!) Kejipel, “Biilo.” IT. 14fi-4!), It).'). 17'2-7i). ’re7))pler, “Brooke’s 
Letters.” 11, S4-Sti. St. .Iol))i “Brooke,” 1U.8. P. P., H. of Xo. 21)6 of 
IS-IS-."):!, ]ip. 2-!l. (LXI). -Minidy, “Brooke.” TT, 14-1.'), 17-18, 20t-.5. 

(82) Boil., 11, lsil-2li(i, 2111-11. 
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Mundy entirely destroyed his forts and villages. ) So success- 
fully did iMundy do his work that every I^anuii settlement on the 
Xorth-West Coast was abandoned. The, pirates never returned but 
took refiyttP at Tnnku. on the Xorth-East Coast of Borneo, where 
for many years they remained iiimiolested. ( ’’^ ) 

Borneo piracy had almost run its course. Only one step re- 
mained to be taken; a final blow had to be struck against the Sea- 
Dayaks. It was not until I8Ih liowever that Brooke, di^spite fdl 
Ids efibrte. ronld secure the aid of a British warship. The China 
S(|uadron, as Admiral Cochrane jaunted out to the Admiralty, was 
far too small to carry out j>ro])erly all the duties required of it. 
and could not spare a shij) for service in Borneo. C’’'' ) The result 
was that by 1S4T the }>iratical faction among the tseribas and 
Stkarran Dayaks had overcome the anti-j)iracv jiarty which Brooke 
had succeeded in btdiding uj) after Kej>pers attacks in 1843 and 
1844. From 1841 to June 1840 there wa^ a great recrudescence of 
piracy: St. John de'cril:ed the destruction wrought as ■■a])])al- 
ling :”(■'’“) and tlte Sultan of Brunei asked Brooke to attack tile 
Sea Dayaks lieciius'' of their ravage'. ("A Accordingly he with hi* 
ilalaits and tlie boat' of tlie H. C. Steamer “ Xemesis " raided the 
Sea Dayaks’ (oiintry early in ]s4!h ami for a time checked their 
]>iracy. ( *'') A gro'sly false account of this e.vpedition. ])uh]i'hed iu 
a Singapore newspajier. was copied hy the London Daily Xews.” 
and marked the l.eginning of tlie Badiial attack on Brooke. So 
'iiiall a force wa~ quite unable to break tlie ])owtr of the Orang- 
Laiit : and on August 'i~>. I84!i. Brook? finally jier'iiaded Admiral 
Collier to send ’Commander Far(|uhar. II. M. S. " Albatrose." to 
Sarawak. H. M. S. •• lloiali't." and the Fast India Company's 
Steamers “ Xemesi' " and '' Send rami' ’ aDo took jiart in tlie ex- 
liedition.(’"‘' ) 

The squadron sailed to the Sea-Dayak (•ountry and cast aiich.or 
at Batting Marii. It was known that a very large fleet, manned hy 
ahout 4t:0l) Oraiig Laut and Malays and luuing on hoard most of 
the j'riiicijial (diief.-. was at sea on a jiiratical criiise. and wonld eoon 
return. To reach their home.- the Sea Dayak' must enter the rivers 
at Bataiig Maru. and the British dechled to lie in ambush for them. 
The steamship •' Xuiiesi^-' wa' to ])rev?nt the ])iratps escaping hv 
sea. while the lior.t' of the war'hij).' and Brooke's natives blocked 
th? mouth.' of the riiers. The liajah's follower- were 2oni) in 
niimher — mainly re'jiectahlc traders, fi-heniien etc., who luu^ 

(3:i) ll,i(l . 1, 2i:i-.io. 

(:i4) Iljiil., II, 15:oiug-GouIil 6; BamiifvMe, 12:1. 

(33) P. P., H. of ('.. Mo. 2(i)i of l.S.32-3, p. 12.'(VoI. LXI). 

(311) Bariiig-GouM & Baiiipfvido, “Sarawak,” 131-34. Kpppel, 
“Maeander,” I, 137-42. Sf. .Tolin. “Brooke,” 170-71. 

(37) Ibid., 1711-71. 

(3.S) Kejipel. “ .Mae.-uider, ” T, 143-44. 

(39) P. P., IT. of ( ., No. .13 of isll, pp. 1-2. (LYI, Pt. 1 ). 
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suffered severely at the hands of the Orano- Laiit — manning 74 
war-canoes. It was a verv neat tra[). and the enemy walked — m- 
rather paddled — straight into it. 

The pirate fleet arrived at night, and never .-•iispected the 
presence of the British until it was tired on. .\fter a few minute>’' 
hesitation it rowed at the boats guarding the river,s. but failed to 
force a passage throrgh them. Th.e " Nemesis’" had now tome up 
and opened fire; and the light Bayak i-ance^ were riddleil without 
being able to make am effective replv. There were only four >mall 
cannon in the pirate Heet, although “ach prau had a few musket'. 
The Orang I.aut soon saw that their position was desperate, and 
most of them droxe their canoes ashore and escaped into the jungle. 
One diviOon however tried to get awav bv sea. The " Xemesis "■ 
caught up to it and, jiassing slowly down the line, poured a broad- 
side of grajie and canister into each ]irau in turn. In a few 
minutes the squadron was a hopeless wreck. Tlr-n. turning, the 
warship drove right over th.e ma s of sinking boat' and struggling 
men. The scene as the Davaks were oanght tip and pounded to a 
pulp in the steamer's paddle-wheels wa' terrible. 

Daybreak saw the bay and tlie sliores covered with battertil 
jiraus. shields, spear', and the boib.*' of the fallen. In the jungle 
were found the bodies, horrihly mutilated, of several women cap- 
tured during the late raid and murderecl bv the pirates in the anger 
of their defeat. The Britisli .-aw that of the pirate- were 

trajifu'd on a penin-ula. and that hv oeciqiving it- narrow r.eek th'n 
could all he destroye<l. Although pressccl to do thi- Brooke refused, 
and allowed thenii to e-eape: he hoped that tlie le-'on was aU'eadv 
severe enough to etire their love of jdracv. and he wished to avoid 
shedding blood unnecessarily. Out of tlw entire tlcft (jf over one 
luindred “ bangkong- or war-boats only -iv bad escafied. while of 
the Ifi'O'O jiirates between -'lUO and dnii liad been killed. Including 
those who subsequently died of hunger in the jungle while making 
their wav home, their total loss wa- oiih t-nu. However, to drive 
home tlie lesson the expedition aseended the r,ver'. de-troyed the 
Seribas and Sekarraii villages, and ravaged the eountrv tar and 
wide. Txird I’almerston fully ii|iproved of the whole atfair.(‘") 

Batang ilaru " killed S?a-I'avak piraev.’" The Seiibas and 
Sekarran at once made submission to Brooke, and promised to 
abandon jiiracy. The chiefs who were fr.eiidlv to him and opiiosod 
to piracy returned to ])ouer. Never again did an Orang I.aut fle»t 
sail forth to ravage the seas; and in a few years the Scai-Oavak- 
had become jieaeeful traiDrs, and were miudiered auioiig-t Brookes 
most faithful subjeet-. For a time imleed a minority wished to 
revive jiiracy. and made several attacks (ui the peace party. Brooke 

(4(1) Tgiriiig-Ooulil & B.-impfvMe. “ fS;u ciwnk, ” KEI Rr. Kpppel 
“ M.ieaiKler, ” 1, 147-79. St. ,Iolui, “Brooke.” 17S.92, 191). Templer. 

“Brooke’s Letters,” II, 290, 292-S4. P, P., K. of C.. No. 4 of 1S.')2-.YL pp. 
12-1.) (Vol. LXI). Conimanil Paper | l.‘)99|, lS.')2-5o, p. 3 (LXI). 
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liowever built fort.', on the rivers, to support hi.s friends, and pre- 
vent the inaleontent.s from sailing down-stream to the ocean. 
Technically this action wa.s illegal, since the Sea-Ilayak country wa.s 
ont.side Sarawak ; but the Sultan of Brunei gladly ceded it to Brooke 
for lialf its snrphi- rc\enue on hi.s return from England in 1853. 
Between IS-lii and iscn there was desultory fighting between 
Brooke’s government and the jiiratical faction. By about 18G0 
even this was at an end, and the Orang Laut abandoned piracy 
forei er. ( ) 

Tile battle of Batang ilaru practically closed the historv of 
j'iracy in Borneo, lioving squadrons of Lanuns and Balaniiii 
vi'ited the West Coast fiom time to time until 1810: hut they 
were >o se\erely deal with by the Sarawak gunboats that it was only 
\ery rarely that they dared to appear. t)n the East Coast of 
Borneo, far outside I!a.iah Brooke’s dominions. ])iracy was oc- 
casionally carried on, a- late as aliout IS.sO. Einally Tunku (the 
.'ettlement formed by the Laiuius of Tam|iassuk and Pandassan when 
tluA' weie driven from the Xorth-West Coast by .\dmira] Cochrane 
in 1843) was destroyed by H. iM. S. “Kestrel” in 1879 because 
it had b'H'ii guilty of >everal piratical raids. C*-) The man who far 
more than any other deserved the credit for the destruction of 
piraev in Borneo was sir James Brooke. He it was who first 
brought it ]iromineiitly before the British peo])le : and it was due 
to his untiring persistence that warships were tinallv sent to destroy 
it. Captain iMundy. who knew Brunei well, considered that more 
imjiortant even than Brooke's de-truction of piracy was his com- 
plete success in ])utting an end by IS47 to the practice of en.slaving 
all hipwrei-ked sailors. 

The Straits Settlements benefited from the destruction of 
Borneo jiirai'V in two \\a\s. The native trade of Singapore was 
freed from marauders who had lev.icd a heavy toll upon it.f'*^) 
and a new and caluable field of commerce was opeiu'd to the mer- 
chant' of siugap(;re in Sarawak and Brunei. Practically the 
nhide of Sarawak's import and e.xport trade was with Singapore: 
and it grew in \ahie from almo-t nothing in LSI? to iis574,l)!)T in 
isfiO.C*'') 

The immediate result of Batang Maru wa- a violent attack 
on Brooke hv the English Radical party. Eor fi\e or si.\ years they 
'trow hv e\ery means in their power to rum him: and although in 
the end he was eompletelv e'.enerated, the amviety caused hv this 

(4!) .'St. .Iclni. “Brooke.” 204, 2i:t, 220-27, 2.7n-.7;t, 2(i:L6n. Kepppl, 

“ Arap.-oidcr, ” II, .■), 47-4.S. Brooke, “Ten Years in Sarawak,” J, 

.\i-xii. Teinpler, “Biooke’.s Letters,” It, 248-40, 2.7.'!, ( 'oninuuid Taper 
I 1.700 1. lS.72-.7:t, p. ;72, (LXl). 

(42) Baring-tiould & Bainpfvlde. “Saiawak,” 20.7-7S. 

(4:i) Alundy, “Hiookc,” lI,':i6S-70. 

f44) I 'oimnaiKl I'ai»er j 1070 |, LS.)4-.7.), passim (XXTX). 

(4.7) Kei)pel, “ .Mataiider. ” IT. 32-.'{;t. St. “.lolin, “Life in the Far 
Fast,” II, 280 02. Baring-Gould & Bampfylde, “Sarawak.” 140, 420. 
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rli'itrraceful jieiveoutioii helped to break down his health and 
sliortened lii' life. The real instigator of the whole shameful 
episode was Heiirv Wi.se, HruokeV discredited agent. Able. ])lausi- 
hle and nnscrupulons, he had l)eeome Brooke’s a'.>-ent in lS+2 that 
he might u~e his reputation for integrity and self-saerifiee to eiiriih 
himself. His ultimate intention tvas to Form a emiipany, liu\ out 
Brooke's interest in Sarawak, and then retain him a- a eloak agaiii't 
all isuspicion while he exploited the natives for his own gain. Scmie 
years elap'ed before the llaiah, trii-tfiil and no man of bnsines~. 
beean to >ee thn/ugh his agent’s de'igii'. IVrfei tly willing that 
Wise should make a fair jirolit in return for his ser\iies. he hail 
allowed him to Form a eompaiiv with the monopolv of the Sarawak 
aiitimonv and tlie Brunei coal fi-dds. Hradually howexer he 
liegaii to grow suspicions. The exideiice aci'umulated that to 
obtain cajiital Wise was jiuldishing in London wildlv exaggerated 
accounts of the ea-e with which fortunes could be made in Sarawak. 
To Brook"’’' expostulations he alwax' replied xvith the adxice " to 
shut mv exes, sav nothing, and see xvhat (lod xvill send me." He 
jironii'ed to make Brooke "the wealthix''t commoner in England." 
The I’ajah had no desire for nioiiev gaiical by xvilfiil misrepresenta- 
tion; and he xxais determined that the conpiany should not be a 
repetition of the South Sea Bubble. He also found that under 
Wise’s manag'unent he had afipareiitlv sufTored a personal lo" of 
■ESd'KlO or lilo.iMui; xet hi' agent refu.sed to give a clear explanation 
of hoxv he managed hi' eni|)loyer'' affairs. In .\ugust L^lN Brooke 
orderxal Wi'C to gixe a full explaiiatioii to ('aimuMii. his laxvver. 
He refused to do so, and hi' connection xv,th the llajah therefore 
ceased. From thi' time Wise bex-oiii > Brooke's open enemy, and 
in the battle of Batang Maim he saxv his oiiportunitx . ( ) 

C'onx inciiig proof of Wise's di'lione'tv xva.s given in is.-yl. 
Angered by his persistent attack'. Brooke pro-eeuted for Fraud 
the Ea.stern .krchijielago Coitipanv. xvliiih W i'c had founded in 
ISIT. and of xvhich he xvas the managing director. The 'Court' 
found them guiltv of " grc" fraud." "a gro's abuse and misnomer 
of the privileges conferred by the charter.’' ( ^' ) The charter xvas 
cancelled, and th? coinpanv ceased to exist. The offence of xvhich 
they xvere proved guiltv wa' that xvheii thev |io"eS'ed a capital of 
only t'.-i.ilOit :nid a mine |)urcliased on credit xvhich thev theiii'elve' 
valued at Idii.Dibl. they certified to the Board of Trade that thev 
had of paid up capital. Commenting on "this flagrant 

act of delinquency'’ in its editorials, the “Times” wrote: — “Ob- 
taining the benefit of the charter bv 'Uch falsehood' is nothing 


(46) Tcnipler, Letters:’* Vols. ] .Mini TT passim, .Mini es- 

pecially 1 r, 172-207. 22L2.'>. 264456, and TIT 2-3, 19-20. Jacob, “Brooke;** 
JT, 3-0. 7. St. John. “Brooke:** 125, 234-36, Baring-Goubl tk' Bainpfvlde, 
“iSarawak: ** 139-40. 

(47) “ Tl'.e C^ueeii on the Prosecution of Sir James Brooke. Against 
the Kasteni Arehipelago Gompany/^ T^oiidon, 

102.')] /I’oipd Asiiifir •''ocIpIij. 
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than 'wiiullinj:-, and the i.-suino so grossly false a certificate 
little less than perjury."!''') 

One of the most ooinincing proofs of the falsity of M'ise’s 
charges i- tlv’ fact that while he had become Brooke’s secret enemy 
as early a'- 184(i. in consei|nence of his discovery that the Bajah 
had begun to di'tnist him. as long as he hoped to make a fortune 
b\ his as-i^tance he concealed his anger, anil continued to laud him 
in putilic, the while lie slandered him to his friends. Moreover, 
although Wise liad jiaid a long visit to Sarawak and Brunei in 1844, 
the year of Keppel’s second e.vpedition against the Sea Dayaks, it 
was (iuly in isd!), when his hopes of exploiting Brunei had been 
'battered, that he suddenlv di'covered that the Orang Laut were 
not pirates. (■'" ) 

The attack on Brooke in 1810 began in Singapore. In that 
city there was a needy journalist. Robert Wood, the editor of a 
struggling new,spa])er, the " Strait.s Times.” .\lthongh it was never 
]»roved tliat he was Wise’s agent, it seems clear either that this wa.s 
the case, or tliat his motive was to increa-se his circulation. A 
irv])tic remark which he made in I8(il may lie taken either way; — 
•• Well, it has not dune him any harm after all, and it has educated 
my buys.”!'") This much at lea.'t is certain, that from 1849 to 
I8d4 he led the anti-Brooke faction in Singapore, and published 
virulent attacks on the Bajah in his paper. In 1849 he printed 
a Hagraiitly false account of the first e.vpedition against the Orang 
l.aut in that year, accusing the force of having committed many 
atrficities. ( ) 

The account wa' copied by tbe London " Daily Xew.s ’’ on 
dune 25, l.sl!). It declared that the 8ea-l)avaks were not pirates 
but merely liead-luinters. and that the expedition had been made in 
revenue for a head-huntinc raid. There were gory details of the 
head-hunting activities of Brooke’s native au.xiliaries, who were 
accii'cd of committing "atrocities at which human nature shud- 
ders.’' Crookshanks. one of the Hajah's officers, was declared to 
have wantonly killed an miarmed and helpless old man.f"'-) On 
the following dav tho “Xews’’ returned to the attack with an 
editorial iii'imiating that Brooke had falsely accused the Oraiig 
l.aut of jiiracy. and tliat he had c.dlected his native force by jiromis- 
iiig them all the head- thev could ccdlect. Bv this means he secured 
" fifty praus crammed with valiant head-smokers, rallied mider. . . . 
the missionary of the head-'inoking faith.’'!''’’) 


( 4.S ) Liinilfiii, “Tiim-s,” -luiie 2.S anil .(uly ;fl, IS.tg. 

It!); Hariiigtiimlcl & ItamjitT Ide, “Sarawak:” l^t^.l. .Jacob, 
“ hi ” 7-S. I. O.. Toiccii, LStfi: pp. 

(.ill) Ttucklcy., “Singapore:” It, 4.J.8, Hill, lint. 

(.71) Ibid., it, fiol. Coiiiniaiid Paper f 1 976 | , 1.S.74-.7.3, pp. 213-15, 440- 
43, (XXIX); P. P., H. of C.. No. .339 of 18.52, passim. (A'ol. XXXI). 

(52) London, “Daily Xews:” .Tune 25, I.S49, 

(53) London, “Daily Xews;” -June 26, 1849. 
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Joseph Ilume apparently knew nothino- of the Sea Dayak' 
until he read these aceoiints. Seenting iniqiiitv in the far otf 
marches of the Empire, he ca-t about for some one who could en- 
lighten him as to the criminality of Kajah Brooke, and found him 
in — Henry Wise, “ By garbled extracts, by untrue reports, tiy 
means whicli I know not, be managed to oljtain the confidenfe of 

obstinate old .lo'eph Hume, who dearly loved a grievance 

Hume may be called a libeller bv profes-ion, who liegan his career 
by making hi? fortune in tbe East India t'ompanyV service in a 

very few year a remarkable achievement; and who afterward' 

when in Parliament brought bim.self into notor.etv by attacking 
“ three prominent otllciah,( ''H 

Soon afterward' the new.s of Batang Maru arrived in England, 
and the attack on the liajah began in earnest both in the pres' and 
ill Parliament, where Hume repeatedly demanded an incpiiry. The 
“Spectator’' and the “Daily News’" bitterly denounced Brooke, 
while the “ Times defended him. The P'otce Sneietv and the 
Aborigines Protection Society joined in the hue and cry. Cobdeii. 
Sidney Herbert and Dlad'ton.' supported Hume. The Bajah's 
enomie.s denied that the Sea-Dayak' were ]ilratcs: thev were merely 
gentle savages exercising their legal right of waging war on the 
cruel head-liunter' of Sarawak. Their only offence wa' that they 
opjiosed Brooke’s ambition to aniU‘x tlndr country; for thi' reason 
he had slaughtered them and iineiited the charge of jiiracy to coii- 
Veal his crime. The Bajah and hi' allies ju the navv were de- 
nounced as murderers., butchers of inofbmsive head-hunter.' engaged 
ill the legitimate exercise of “ inttr-tribal warfare.” Brooke w.i' 
defended hv Palmei-'ton, Drey. Pille'mere. Drummond. Captaiii' 
l\ep[xd and iMundy. ami a dozen other', but without the slightest 
effect. Hume and lu' ]iartv refused to be convinced, and the 
controversy raged with unabated violence for five years.!’’') 

The passion aroU'cil was retlected in Singai:ore. The neW'- 
]>apers teemed with letter' and articles, the " Free Pre".’’ defend- 
ing, and the “ Straits Times “ attacking, the Bajah. Everyone 
was Brooke or anti-Brooke; (|uestioii' of trade in the t'hamber of 
Commerce were decided by Brooke or anti-Brooke majorities.) '' ) 
The Bajah visited the city in l.'^-'il. and remarked that; “It is the 
abiding-plav’e at ]iresent of hatred, malice ami all uiicharitablc- 
ncss.”('-'^) 

(54) St. .lolin, •‘Bioeke:’’ xiii, amt ('omm.Tiet Paper [15.47]. 

1852, p. 2. (XXXI). ( 'ominaml Pa])er [l.llis], 18.52, p. 22 (XXXll. 

(5:5) P. P., H. of < Xo, 4.5H of 1.8.5:l. j). 1, il.Vl. Ijotter of Wist to 
Lortl ,Tohii RussoU of Xov. 2li, Is4'4, attacking Hrooke for tie n.itcle of 
Bataiig Ataru. Alttrlev, ^M'olMleii,” IT., .».5-.>ll. r.oieloii ‘‘Paiiy Xews,’ 
Aug. 9, 1850. Letter of Hume. St. .Toliii “Brooke:” 211-12, 214-1.5, 217. 
22(1, 230. Bariiig-luiuM & Bampfylile, “Sarawak:” 140. Keppel, “ Mat ■ 
aiider;” I, 182-272. Jacob, “Brooke:” IT, 1-211. 

(56) Ibid., 77. 

(57) Keppel, “Maeander:” II. 131. 
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Tl'.e public was iuuiulated with pamphlets full of virulent and 
hysterical abuse of Brooke. To examine their char^-es in detail 
Would serve no good end. for they were conclu.sively di.sproved by the 
lioyal t’ommission of l.S.ll, wliich esta'bli.shed the piratical character 
of the Sea Dayak'. ( ) Tlie jiamphlet-s are of intere.st however as 
an example of the absurdities which well-intentioned but ignorant 
humanitarians can ])roduce wlien they refuse to ])ay any attention 
to the case for the defence, and insist on acting in accordance with 
their own preconceived opinions. Without excejition they sub- 
stituted insinuation and falsiticatiou for proofs, and mistook hys- 
terical invect ve for argument. A very favourite expedient was to 
nubli'li excerjits from Biooke's .lournals without any reference to 
their context. On anvone wlio knew nothing whatever of Brunei 
tile effect xvas very lonvincing. Omit to mention that the govern- 
ment of Brunei was unspeakably tyrannical, that rangerans Usop 
and iMakota were the chief otfenders, and the Sultan little better: 
sujipress all reference to the great benefits wliich the llajah's rule 
hail brought: and finally make no allowance for the undoubted 
fact that stern measures are sometimes unavoidable in dealing with 
savage — tlieii the actions of Brooke c-in be made to look very 
lihu'k indeed. He had .seized Sarawak by violence, and driven out 
the chivalrous and high-minded Oovernor 5Iakota becau.se he ob- 
jected: and he had then tried to place his tool Mnda Hashiin on the 
throne of Brunei. When the Sultan murdered liim, as he had a 
jcTfeit right to do. Brooke jier'iiaded the navy to hombard his 
caintal. a tlagrantly illegal action. Brooke's whole career ii? 
Brunei was an atteinjit to make him-elf the ruler of the eountry, so 
that lie might exploit it' re-onrces. lie invent'-d the charge of 
pir.u y against the inoll'cn.'i\e Sea I'ayaks li<>canse they and their 
leader-, the " iiiagitanimons .Shcrifs.’" were liigh-souled lovers of 
freedom who -i oriu d to come under his yoke, liven Hume could not 
deiiv that tludr licet, s sometimes raided their iieiglihours : hut this 
was exidained awav as mere " legitimate iiiter-trihal warfare.” All 
the exideiice |iro\ing Oraiig I.aiit piracv was dismissed as false. 
The .Vdmiraltv Court of .Singapore for example had adjudged tlunn 
guiltv of ]iiracy in ISdiC.C''') hut it- deci-ion xva- rejected as a 
judicial mockery. 

Another characteristic of the jiamphlets wa- their iiialhlity to 
Tcali-e that nineteenth century Knghunl wa- ages apart from 
Brunei, whose -tage of development wa.s in miny respects that of 
luelftii ccuturv Kui'oic. They ne\er under-tood that until the 
jiirati- had meived dra.-tic pnni-hmcnt. ]HuU'efiii m-aisiires were 
(i:d\ inti rpreted a- a sign of wcakni-s-. When -unk jiraiis and 
liiiniiiig Milages had taught them tliat inraiv did not pay, then, 
ai'id iiilv then, could gentl-r mea-nre- he etticaciously emjiloved. 
The -uci ess of thc-c very tactic.- with the Orang Laut after 1840 

(.Vs) 1 l*aper jlt*7llj. 1 S.'Jt-.'j.i, passini. (XXFXf. 

(”!•) < iiniiiKiiiil Pajier |ll!i7|, l.s.7n, pji. .7-!l. (Vol. LY). 

■loiiriiiil MiiJ/ninii Brunch | \ ul. 111. Bart, 11. 
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is a case iu point; and the same lesson is taught hy the wliole 
history of piracy in the Arehi{)elago. The pamphleteers without 
exception al-o failed to reali.-e that in dealing with jnratical savattes 
it was not always pos-^ihle to adhere to the strict letter of the law. 
A favourite complaint wa> that tlie (.)iang Taut had never attacked 
a British merchantman, that even if they were pirates the British 
navy had no right to molc't th-in, since thi.- contingencv had not 
been provided fur in the Admiralty’.-. oHicial iu'truct.ons governing 
the '-upjires'-ion of niracy. I’resuniahly the murder of helpless 
native traders did not matter, so long a' the letter of the law re- 
mained uiihroken. Or again, at Batang iMaru. the pirate' were 
not forniallv ~unimoned to surrender before the battle began. 
How four thou'and ferocious jiirate' who made a violent attack on 
the fleet almost as soon as thev di'iovered it.' prc'cnce were to he 
summoned to surrender at dead of night, these arm-chair i-ritic.' did 
not explain. 

.Before closing, one cannot refrain from i|Uoting a few t.vpical 
specimens of tli(> g.nns of argument, or inveitive — in most case' 
the terms seem to have been regarded as svnoin nnius in tlii'se 
pamjdilet'. A certain gentleman who concealed liim.self under the 
safe anonymity of \V. .\. aiiounded in ^iich iihra'C' as the ••recent 
bloody butchery "—•• phari-aical ihijah.’' ‘■ ■Mission of blood.'’ 
'■ naval e.xeciitioners,'’ •• horrible and disgU'ting destruction of 
human life." Of Batang Maru he wrote: •‘The lowest coini>uta- 
tion given (of the slain — dim) makes one shudiler." How the 
death of .iim pirates out of don i engaged in the battle can he 
described as a '• pitilc's and ruthle" slaughter." is rather hard to 
see. Hviwev'^r. readers were assured that the action was an ••in- 
human battue,’’ •• pitdess to an extreme.'’ and “ repugnant to all 
Christian principle.'’ I’erhaj)' the jialm for intempereiice of 
language mav be awarded to a pamphlet jiubli'hed in l.'soii bv the 
.Aborigine'' Protection Society. From lieginning to end it was 
written in a tune of tin* nvo't violent hostility to Brooke, and 
assumed the attitude not of a judii-ial critic, but of a bitter partisan. 
The opening paragrapli ran as lollow'. " We U'c the word mus’..'arre 


with a full knowledge of it' impoit. It means itiunh-r and 

we use it. bec.iU'C it is tli" onlv word we nni U'C Vnother 


blood-bedabbled page has been addl'd to our i-rune-stained colonial 
historv. Once more have Christianity and Civili/ation been foully 
calumniated .... The red sbinder. reeking from it' unholy fount, 
has ascended high up into the blue lieav eii' . . . . W ar and his 
hideous and obscene allies are stalking abroad.’’!'") 


(UO) tv. X. “ -A Naval E.xeriitioii. ” Foggo, “ Brooke, ( 'h.'imerovzow, 
“Borneo Facts vs. Borneo Fallacies.” “Alioiigines Frienil : ” Marili 
IS.'id, p. :tS7; .April, IS.tO. pp. 409-10; .lune, IS.VO: pp. 19-g2. “Colonial 
Intelligencer” March, IS.jl; p. 17.1; .Ian. IS.'jO; pp. .IIM-IIS. .Toseph 
Hnme; Jiainphlet Is.'ig, also pulilishod in t'ommaiul Papei | l.j99 1, lS."e2-.j3, 
pp. 23-31 (I.Xl). 
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Brooke’s eiiemie' lironght strong pressure to bear on the 
government for the ap])ointnient of a Eoyal Commission to in- 
vestigate his actions, llume, strongly supported by other members 
of the Badieal jiarty,. and by the Peace Society and the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, organised deputations and wrote interminable 
letters to the Cabinet demanding an inve.stigation. ( Cobden 
bitterly attacked the Bajah in a speech at Binningham in 1850. 
C’A Sui)])orted by Bright and Cobden. Hume attacked Brooke 
in Parliament in 1850 and 1851, and pressed for the appointment 
of a I’oyal Commission. Hi.s charges were entirely disproved by 
Brooke’s sujijiorter.s ; and in closing the debate in 1851, Lord 
Palmerston declared that he had seldom .seen accusations so 
effectively an-wered. and that he ’’ must denounce these charge.s 
a- milignant and per-evering jier'ecutions of an honourable man.” 
The two motions for an inquirv were lo't bv majorities of 140 
and -lll.C'’) 


In iSol a sad accident befell Burn.-, one of Hume’s favourite 
authorities anent the virtue of the inoffensive Sea-Dayaks. Burns 
had gone out to Brunei in 1845 to make a fortune. The Sultan 
<!iul his nobles were 'oon complaining bitterly to Brooke about his 
gross diseourtesy. and his cheating and oppressing tiie natives. 
Furthermore. he wislies to take people's wives; whether they 
like it or not. he takes jieojile’s wives.’’ The Bajah was much 
angered and succeeded in jmtting a irtoji to Burns’ method of 
amassing wealth liy exjdoiting the natives. In revenge Burns 
joined 1\ i'C in his atl ick, and zealously devoted liimself to prov- 
ing that Brunei pirate- were not ]hrates, but haniiles-s and kindly 
iliildren of Nature. Cnfortuiiately t!ie gentle children of Nature 
afore-aid were singularly iinajipreciative of his good offices. A 
band of them hoardeil In- sdiooncr disguised a.s merchants, stabbed 
Burns to death with -onie of his crew, and cajdured the ship and 
Burn-' natiie mistres.-. ('"* ) 

Ti-eph Hume wa- a man iqiun whom argument was wasted, 
and desjdte tlie refutation of his charges, he persisted in his 
demuid for a Commis-ion of Jmjuiry. Cajitain Kejipel has left a 
descrijition which fit.s liim to jierfectioii. “ There will alway.s be 
-ome jiei uliarly lon-tituted minds, fortified bv a sort of moral 
mitta percha. tlirough which neither jireeonceived opinion can 
eiajiorate. nor a deluge, even, of new eiiileiice effect an entrance.” 


(1)1) romiiunid Papei Il-Vls], LS.yZ. pp. (Vol. XXI). “ Abo- 

iitTiiies Fiiniil,” .laii. j S.'a , ji. Z.ili: .March Is.VO. p. 400 : and .June 18.50 pp. 
10-ZZ. “CoJ<,nia] Jntelligemer. ” Ajnil 1851, ji, 185. ' 

iliZ) Lundnn. ‘'Times,” Xov. 29, ]S5o. 

(Of,) Tlansaid, tser. 4, Vi.l. 1(18: Feh. 11, 1850. Ibid., 109: Ar-iieh 21 
1S50, Ibid., 11': -M; V 22, Js.VO; Jbi.l., 112: .July 12. 1850- Ibid., IIS- .luh’ 
10. is.fi. . . > . J 

(04) I'. P., H. of ('.. Xos. 55 and 249 of IS52-53, passim. (LXI) 

< ommaiid Papers |14U2| and | l.Tlli | , 1.8.52, passim (XXXI). St. golm, 
* ‘ ookf, ’ ’ 


Joitinnl Mnhtiftin Brnuch [Vol. TII^ Part^ ]L 
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At last, ill 18.)4, Hume suceeeded. The Aberdeen Coalition 
Ministry had coine into jiower in 185d. hut its tenure of office 
\va.s insecure. Its Eadieal supporters had to be placated, and so 
Brooke was thrown to them as a peaee-so]). In ISod a Royal 
( omniission of Incjuiry was ajijiointed to inve'tigate the charges 
against him. f'"^) 

The inquiry was held at Singapore in Sejitember and Octo- 
ber 185-1 liy two officials of the Ha.'t India Company, Prinsep 
and Devereux. The result was a complete triumph for Sir 
James Brooke. M itness after witness, both European and native, 
testitied to countless acts of piracy committed by the Seribas and 
Sekarran I'ayaks. W ood, the leader of the anti-Brooke faction 
in Singajiore. was allowed by Priiisep to act as a sort of prosecu- 
ting attorney; but althougli he was a slcdful lawyer hi.s cros— 
examination f.uikd to -hake their evidence. Last of all came 
the crowning }iroof. Boudriot. for live years a Dutch official of 
ini])ortaiiee ni Borneo, happened to be passing through Singapore, 
and heard of the inquiry. The Covernment of Holland w.is bitterly 
hostile to Brooke: but in the name of justice and fair play Boudriot 
voluntarily came forward as his defender, tjuoting from his 
own jiersonal knowledge and from tlie information in the Dutch 
official records he proved that the Orang Laut were pirates, the 
“scourge and terror of the coast."’ The I 'oinmissioners unani- 
mously agreed that the cliarge of piracy wu' fully proxen. and that 
the theory of " legitimate inter-tnbal warfare wa-s ridiculou'. 
As to the loss of lite at Batang IMaru. and the 'Ubspcpient rav.ig- 
ing of the country. Dexereu.x con-idered that “there docs not 
njqiear any rc‘asonable ground for sympathy with a race of indiscri- 
minate murderers.’’ The incpiiry also completely disjiroved another 
favourite charge of the Radicals, that the Rajah had used liia 
jiosition as a Briti.-h official to further lus interests as a private 
trader. There w.is not a shred of evidence th.it he had engaged 
in trade after his ajipointinent as Lovernor of Labuan in 1841. 

“Aow is the W’inter of our di'content 

IMacle glorious summer by that blockhead Hume, 

And all the cloucK which lowered about our liou-so 
In the dull bo.-om of the Blue Bcxik.s buried.’’ ('") 
Brooke’s enemies in England receixed tlie nexvs of his vin- 
dication in the -jnrit whicli was to be expected of them. Hume 
unfortunately h.nl not lived to -ee hi- fadure; luit tlie “ Aborigine.-’ 

(Ct'i) K<‘iH)el. “ Mneaiider..” I. 1^4. 

( nil ) St. .Iiilin ‘•Bieoke” gtl-ti. I’eiiiiiUiii.t Itii'ir 1771, (IS-tt). pp, 
2-4, ancf passim. (Vol. LXXlt). 

(•)7) ' Paper |]H7(j) 1 s.t-t-I.V, pa-sini, (XXIXl. iTuti.'. 

Political an.t Forcdgii C ’oiisultati(ii:s, Itaiigc* 2oo. Vol. tls; .Vug. 11, 1S.44. No, 
2‘t-:t4. I. Pol. F,. Kaiige 2Ul. Vol. HI: Oct. lU. ISm, Xo. 1. 8t. John, 

‘ ‘ Brookeg ’ 270-74. Jacon, ‘ * P) ooke ” JI, 17s 7n. 

((is) Ihiil,, ISl. 

Ih'LiJ lUii/'iI A-iintic 
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Frieud ■’ proved that hi', mantle had fallen upon its shoulders. 
It tried by insinuations to show that the llajah was guilty of the 
charge.s whieh the I’oyal Commission had just disproved, and 
concluded with a few remarks on “ Borneo massacres.” revol- 
ting- hutchering'.” and the statement that nothing could ever 
ol)literate the indelible stain.... of a deed which. .. .disgrace- 
the ])roud civilization of the Anglo-Saxon race.” ) Comment 
IS needless. The whole miserable episode was typical of that 
extraordinary ty})e of mind. ])eculiar it would seem to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, which is ])re-dis])Osed to believe that an Lnalishman 
at)road is naturallv ]>rone to acts of violence and injustice. 

l ufortunately tlie attack on Brooke jiroduced coiLsequences 
wliich could not be allayed by the findings of a Boyal Commission. 
The -Vdmiralty in 1853 ordered that henceforth its instruction- 
of 1844: mu.'t be -tringently obeyed. These were that no warshi]* 
should seize a ve—el for jcracv nnle's it had “ within view attacked 
some British ve-'cl.” or unless there were ‘'such proof.... a- 
Would satisfy a Court of Admiralty.”!'") The liaud.s of British 
otlicers were tied, and for some years there was a recrude-ceuce of 
piracyjf'M In Sarawak itself the lladical attack produced a 
lielief that Brooke was in disgrace witli hi- government, and that 
no action of hi- enemie.- tvouhl bring upon them retribution 
from the Briti-h navy. This was one of the principal causes 
whicli led to the revolt of the Chinese Secret Society in 1S5T. 
and to the attempted rising of a lew discontented Malay chief- 
in 185!1. The Cliiiie.-e rebel- burned Kuching, the capital of 
Sarawak, and luurdered many native- and l-hiropean- before they 
Were conquered. .-Vmongst JJ.ijali Brooke'- most faithful siqiporter- 
were the Seri has and Sekarran Sea Dayaks. whom only eight years 
before lie had jnini'hed s,-, severely at Bataiig IMaru.j'A 

(HO) “ -Alioi igiiif'S I'l iciicl. ’’ fs.'),'), jiji, ?.!t.43. 

(~ii) Commarid Pa]«‘r | 1771 |. 1S.74. np. ;i3-.14, (Viil. TjXXTT). 

(71i Bariiig-Cloulil X Hiiinpfvlde. “Barawak” 2(i8. 

(72j lliiil., 1.72. St. .lohii, •‘Brooke,” 2.7:-!, 2.78-00, 27S, ”80. MeDou- 
gall, ‘‘Sarawak.” Is2. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The Transfer. 

Thr year 1807 marked the end of an epoch in the historj^ 
(if tile Strait-^ Settlement--. The transfer of the Colony from 

the India to the Colonial OfHee was more than a mere departmental 
ehaujj'e ; It was the inanjiuration of a policy which in many resjiects 
differed materially from that pursued under the old regime. 
.\fter 18()7 ininli gre.Uer attention was paid to the needs of the 
Straits Settlements than had heen the ease nhen they were only 
a ilistant rie'idency of the Indian l'lm[)ire. An immediate re.sult 
of the transfer wa' the ireation of a di'tmet IMalayan Civil 

Service. A few yeai's later the Cohnii.il OfKee adopted the policy 
of intervention ifi the Malay States which has led to the creation of 
British Malaya as it e.Msts to-day. 

The traiister was brought aliont after several yt ai's of agitation 

in the Straits Settlements, wliieh had heoome very dissati.sfied 

with the results of Indian (iovenimeiit. ]n this movement Singa- 
pore played hy far the most important part. In all the records 
eonneeteil with the question there are s(^-aree!y a.iiv refereiu-e.s to 
I’enaiig or Malacca. The number of gneianees \\as legion, but 
they may he hrietlv sununarizeil as follows; — 

( 1 ) The Straits Settlements were so far away from India 
and their prohleiii' were so tot.illy dis-imilar. that the (Toverninent 
at Calcutta failed to understand and rapidly deal with local needs. 
Moreover since the loss id’ the mono[Hily of the Chinese trade in 
ls;5;3 the Indian (fovernmeiit took very little interest in tlie 
Straits, and refU'ed to consider the rea.soiuihle wishes of the 
]ioj)ula.tion. The ■' Times expressed the StiMits Settlements’ 
point of view to ,i nicety wlmn it wrote in fSdS: — “What was 
Singajiore to do witli India? It larrics on a larger trade with China 
than with India. The true idea ol tile settlement, colony, or by 
whatever name it may he callid. is .i.s the ceiiire and citadel of 
Britisli jiower in the Kastern Seas, the great housi' of call hetween 
(ireat Britain and China. It is Iroin this point eiiietly that the 
leaseless intrigues of tlie Dutch to exclude us altogether from the 
Indian Anhipelago > .in he deleated. ' (’ ) A'> oiu“ who has read 

the hooks, the new s]ia]iers and the ollieial rei oi'ds of the Straits 
'Settlements hetween IS'h) and 18h7 can avoid the lonvietimi that 
iiierchant.s and otlieials alike felt that the three Settlements had 
an imjiortaiiee out of all ])roportion to their area and ]iopulation. 
They were not merely a third-rate Kesideiiey in an i-olated quarter 

(1) “'rinu-s” Ai'iil 'Jo, fs-is. p. !i. Buckley, “ Siiijrapere, ” IT, 474- 
76 .isi-i-lio, .711.7-96, 6:16, (juutes editoi lals fnuu the isingapiue newspapers 
aeeusiiig tile Jiidian Ckivei nnient of igiinrain e and indiffeieili e towards the 
}iiohlenis of the Stiaits Settlements. 

ly-M] Tfoyid .hidC'c society. 
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of the Iiiclian Empire, but the keyMoiie of Briti.^li commercial 
supremacy in Further Asia. The mistake.^ of the Imliaii Govern- 
ment (lid not merely injure the Straits; they vere also a blow to- 
the j)rosj)erity of Great Britain. 

(2) The Indian Government had altogether neglected 
Baffles’ ad\ice to extend the sjdiere of British intiueiice in Malaya. 
On every hand the Dutch, the French and the S[)auiards were 
carrying out an aggressive ])o]icy, and seizing all available territory, 
and shutting out British trade from it. Meanwhile the Supreme 
(iovernmeiit clung tenaciously to its policy of strict non-interven- 
tion. so that Great Britain’' interests suffered and her mtluence 
declined. 

(3) It was al'O a very sore jaiint with the Straits mer- 
chants that the Settlements W(n-emade a dumping-ground lorlnduin 
c(jnvicts of the worst tyiie. This complaint was not altogether 
just, for the colony owed 'ome at least of its ]>rosperity to the 
roads and buildings con'tru<.ted by them free of charge.! ’) As in 
Australia however what was once hailed as a blessing was in 
the end reg.irded as a burning grietanee. Tin* Settleineut.s also 
comjdaincd that they were overhurdeiied witli troop-), with a 
(piit(‘ di.sjiroj)ortionate numlau’ of field offlc-i''. and that they were 
made to juiy for both troop' ami convict'. 

(4) The Europeans objected strongly ti> the gi.ivernnicnt’s 
being entirely in the hand.' of the otlicial' and demanded tile 
e'tablishinent of a Leg'islative Gouncil .'onw of who'C member' 
should be elected by the people. (G 

Although the .igitation whidi brought about the transfer 
only began in IS.i.i. the geiie'i' of the movement niH't be sought 
at a far earlier date. For many year.' there had been smouldering 
di'content whidi imperceptiblv gained strength until it bur't 
forth in the demand for severance from the control of India. The 
(. ompany’s pro-Siamese policy towards the exiled Sultan of Kedah 
had been bitterly opjiiosed bv the nou-olficial British jiojiulation 
in the Strait.'-, and the halt-hearted measures taken to combat 
jiiraty were for year' a. standing .grievance. ) By 1854 however 
thc'e cau.'es of re'entimuit survived onlv a- the meinorv of former 
grietancc'. Moreover they wen* minor matter.', and ne\er aroused 
'(> mudi ill-teding a' other jadiciev of the ('oinjianv which were 
ecpially at variaiue with the wi'he' of the population, and atfected 
its intere't' far more intimately. 

Of these one of the most important wa.' the Compaiiv'' policy 
toward' the natne 'tatc' of Malay I’enin'ula. This grievance had 
steadily jncreu'cd in magnitude a- a rc'ult ol the growth of Dutch 

(2) “Prisoners Their (hvn 

. ^ingapure 

Petition of ►Sept. lo. 1^-37: the most coiii[uehensive aeerjunt of the Straits^ 
grie\aiu es. 

(4j V. clinpteis on Siam ami ITracy. 

Junrwd ^luhnjnn BnnKft [\'ol. ][[. Part. IL, 
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and Freiicli power in Further A>ia. Holland wa?- gradually 
adopting a more liberal eommereial poliev basinl on tree trade 
principles, in Macassar for exain[)le. Combined with the extension 
of her em])ire this was interfering to an increasing degree with 
British trade in areas where the merchants of the Strait.' had 
been sujireme for more than a generation. The French too were 
laying the foundations of tlieir empire in Coi-hin-China. an<l 
were excluding British commerce from a former miirket. It 
was therefore natural that the merchants of the Straits Settle- 
ments sought to redress the balance by deNelofiine' their traile 
with the Malav Peninsula. Althougli this trade w.vs small, it wa' 
sufficiently valuable to show that pro[ier]\- developed it would be- 
come of great iinjiortance. ( ’• ) Moreover the Peiiin'iila lay within 
the British sphere of influeiue. so that there WU' no pos.'ibility of 
British merchants being driven out by any Euro|iean ]>ower. As 
early as 1844 the newspafiers of Singapore advocated the annexa- 
tion of the IBalay State.' : and in suhseciuent years the same coursi' 
was prop.osed on several occasions. (") The ])olicy of the Indian 
Government however was unalterably opposed to annexation, or 
even to interference in the attains of the native state', (') Sim-e 
the Peninsula was by thi' time rapidly sinking into the state of 
ho}>eless anarchy from which it only recovered after the British 
intervention of 1874. (^) it was obviou' that commerce could not 
flourish unle.'s traders were protectcil from th.e exaction' of anv 
petty raja who chose to despoil them. The Straits merchant' bittei’- 
ly resented India’s pctlicv. and in ISol it formed one of the principal 
reasons advanced for the transfer. (”) 

An equally important grievance and. U' it hai)pened. the 
immediate cause of the agitation for the tran.sfer. was the attempt 
of the Indian Government to impose taxe- on the port', and in 
various ways to interfere with tlie freedom of trade. Xo one who 
has studied the records of the jieriod 1820-181)7 can f ul ti.i l»‘ 
impressed by the universality of tlie loinictioii that free trade, and 
free trade alone, was the palladium of [irdsperity in tin- Strait-. 
Merchants. ]>iofessional men. and ollicial' with scarcely an excep- 
tion. all held that the -liglite.'t interference with thi.' jiriiiciple 
would have the greati.'t etfei-t' upon commerce. The b'S'on of .Sir 
>Stamford Baffle' had been well learnt. It was never forgotten 
that tliie miraculous growth of Singatiore wa- above all due to the 
freedom of it.' trade from all taxe- and restrictions. The Strait- 
Settlements never faileil to resent most bitterly the -lightest hint 
of imposing taxes on commerce, and the agitation of 18.77 wa- 
ttle result of the variou- attempt- of India to do so during 18.7-) 
and 18 .j6. 

(5) Bueklev “ ISiiigajwre, ’ ' II, .IS4. 

(6) Ibid., 421 22, .11)3, .57.3, .5.S4-S1. 

(7) V. chapter on Native Policy. 

(8) Ibid., and Bucklc.v, “Singapore.” II, .384. 

(9) P. P., H. of C. No. 2.59 of 1862, pp. 3-6, (Vol. XL). 
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Tlii' wa-. iHit the tir^t time that the rompany had made the 
attempt. A.' earlv a-^ 1)S2(> the Directors wished to levy small 
(1utie.< oil the trade of Siiigaiiore, coiitemliiig that it was unjust 
tliat the Compaiiv should have to bear the whole cost of adminis- 
tration, wlieii it did not have the monopoly of the trade. The 
propo'al excited mucli opposition in England however, and it was 
vetoed liy the Board of (.'ontrol.('''') From 1833 to 1836 another 
attemjit was made to imi>ose taxes to defray the cost of protecting 
■Singapore’s trade against jiiracy. Tlie merchants jietitioned Parlia- 
ment agaiii't the measure, and ]iositive orders were sent from 
England forbidding it.(”) In the Indian Government 

impo-ed tonnage dutie- on European and native craft to cover 
the lO't of maintaining *a liglit-house near Singtipore. Tltis 
evoked strong jirotests, and 'Oon afterward.s the act was amended 
so that the due.' were restricted to Enrojieau ships. ('-) 

Tliree years later the Supreme Government passed two laws 
whii h hrouglit the 'mouldering rc'cntment in the Straits to a head. 
Tlic'e wore the Currency Ait of IS.l.j, and the imposition of jiort 
duc' in Is.jtj. Of thc'C two measure' the latter was the less 
important and i' dealt witli tir.st. Towards the end of 1855 the 
Indian Government proposed to levy port dues on the Straits 
S •ttlemeiit'. to defray the i O't of light-liou'es. luioys. jetties, etc. 
It' intent on hecanie known at Singapore in 1856 and vigorous 
protests were made to Fngland. 'J'he matter was at once taken 
up liy the Old Singaporeans in Ta.mdon. headed hv .Tohn Craw- 
furd. the lle'ideiit of Siiigajioi'e from 1823 to 1826. In Singapore’s 
freipieiit (oiitlut' with tlie Company, the Old .Siiigajioreans Idled 
tile role of Napoleon's Old (Giard. Tliev retained a warm atfeetiou 
for the eitv where they had '[leiit the he.'t years of tlieir live', 
and whenever it was urging 'ome cau'e in England it was always 
the Old SingajMireans who headeil the fray, or when all seemed lost, 
m.ide a linal and often sucie'.'fiil attail-c on the enemy- — the East 
Iiidit Company. Jii this (a-e their intervention, supporting the 
petition to Parliament Irom .Singapor". was sueces'ful. They 
interviewed the Board of Control, and the Director' sent out 
instruction' to the OoviTiiment of India forliiddmg this interfereiiee 
with free trade of the Straits.f'A 

The dispute evoled a lomment from one of the Siiigajiore 
p.iper' whii h i' 'ignirKant as it show.' the light in wluek these 
I oii'tant ili'pute.s had cau.sed tlie Indian Goveriinunt to he regarded 
at Singapore. Statesmen of all parties in Hnglaiid have ever 

(111) P., II. (tf ' No. l'o 4 nt ( Vol XTJII). 

Ml) [»iD Ivlcv. ‘ ‘ ^j]i^:i j>oi ^ ir. It. IJ. Yol. 72: 

1^41. No. PA. Ilfi*!.. 13, Vol. Vt : .luio* 24,lS3r), Xos. 111-17. 

Ili'ni.. Vol. lo: Xov. 11, Xos. 3-4. la-ttns Kct rived fioiti Bengal^ Vol. 

1 2- : Aug. 1 P, 1 >33. 

(12; Bill klry, ‘ ‘ Sinp'i])oi e. ’ ^ li, 

Mo) ll-id.. d3>-:;p. I. Pub.. Range !.»<, Voi. 21: Pet. .I, ls.").l. Xos. 
12 13. Udd.. Vol. 24: Be* . 7, l^oo, Xo^^. 3 A: 4. P. P.. H. of < Xos. 322 

of M.).. Sfs.'.K.ii 1 ^. |ia'*.sini (Vol. XXIX). 
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recognised, the imj)ort(UK-e of maintaining in all its integritv 
the system on which 8ingaj)ore is conducted (ahsolute free trade) 

. . . .Our immediate rulers in India however have never been able 
to regard the Settlement of Singapore through any other medium 
than a reveiiual one : and wlienever therefore there has been an 
excess of expenditure over receipts, wliether arising from ordinarv 
sources of disbur'^ement or from measures required for the ])rottH- 
tion of trade, they have frowned upon tlit' unfortunate ])lace. and 
the one sole remedy ])r(ipounded . . . .i.' the irapo-ition of duties 
on the trade.” 

In such an atmo.'])here of suspicion and hostditv the Ciirreiu v 
Act of IS-o.”) was like a spark in a powder magazine. .Vt hf't 
sight the terms of tlii' enactment. Act XVII of IS.'i.-). ap[)i .ir 
innocent enough: but great wa^ the eoimnotion which thev c.ui'.'d. 
They did not interfere with the Use of the silver dollar and the 
copper cent, the univer'al currency ol tlie Straits: but they ileelared 
that the Indian pice was lienceforth to lie legal tender in the Setth'- 
ments, not merely for fractions of the rupee, but aKo for the 
subdivisions of the dollar. Hereafter aKo only ])ii e. and not rent', 
were to be minted by tlie ( 'ompany. ( ‘■' ) It wa' uimeces'arv to 
declare the rupee legal tender in the Strait', 'im:' thi' had been 
done liy Act XVII of lS3d. wliidi liad never been repealed.!’'') 
The merchant' of 8ingajH>re protested 'trongly. der hiring that tin- 
measure would be mo't injurious to their trade. 

In order to under'tand tlieir i ntici'ins. wliirh were ontirelv 
justilied. it is necessary briefly to iiuestigate the currency of 
the East Indies. Siiu-e the da.\' of the IVirtugue'e the coiii' 
most widely in U'e. mo't readily accepted liy the native', were 
the silver dollar (varying in value at dilferent times from four 
shillings and sixjniice to three 'hillin,g.s and .sixpence), and the 
copjier cent (roughly equiv.deiit to a halfpenny). All attempt', 
of the Dutch to sujijilant it by their own coin.ige had failed ho|iele"- 
ly in face of the firm coiiservati'in of the ilalav'. who declined to 
accejit unfamiliar looking coin,'. India had already tried to 'ub- 
stitute its rupee coinage on several octa'ioii' between IS'fi) and IS.")."), 
but with comjilete lack of suci es'. Xomin.illv the rupee WU' the 
only legal tender in the .Strait' Settlement', and all government 
accounts were kept in rupees. .Vpart from tlii' the rujiee was 
(iracticallv ignon'd by the whole jiepulation of tlie Straits, ami 
the dollar remained the most uniwf'al form of i urrein y in the 
Archipelago. ( ‘A In IStil .Sir ilerculc' Ilobiii'iui condemneil tlu' 

(It) BiU'kU'v, “ Siu^ajKirc/ ^ II. 

(lo) I. Piii)., Baiigi* Vol. I''; July 13, ISdd, Xds. lo ami 11, 
P. P.. IP of ( Xo. 102 i>f lsr) 7 -*')S, pp. 1-13 (W»I. XL!!!). 

(If)) Ibiil. 

(17) S. S. K., Gd : Jail, lo and Maii-h 27. I'^l'^. Ilti'l. S” : Xtiv. 14. 
1S22. Ibid. pH): April 7 and 2G, 182.). Ibid. litD; Doe. 1”>, l'^2.'). Ibid. 
193: Aug. 4, 3S24. Ibid. I'inaiudai: Kango 211. Vol. 13. July 23. 1S3G. 
Xo. 9G. 
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•attem])ts to introdiioe the rupee whieli he said had completely 
failed, and advised that, the dollar should be made the sole legal 
currency of the Straits Settlements. ) 

The Directors for their j>art had a natural de.siro to enforce 
uniform system of coinage throughout the whole of their empire. 
When the rujiee wa.s willingly acttj)ted in every part of India, 
thev failed to see why an exception should be maele in favour of 
a 'inall and little-known Residenev who-e expenses so far exceeded 
it' revenue that it was a constant and heavy drain on their 
tinnues. What the Directors quite failed to realize was that 
conditions were 'O totally dissimilar tliat the imposition of the 
rupee ujion the Straits Settlements would have had disastrous 
ctfect' upon their trade. 

In Itill the Supreme Doveniment had for the moment accept- 
ed the iiuAitable by passing Act VI of 1847, which declared 
I opjier cents to he the only legal topper currency of the Settlements. 
Thi' compromise a[>pears to have worked well. Leg.rlly the rupee 
w Is the only 'ilver coin current, but by force of custom the sdver 
ilollar alone Mas in circulation. Both by custom and by the Act 
of 1847 the ctuit and its fraetion.s M'ere the only legal cojiper coins. 
The only tiling Mhiih the Straits Settlements still desired was 
that the Company should recognize the jiositioa of the dollar hy 
(led.iring it legal tender, and establish a mint for its coinage. 

Their satisfaction Mas rudely shattered by the I’urreney 
Alt of tsT).'). Ostensibly its ]irov;sio)i.s did not interfere with the 
existing iloll.ir currency; they merely made the anna and pice 
legal tender for fraction' of the dollar as M’ell as of the rupee. (-“) 
in a letter to (iosenior Blundell in 18.76 the Sujireme Government 
MTote that the hitentioii of the Act Mas not to provoke a conflict 
bctMceii the tM'o monetary systems and drive the dollar out of 
I irculatiun, but merely to provide a legal eojqier currency for the 
Str.iits.l "M Lord Grauvillc. defending the .\ct in the House of 
t.on!'. >aid that the Cabinet although doubtful of its advisability 
had 'anetioned it as an exjieriineiit. M'hich M’ould be re])ealed 
if it proved a tailure. (-D 

The people of the Strait' Settlements however Mere quite 
uiuoiniuici! by these ] role. 'loiis ; they 'aw in the act the thin 
eil”e L' the Medgc. the ojiennnr moves in au iu'idious attempi to 
repboe the dollar by the Toj-.a. ’iq,,,,, {|.^. (piverumeiit’s inlentiOi.s 
lit't beeanie. kiiOM ii. and before the bill was iias'ed, a ]mMic 
nicetiiig of protest wa' held in Singapore on I tetober 16, 18.54. 

its) ( ciuniaiitl Paper j oOTit ] IsOU, p, 18 ( Vol. L.I.'I). 

(HM Buckley, ‘ • siiigaiuiie. ” JJ, .7tH), P. I>., H. of • No. 1-72 of 

js.'iT-.'s, jip, Jii-ll (Vol. NLlll). 

(2'i) J. Pull., Eaiige is.s, Vol. IS; .Tuly to, IS.t.t; Xos. lU amt 11 
p. P.. tr. of I'.. No. 1,12 of is.i7-.is, pji. i-i;; (NLIII). 

I 21) Initia Fiiiaiu-ial : Kaiige 211, Vol. 1.1; .Tuly 2-1, IS.lt;. No. 97. 

I 22 I Haiisanl, Spr. lit, A'ol. < XI.I, pp. 1247-11. Apiil zt, IS-lo 
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Petitions were drawn np and forwarded to tlie Legislative Council 
of India and to rarliament, pointing out that two systems oi 
coinage so dissimilar could not exist side by .-ide, and' that the 
attempt to force a ruiiee coinage upon the Straits would injure 
trade very seriously. (■'’ ) A few months later, at the s]»rinir 
a.-sizes of 1855. the Singapore Grand Jury jireseuted as a ])ublie 
nuisance “ the partial interference that ha> already been effected 
by the Government with the estahlislied currency of this Settle- 
ment and with the greater and more serious changes contemplated 
....in the Draft Act which has lately ."p]ieared” (i.e. the bill 
wliich wa.' afterward- ]>a.'sed as A(t XVll of 1855). It charged 
the Government with trying to force the Indian currency ii'to 
iirculation. and ]:redicted that it would prove a .serious blow to 
trade, and s-ingularlv ojipressive to the ])oorer cl.;ssc‘s.”(-^) On 
June 1. 1855, another meeting of jirote-t wa' held, and a further 
jiotition against the proposal was sent to India. (-^) It arrived 
too late, since on May '19 the bill liad become law.(-'’) 

AVhen the news arrived at Singapore, there was great indig- 
nation at the neglect of its wislies. On August 11. 1855 a ]iuhlic 
meeting was held at which nearly every Kuropean in the town 
was present. The intention was to distu-s the Currency Act; 
but the meeting proved to be of far greater significance than its 
jiromoters had intended. It marke.l the beginning of the agitation 
for tlie transfer from the control of India.f'O A resolution 
was iiroposed and carried; “That by the ]'assing of the Act 
IT of 1855 tliis meeting is forced into the painful convict. on that 
the Legislative Council of India, in treating with utter disregard 
the remonstrances of the inhabitants, have shewn that they are 
neither to he moved bv any jire.speet of doing good, nor restrained 
by the eertaintv of doing evil, to the Strait' Settlements, and 
that it L therefore the I • unden duty of thi' community to use 
every e.vcrlicn and to resijt to every mean' within its reach t ) 
<ibtain I’elief freni Ih.e mhebievoU' measure.' already enacted, and 
to escape from the infliction of other' of the 'ame nature, more 
com|)rehensive ainl still more hurtful.’’! I From this time on- 
ward ])o])iilar sentiment grew steadily more in favour of severance 
from India. 

iMeanwhile the agitation against the Currency .Vet increased 
in strength. The Old Singaporeans ni England rallied as usual 
for the fray, and he.ided by their veteran leader John Crawfurd. 
waited iijioii the Poard of Control, and went far to convert it.' 

(•J3) Itueklcy, • ‘ ISiiigaiioi'e,” II .tUt-tl.S. 

(24) T. Pub. Range ISS, Vol. l.t: Ajiril 27. Is'.t. Xo. 43. 

(2.5) lbi<l., Val. IS; July 13, ls.5.-,, Xo. 13. 

(2H) Ibid. Xo. 14. 

(27) Bucklt'v, “.Singapore,” II. l!2.3. -Vs in the rase of 'iiost of the 
other public meetings held in the Stiaits. no lefeienre to it can be found 
in the India Office -Archives. 

(25) Ibid., G23-24. 
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I’resiflent. Singapore oontimied to support their efforts by fresh 
petitions to Parliament and to British Chamber', of Commerce 
connected with the Straits. (’") By the middle 1856 it \\as clear 
that the Act had failed. Blundell, the Governor of the Straits, wa^ 
an advocate of tin* rupee currency ; Init in his report to the Govern- 
ment of India he admitted that after a year’s trial of the -\ct. 
“ Its effect hitherto has been a nullity, and will remain sq as long 
as cents continue in sutficient abundance.” ('” ) As a result of 
thi... discouraging report, and of the strong oiiposition aroused in 
the Straits and in England, the Comp.inv abandoned its attempts 
to introduce the Indian coinage, llever.siug its instructions of 
1853 that all ]jaMnents by or to government, e.g. the payment 
of taxes, mu't be made in rupeti-. in 1857 it ordered the complete 
resumption of the u^e of the dollar in all Government transaction-. 

iMeamvhile the -eiitiment in favour of -everaiice from the 
control of India had increa.-td in strength. In July 1856 at a 
puhlic meeting c.-illed to iirotei-t agaim-t the Currency Act. a 
re-olutioii was introduced to petition Parliament to make the 
Strait- Settlement- a Crown Colony. The projiosal was carried 
bv a ma.jority. hut wa- sub-equcntly withdrawn. (•- 1 In January 
1857 a meeting whii li had been called to coii-ider some serious 
riots amongst the Chinese which had recently occurred, developed 
into a di-cii.— ion ol the advisabilitv of traiisfering the Settlements 
to the direct rule of the Crown. ( ■') A few week.- later the Indian 
iMutiny broke out. and although the Sepoy reginn^nts in the 
Straits remained loyal, the war tin, illy brought matter- to a head. 
The men hunt- of Cah-utta had ]iotitioiicd that the government 
id' India should be tran-ferred from the Company to the Crown: 
and on September 15. 1851. a general meeting wa- held at Singa- 
pore to consider the advi-ability of taking a similar step.('‘*) 
Opinion wa- iinanimoc.-ly in favour, and a petition was drawn 
up ,ind -eiit to Parliament.! ■’ ) -iimmary of it ha- already 
been given at the beginning of tin- chafiter. 

Lord Bury, jire-eiited the petition in the House of Commons 
on April 13. 1858. and in an able -peech pleaded the justice 
ot the demand, and the neglect and ignorance of the Ea-t India 
Company. Other members followeil, -ome siqiportiiig the petition 

(’ 29 ) Ibit].. Range -11, Vol. 17. -Sent. 12, 

Xos. 2.;-2:. 

InG. Fiiinncial Fringe 211, Vol. l-l; July 2.1, Xo. bC. 

(Ml) Fuckley, “ Singnpore, ' ^ JF, 197, 6G2.. 

( 12 ) J iml.. GIG. 

(11) Ibi.l. G44-11. 

(14) litiii. 711. 

(11) r. F., IF. of Xo. 219 of l-^GI, pp. 1-G. (Vol. XL). The 
pjtpers ichiting to the triinsfer rire senttereil through the urcliL'os of the 
( oloiiinl, Finliu rind Vlir Office; hut for couveiuence of refcience the 
citritions iu this chaj'ter are made •where possible to the two papii.imeiitiiry 
papers in which they aie contained. 
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and others del'widiiig the Compaiiy from the charges brought 
against it. Even tlio.'-e who were fatourable to the Company 
showed no great hostility to the demand for the transfer. ( ■'" ) Once 
more the Old Singaporean.'- brought all their influence to bear. 
Their leader. John Crawfurd, deserves a large Jiare of the credit 
for the final .■^ucel^'s of the petition. On .July 22 . IS.JS, he presented 
a long and valuable ^Memorandum to Ijord Stanley, the Colonial 
Secretary, and also circulated it amongst the members of J’arlia- 
ment. His arguments are in large measure a repetition of those 
in the jietition. ( 'O 

The Colonial Otiice was strmigly impre-.-ed by the justic-L of 
Singajiore’s case, and on Marih 1. 1S.V.C Lord St.anh'v wrote ter 
Lord Canning the Goxernor-Cieneral of India, a-kiiig whether it 
would not be ad\ Cable to transfer the Straits Settlements to the 
Colonial Cfliee. lie jiointed out tiiat since India bad lost the moiio- 
jioly of the China trade the Strait' Satlemeut' had ceased to be 
of much value to it; while tlieir relations with China had become 
mudi more intimate than with India. One 'Cnteiice of lawd 
Stanley’s letter summed up the situation very aeeurntely. It can 
scarcely be urged that there are anv ri'asou.s. geographical, iiolitical. 
or ctlierwi'e. avhv the Straits Settle nuaits sliuuhl eoiitinue to he 
governed and eontrolled from India.”!''’) 

Taard Canning replied on .Vovi mher 7. m a very able 

.Minute Avliieh greatly inlliiem ed the Home (ioveriimeiit. lie 
strongly urged the trausl'er to the Colonial Olliee for the following 
reasons. ( 1 l The Straits Settlement.' were far removed from the 
sjihere of India’s interests now that it no longer had any eomnicu'eial 
relations with t'hina. Moreover tlie Supreme (fovernment was not 
(omjieteiit to deal with the afl'.tirs of a colony the conditions of 
which ditt'ered so widely ill every rc'pect from those of India; 
and the Govenior-Ceiieral had few opjiortunities of gaining a 
correct knuwleilgv of it' necil' h\ M'itiiig it. or h\ meeting Straits 
otlicials. 

(2) Tile Tndian Government found almost insuperable ditti- 
l ultv in jirociding lompetent oflieials for the Straits Civil Service. 
It had no means of tr-iining them to deal with the jieiuliar jiroh- 
leiiis of the Chinese ami ilalav'. -o tliat. thev hail to learn their 
duties after assuming otiice. The firo'peet' of promotion were also 
'O ]:oor tliat it was impossihle to flnd Indian civil serxaut' who 
were willing to remain jiermaneiitly in the Settlements. ( ' ) 

(d) In i-ase of war. India would he ]H)werless t-i defend 
the Straits against a 'troiig ho-tile fleet. The Eii't India Company’' 
navy had been aholi'hed. and the 'ifety of lioth India ami the 
Settlement' dejiemled on the Jlritisli navy. 
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(4) Lord ( aiiiiiiisr then dealt tvith the objection -n-hich had 
been raieed to the traii~t'er on the ground that it would involve a 
heavy drain on the Imperial Trea^urj-, to make good the yearly 
deficit in the Strait"’ budget. He pointed out that the growtii 
of trade had brought with it a steady and phenomenally rapid 
inerea-e of revenue, while the e\peuditure had grown in a much 
smaller degree. He gave it a" his opinion that this process would 
continue. sO that in a short time the revenue would 
eipial the expenses. ( ^" ) On Fel)ruary 7, 1860. Sir Charles AVood. 
the Secretary of State for India, forwarded Canning’s Minute 
to the Colonial Otliee with a covering letter to the effect that he 
tiitirely concurred in it.(^M 

The transfer had now been agreed upon in principle bv the 
two department" most immediately concerned, and it only remain- 
ed to arrange the details. AVliat at first sight a|)peared a simple 
matter turned out to be exceedingly difficult. The AA'ar Office and 
the Trea"Urv were drawn into the negotiations, and for the next 
seven years the four department-; were bu.-^ilv enguged in inunda- 
ting one another with endje-;" demands and counter-demand" 
until at times the whole problem ajijieared hopeless of solution. 
The Transfer ]iroved to be as many-headed as Hercules' Hvdra. 
and with an equal facility for growing new heads to replace anv 
which weri' lo]i[)cd off after many weary strokes of the }ien. To 
detail at length the cour."e of these compliciated negotiation" would 
be as in\ (lived as it would be uniiistructive. and onlv a summarv is 
therefore given. 

Late in ISoli the India Office had sanctioned the construction 
with funds from the Indian Treasure of the Tanglin Barracks at 
.Singapore; and in ISiiO it began to demand that since the Imperial 
Oovernment would reap the "ole benefit from tlumi. the cost of 
their erection ."hould be refunded. The Colonial Office refused 
to pay for the lialf-fini"hed liarrack-. on the ground that the 
Jiidui Office had liegun their construction after it knew that the 
transfer was jirohahle. The Treasurv also ojiposed repayment 
he( ause It would have been at its expense. Many months elapsed 
during which the three departments exchanged letters, or varied 
proceedings liy compiling memoranda for one another's U"e. The 
A\ nr ( frtiee soon added it." quota to the flood of eorrespoiideiiee. 
It was by no nieaii" assured that the Singap-ore garrison was suffi- 
cient for the city’s defence, and until thi.s matter was satisfactorily 
settled, it refused to a-sent to the transfer. Tht' force whic h would 
have contented tlu* A\ ar Offii e would have been -o expensive as 
greatly to increase the annual deficit in the Straits’ budget. This 
would have to he made good by the Treasury, so it refused to 
consent to the transfer until a,s."Ured that the Straits could pav for 
their own defeliees. and mat he a burden on the British exchequer. 

(to) P. P., TI. of 2.', 9 of tSfi2, Tip. t2-lo. (Vol. XL) 

(tl) Ibid., 25. 
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At the same time another comjdieatioii wa.' introduced hy the 
India Office. It demanded that the Colonial Office should make 
itself responsible for the public debt of the Settlements. This 
public debt iconsisted largely of loans made to the Straits Settlements 
from the funds of minors and >uitori of the Company, which liad 
been entrusted to it for investment. The delit iiad ari.'sen in the 
following manner. To avoid the inconvenieiu-e of drawing drafts 
upon the Indian Treasury to maike good tlie annual deficits the 
Directors had ordered that the deficits -hould be coven d by loans 
made to the Straits in the form of bonds licaring interest at I 
])er cent. Tlie Colonial Ofiice regarded the ]iublic debt as a debt 
of the Indian Government, since the amount had ])eeu lent by its 
orders to save itself from inconvenience, and therefore refused 
to make itself liable for it. The India Otlice <teclincd to agree, and 
by 18()3 the negotiations liad come to a deadlock, f*- ) 

Meanwhile .Singa]}ore wa.s not idle. It -ent many ]>etitions 
to Parliament in which it laboured to lUove th.it the revenue of 
the Straits Settlements waiS amply -ufficient to cover e.xpeiises. 
so that the Imjierial Treasury would not have to provide annual 
subsidies. On January 1, 1863, the Government of India im|)o.sed 
Stamp Duties ujion the tSettlenients, to hasten the transfer by 
making the revenue balance the ex|>en.ses. The tax was very ])ro- 
(luctive. and the jietitions urged-that it- f.ivourable result should 
be sufficient to allay the fear- of tlie lm|)erial Treasury. ( ‘*'0 
The Old Singa])oreans were also active. They organized deputations 
to wait upon members of the Cabinet, .ind inundated them with 
reams of statistics proving that the Straits were -elf-suj)j)orting. 
John (Tawfurd did es])ecially useful service, aiil in's memoranda 
appear to liave h.id creat infiiieiice with tlie Colonial Secretarv. 

In 1863 an att; mjit wa.s made to end the deadlock by appoint- 
ing a Commission to inquire into the advisability of transferring 
the Straits Settlements to the Colonial Office. Tlie members were 
three in number, an engineer officer cho-i n by the War Office, 
a member of the government, of Singajiore noininateil bv the India 
Office, and a member of the Colonial ('nil Sen ice. The Colonial 
Office aj)])ointed Sir Hercules lioliin-on. the Governor of Ilong 
Kong, who was about to leave for England on leave. The Com- 
mission was ordered especially to in\e-t gate the -tate of the 
lortificatioiis and barracks at Singapore, the |irobal)le cost of their 
s'ompletion, and the number and cliaracter of the garrison required 
for the Straits. (^'' ) The Treasure inqire— < d upon Sir Hercules 
Ilobinson that the jirimary object of the inquiry was to determine 

(42) Ibid. 24 - 2 . 1 , 29-19, 70-71. < uiiimand Paper [1072J ,it' 1S06, p. 
J9. (Vol. LIl). 

(43) Ibid. 3-4. lUu-kU'v, ‘^Siiigapoie, ’’ 41, 7-3. 

(44) Ibid., 7B8 and 771. 

(41) P. P., H. of Xo. 219 of lSd2, pp. b 9, 44-13, (Vol. XL). 

(4d) (’ommand Paper [3(372] of Istjfi jtp. ^-9, tVol. LII). 
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whether the Strait.' Settlement' eoiild defray their own expense' 
without invohing any charge upon it. He wa.-^ informed that 
under no eireuiujtanee' wouhl the (joveriiment 'anetiun any contri- 
bution toward' it^^ revenue-t.(^‘ ) 

Sir Hercules Tlobiii'un. the principal member of the ('om- 
mi.'sion. arrived at Singapore on December 4. 1803. and remained 
there .'e\eial week'. In hi' rejiort he .strongly advocated the 
transfer and coii'idered that the local revenue^ were amjily siilticieiit 
to meet all legitimate call' upon them. The Public Debt, had been 
ii'ed a' a meaii' to ilimini'h the annual detieits which otherwise 
the Indian (Tovernmeiit nm.'t have ] aid; and he therefore consider- 
ed that it wa' an Indian liabilitv. “ The Strait' Settlement' could 
not witli fairiKss, [ think, be iifiw a'ked to refund the amount, 
aiiv more than thev could lu' ex]>ected to repay the detic.ts of 
former vtar.'.’' He regarded the annual deticit' as the rC'ult of 
unfairlv (hargiiig the Strait' with varioii.' iteiii' of ex[)enditure 
which ought to h.ive been defraved bv India. 'Uch a' the co-t of 
luaintaiiiing the lonvict' 'cnt tliere from the three Pre>idencie'. 
If till' practiie were reversed, the revenue', greatly increased by 
the Stamp Act ef 18()3. would more than cover the exjieii.'e.'. 
'o that there would be no charge on the Imperial Treasury. ) 

The Colonial ()tlice agreed with Sir Hercule'’ com lusioii' : 
and the War Otiice abo 'ccepted with a few alteration' the Com- 
nii"ion'' plan for the d' fence of the Strait'. ( ) The Trea.'ury 
still oppo'cil the traii'fer. It held that the estimat.‘ ot the future 
'ur]ilu' of re\enue oxer expenditure given by the report, about 
fln.iMin. wu' '<> small, that it demanded assurance' that it neie.'- 
sarv the revenue could be in(-rta>ed so that the lm|)erial Ti'ea'ury 
would not have to make good any deficit.'.! ") Aci ordingly. on 
Septeinlier 18. psiid: and Februarv 1, ISiCi. Crawfurd and other 
Singaporean' in London .'ciit memoranda to the Colonial Oftic- 
demoii'trating with a wealth of 'tatistic' that Sing.ipore’' reveiui ■ 
Would .'o incrca'e with expanding trad " that the Trea'ury’' feat' 
Were grouiidh S'. ( '' ) 

At leiigrth the interminable negotiation' were drawing towards 
a clo'C. In March IHii.j the India Oflice. with the approval of the 
Trea'Ury. finallv accepted the Colonial Secretarv’.' |iro|) 0 'al that 
the Colonial Oitice WU' never to be called upon to repay the Public 
Debt to India.! '“) Mi'anwhile however the War Oitice had decided 
that a larger garri'on was nece'sary; and it xxii' not until .\pril 21. 
l.S(i(;. that it agreed to accejit the amount of t.'iO.ObO a year 
proposed bv tile Colonial Otiice a' the annual contriiiution of the 

(47) Tliiil. Si. 

(4S) Il,i,l., SI, lf». 

(4SI) Ibiil., gli, 2S-gfl. 

(ell) Ibid. g7-2s. 

(■■>1) Tbid. ama.-). 

(■'2 ) lbi<l. 21) !>s. 

■f Dill mil ihihniiiii Briiiirh [Vol. 111. Part. II. 
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Straits Settlements towards the east of their ilel'eiiee. The full 
e.ost of the garrison was £T().U()0 hut it was felt that since part 
of the troops were maintained in the Straits for Imperial purposes 
it would he unfair to euinjiel the colony to ]iay for them.(’') 
The objections of the ^\'ar and India Oltice.s had now been silenced ; 
hut the Treasury was still in the held. It discovered that the 
£50,000 for defence did not cover 'uch item- as the cost of 
transport, store.s, etc. and on May 12, ISthi. it demtndeef that the 
Straits Settlements’ eontrilnition towards their did'ence should 
lie £59, 300 a vear. {'^) The ('olonial Otlice consented, on thi> 
(.nndition tliat the amount, should he reMscd after live years. 

To this the Treasury agreed, and on .lune 2. lS(iii. it consented 
to the transfer of the Straits Settlements to the t 'olonial Ollice. 
(''■) On August 10, 18(i(), an Ait was jcn.sed to traii'ler tlie 
.^straits Settlements from the control of the India to the Colonial 
Office; and on April 1, IStil, the Indian (Joveniment formally 
transferred the Straits Settlements to the Crown.(''0 

Briti-h iMalaya owc' a debt of gratitude to the blast India 
Comjiany. It is true that the prosperity to which it had attained 
in 180? was in large measure due to the unaided enterprise of 
the inhahitants. it is true also that the policy of the Company 
was often tinioroU' and short-sighted, and that from ignorance 
and absorption in the affairs of linlia it made scrious mistakes. 
But It should not be forgotten that through it' Malayan pidicv 
a great ]iart of the Malay reiiiiisula was <avod from falling into 
the liands of Siam; and that the Comp, my estaldished an able and 
just administration under which the Straits Settlements were 
free to build uj) their trade uiihampereil. M bile it is easy to 
contemn the Conijiaiiy for jiarsiniony, it was not a litth' thing that 
for tbirtv-foiir years, from 1833 to 18d?. th" Induin (iovernmeiit 
siijipurted a cuiistaiit drain upon it' linanecs to maintain a eolony 
from which it derived no ju'idit. and wliieli paid hardly a ]ieiiiiy 
in taxe.'. The history of the Ha-t India Company in tlie Strait' 
.Settlement' i' the story of a great trust, well and faithfully 
guarded. 

(.3;)) Iliiil., aii, 44-47. 

cl-t) Iliicl.. 4 s-4‘i. 

(.3.3) lliid., -30. 

(.3(1) Tliiil. .31. 

(57) Bui-klev, “Singapore,” II. 7S0. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Abbreviations used in the Notes. 


B. Pol Bengal Political Consultations. 

B. Pul) Bengal Public Consultations. 

B. S. P Bengal Secret and Political 

Consultations. 

I. Pol India Political Proceeding.^. 

1. P. F Indan Political and Foreign 

Proceedings. 

T. Pul) India Public Proceedings. 

S. S. I> Straits Settlements Becords. 

P. P Parliamentary Papers. 

.1.1. A lournal of the Indian Archi- 

pelago. 

.1. P. A. S. S. B .lournal of the Straits Branch 

of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


I. PRIMARY SOURCES 
A. Documentary Material. 

The official rei-on!' relating to the hi-tory of the Strait- 
Settlements Jiotweeii K86 and ]!S(>T are all iu the archi\es 
of the India (Mtio-. 'J’liey are contained in the following sets 
of Records : — 

Sumatra Records. A'olume Id. 

‘‘The Diary and Proceedings of the Select Committee of 
Fort St. (ieorge in (-oiisequence of the orders of the Select 
Committee of the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated 
iS May. ITTl. for forming a settlement at Ac-been, etc.” 

This volume (ontains the bi-tory of the abortive attempt to 
establish ])osts et -\cliin and Kedah in tin' years Idti.d to l'T6. 
It 'vas qnoti'd in a partial ainl soniewh.at incorrect form by 
Colonial Tnstituti'. With this excej)tion the incident was 
l<s4(), and now de[)osite(t with his other papers at the Roval 
Ciilonial Institute. B'lth this e.xception the incident was 
entirely forgotten until it wa.s redi.scovered a few years ago- 
by Arnold Wright. .V full a(-connt of the episode is given 
in liis book on the IMalay I’enin.siila (v. infra). 

.Straits Settlements Records — 1786-1800. 180d-1830. 

Bengal Public Consultation-' 

Bengal Politi(-al Consultation.'. 

Bengal Secret and Political Consultations [■ 1800-18.55- 

Despatches to Bengal 
Letters Received from Benmil 

C* 

■Joii.-.iiil Mfihiijiin Branch [\'ol. III.. Part. II. 
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These series also eontain the records of the government of the 
Straits Settlements from 1805 to 1830. Imt in practically 
every case the despatches are duplicates of those in the Straits 
Settlements Eecords. After about 1855 little material is 
to be found in the Bengal Eecords. 

India Public Proceedings 

India Political Proceedings 

India Political and Foreign Proceeding' 

India Secret Proceedings }■ 1S30-1S67 

Despatches to India and Bengal 

Letters Eeceived from Imha and Bengal 

From 18.30 to 1855 most of the despatchc' in thes-' recorils 
are duplicates of those in the Bengal Serip'. altliough they 
contain an increasing numl'er not to be found tliere. After 
1855 they are almost the sole source of information. Oc- 
casional references to tile Straits Settlements aia‘ also [outnl 
in the 

India Financial Consultations 
India Home Consultations. 

Since the Directors i'e([uired very full reiiorl' from their 
subordinates the.se records con tan a cast amount of informa- 
tion on every jiliase of the gmernment's activities. Everv 
qiie.stion is dealt tnth. from the mo-t imiiortant to 'Ueh 
clerk at a few rupees a month. It not infretpiently liappeiis 
elerk at a few nipee.s a month. It not infnaptently liaiipens 
however that a sub.-icct h(‘gun in one series is suddenly trans- 
ferred to' another. Furthermore, many desjiatelie' were not 
entered in the records until several years after the date when 
they were written. The record.- moreover are incomplete; a 
number of despatches, some of them important, e,;/.. annual 
trade-retiiriis. were either not traii'crilied in the record' or 
have been destroyed. Tlie Despatches to and from the Direc- 
tors eontain a few letters of importance, c.ij.. declaration' of 
jiolicy ; hut they are chiefly of value as a summary of event' 
and as giving the gist of more detailed reports wlueh line 
disa])])eared. ilost of the volumes were iinlexed at the time 
of writing, but in -a few ca.'es the doeiiments r.h'erred tn in 
the table of contents are missing. 

Burney Manuscripts. 

PrCKsented to the Eoyal Colonial Institute. London, in I'.cM. 
They eomjirise a large miniher of desjiatehes. huters. eti . 
dating from 180() to 1840. relating to the ofticial vareer of 
Colonel Burney, who negotiated the Treaty with Siam in 1' 'hi. 
The de.spatches are mostly du()licates of those in the India 
Ottiec, hut contain two or three not to he found there. 

B. Printed Material. 

1925] Jioyal Axiutic ^ocietij. 
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J’arliamentarv I’ajiers. 

Very few jiarliamcaitary ]iapers refer to the Straits Settle- 
ments. The exceptions are almo.st exchisively concerned with 
Hajah Brooke’s career in Borneo, and with the transfer to 
the Colonial Office in 18(;7. The numbers and volumes of 
the aarious ])apers are given in the footnotes to the various 
i-liaptcr'. 

Haii'ard’' Parliamentary Debate^. 

'riie.'c ri‘fer ]irini ijially to the attack on Sir James Brooke 
and the traii'ler of IMil. The reference^ are giyen in the 
footnote-. 

\iti hi-on. C. r. 

"A Collection of Trearis, Kngagement- and Sanads. relating 
to India, and Aeiglthonring Countries.” Vol. I. 

Calcutta .. .. .. .. .. 1892. 

A -eim-official puhlnation giving the text of all treaties con- 
< I tided ! icf I ire 1 S(i7. 

■■ Annuid Ueports on the Adinini>tration of the Straits Seltle- 
ments. Is.l(;-l8<i7.” 

'Flii- series i- not to he found in any of the l.ondon libraries, 
vith the exception of ii \olume in tile India Chice contaii’- 
ing the report.' for isoo to ISGJ. 

Tabular Statements ol tile Commerce and Shipping of Singajiore, 
I’riiice of Wales Island, ami Malacca, for the otheial vear 
1 

Pa lent ta .. .. .. .. .. 1860. 

Tre.ities Alleitiiig the M.ihiy States. J‘arts 1 and 111. 

Singapore .. .. .. .. 18:7. 

Xew -papers. 

rile tiles of tile neuspaper- puhlished in the Straits Settle- 
ment' before 1867 are nut to he found in London with the 
e\( eption of la few copie' in the Imla Otliee. These contain 
no additioii.d inforniation to that existing in the records. 

Ihc hngli'h iiewsjiaper' have a few references to the 
attack on IJajah Brooke, ami the traii'fer of J8(i7. The re- 
tereme- to them are given in the footnotes. 

n. JOURNALS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

"Journal of the Strait- Bianeh of the Boval Asiatie Soeiety ” 
Singapore. .. .. ' .. 1878' ff. 

This i- ,i inip-t valuabh- and authoritatiye journal, containing 
a va-t amount of information on every -uhjeet umiiected 
with Krin-li linlaya. Many of the artiele- are very exliausti'.i' 
-tuilies of h» ,il jirolileni' hv leading Straits ofhcials e.g. 
Sweiteiihani. W'. K. Maxwell, and I’a keriiiu. 

rid' Soeiety ha- al-o piibli'hecl: 

■■Miscellaneous Paper' I’elatiiig to Imlo-China and the Indian 
-\ I'chi pehlgi I." 

■Jin‘i-niil Mnhiijiiii Broiirh [ \ ol. III. Bart. II. 
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Series i, Yols. I and II, Scries ii, Yols. I and II, ISST. 

London. 

This is a reprint of rare jiamphlets and articles relating to 
the Straits. It eontaiii.s some valultble informat. on on the 
early history of Penang, and aLo tTroeneveldt’s work on the 
Chinese in the East Indies before Kiiiii. The series vas edited 
by Doeti>r Post, the Librar.an of the India Ottiee. 

“Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia ” ed. J. 1’. 
Logan. Adis. J-\ III. aiul Yeu Series. A'ol. I-H'. 

Singapore .. .. .. .. 1 Sf ;-LS-')!i. 

This journal iia' one of the fruits of that keen interest in all 
matters Malatan trh.e'h iV'^ulted front Patlles’ researehts. and 
did not die out until about It is a most valuable mine 

of information on e\ery sufijeet tonneeted rvitli the East 
Indies and the iMalay Peniiistihi. The enterjirise was launehed 
with the cordial iipprovtil of (iovenior Lutterworth and tin* 
Piengal Government, and liy special permission the Straits 
oilleials Were penniiteil to eontril-ii’e to it. (.L!,A. 1. j: 1!. 
Pub., liange L’. A'cl. Of: Ajiril 2s. isK. Xos. V(!-2S). Of 
eispeeial Vidue are the accounts of the Xiuiiiig L’ar and tin 
3faliie(’a Land prolil.m liy the oilieials at iMalaeea. and the 
history of Penang from ITeti to 1810. 'I’lie iirtiele' on Penang 
weri' imblisheil anonvnionsly. liut are known to ha\e h('en 
written by Governor P>linnlell (. 1 . T. Thomson. “ For Ea-t. 
If. 1 ). They eonfa. li many citations from the otliiial records: 
and a (■ompari'on of the do* nments tpioti'd with the originals 
has ]iroved the absolute reli ability of tlie (juotations. Tim 
articles on Siamese ami JIalayan affairs, bv Low. \ewbold. 
etc. are also u.seful. but less trustworthy, and must be compai’eit 
with other source'. 

“ Le Yonileur des hides Orientales of Geeidmualc' : Peeinil 

de Memoires et de .Votices .Seieiitiliques et 1 nduslriels. de 
Xouvelles et de Fait' Im[)Ortaiit' (■oueermiiit Ics 
Po.'se.'Sioiis X'eerlamlaisc' d’A'i,. at d’.\meri(|iie.'' 
eil. F. de Siehold ami Laron Yelvill de Garnhee. 2 voL. 
The Ilagno and Batavia .. .. .. 

Contains a valuahlo account of ])iraey. liU'oil o.i tin- Dutch 
records, liv Cornets de Gt'oot. a Iluteh ortieinl. which WU' 
rejirinted as Command I’api-r (ld!Mi) of is.')!. (A'ol, lAT. 
Part I). 

“American Historical Peview.” Jan. pp. 2bI-TI. 

Henry iMorsi' Stejihens. 

“Indian Antiquary. XLYHl. XLIX. 

S. C. Hill. " Fpisode.s of I’iraiy, lolG-ISol." ]ip. 

^Malayan iliseellaiiie'. A’ol. 1. 

Leneooleil .. .. .. .. 1820. 

Contains J. Hunt’' valnahle report on Sulu. made to Paffles 
in 1815. 

1925] lioijdl Asiulic ■''ociefii. 
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XiK-tr-i Orii'lUalt's : B(.4ng Essays Bead lieOu’e tlie Straits Philo- 
^(>^)llR■al Soi'ifty i)etweeii 1893 and 1910. 

Singapiire . . . . . . . . 1913. 

I'nitcd Scv\iio duurnal — Sfjit. 1835. London. 

III. SECONDARY SOURCES 

Owing to tlie f.ii-t that the hooks written on the Straits Settle- 
inent' are nsually general works, it is impossihle to give a 
hihliogra|ihy of each chapter, 'iiice tiie lists wonld be largely 
identical. 

Abdullah Mundii. 

■■ Tran-^latioii' from the Hikayit Abdullah (bin Ahdulkadar) 
Mun^hi.” 

by .1. T. Thomson, E.R.G.S. 

T.ondon . . . . . . . . . . ]8‘iT. 

llie hie of Abdullah, an educated Malay and the protege of 
IJartk'. It givc^ a very vi\id, amusing and .'Ometimes valuable 
picture of early days at Singapore. 

Anderson. John. 

"Political and Coniinerc' al Considerations relative to the 
Maliyan I'eniu'ula and the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca.'’ 

Penang .. .. .. .. .. IS'^y. 

This book, by one of the ])riiu-,pal officials at Penang, gives 
a very unla\ onrable acc-ount of the Comjiany's treatment of 
Kedah. Ihe author hascs his statements on extracts from 
the gowrnmmit record-, ilost of the doi-aments which he 
I ite- are in the Strait.s Settleineiit.s Pecords, Yols. 103. and 83. 
llii- is the Hork winch was authorized and highly praised 
!iy (rovernor 1-iillerton. and which greatly infliieiiced him in 
tlie lormulation -0 his strongly anti-Siamese attitude. The 
liook was printed tor the use of (lovernment, and was sup- 
|)rcs-cd -ooj] after its appcaraV'ce. (S. S. IL, Yol. 96: Dee. 
Iti. l!s24). sVnderson is reliable where he quote.s from the 
government archives; 'hut ajiart from this he must be used 
with "auTion. as hi- extreme anti-Siamese 'Jews lead him 
to exaggerate the validity of the Malay states' claims to 
independence. 

Anon. 

"The Borneo Question, or the Exidence Produced at Singa- 
pore before the Commissioners charged with the inquiry into 
the fact- relating to Sir James Ib-ookc. k.c.b." 

Singapore . . . . . . _ _ 

A lengthy account of the -itting- of the CommisJon which 
e\om rated Brooke. ap])arently juibli-hed by ]ii~ friends 
An-on. Jlajor-t ieneral Sir Archibald E. II. 

" .\bout Others and Jly-elf. 144.5 to 1929.'’ 

Bond on .. .. .. .. _ 

Joa-Itnl M'lhiijnii BniHi'h [Vol. Ill, Part, II. 
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Barina-Goiikl, S. aiiJ Bamijfvlde, C. A. 

“A History of Sarawak under its Two Wliite Eajas. lSd9- 
1908.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1909. 

The official account of Sarawak, by a member of the I’ajah’.s 
administration and ha.sed on the Sar.rwak records, it apjiears 
to lie accurate and \aluable. 

Bcgbie. ra])tain P. .1.. Madras Artillery. 

Tlie Malayan Penin-ida, Embr.icino it,- History. Manners 
and Cu.stoms of tlie Tnhal)itants. I’olitics. Xatural History, 
etc. from its Earliest Becords.” 

-Madras (?) . . . . . . . . 1831. 

It aives a good ac(-mint of the Dutch reginu at Mahuca, 
With acc-urate quotations from the Dutch art hives, and has 
also a long account of tlie Xaning War (in which the author 
took jiart), the foundation of Singajiore. etc. The liook is 
trustworthy except in minor points, wliere it is often unreli- 
able. It contains much information which cannot now be 
found elsewhere. 

Belcher. Cajitain 'Sir Edward. B.X.. t'.B.. F.li..\..S.. E.G.^., etc. 
*• Xarrative of the Voy.ige of H.M.S. Samarang during the 
year 1813-1(1. Kmployed Surveying the Islands of tin' 
Kii'tern -Archipelago.” 2 vols. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1818. 

Bird, l.-ahella L. (.Mr-, ’li-hop). 

The Golden Gliei'sonese and the Way Tliithcr."' 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1883. 

Boulger. D. (.'. 

" The L fe of Sir Stamford Parties ” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1 891. 

A very detailed and talualile work luisul on mmh paiiis- 
taking and accurate research. 

Braildtll. T. 

■■ Statistics of the British Posse-sions in the' Straits of Malacca, 
with Explanatory .\otPs.” 

Penang .. ,. .. .. .. 18lil_ 

A valuaiile compilation by a Straits official. Some of the 
stati.-tics ein trade and jiopulation cannot iie found elsewhere. 

Brooke, Charles. 

Ten Years in .Sarawak.” 2 vols. 

J.ondon . . . . . . . . . . 1863. 

Brooke. .Sir .Tames, k.c.h. 

“A Letter from Borneo, with X'otiees of the Country and 
its Inhabitant'.” 

London . . . . . . . • . ■ 1812. 

A letter written for jmblieation, to obtain popular sujqiort 
for Sarawak. 

19-Xi| Ildijitl Asliitic 
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Brooke, Sir Janies, K.r.is. 

“ A Yindicatioii of ]ii? ( liaracter and Proceedings in Reply 
to the Statements Privately Pr,nted and Circulated by Joseph 
Hume, Ksq., M.P.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 185o, 

“The lb-i\ate Letters of Sir Janies Brooke. K.C.B. Eajah 
of Sarawak. Narrating the Events of his Life from 1838 to 
the Present T.me.’’ 3 Yols. Edited by J.C. Templer. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1853. 

Brooke, Lady, Bailee of Sarawak. 

iMv Life in Sarawak.’’ 

Preface by Sir Frank Swettenbam. 

London . . . . . . . . . 1018. 

Buckley, C. P>. 

.\.n Anecdotal Iliatory of Old Times in Singapore, from 
1819 to 18(u.’’ 2 vols. 

Singapore . . . . . . . . 1902. 

The most valuable work hitherto jiublished on the early history 
of Singapore, it is largely a compilation of extracts from 
the otfieial recordvs. tarly newspapers, family jiapers of old 
residents, etc. It contains much information which cannot 
be found elsewhere. The documents quoted have in scores of 
instances ibecn comiiared with the originals, and in every 
case Buckley’s work has licen found accurate. Its value 
however i' much le.ssened because it is written in the style 
of a chronicle, important and trivial matter' being jumbled up 
togeth(-r. 

Burney, Colonel Henry. 

Burney ^ISS., DIX and I).\.WL These manuscripts, now 
in the lioyal Colonial Institute Library are a full and an 
abridged eojiy of an acraHiiit written in 1841 of the Company’.' 
relations with .Siam and Kedah from 1T86 to 1840. The 
original was given to the Directors, who praised it highly 
( De.sfiatchfts to India and Bengal, Yol. 29, p. 1030: Dec. 31, 
1841). The manu'aripts quote copiously and atcurately 
from the official records, and are a vigorou.s defence of the 
ComjiancY Keilah poliey. The Colonel’s inferences however 
imist he checked hv other authorities, as he was a member 
of the. jiro-Siamese faction in the Straits, and omitted .some 
doetimeiits which told against his case. The pajier has ap- 
parently never lieeii printed. 

Cambridge .Modern llistorv. Yol. V. 

Cambridge . . . . . . . . 19o8. 

Cameron, .Tolin, 

•• I'ur Tropi'-al Pos.sessions in .M.ilayan India, being a Des- 
(ripti\e .\econnt of Singaj'ore, Penang. Province Wellesley, 
and Malacca; tlieir People. Products and Government.'' 

Joiirnul Miiltiyiin Branch [Vol. Ill, Part, II. 
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London . . . . . . . . . . 1 865. 

A very nsofnl account of the .Straits Settlements as they were 
in 1864. t'anieron lived in Sinirapore c. 1850-1881. 

Cavenaiih, General Sir ('rfetir, Iv.C.S.I. 

Eeniiniseonees of an Indian Official.'' 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1884. 

The autobiogra])hy of tlie last liuliaii Governor of the Straits. 
"A striking and faitlifnl picture of administration." (11. M. 
.Stephens, “ American Hist. Keview," .Tan. IStl'J, p. 26:].) 
t'hamerovzow. L. A. 

"Borneo Facts versus Borneo Fallacies: an Incjuiry into the 
Alleged Piracies of the the Dyaks of .^erehas and Sakarran." 
London . . . . . . . . . . 1851. 

A virulent attack on Bajah Brooke. 

'• Chinese I’epositorv”. Ih vols. 1832-1851. 

A journal of semi-missionary chaiactcT. devoted to the ])nh- 
lication of pajiers on Chinese affairs, it contains much in- 
formation regariling Chinese piracy. 

Cliiford. Sir Hugh. 

“ F;a.st Coast Ftchings.'’ 

Singapore .. .. .. .. 18!)6. 

In Court and Kanipong: lieing Talcs and Sketches of Native 
Jgife in the iMalay Peninsula." 

London . . . . . . . . . . ispi 

" Sttidie,s in Brown Humanity." 

Jamdon .. .. .. .. .. ISPS. 

*■ Furtlier India: heing the .story of Kxjiloration from the 
Earliest Times in Btinnah. Malaya. Siam and Jndo-tdiini.” 
London .. .. .. .. .. I'ldl. 

" -Malayan iMoma liromes." 

London . . . . . . . . . . IP] 3. 

Clifford's Works are very valuahle for an understanding of 
iMalay (haracter, and of the feudal ty|)e of Society whiidi 
]irevailed in the iMalay States la fore Britisii intmwention. 
Colonial Intelligencer, or .\horigines' Friend." T.ondon. 

A’ol. 11. ^lardi and -Vpril 185(i. 

A’ol. 111. .Tune IS.KI. 

1 Ol. T, New .Series. 1855. 

I'he organ of the .\horigines' Protection Society, it con- 
tains violent attacks on Hajah Brooke, 
t'rawfnid. .Tohn. F.n .s.. f.o.s.. f.l.s.. etc. 

" llistorv of the Indian .\rrhipolago." ti vols. 

Edinburgh .. .. .. .. 1820. 

".Tonrnal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India 
to the Courts of .Siam and Cochin-China." 

Jjondon . . . . . . . . . . 1828. 

"Descriptive Dictionaiy of the Indian Islands and -\djacent 
Countries.'’ 

London 

lP25j Jtoi/itl Asiatic Society. 


1 856. 
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After TJaffles" floatli f'rawfiivd was tlie learliiig Eng-lish 
autlioi’itv on tliP East Indies, vdicrc he served from 1808 ti> 
1820. Hii works are entirely trustworthy and very valuahle 
where he describes contemporary conditions: but his account 
of the early hi.-tory of Malaya i?- now obsolete. 

I'urrev, Cuniniandcr E.ll.. 11. \.. 

■■ Sea M'olves of tlu' Mediterranean." 

Lmidoii . . . . . . . . . . lOlU. 

A useful >tudy of tlie Barbary pirate-, in the si.vteeiitlt 
century. 

Ihilruiiple. .V. 

■■Oriental Kepi-rtory." ■.’ v<d'. 1101-01. 

Itanvru's, E. ( '.. 

■■ Jieport to the SiM-retary of State for India in f'ouncil on thc- 
L’ceords of the India Office." 

I'ol. I. Pt. i laiiidon . . 1881. 

l)avidson, 0. E. 

■■ Tradi' and Tratel in tlu- Far East: or Becollections of 
'rwentv-Oiie 'S'eat' Pa>sed in Java. Sinyapori'. .Instvalia. and 
China." 

London . . . . . . . . . . 181G. 

Earl. O.W.. 

■■ The Fa'tern Se.ts in Is.'Ol-'!!." 

la'indou ., .. .. .. .. 1831. 

Contain' u^e^ul General account of jiiraey. although the minor 
details are often inaccurate. 

Egertoii, 11. E. 

■■ Sir Stamford llaftlcs." 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1000. 

.V valuabli- biography. Well documented, and sliorter tliaii 
Boulg<'r's work. 

I ogg'o. George. 

■■ .ld^•enture^ of Sir James Brooke. K.r .it.. Ilajah of Sarawak. 
Devastation of FarTiis. Huts, and Plantations under Pretence 
of Checking Piracy." 

laindon . . . . . . . . . . 18.13. 

An attack on Brooke. 

Forrest. Captain Thoma~. 

■■ -V I'oyage to A'ew Guinea and tlu- Moluccas from Balam- 
bangan llll-lt>." 

London . , . . . . . . . . 1111'. 

Foster, 'Win., 

Early I’ra\el' in India. l-ls.i-KiPk" 

( ).\ford . . . . . . . . . . 19^?1. 

Foster, Will., ell. 

Letter- Ileieiced by the Ha.-t India Companc front it- Ser- 
vants in the East. I’l'irMtiil.^^ n vols. 

^‘"'1''"''' ■ • • - . . . . . . 1S9C-190'.C 

■hjiiniiil Muhnjun Brunch [X ol. III. Part, II. 
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Tlie voliiiiu'^ hitvc valuable introduetioiis wiitten by Foster. 
“ Tlu‘ English Factories in Inrlia, t()lS-lR.i4. 

A C'alendar of Docnnients in the India Office, British Mnseuni. 
and Public Eecord Office." lo vols. 

Oxford . . . . . . . . . . 190l)-1910. 

Rome of the vohunes in this series are edited by Danvers and 
Miss -Saiiisbury, but the introductions are all l>y P'oster. 
They give a valuable sunnuary of the Ooinpany's History. 

Gaffarel, P., 

L ■ Algerie." 

Paris .. .. .. .. .. 1SS9. 

Contains a useful account of the Barbary jiirates. 

Graham, Y\'. A., 

“ Kelantan. a State of the iMalay Peninsula." 

Glasgow . . . . . . . . 190;^. 

A valiiabh' accotuit which nui>t. however, be compared with 
other works, as the author was a Siamese official, and talce~ 
the point of view that Kelantan was indubitably a Siamese 
dependency. 

Hill,, S. ('., 

An T'npublished manuscrii)t which is a compihition of the 
records f»f (uery ])iratical ei)isode in the East Indies which 
the editor has discovered in the course of manv \a-ars' in- 
vestigation. .\ most exhaustive and accurate work. 

Hume, dosejdi. .\[. p.. 

“ -A. Letter to the Flight Honourable the Plarl of iMalmeshury. 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Atfairs.” 
London . . . . . . . . . Is.v?. 

An attack on Brooke. 

Hunter, Ca[>taiu Charles. P, X.. 

ed. Sir Sfienser St. .lolin, 

‘"The Earlier .Adventures of a Naval Officer.” 

London . . . . . , . . . . 19tn'). 

“The Adventures of a Naval Officer." 

London . . . . . . . . . . 

An account of I.anun piraev, c. F'sf.'i-.'in. If it were not that 
so uninipeaclial)le an authority as St. .lolin (Preface to lioth 
volumes) vunielies for the truth of these books, one would be 
inclined to dismiss them as romances. 

Ireland, A.. 

"The Far Eastern Trojtics: .Studies in the Administration 
of Tropical Dependencies." 

Bostoo .. .. .. .. 19o.->. 

Jacob, Miss G. L.. 

"The Baja ot Sarawak: .in -Vccount of .Sit Junes Brooke. 
K.c.n., L.L.I).. Given chietlv through Letters and Journal-." 
2 vols. 

192.J I Iloi/dl Atiiific Auciefy. 
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I.oihIou . . . . . . . . . . 1876. 

A very detailed and well-documented work. 

•Tatnc'-, Coimiiander Ihmrv, K.X., 
ed. Lii'ut. F..(4. Fe.'^ting^ It.X., 

A llidsliipiiian in search of Promotion." 

F'liidon . . . . . . . . . , 1899. 

A hrief account of the sii])i)ression of piracy, c. 1830-35, 
comjided from James’ diary, and his family’s recollections 
of his rcininiscences. 


Keiipcl. Admiral the llonoiirahle '^ir Henry, o.c.ii. 

" The E-xpeditiou to Rorin'O of H.M.S. “ Dido ’’ for the 
Supjiressmn of Piracy; with Extracts from the Journal of 
.lames Brooke. F.s<|., of Sarawak." 2 vols. ed. lit. 

There is also in tlie British Museum Lihrary a rare proof 
co])y of N'ohime 1 of this work ])uhli.shed in 184.5, which 
apparently belonged to B ise. It contains some extracts from 
Brookes ".Tournals ' which M’ise suppiesscd in the 1817 
edition. 

Ijoudon . . . . . . , . . . 1817. 

" .V visit to the Indian .\rchipelago, in II.M.S. “ Maeauder”, 
" itJi portions o1 ihc Private .lournal of Sir Janies Brooke, 

K.t.Ii.". 2 vols. 

London . . . . . . . _ _ _ 1853 

" Sailor's Lif... under i'our S<.v ereigtis." :j vols. 

London . . . . . _ _ _ I8*^t9 

Keppel's works gi^v. ^ very valuable account of the British 
'Uiiprcssioii of jiiracy m Brunei and of Brooke's career in 
Sarawak. 


J89il. 


ijaiie-I’oole. Stanley. 

■■ d'he Barhary Lorsairs.” 

London 

Leith. Sir (teorge. 

" A Short Account ot the .Settlement. Produce and Commerce 
of Prince of Wales Island, in the Straits of Malacca ” 
la.mlon .. .. .. .. __ 

A brief hut useful account. Iwith was (iovernor of Penano- 
Irom isoo to l8n:!. ® 

Low, Hugh. 

"Sarawak, its I ,dial)itants and Productions; beine A'otes 
Broo'km'' Country with IT. H. the Pajah 

A m-count of Brunei in the early days of Brooke’s 

A vahahlo aeiouiit ol Brunei in the early davs of Brooke’s 
nile viritten a ter l.ovv had .spent o\ er ‘ two' Years in the 
' omitrv. Mr Hugh Low hiter became Besid.mt of Perak md 
Hitrciuced there Brooke’s methovls of native administrahon 
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I.ow, Captain Janies. 

‘‘A Dissertation on the Soil and Agrieultnre of tlie British 
Settlement of Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, in the 
Straits of ilalaeea, inelnding Pro\ince Wellesley on the 
Malayan Peninsula. With Brief Ileferenei's to the Settle- 
ments of Singapore and Malacca.” 

Singapore . . . . ■ ■ • ■ ISoti. 

A useful account of agriculture in the Straits hy an official 
who had heeii eighteen years at Penang. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence. 

“ Colonial Civil Servici'. the Selection and Training of Coloni.il 
Officials in England. Holland and Erani-e." 

Xew York . . . . . . . . 1900. 

Lucas, Sir Charles P.. K.c.n., k.c.m.o., 

“A Historical Oeography of the British Colonics.” 

Vol. I, 2nd ed. 

Oxford . . . . . . . . . . 1906 

“The British Enii)ire: Six T.ectures.” 

London . . . . . . . . ... 1920. 

iMacAlister, Cajitain Norman.. 

“Historical Memoir Belativo to Prime of Wales Bland in the 
Straits of .Ualacca. and its Importance Political an I Com- 
tnereial." 

London . . . . * . . . . . . 1803. 

A useful hut unduly eulogistic account. iMac.Mister had 
(omnianded the artillery at Penang sinci' before 1T93. 
McDougal, Harriet te. 

Sketclu's of Our Life at Sarawak.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . c. 1882. 

Contains little infiirination. 

^IcNair, Major J. Ik A., and Bayliss W.D.. 

“Prisoners their Own Warders.” 

Westminster . . , . . . . . 1899. 

A history of the coinict settlements in the Straits hv the 
Superintendent of Convicts. 

Makepeace, W., Brooke. O. and Braddell, P. eilitoi', 

“ One Hundred Years of Sinsrapore.” 2 vols. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1921. 

Marsden, IV., 

“ History of Sumatra." 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1183. 

“ A Dictionary of the Malayan fainguage. to uhich is Prefixi'd 
a Orammar. with an Introdiution and Praxis.’’ 

London . . . . . . . . , 1812. 

The Praxis contains letters of Light and various ilalay 
Sultans, some of wliich are in tlie early volumes of ihe Straits 
Settlements Pecords. 


192.5] Royal Asiatic Sariely. 
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•• 111 ' a ^lalayaii Family, Written Fy Tlicmse] vos.” 

Trans, liy ^Mar-^ilcn. 

Jaiiiiliin . . . . . . . . . . 1830. 

.Maxwell. Sir P.R.. 

( )ur Malay ( 'nni|ner-t^.'' 

IM'stniin^ter . . . . . . . . 1818. 

Miior. .1.11. 

■■ Xiitiee^ Ilf rill' Tmlian .Vrcliipelawo ami Adjacent Countries.’’ 
Part 1. Si]i;xa])ore .. 183T. 

Part II was never ]'rinte(l. Tlu' book is a misrellaneous 
enlleetion of articles relating to the Past Indies. It is valu- 
alile ]irinei]ially lipoan.'e it contains extracts from the early 
i-'Ues of Sinjiaiiore ne\vs]ia]iers wllich are now lost. 

Morlev. .Icihn. 

“ Fife of I’iehard Cohden." 2 vop. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1881. 

Minidy, Caiitain J’odney, H. A'. 

■'.Xarratixe of Kvents in Borneo and Celehes dcAvn to 'the 
< >cen|iation of Lalman: from tlie donrnal.s of dames Brooke, 
Ks*). Together with a .Xarrativc of the (.>|ieratio)is of H.il.S. 
■■]ri>.“ 2 \ols. 

London . . . . . . . . . 1818. 

.1 \erv \aliialilc work. It su|)|)lcment^ Ki‘|i()el’s hooks so 
that with them the i-omiilctc story is cjvcn of the suppression 
of Borneo iiiracv. Mnndy took a prominent jairt in these 
events. 

’W. X. 

■■ I’eniark' oii a Ih'Cent Aaval Lxeention.’’ 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1850. 

One of the earlic't pamphlets attacking' Brooke. 

Xi'wliold. Lieutenant T. .f.. 23rd Pegt. M.L.I. 

■■ Political and Sl-iti.stieal .Xeeouni of tlie Brni-h Settlenients 
in the Straits of .Malaei a. \ v/.. Penang. Mahe ca. and Sinirajiore ; 
with a Hi'tory of tlie Malay States on the Peninsula of 
Malacca." 2 \ols. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1830. 

The -tandard work on Briti>h iMalava for fortv Years, it was 
Ireijuentlv (juoted a' the h.'t word in authority in the 
Srriit> Oovernment’-- de-pati he;-. W.F. iMaxwell deserihed 
It 111 ISIS a- ••■■till hy far the mo^t vahiatile authority on 
Malay >nlijeets in the Fmgli'li language" (d .IF.V.S.S.B.. 1. SO) 
'rile hook wa." the re-iilt of much painstaking and careful 
inve.-tigation of tile goyeriiment anliiW'. rlie work' of ]ire- 
\iiiu- Lurujieaii authoritie>. p.i/. Ihitlle'. Malay manusenjits, 
information denied from .Strait.- otlieiiL and natiye- and 
Xewhold'- own exjiloratioii- in Xegri Seinlulan. IP- indicated 
111 - .uithoritie- for each ihapter witli con-ider.ihle care ami 
w.i^ in tlu- re-peet mm li -u|.erii,f to of the otlier 

■/’ji'-iinl Mnlrii/iin Hmiirl, j \'i,l. ] 1 f_ jj 
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Malayan "writer' of the i)eriod. Wilkiii'Oii’' inve^^tigatiuii^ 
iHve rendered obsolete nmeh of liis iiiforiiiation uii the iMalav 
form of government. IS’ewbold was also ineorreet at time' 
in matters of detail, and his strong anti-Siamese prejudiee 
occasionally ol>cured his judgment. With these evception.' 
a studv of the re<ords and other authorities has shown that 
on the whole he is a very relialile and valuable authority. 
O.sborn, Captain Sherard. 1>. X.. ('.B. 

" (juedah : or Stray T.eave' from a Journal in Malayan 

M’aters.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . ISoT. 

Oshorn in his ])refaie savs the hook is in the main a trans- 

crijition of his diary for the years c. iSo-'i-lO. written in 

1850 while .searching for Sir John Franklin. It present' a 
reliable and vivid picture of Malay piracy and the Kedah 
llevolt of 1838. in whose snpjiression (Isborn took part. 
Phillips. W. .V. 

“ The Confederation of Europe, a Study of the European 
Alliance. 1813-1.S'J3.” 2ud cd. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 11)20. 

Playfair, Colonel Sir 11. L., H.M. Consul-General at Algiei’'. 
“The Scourge of Christendom; Annals of Briti'h llelatioii.s 
with Algiers Prior to the French Conquest.’’ 

London . . . . . . . . • • 1881. 

A detailed history of the Barhary Pirates, t'ounded apparently 
on much documentary re'cardi. 

Popham, Captain (late .\diniral) Sir Flome. 

" A Dcsc-ription of Priru-c of Wales Island, in the Straights 
of iMalacva ; with its Ileal ami Probable Ailvantages and 
Sources to Ilecommend it a' a Marine Establishment.” 
London . . . . . . • • • • 1805. 

A'ery valuable and reliable for it' account of the intluence 
of the naval moti\e in the foundation of Penang. Popham 
took jiart in some of the event.' he describes. 

Pryer, Mrs. W'. B. 

" A Pccaile in Borneo." 

London . . . . . . . . . • IShl. 

ILus a reliable descrijit.on of the last dav' of Lanun piracy. 
Baffles, Sir Thoma.s Stamford. 

" The History of Java," 2 voL. 

London .. .. .. •• •• 1811. 

“ Statement of Services.’’ 

London . . . . . . • . • ■ 1824. 

Contains .some valuable information on the foundation and 
early history of Singapore. 

1925] Royal Asiatic >''ocie(y. 
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Baffles. Lady 

“Memoir of The Life and Buhlic Serviee-s of Sir Thomas 
Stamford ]?affles, F. R. S. etc. particularly in the Govern- 
ment of Java. lSll-16. and of Bencoolen and its Dependencies, 
181 7-24 ; with Deta Is of the Commerce and Resources of the 
Eastern Archipelapo. and Selections from his Correspondence.” 
London . . . . . . • - • • 1830. 

r.-eful because of its extraet-s from Raffles' papers. 

Read, IV.Tf. C.M.G., K.X.l: 

Play and Politics, Recollections of Malaya.” 

London . . . . . . . ■ • • 1901. 

Tlu' hook was jmhlislnd anonymously, hut it is known to have 
been written hy Read, who played .in important part in the 
affairs of the Straits from 1841 to 1887 (Buckley, “ Singa- 
]iori\'' 1. 3(i7-()9). Read was the agent of the f’ultan of 
Johore from 18.50 to 1877. and the book contain.s an account 
of the Johore Succession. There ir' also a valuible chapter 
on the Chinese Societies in Singa|iore. 

Rons. J.D., 

“The Capital of a Little Empire; A Descriptive Study of a 
Briti.sh Crown Colony in the Far East.” 

Singapore {':) .. .. .. .. 1898. 

Deals almo't e.xclu'ively with the period since 1867. 

St. John, Horace. 

“The Indian .-Irchijxdago, its History and Present State.” 

2 vol.>. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1853. 

'flu account of jiiraiy is uscfid, but badly arranged. 

.St. John. Sir Sjiciisei'. 

“lufe 111 the Forests of the Far Hast.” 2 vols. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1802. 

-A. very valuable and reliable accciunt of Brunei, c, 1840-50. 
St. John bcfame the Secret.iry (d' Rajah Brooke in 1818, in 
1855 he was appointed H. AI. Coinisul-Gcneral in Borneo 
and he also served at laibuim. IVhile a staunch friend of 
Brooke, he was in no sense a bbnd partisan, but an impartial 
narrator. The work is bast'd on his own diaries, and those 
of .Sir Huge Low. 

"The Life of Sir James Brooke. Rajah of Sarawak, from his 
Per.-oiial Papers and ( 'orresjiondeiice.” 

Loiiduii . . . . . . . . . . 1879. 

-All impart al and valiiahle ac< ount liv one who had tlken 
{lart in many of the event.s he described. In ^ome minor 
jioiiits additional inforniatioii is to he fiunid in Ali-s Jacob’s 
“Life of Brooke.” 

Saiiisburv. Miss H. B.. ed. 

“ A Calendar of the Court Alinute.s of the Hast Ind a Comnanv 
Jo, I ■lull Mahujun Brniiih | \ ol. 111. Part, 11. 
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Intro, by W. I’o>ter. 

Oxford . . . . . . . . . . 1903. 

Sainsirary, W. X., od. 

“ Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Serie>, East Indies. China 
and Japan, I.jI 3-1624.” 3 vols. 

London .. .. .. .. 1862-1878. 

Contain valuable introdnetions on early English trade With 
the East. 

Schlegel, Gustave. 

Thian Ti Hwui. The Hung League, or Heaven-Earth 
League, A Secret Society with tlie Chine.se iii China and 
India.” 

Batavia . . . . . . . . . . 1866. 

Pickering, who was well acquainted with the Hung League, 
considered that '■ any European who wdl take the troui)U* 
to thoroughly digest II. Schlegel’s invaluable work.... will 
know more of the origin, cercinonies and ostensible objects 
of the Thien Ti Hui than nine out of ten of the Masters 
of Ijodges in the Straits Settlements.” ( J.K.A.S.S.B. I. 64) ; 
and quoted it frequently in his own ac(-otint. Schlegel was 
the C'hinese Interpreter to the Batavian Government, which 
turned over to him for the })urpose of writing this book all 
the documents concerning itbo Hue seized by the Dutch 
police. Other documents were given him by Europeans and 
the information in Xewbold and other writers was also used. 
Owing to the fear of the Leage. Schlegel could not obtain 
the assistance of a single Chinese. (Preface). The work is 
supplemented by Pickering’s accounts ( J.B.A.S.S.B.. I atid 
III) ; and together they form the most complete and author. - 
tative description of the Triad Society which has yet appeared. 

Skeat, IV. IV., and Blagden. C. O., 

“ Pagan Eaces of the ilalay Peninsula.” 2 vols. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1906. 

Smith, Vincent A.. 

“The Oxford History of India from the Earliest Times to 
the End of 1911.” 

Oxford .. .. .. .. .. 1920. 

Steuart, A.F. 

“ A Short Sketch of the Ijives of Francis and William Light, 
the Founders of Penang and Adelaide, with Extracts from their 
Journals.” 

Loudon .. .. .. .. .. 1901. 

Brief, but accurate, except in two points; (1) the abortive 
negotiations of 1772, of which Steuart knew verv little, and 
(2) the Company’s relations w.ith Kedah, wherein he Ls 
entirely untrustworthy. Contains many extracts from govern- 
ment records and Light’s papers. 

1925] Royal A.^infic Sociefy. 
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Swettfiiham, Sir Frank, K.F.M.G.. 

" British Malaya, an Ac-count of the Origin and Progress of 
British JiifiueiKe in Malaya.” 4th ed. 

Janidon . . . . . . . . ■ • 1920. 

All iinaliiahle work, the combination of his own e.xperieiice 
and of wide and accurate re.searc-h. 

■■ IMalay Sketches." 

London . . . . . . . . • • 1893. 

"The Peal iMalay ; Pen Pictures”: 

London . . . . . . . . • • 1900. 

Very yalualile for an understanding of Malay character and 
the feudal type of society wli.ch prevailed before 1874. 

Ttmniinck, ('..L 

( 'oiip-d'ocil general sur Ics Possessions Xeerlandaises dans 
rinde Archi])elagique.’' 4 vols. 

Levden . . . . . . . . 1846-49. 

A detailed dc'crijition of the l>iitch East Indies, based on the 
Dutch archive'. It contain' \alubale information on piracy. 
Thom.'on, J.T., 

'■ Some Glimpses into Life in the Far Ea't." 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1864. 

” A Sequel to Some Glinqises of Life in the Far East.” 
London . . . . . . . . . . 1863. 

I’emini'i cm c'. written liftcen year' after the events they 
dc'cribe. of .'oci.il life in the Strait' duiMig the thirtie.s and 
fortic'. The description' are very vivid, and apjiears to be 
true. The chapters on the Company’s administration how- 
ever are of dubious value, since Thomson's bitter hatred of its 
rule coloured and distorted everything he wrote. 

Tra] and. E. 

Short .Account of I’riuce cif Male' Lland. or Pulo 
Penang, m the East Indies.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1788. 

A'.iughan .1. 1).. 

" The Alaniier' and CustoiU' of the Ciiinc'c of the Straits 
Settlement'.” 

Singa]iore . . . . . . . . 1879. 

The author wa' an cx-otliccr of the Company's navv who 
lived 111 the Straits from 1831 until 1891, when he was 
drowned at -ea. From 1851 to 18(i9 he 'crved at Penaim 
and Siiiga](ore a- Police Alagi'trate. Sujierinteiident of Pol i eg 
and .\"i'tant. Ifi.' work brought him into i lose contact 
with the Chinc'e. and hi- book contain' much valuable fir.'t 
hand informatioii. He i' inchiied to tike a more favourable 
View of the Hues than Pickering. 

■Web'tir. C. K.. 

■■ Congre." of I'leiina. 1814-13.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1920 

J mini'll Mnhii/'in Jinniih [\'ol. 111. Part. 11. 
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Peace Haiidljooks, Yol. XXIY ; issued by the Historical Sec- 
tion of the Foreign Office. 

Wilkes, C.,, r.S.X., 

‘‘ XarratiTe of the Hnited States Exploring Expedition during 
the Years 18o8-]S42.'' 5 vols and atlas. 

Philadelphia-.' . . . . . . . . IS-lo'. 

dVilkinson, li. J., and others. 

“ Pa]rers on Malay Subjects.’’ 

Kuala Luntpur . . . . . . li)06-1915. 

A series of ])ain])hlets, written and ]uib]ished by the orders of 
the Oovermuent of the Federated Malay States, for tire infor- 
mation of Cadets and Civil Ser\ants. The books deal with 
every phase of ilalay life — government, law, history, customs, 
literature, art.s and industries etc. 

Tliey were edited by Wilkinson, who .served in British Malaya 
until after he became Colonial Secretary of the IStraits Settle- 
ments. He wrote some of the pam])hlets, while the reminder 
were written liy members of the Civil Service in the Malay 
State.s. The books embody the results of a century of in- 
vi'stigation and are exceedingly reliable. The 'olume on the 
history of the Peninstda is ba.sed on a careful study of the 
Dutch. Malay and British records. 

M'right. A., 

Early English Adventurers in the East.’’ 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1917. 

A valuable account of English trade in the East in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

■■ Aiine.sley of Surat and his Times; the True Story of the 
Mythical We-ley Fortune.'"’ 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1918. 

BTight A., and lleid, T.IL, 

“The Malay I’eninsula. a IJeiord of British Progress in the 
Middle East." 

London . . . . . . . . ■ • 191‘1. 


19'2.5] Uoijal Asiiific ■''oi ii'fy. 



APPENDIX. 

Bij C. O. Bi.A(ii)KX, -I/.-I.,. n. Lift.. 

Malay Documents relating to the Naning War, 

Introductory Note. 

Tlip Malay (lociinieiits here collected throw considerable light 
on the events which led to the outbreak of hostilities between 
Xaning and the East India t'ompanv. The real ultimate cause 
of the trouble was undoubtedly the peculiar status of Naning. In 
the eves of the I'onipany it was a vassal territory, whose vuler 
owed his ])ositiou entirely to delegation from them; and that is the 
true historical and technically legal view, as is amply pioved by 
the Dutch treaty of lull as well as by the British one of 1801. 
But in the eyes of INIcnangkabau and Malay iniial)itaiits of Naning 
their Penghulu, who with his four heads of elans or Sukus, was the 
dp factf) rtiler of the territory in all general matters of internal 
administration, was invested with the attributes of sacrosanctity 
with which Malay rulers are credited,* and he belonged to a 
family that bad given rulers to Naning for a considerable lime. 

It must, therefore, be admitt-'d that tlioiigh the Company was 
entitled to impose its will on the Penghulu. within tlie full limits 
of his engagements, it might have been well ailviscd to exercise 
a more careful and skilful diplomacy in the process. As to that 
matter, the tone and tenour of their correspondence with him need 
comment. Furtlier, although it cannot be denied that the Peng- 
hulu sliowed contuniaty. he was at the beginning of the long draun 
out dispute merely liolding on to the rights secured to Naning by 
tlie treaty of Iso] ; it was the C omjiuiiy that was eiidcf. vouling 
to abrogate thase right.s. Their objects were jirimarilv liaaurial. 
After the definite e.stabli.shmeiit of Briti.sli rule in Malacca in 
ISi.-) the CoiupanyV officials ])roceeded to look into wavs and 
means. I'ltimatcly tliey honglit out most of the “ tithe im[)ro- 
priators ” of Malacca, and made a pretty poor bargain of it. 
They hojied to get the Naning tithe at a cheajier rate. It had 
been e.xjiressly waived in tlie treaties of Ififl and PSOL but thi> 
theoretical riglit To it might be regarded as still sub.-i.-dng and 
held ill risiTve. In the event, tlie jirocess of acquiring it cost 
the ('oini>any, in all jirobability. a good deal more than the lee 
simple value, at that period, .M all the lauds of Naning. Of the 
moral a.sjiect of the transaction it is uiuiecessarv to s[ieak. 

The arbitrary attitude of the Company’s officials’ is suf- 
ficiently illustrated by the way in which they handled the final 
disjiute. whereon they elected to proceed to extremities. Amonu- 

• XewboW, Political ami .‘tlutixtical Account of the Bmish SettlcmcnT, 
in thr Straits of Matacai. Vol. I. 22:i. 

Johnud Mahiijitn Hrnmh [\'ol. HI, Part, II 
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tile tithe impropriators wa& cue fliu-he' Sur'ni. wlio owned, the 
tithes of a tract of land in Malacca territory hordering on the 
Nailing frontier and duly marked in a map contained in Moor’s 
Xotices of the. Indian Archipelago (Singapore. 183T) lacing p. 
■^47. His right to collect the tithes had heeii commuted for an 
annual jiayiiient of 170 Sicca rujiees.* But he must have been 
also the owner of a hjivnean or occu]>aiicy holding, probably within 
the lands over which he had owned the tithes, and certainly also 
adjacent to the Nailing border, and his rights in that caiiacity 
remained, of course, unimpaired by the commutation of his right 
to tithes. There were other landowners similarly situated, one of 
whom (a memher of the de IViad family) jiossessed iiccujwncy 
holdings at least down to the ])eriod 1890-94 within the limits 
of the very large area of which his ancestor J. B. de Wind had 
been tithe imjirojiriator. Tii Dctoher 1830 Suriii complained to 
the Bee.ident Councillor that the I’nnghulu of Xaning’s men 
had trespassed on his land and taken fruit from his dnku trees, 
whereujion the llesident Councillor rctpiired the Pene;hulu .to 
ascertain the facts, and, if they were as stated, make restitution, 
adding that even if the land were on Nailing territory it was 
nevertheless under the jurisdiction of the British frown, a remark 
entirely irrelexaiU to the merits of tiie iii'o. The Benglnilu 
promptly replied claiming that the trees in question were not 
on Surin’s land at all but on land which had been for a long time 
in his own jiossession and that he had taken no ilukus belonging 
to Siiriti, tlie land being within tlie Naning fi-ontier. 

Here was a claim of right and a ]dain issue of fact. One 
would have thought that the llesident Councillor’s next stej) 
would lie to have an onquiry made on the spot or at least to 
take the evidence of witnesses intimately acquainted with the 
local circumstances. Instead of ihat. he jiroceeded to bully the 
Ptnghulu and entered into a hectoring and acrimonious corres- 
])omU'nce containing threats of punishment and eventual dejiosi- 
tion 1 and it is only weeks later that we get a hint that some local 
enquiry, of a quite ex parle nature, was attenqited. the tcsults of 
which are not stated. The llesident Councillor’s main argument, 
at'art from threats, was that the ^Malacca Covernment records 
]irn\ed Surin to have an ancient holding, a fai t which the Peng- 
liuhi had nevi’r denied and whit h was besitb> the t'oint; the issue 
was, were the dispntetl fruit trees on that h.obling, or not? In 
short, anything more unjmlicial than the llesident Councillor’s 
jirocedure in this matter can hardly be imagineil. The iqi.shot 
was the first camjiaign against Naning in August 1831, which was 
■carried on with such inejititmle that it faileil miserably. The 
second camjiaign hegtiii in .lanuarv 183'.1. retrievetl at any rate 

^ Journal of the II. ,!. N., Straitit Brnnch (is.sg), Xo. Xllt, p. 19ti, 
(Appendix p. xxviiil. The eommutation took effort as from the 1st of .luly 
]S27. (X'ewliold, op. cit., Vol. I. ji. IC'dl. 

19'f .1 1 Uogal A.-<iii/!r Sorietg. 
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the inilitarv reputation of the Compauv. The fullest account of 
tliese o]teration> i< gi\en in Beghie’s The ^laJaytoi Peninmiaj p]u 

Tliere i^ jirohahly no one alive now who was living in XaJiing 
or IMalacca (luring that war, but in 1895 an old Malay woman, in 
the witness-box of the Alor Gajah j)olice court, hy way of giving 
ail approximate .■•tatenient of her age, told me that as a child she 
liad been taken hy her jiarents into the jungle on account of the 
panic caused by the British invasion. This would probably refer 
to the second campaign, as in the first one the panic was mainly 
on the other side. 

The Malay documents here apjiended and abstracted form 
part of a large collection extending down to Jnlv 185->. but after 
August 1S4.J they consist mostly of short formal letters to peng- 
liulus of Malacca villages ordering tlieiu to bring jiarties or 
witnc'ses to attend the courts. Only the earlier ones arc of his- 
torical interest: and 1 liave contined the present .selection to those 
which seemed to have a direct bearing on the affairs of Xaning. 
and ])articularly on the origin and conduct of the Xaning war. 
The dociiiiieuts arc in hook form, written in the Arabic character, 
and were evidently copied a long time ago from a tile of Mi’lay 
corre.-'pemdenee in the office of the I’e.^iilent Councillor at Malacca. 
The collection t\as presented, probably about thirty cears aso. 
to the late Arclideacon Dunkerlcy. at one time chuplaiii at ^lalacca. 
hy hi< Malay inuii'hi. With the -Xrchdeacciii’' j'ermission, given 
some year' after his retirement from the Straits. I cojiied the more 
interesting docuiucuts. hoj)iiig to he able to ti.-i' them eveutuallv 
as an Aj(j)(.niclix to a work on the history of the times. The 
occasion having now arrived. I am glad to have been jiermitied 
to avail myself of it. At the time 1 must here record my great 
iiidchtedness to my lamented friend the Archdeacon, and also to 
111 - widow, who WU' good cnougli to allow nu to retain the ifaiav 
originals. which were .still in my po-s^s.^ioii at the time of The 
Archdeacon’s death, and jierhaj)' I may lie ]ierniitted to inscribe- 
this Ajipeiidix to his memory. 

Documents. 

I. 

lb July 1S(JI. Lieutenant-Colonel Aklwell Taylor, Britidi 
li’e.'ideiit and Coinmandaiip, IMahicea. to Baja Merah Dol 
Sa'id of Xaning. 

Apjioiiitiiig Dol Sa'id to he Cajitain* over all the Meiiam>- 
kaha'u. Malay, and other inhabitants of Xaning and it.- 
dependencies, subject to the suzerainty of the Company at llalacca, 

' Captain is al-'o the title given to the principal diief of Xaning in the 
Dutch ticaty of Itiil. It luul i)robaljl,v been taken over from Portuguese 
times. “ 


■Juvriuil Mitlni/itii Bnnah [\'ul. Ilf. Part. IL 
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and directing him to carry out any instruct ioii~ might rcceive 
from the Eesideiit in Council or the Eesideiit alone on pain of 
annulment of the ])re#ent investiture. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Aldwell Taylor Oohernador Commamlunt 
yang semayam di-atas takhta kerajaan kota negeri Iklelaka vang- 
di-atas I’aja ilerah Dol Sa‘id* yang tetai» di-dalam Aaiung 

Kita nienyatakan ya-itu-lah yang menjadi keperchavaau l:a- 
pada hangsa Inggeris dengan tiada kechelaan-nya lagi dennaii 
kepaiidaian maka kitapun mengangkat-lah dengan pcngua-aaii 
kita nieletakkan ka-])ada ])angkat Kapitan .atas sakaliant baug.-a 
Menangkabau dan Melayii dan barang sa-l>agai-nya di-dalam taiiali 
A ailing serta taalok-nya sakalian yang di-bairah taalok Melaka 
tauah Kompeni Inggeris datang-lah dia dari-i'ada kuasa kita 
dengan kebesaran yang jiatut atas sakalian orang Menaiigkabau 
dan barang sa-bagai-iiva dan #akalian-nya itu heiidak-lali memberi 
horiuat dan inulia baik yang hadzir baik yang datang. 

Demikian lagi Kapitan heudak-lah lierlengkap dan ber'cdia 
serta datang jua sa-Miatu ]ierentah dan idziii dari-pada ]ie]iak 
sinja azadij; ya-itu Coberiuidor dengan scgala hakim-nya s>*rta ;'ang 
dari-pada Tuan sendiri cia-lanui ada-nya di-sini ta’dapat tiada 
apabiia tiada juga niengikut sia-^ia-lah sahaja ini 

Maka kitapun memberi tapak tangan M'rta cliap ili-dalam 
kota Melaka surat ini terkarang ka-jiada tarikh eiiam belas hari 
bulan July tahuii sa-ribu dulajian-ratus satu .'anat iS’lJ ya-itu 
hijrat sa-ribu dua-ratus eiiam-belas einjuit hari bulan Eal>i'u-1- 
awal saiiat I’Mli. Tainat. 


]T. 

16 July ISOl. Treaty entered into by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Aldwell Taylor. British Resident ami Commandant. 
Jlalacca, (on behalf of the Governor of Madras) with 
Seri Raja ilerah Dol Sa‘id. Lela Hulubalang. Orang 
Kava Keclii’, Membangun Kaya. Maharaja Kan Xava. 
anil Maulana Garang. chief' of Aaning. to be voluntarily 
sworn to. 


t Or or si <jaUi aiildlidn: the one word is writtiu ctvor tlu'- 

other; — 

+ Evidently corrupt: possibly representing t^inyor 

Rade[n], “Councillors”.’ 

1925] liojjid Asiatic Society. 
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(SuAfAIAUT.)* 

Art. 1. The (-'ajitaiii and chiefs in the name of all the in- 
habitants of Xaniiig voluntarily swear allegiance and obedience 
to the British Bnler. the (io'ernor and (’onncil of iladras, the 
Hesiflent and officials of Malacca and their successors, rejecting 
all iiretious engagenients to flic pi'ejudice of the Company. 

Art. Menangkabaus or Malays disobeying the orders of 
the lu'sident or liis officials are to be delivered up by the Captain 
to Malacca tor punishment. 

Art. d. The Cajitain, chiefs, and inhabitants of Xaiiing 
according to former custom jiaid a tithe of rice, paddy, and fruit 
to the Comjiany, but in view of their jioverty it shall suffice for 
the Captain or one of the chiefs to come once a year to Malacca 
in token of submission and jiay half a koyan of paddv. 

Art. 4. Inhabitants of Xaning desiring to go to Malacca are 
recpiired to have passes with the Captain’s chap, and similarly 
inhabitants of Malacca shall be required to have jiasses signed by 
the Sluilibandar (by order of the llesidcnt) or else tliev shall bo 
sent back; but inhabitants of ^lalacca jirovided with passes can 
settle in Xaning as cultivators, jilanting betel, etc., conforming 
themselves to local usage like otlier inhabitants. 

■Vrt. o. All tin brought from Seri Menanti, Sungai UJong, 
and liembau. etc., to Xaning is to be sent to the Company at 
Malacca, jiayalile at the rati' of 44 dollars jicr bahara of dOO katis, 
to be paid in Surat rujices. 

Art. (5. All Surplus j)cji|>er e.vported from Xaning is to be 
delivered to the Company at T1 dollars per bahara. 

.\rt. 7. The ( aptain. chiefs, and jieojile of Aaning must not 
trade with jieoiile of other States, but bring all their goods down 

The Kiigiesh te.xt of this ilocuinciit is ].imterl as No. CXXXVIIt in 
-\iteliisiin 's 'J tiulti.s. litiiiitijtmi Ills ««</ .s'on<e/.5 (Itlca), Vo]. II, pp. 4(3.j-()8 
aiel agiees substantially with the Malay ti'.vt (which latter is not, however^ 
a very gorpil specimen of a translation). In the Knglish text the’names of 
the .Malay parties are badly garbled. But it would seem to follow from it 
that the Orang Kaya KCehi’ was ealled .Musih (.perhaps for Musa), the 
.M.Tiibangnn Kaya was named Koiiehil, ami the Maharaia Xan Kava 
was Suiimiia (probably Sumunl. The names of the signatories at the eiul 
are given under the foims “Bholl SSye<l, Belal Moien, Kantjiiil, Soemoen 
and Monlana Ciiiian.” From a i onipai isoii of ttie.se various names ami 
titles with the information given hy Xewhold {riihtinU ami Slatisti"al 
Ai-riiniit af till British Sctthmuits in tht Straits of Malarca, Vol. I p 
II.ISI end Iiegbie Mala/ian Pi ninsiihi. p. 14S( it appears that the 

h.-mis of the siikiis or elans (themselves eoimmmlv ealled Sukus fur short) 
were the Oiang Kaya K.Vhi ’ (Muiigkal), the Mi'niliangun Kaya (Tiga 
F.atu) the .Maliara.ia ,\an Kaya ( S.-mhirnggang ) . The head of the .\nak 
Mahoca was the Dato'’ .Vndika. and it does not seem clear that they were 
rejireseiited at the signing of the treaty, .\ewbold (op. cit A'ol 11 pp 
4.-, 4-19) also gives the Knglish te.xt of this tieaty, with slight’ variations in 
The iKinu'S of the paitifs. 

Joiininl Miihiijiiti Brniifh [Vol, I]]. Part. II. 
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the Malacca river, and not down the Penajeh (i.e. the Linggi 
river), on pain of fines and severe penalties.* 

Art. 8. If any of the chiefs resigns or dies, a cjualified 
successor shall be proposed and come to Malacca, but not appointed 
pending the order of Governnumt, which may appoint whom it 
wishes. 

Art. 9. Runaway slaves of the Company or of ilaiacca in- 
habitants escaping to N^aning .shall he immediately arrested and 
taken to Malacca, for which a ])aynient of 10 dollars a head only 
shall be made. 

Art. 10. For runaway Xaniiig slaves escajiiug to Malaci-a 
desiring to become Christians compensation shall be made to the 
owners of half their value as assessed by a Committee of two to he 
appointed by the Resident. 

Art. 11. Anyone taking Christian free persons or .slaves of 
Malacca away, whether tiy force or with their consent, and selling 
them to Muslims or with a view to their circumcision or conversion, 
shall forfeit his life and goods. 

Art. 12. All runaway Malacca slaves then in Xaning are 
to be delivered up to the Resident at Malacca. 

Art. 13. Tlic Captain and chiefs in the name of all the 
inhabitants of Xaning swear on the Koran to observe all the 
foregoing provisions and to arrest and deliver to the t'ompany 
for punishment anyone transgressing them. — Signed, and sealed 
with the Com{)any’s Seal. 

Sworn to in the Fort of Malacca, IG July ISid. 

(The form of oath includes a promise to obey any future orders 
faithfully as loyal vassals). 

Rerjanjian Sinyor Colonel Aldwell Taylor (io( bejrnador Com- 
mandant yang semayam di-atas taklita kerajaan kota negeri Melaka 
dengan segala hakim-nya memberi surat ka-pada Seri R«>ja Merah 
Kaj)itan l3o|l| Sa‘id dengan Lela Iluliibalang dan Orang Kaya 
Kechk dan Membangun Kaya dan JIaliaraja X'an Kaya dengan 
^lanlana (iarang lamgctiia di-Xaning dengan segala daerali-nya 
memberi stimpah dengan suka-nya 

Rerkara yang ])crtama 

Kapitan dengan penghulu yang tua-tua dengan nama segala 
orang Xaning sudah-lah berstimpah dengan suka-nya dengan 
takhta kebesaran Tuan Besar di-Inggeris lagi dengan Tuan 
General di-Madras dengan segala hakim-nya lagi dengan 
Go[be]rnador dengan segala hakim-nya di-Melaka kemudian 
jikalau orang lain da tang memerentah demikian juga tiada herubah 
jikalau dengan hati betul kejjcrchayaan maka masing-masing itu 

* The English text has, “on pain of forfeiting their lives and pro- 
perty.’’ It also penalises “holding any communication with such inland 
iiiition. ’ ’ 

1925] Royal A,<iatic Society. 
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herliuat taalok-iiya ka-]iada taklita kebesaran tli-Iiiggeri^ siidali 
Lianjaili ke])erchavaaii maka henilak-lah segala orang itu nieniegaiig 
jiOrkiitaaii-iiva ata? taalok-iiva ka-pada Kompeiii maka sagala 
orang itu jikalau berclierai-therai dudok-nva atau bersama-sama 
porkataaii yang telah di-ikrarkaii itu jaiigan berubah ka-pada bati 
iagi hendak-lali ;;egala orang itu muafakat bertegoh-tegoli dengan 
siiatii kata seporti berliadapkan liati ka-pada Allah dan Basul-nya 
jangan berubah dari-jiada bati yang suehi seperti perjanjiau dahidu 
'Udah di-perbuat jierniagaau ka-j)ada tem[)at lain ber»akutu deiigan 
Koinpeiii meiijadi kerugian sekarang buaiigkan-lah jitkerjaan itu 


I’erkara yang kedua 

tiaji-tiaj) >egala orang Xauing dari-]>ada anak Menangkabau 
atau anak Melayu jikalau melalui ordi Sinyor (lofbejrnador dengan 
.-egala hakim se])erti yang tersebut itu maka hendak-lah Kapitan 
<lengan segala ]ienghulu bawa orang itu ka-Melaka ka-pada Sinyor 
<tii| lie jrnador akan di-beri (upah-nya) Iniknm-nya* 

Verkara yang ketiga 

Kapitan dengan i^egala jienghulu i^erta orang yang diidok di- 
Xaning dari-pada iMenaiigkabau dan Melayu membayar ka-pada 
Kompeni beras padi atau buah-baahan ka-jiada adat' dalmlti ba- 
]iuloh -iatu niaka kita >udah ilejigar dan kita lihat orang itu banyak 
nii^kin maka ^egala hakim berkaia ka-]iaila Kapitan atau i-a-orang 
j>englinlii di->ui'iMikan i<a-]'ada 'a-talnin >a-kali datang inenghadap 
landa taalok-nya ,-eraya nieinbaxar padi tengah koyan ka-pada 
]ie)'tama tananiaii-nya jadi itu 

I’erkara yang keempat 

.-egala orang yang dudok di-Xaning yang masing-ma-ing vano" 
dudok ka-jiada kampung halamaii-iiya jika orang itu Inhidak ka* 
Melaka hendak-lah dengan -uatu tamla idzin suatn .'^urat dari-nada 
Kapitan d.'ngan eliap-nya supaya di-tunjokkan mrat itu ka-i)ada 
Shalibaudar dwnikian lagi jikalau orang Melaka hendak dudok 
di-Xaning hendak-lah fleiigan -uatu tanda -urat dari-jiada Shah- 
banilar elengan tapak taiigan-nya dOngaii ordi Sinyor (-io| be |rnador 
.'Ujiava di-tunjokkan ka-jiada Kapitan jikalau tiada dengan tanda 
yang demikiaii jikalau orang Melaka di-uroh la ])ulang ka-Meluka 
dan jikalau ia orang Xaiiing di--ufoh pulaiig ka-Xaniinr vano- 
-iidah beroleh ]iula dan jikalau orang Mblaka vang ]ie*rgrdudok 
ka-Xaning yang -udali beroleh idziii boleli ia danat ,-uaru teniiiat 
akan berbuat ki'bun-iiya bertanam -ireh atau baraiig .-a-'.iagai di- 
tanam-nva -I'jn'rti adat orang -akalian bbrk.'bun ilem?kian-Ia1i adat 
j»'reutali-iiya 


I’erkara }aiig kedima 

lagi Kapitan ddiigan j.wigludu -udah berkata h.-iidak bdriam, 
timab yang datang dan Seri Meiianti dan s„„loh Tjoinr dan dTri 
lumbau datang ka-Xaning atau dari ti-inpat-t >-mpat 'lain anak 

la-t i- Miitteu 11 , thi- r'e-UM,.-,l,lv777'c.irre.-tio„. 
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suiigai-suiigai heiidak daya iipayakan bawa ka-Aaiiiiig di-liantarkan 
berbetul ka-M^aka ka-pada Konipeiii maka oraiig yang tinpuiiya 
timali itu jiada sa-bahara tiga-ratiis kati akan di-beri ]iarga-nya 
ein])at-j)nloli enijnit rial deiigaii tniiai di-beri rupiah Surati 

Perkara yang keenam 

lagi sudah kata lada seniua yang kelnar di-Xaning Jikalaii 
ada ?a-kira-kira boleh banyak atau terlebeh sedikit di-bawa dan 
di-beri harga-nya ])ada ?a-babara dua-belas rial 

I’erkara yang ketujoh 

Ka])itaii dengan ])enghulii deiigan segala orang N'aning tiada 
boleh berniaga dengan orang dari negeri lain lagi hendak-Jah 
seinna-nya jualan-nya dan ])erniagaan-nya di-bawa-nya hilir dari 
Snngai iMelaka jangan di-bawa ka-pada Sungai Penajeh berniaga 
<lau tiada boleh berjual beli dengan orang laiii negeri ■iahaja di- 
Jarang-lah sa-kali jikalau dajiat orang bagitu di-denda inirang- 
barang-nya la* [•</(■] kena Jinkuni di-atas berat-nya 

Perkara yang kedulapan 

lagi Kapitan dengan ]iengluilu berkata kalau i-natu penglinhi 
datang ka-]iada ina^<a ia keluar atan ])ada hal inati maka liendak- 
lah pada antara itu barang yang aila lebeh ]iengetahiian-nya yang 
terdekat Kapitan datang ka-Melaka ka-]>ada ^kiuyor (io] bo Irnador 
dengan segala liakiin tetapi orang itu tiada boleh di-namai Kapitan 
karjia lieliim boleh ordi Sinyor (io| be jrnador dengan segala haKini 
maka barang siapa yang heinlak di-jadikan-nya 

Perkara yang keseinbilan 

liarang siajia hamba Koinbeni atau hamba-hamba orang di- 
ilelaka yang lari pergi ka-Xannig atau ka-pada segala daerah-nya 
jnaka Kajiitan dengan ].enghn]u dengan seeala orang di-tanukap 
segera sa-orang jjun tiada lioleli berelndas lieiidak-lah tnembawa 
orang itu ka-Melaka ka-j)ada tuan-nya di-beri ujiah-nya sa-kali 
•■^aliaja sa-j)uloli rial 

Perkara yang ke-^apuloli 

segala hamba orang dari Xaning yang lari ka-ilelaka hendak 
ma^ok Sfrani tuan-nya dapat >a-tengah harga-nya jika laki-laki 
atau perem])uan demikian-lah adat-nya lagi Sinyor (io[!)e |rnador 
memberi ordi ka-])ada diia orang Kometirt berajia patut liarga-i;va 
hamba itn maka tli-beri sa-tengali harga-nya 

I’erkara yang kesabelas 

lagi barang siajia membawa Serani anak merdeheka atau liatiiba 
orang di-ilelaka di-batva-tiya dengan kera.^-nya atan denmin suka- 

Oiig. lijiB here. 

+ I >iig. h;is ’ 
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iiya niiiita bawa niaka cli-jual-uya ka-pada oraug Islam atau 
htodak di-khatankaii-iiya atau ka-pada lain bangsa agama jikalau 
oraiig vaiig meinbawa itu akaii kesalahaii-nya hilang-la.h* badan- 
nva oraiig tuaf deiigan segala br.~ang-barang-nya puii liilaiig-lah 
sa-kali 

1‘Prkara yang keduabelas 

maka ';egala yajig tersebut itu Kapitan dengaii ])L‘nghiiJn sudah 
berkata dengan segala orang Xaning bagaimana sudali snmpah 
dahulii itu hendak-lali di-]iulangkan segala hamba orang yang lari 
(lari Melaka yang ada di-sana semua-nya hendak-lah di-oawa ka- 
Melaka ])ada Siiiyor (;o| be]rnadoi’ di-serahkan-nya 
Perkara yang ketigabelas 

Ka])itan dengan segala penghnlu dengan naina segala orang 
Xaning sudah bersumpah pada Kuran al-adzim hendak niemegang 
tegoh ])enehobaan dari Sinyor yang bergt'lar (Jeneral dengan segala 
hakim-iiya barang siapa tiada menurut ordi ini di-tangkap orang 
itu di-serabkan ka-])ada Ivompeni supaya da])at di-denda barang 
sa-patut-nya meinberi kuat ordi ini maka raembubolikait tapak 
tatigan di-atas kertas ini dengan chap Kom)>eni Inggeris 

demikiaii-lali yang di-kerjakan bersumjiah di-dalam biehara 
besar di-dalam kota negeri Melaka ka-])ada tarikh enam-belas hari 
bulan July sannt ]8i)l ya-itu ka-jiada tarikh empat iuiri Iniian 
lbibihi-1-awal sanat PI 10. 

kita Kapitan tleiigan tua-tua sudah bC'rehakap bersumnah akan 
ganti segala ])enghulu dengan nama segala orang Xaning akau 
iiaik ka-]iada kiia dengan segala orang karna Tuan Besar di- 
Tnggeris dengan Tuan Be.str Kompeiii di-Inggeris dengan Tuan 
(leiieral serta hakim di-iladras dengan Tuan (;<)[be |rnador dengan 
segala liakini di-dalam negeri Melaka dari-j»ada betul hati dengan 
keperchayaan-nya di-beri-nya ordi ini ajiabila datang lagi ordi 
yang lian itu juin hendak-lah di-pegang dengan hati yang saehi 
tegoh-tr-goh kita sakalian-nya akan jadi hati betul pada laalok ka- 
pada Tuan-tuan itu. 


HI. 

Ill Ajiril 18I.'). Walter Sowedl ('racrot't. I’esident, Malacca, 
to the Penghnlu of Xaning. 

Informing the I’enghulu of the writer’s arrival at Malacca and the 
transfer of the settlements from Dutch to British sovereignty, 
an event to be notified to the neighliouring rulers; and enclosin'o- 
a letter to be forwanled to Baja Ali. A'ang di-pertuan [Mudal o^f 
Bembau, by the hand of some trustworthy jierson of X'anino- uho 
was to be instructed to convey the reply thereto to Malacca. 


* has been eancelleil. 

t Prol'jtMy to be anieiMled to ifu. 
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Bahawa ini ^urat dari-pada Tuan Baja Mister M'alter Cracroft 
A'ang di-pertuan negeri Melaka serta dengan daerah-nya datang 
ka-pada Penghnlu Xauing Baja Merah 

kenmdian dari-pada itn liendak-]a!i ketahui Penglinlij alnval 
kita sekarang telah tiba-lah kita ka-Melaka , serta inenerima negeri 
ini dari-pada orang Welandah serta nienaikkan bendera Inggeris 
yang luulia di-dalam Melaka 

oleh sebab itn maka ada-lah kita berkirim surat ka-pada 
segala raja-raja yang hampir nieiivatakan hal yang sudali sampai 
di-dalam Melaka 

slialiadan ada sa-puehok surat kita ka-pada Baja .Ui Yang 
di-pertuan tiegeri Benibau ya-itu sudah kita hantarkan bersama- 
sama dengan surat ini ka-pada Penghuhi maka hendak-lah Peng- 
hulu surohkan sa-orang yang baik dari-pada Yaning membawa 
j)ergi surat itu sampaikan ka-])ada Baja Ali Yang di-pertuan 
Bembau sa-telah itu siapa-siapa yang Penghnlu surohkan ka- 
Berabau itu hendak-lah ia kembali hilir datang ka-]iada kita Berta 
membawa surat balasan dari-pada Yang di-pertuan Baja Ali itu 
intiha-l-kalam 

terniaktub surat ini di-dalam negeri iNIelaka ka-])ada sa-belas 
hari bulan Bamadzau sanat 12-Ht ya-itu tiga ])uloh hari bulan 
Ajiril sanat 


IV. 

S i'hawal 1240 (2t) or 21 May lS2o) : IValter -Sewell Craeroft, 
Resident. Malacca, in conlerence with the Penghnlu and 
Sukus of Yaning at .Malacca. 

Laying down the boundary of Yaning witli the territories subject 
to Johore* and Bembau. and instructing the Penghulu and Sukus 
to guanl the lx)undary as being the limits of the territory delivered 
to the t'onpiany by the Dutch f'ommissioners (under the treaty 
of 1<S24) and neither to transgress those limits themselves nor 
allow any otlier persons to transgress them. 

Bahwa ka-jiada dewasa ini Penghnlu Yaning Raja Merah .'•erta 
keempat Suku Yaning sudah datang ka-Melaka berjum))a dengan 
kita ya-itu Tuan iMisterWalter Sewell Craeroft Yang di-])ertuan 
negeri ilelaka serta dengan segala daerah-nya 

sa-l)ermula maka ada-lah kita sudah menyatakan ka-juida 
Penghulu serta keemj)at Suku dari-pada hal >egala bichara iiegcri 
Inggeris di-Yaning yang baharu ini yang ili-terima oleh kita 
<lari-])ada Tuan Ivomisaris Maharaja Welandah maka iiii-lah 
.semjiadan antara tanah Kompeni InggeriN dengan tanah vang 

This tlocuiiieiit treats .loliol as l»eiiig still under the suzeiaintv of 

the Sultan of .Johore. Apart from this, Xaning illd not liorder on tlie 

territerY of Johoie at all, rf. Aitehison, op. cit., Vol. If, pp. 491-93 (('Ll, 
■ 
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(li-biiwiih ])erent;ih Sultan Johore dan Ilaja sprta orang yang 
inemerentah di-dalani negeri TlPmbaii 

jiertania dari (iuuong Ledang jalau sa-belah mataliari niasok 
.■^anijjai sa-belah iitara Eukit Belangkang* dari-pada jalan samjnii 
>a-belali utara Bukit Batang Melaka dan dari Sana jalan sanipai 
sa-belah utara Bukit Butus dan dari-pada Bukit I’utus sainjjai 
jalan Dusun Simgga dan Dusnn (laiwht dan Dusun Feriuggi dan 
dari-])ad,i Dusun Feriuggi jalan eainpai TainpangJ Tengali ihm 
dari ^^ana jalan sain])ai kaki Bunong di-Rembau sa-Jauh-nva 
sani|)ai kaki (iunong 'Kendongg ya-itu di-teiigah (iunong Be^ar 
itu dan dari-])ada kaki (iunong Kendongg jalan sa-belah utara 
Tainjut ilanis dan Bumr'iiia Cbondong dan Baya(h) Belantaill 
jalan sampai sa-belah utara Bukit delutong*^ di-te[ii Kuala 
iMerebau dan dari-pada Kuala iferebau itu Idlir Sungai Be^ar 
ada-nya 

shahadan lagi luaka segala jalan itu yang tersebut di-atas 
sa-belah utara Bukit Belangkang’-'* sanipai ka-pada Kuala Merfyiaui 
dan hilir Sungai Besar sampai dekat Banuian (.'hina Keehil itu-lah 
seinjiadan tanah Koinpeni di-Xaning inaka ini-lah surat di-beri 
oleh kita ka-pada I’enghulu serta keenijiat Suku X ailing ineiiitah- 
kan di-atas Peiighulu deiigan keeinpat Suku X'aning ineuunggu 
seinpadan itu dengan sa-baik-baik dari-pada sebab segala tanah 
dan kainpong-kampong yang di-dalaiu senijuidaii itu ka-]iada sa- 
lielah X^aning dan Melaka itu-lah ada negeri behorinat Koinpeni 
Tnggeris seperti tang sudah di-serah oleli Maliaraja X'ederland 
yang maha-inulia ka-pada iMaharaja Tnggeris yang maha-inulia 
di-dalani perjanjian yang sudah rerbuat di-dalain negeri Eropah 
dan segala negeri itu ada di-dalain ]>erentali negeri Melaka dari 
dahulu dan sudah di-serah ka-pada kita ikur peta vang sudah 
terkarang oleli Tuan Tviniisaris iMaharaja X'ederland ' 

luaka ini-lah surat bertitah ka-fiada T’eiighulu X'aning deiigan 
keeinpat Suku inenunggu seiu])adan itu dengan danuii siTrta 
inuhabat ileiigan spgala peiighulu-i.e iighulu Sultan Johore dan 

t Kep:u ! 

t Tiiijipiu ? 

§ 
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liaja Eembau dan ovang be!?ar-besar Kembaii ^eperti adat n^geri 
yang berdamai saliabat bersahabar dan jaiigan-lah rengbnlu dPngan 
Pm])at Snkn Xaniiig nielainpani" ]verentah dari-jiada ^Pmii.idan 
Kompeni seperti yang tersebut di-atas ini 

dan jangan PPngbidn deiigan empat f>nku membenarkan ban 
orang melamjiani* pPreiitab-nya dari-]i;;da senipadan Komueni ini- 
lah ada-nya tamat 

tennaktub di-dalam negeri Melaka ka-]>ada tarikb nna-pnloli 
<lela]»au hari bulan Shawal sanat 124(t 


Y. 

'2 Dzii-1-ldjab l’?40 (IS or 19 .hdv IS'?')). M'alter Cracrol’t. 

Ileiiident. dfalaeca, to tbe lYnglinlu and Snkus ot Xamng. 

Ai-knowledging tbe receipt of tlie lonnnission of investiture granted 
to the renghulu iiy Col. Taylor and criticising it as being in 
various respects tyrannical and at variance with tbe character of 
British administration, reciting that tlie Penghulu and .'^ukus bad 
come to ^Malacca and again sworn allegiance to tbe Britidi C'rown 
and tiiat they and all the inhabitants of Xaning were now British 
'Ulijects just as much as tbe writer and entitled to tbe same rights 
and liberties as tlie inhabitants of ^Malacca and other British 
(Kisses-iiuns ; giving tlie Penghulu and Suktis the right to ad- 
minister X ailing ai cording to law and ancient custom not at 
variance with freedom and justice, such as all Britisli subjects 
enjoyed: reciting tliat according to ancient custom the Company, 
as the owner of the land, was eiititleil to the titlie. hut that as the 
Penghulu and Sukus bore the exjienses of the administration they 
-'hould be allowed to retain two-thirds of th(‘ revenue collected 
and send the remaining third to Malaica to the Company’s treasury, 
cither in dollars or in tin. (lending the decision of the (lovernor- 
Ceiieral of India; repudiating any desire to otitaiii an excessive 
ri venue, in view of the jioverty of tlie inhabitants, and, recommcn- 
<ling the Penghiilu ami Sukus to adjust the taxes on a moderate 
s( ale so as to encourage settlement and agriculture ; forbidding 
the levving of tolls on persons liringing goeds from other States 
through Xaniiig until the writer’s jiermissioii should be given, 
and requiring that they should he ,’ssisted in Their dirhculties and 
allowed to buy and sell freely: requesting that the inhahitaiits ntar 
the Xaniiig boundaries he jnfornied of the (lositioii of the bounda- 
ries as laid down in the (ireceding letter, so that disjiutes might 
be avoided ; reniarkiilg on the scantiness of settlement .iiid culti- 
vation in the western corner of Nailing and recommending that 
stejis should lie taken to develoji that section in view of its 
facilities for the semling of (irodiice bv water to Mahmea ; and 


Oiir. tils 
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generally wishing success to the Xaning administratioji in the 
development and just government of the country. 

Bahwa ini surat kaseh sayang yang tiada herkeputusan dari-pada 
kita Tuan Mister Walter (’racroft Yang di-pertuan negeri Melaka 
serta clengan segala daerah-nya ka-pada Baja Merah Penghulu 
Xaning serta deiigan empat suku Xaning yang ada dengan selamat 
sentosa-nya amin 

wa baada-hu dari-jiada itii ada-lah kita siidah terima dari- 
])a(la Kajiitan Melavu surat perentah yang di-perbuat oleh Tuan 
Colonel Taylor yaug di-titahkan di-atas Penghulu serta kecunpat 
Suku dengan segala orang Xaning itu maka dari-pada tasal suiat 
itu sudah terbuat tatkala masa orang Inggeris sudah ambil Melaka 
dari-pada Welandah dengan keras maka banyak perkara di-dalam 
surat itu ])ada puidapat kita ada !)anyak keras dan aniaya di-atas 
orang dan bersalahaii dengan pei’ontah hukum Inggeris daii hukiuu 
Melaka juga maka |jada ketika ini segala negeri yang taalok ka- 
jiada iMelaka va-itu di-dalam scmpadan peta yang di-beri ka-pada 
kita oleh Mister I’anson* ya-itu Komisaris pada ].erentah 
Widandah ketika ini sudah menjadi negeri Inggeris dan Penghulu 
serta keempat Suku-pun sudah datang ka-Melaka berjum]ia dengiin 
kit.i .-ei'ta sudah tiieiivumpah di-atas Koran al-adzim ka-])ada 
ilaharaja yaug bertakhta kerajaan yang kemuliaan di-negeri 
Inggeris maka ketika ini Penghulu serta empat Suku dengan 
segala orang-orang di-dalam Xaning sudah menjadi rayat negeiis 
Inggeris sa-umpama kita juga segala hak dan kehebasan yang 
jiatiu ka-pada orang liaik sudah di-mempunyai [.vie] ohdi orang 
Xaning seperti orang Melaka dan segala daerah negeri-negeri vang 
di-bawah perentah kerajaan Inggeris maka boleh Penghulu dengan 
em])at Suku Xaning ])erentah di-atas segala orang yang ada dudok 
]iada masa ini atau yaug datang dudok di-dalam jajahau Xainng 
boleh-lah Penghulu dengan empat Suku memerentah atas segala 
orang-orang itu dengan ailil ikut seperti undang-undang dan adat 
dahulu kala yang tiada berstdiseh dengan bebasan dan keadilaii 
yang nyata ka-pada segala manu'-ia mempunvai orang di-ba\rah 
bendera Inggeris 

dan dari-pada t'asal basil yaug keluar dari-]iada negeri Xair.ug 
])ada zaman dahulu-dahulu adat-nya satu dari-{)ada sa-puloh 
pulang ka-[)ada Kompeni yang n!:'m[»unyai tanah itu maka akan 
Penghulu dan eir,]iat Suku Xaning itu ada belanja perentah negeri 
dan dari-pada hasil itu hahagi tiga dua bahagi ])ulang ka-pada 
Ptngiiulu dan Suku Xaning supaya Iwleh belanja perentah neii-ei-i 
dan sa-bahagi lagi lieiidak-lnh Pr-iighulu liautarkan ka-pa(bi eiiam- 
eue.e.i bulau sa-Kali ka-etelaka ka-pao;i kiiizanali Koni])eni liaik 
dengan ringgit atau dengan tiinali sfutentara sampai kesukaan 
Covernor Ceneral Benggala yang maha inulia 
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sbahadan clari-pada basil itu kita meriftetahui akaii bal orang 
Xaning tiada dava upava akan nienjadi kekayaan itu-lali tiada 
kplieiidak kita meiigerasi saiigat atas orang rayat-rayat maka boleh 
Peugbuhi dengau emi)al suku iiieinbicliarakaii hal itr. deiigaii 
kemurabaii ka-])ada ketika ini sujjaya boleh segala orang ilelayu 
dataiig dndok berhimpun di-bawab ])elibaraan ])erentah Inggeris 
luembiiat beudang dan kf-bun dan segala jonis perniagaan dengan 
kebebasan dan kesenaugan 

shahadan lagi dari-])ada fasal segala orang dari-])ada negeri 
di-buln seperti Jobore dan Jleinban dan Pahang dan Teiengganii 
dan lain-lain yang niengikut jalan Xaning dengan niembawa 
dagangan datang ka-Melaka jangan-lab Pengbnlu inengambil 
barang suatu aj)a basil dan ebukai atan kbarajat* atan hadiab 
yang besarf dari-])ada orang itu sementara mendajiat idzin dari- 
pada kita tetapi beiidak-lah tolong inenolong dari-pada barang 
sukar sakat luereka itu sa-lama ia datang dengan baik dan tiada 
bersalahan dengan rayat-rayat orang di-dalain negeri segala >ang 
ia inendjawa jual atau ia kehendak beli di-jalan di-dalain Xaaing 
biarkan-lab ia inembuat deinikian dengan barga yang kesukaan 
ka-pada tuan yang einpunya harta 

sa-bagai lagi dari-pada fasal bal seinj)adan tanah Kompeni 
di-X ailing sudah-lab kita terinaktub suatu surat dengan keadilan 
maka kita menghantarkan surat itu ka-])ada Pengbulu dan keempat 
Suku boleb-lah Pengbulu dengan empat t'uku nieinberi tabu ka- 
pada segala orang yang dndok dekat seinpadan itu baik yang 
di-dalam baik yang di-luar supaya tiada nienjadi k'li ];11 suatu 
jierdawaan 

shahadan dari t'asal segala tanab X'aning yang ada di-te))i 
t^ungai Besar Heinbau kita sudab libat suatu teinjiat jinn tiada 
dusun atau kainpong yang rainai di-tepi siingai itu jikalau Peng- 
bulu dengan emjiat Suku Xaning boleh meinbieharakan ajak orang 
iiKMnbuat dusun dan kanniong di-Kuala Lendn dan Kuala SenieU’bau 
dan lain-lain tempat tepi sungai itu serta boat kebun dan ladang 
dan bendang di-sana ka-jiada hemat kita terlalu ainet bauyak 
untong boleh inenjadi ka-pada orang vang ineinbnat jiekerjaan itu 
karna sungai ada dalam ayer-nya dan jadi keseiiangan ka-pada 
segala jierahu-jierahu yang bilir mudek dan boleh nienjadi jalan 
keluar segala jenis tanain-tanamau akan datang jual ka-Melaka 
dan lain-lain bandar tetapi segala kerja itu bendak-lab ada dengan 
kesukaan orang yang btkerja itu 

shahadan ini-lab kita kirimkan surat ini ka-jiada 3’enghulu 
dengan emjiat Suku baraj)-lab kita banyak-banvak boleh sa-genaji 
negeri nienjadi rainai dan Pengbulu dan einjiat Suku niemelibara- 
kan atas segala orang iniskin dengan jiereiitab yang adil itu-lah 
ada-nya tainat 

* Orig. has ^ 

+ Orig. has yangsnr, 
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termaktub surat ini di-dalam iiegeri ilelaka ka-pada dua liari 
bulan Dzu-’l-Hijah 'anat 

YI. 

18 SepTembt'r 1820. Samuel Garling. Resident C'ouneilloi\ 
ilalacca. to tlie Pengluilu and Sukus of Xaning. 

Aiinoniu-ing the ^ending of ilr. Lewis on a mission to insjitet 
land with a view to ascertaining suitalile sites for jilantations ; and 
demanding tlic assistance of the T’engludu and Sukns. 

Tiii surat dari-pada Tuan Raja Samuel Garling yang memereiitah 
di-dalam negeri Melaka serta taalok-nya ka-jiada Orang Kara Raja 
iderah IVmiilu'.Iu Xaning serta keeinpat Suku-nva 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu bendak-lah ketahui Penghulii serta 
keempat Suku ada-pun kita memberi surat in meiivatakan ada 
sa-orang sahabat kita nama-nva Tuan Lewis ya-itu di-ilalam sa- 
hari dua ini hendak datang ka-Xaning berjalan mwihat-lihat 
negeri itu kalau-kalau ada boleh dapat tempat tanah yang baik 
inenilmat kebun pertanam-tanam melainkan apatiila samjiai tuan 
itu ka-saiia henda|kj I’engludu serta keempat Suku inemuliaivan 
dan memeliharakan dia serta meiiolong dari-jiada barang lial 
ahwal-nya dan niaksud-nya sa-liingga ada tuan itu ili-sana itu-lah 
aila-nya intiba-l-kalam 

termaktuli surat ini ka-]iada dulapan-belas liari Inilan Septem- 
lier sanat IS'Ki ya-itu ka-iiada lima-belas liari Indan Sai’ar sanat 


•.hi February iS'lL Mr. W'. T. Lewis (Assistant, or Deputy. 
Ilesideiit. ilalacca.) to the Penghulu and Sukus of 
Xaning. 

Requiring the Penghulu and Sukus to order the inhaiiitant- of 
Xaning to clear the banks of the rivers and stream- ol under- 
growth. c‘te.. to a width of four yards on either bank. 

Rahwa im -urat dari-pada kita Tuan Deui,- menyatakan ka-pada 
sahabat kita Orang Kava IKno' Penubuh; Xaning serta keempat 
Suku-nya 

maka ada-lah kita telah ilapat jiereiitah menjadi kepala akaii 
mt'dihat -erta menyiiroh suchikan dan menerangkan -ungai maka 
kita-pun telah sudah jierentabkan di-atas -egala orong-orang ving 
menaroh tanah di-tejii sungai menyiiroh -uchikan atas -empadan 
ma-nig-masing 

oleh itu iiii-lali kita memberi tabu ka-jiada Penghulu sr-rta 
kei'mpat Suku maka hendak-lah di-[H'Teiitahkan di-ata- se'>ala 
orang-orang Xaning akan menyuebikan dan menerangkan segala 
semak-semak rang di-tc])! .-ungai -erta deiigan anak-aiiak sungai 
yang terns ka-Sungai ilidaka dan mana yang di-dalam oereniah 
Xaning ya-itu -emua-nya hendak-lah di— uroh -uchi dati potong 

■hjuniiil Miiliiiiiin Brniiili j \ ol. 111. Part, IL 
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dan chabiit segala tnnggul-tunggul-nva dan akar-akar-nya hiiigga 
sampai dua dPpa ka-darat lobar kiri kanan snngai Un liondak-lalt 
di-kerjakan dengan >ogera-nya 

dan apal)ila sudah di-kerjakan porentali ini hendak-lah I’eng- 
liulu memberi talui ka-pada kita supaya iioleh kita datang inebhat 
])ekerjaan itu itu-lali ada-nya 

keinndian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-jiada I’englnilu ?“ita 
keempat Suku intiha-l-kalain 

termaktub surat ini dalani Melaka ka-pada seinbilaii-lekor 
hari bulan Eajah ;>anat 1’24'2 ya-itii ka-pada dua-puloh enain Jiari 
bulan February sanat 182 T. 

VITT. 

19 March 1821. Samuel (iarling. Pie~iileut Councillor. 

^Malacca, to the I’enghulu ol' Xauiug. 

Announcing the sending of IMr. TiOwi- ou a ini'sion to iuve-tijrate 
matters relating to revenue or otherwise to tlie ilevelo]>ment of the 
country, demanding ttie assistance of the I’enghulu and recpiiring 
him to give IMr. Ijewis full information on these matters, wliile 
also inviting him to make to IMr. T.ewis any other eomnutni cat ions 
he might desire to make. 

Ini tuladan surat dari-jiada Tuan llaja .'samuel Carling ka-pajla 
Dato’ Penghulu Xaning 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu kita mafhumkan ka-pada sahaiait 
kita Penghulu maka ada-lali kita telali meminta ka-pada Tu.in 
Lewis ya-itu ])ergi mudek ka-lndu memerek^a dari-paiia >egala 
lial aliwal perkara inana >ang ln.>lch luendatangkan kebajikan 
dari-pada ] h |asil-| h ja^il* atau yang lain-lain-nya di-atas kebcsiir- 
an negeri itu shaliadau oleh itu ]>ennintaau kita h'‘udak-lah 
.sahabat kitaf dan menolong ka-]>ada Tuan Lewi,- itu serta membu-i 
tahu dari-])ada sakalian perkara apa-a|)a yang -ahabat kita ketaluii 
dan lagi jikalau ada barang >a-suatu khabar atau maksial sahabat 
kita hendak memberi tahu ka-paila kita ya-itu boleh-lah -ah. '.bat 
kita khabarkaii ka-pada Tuan Lewi- itu karua ya-itu wakil mutlak 
dari-])ada kita jua ada-nya 

kemudian dari-jatda itu tabek kita ka-pada -ahabat kita 
intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub dalam Melaka ka-juida -emliilan-belas hari bul.in 
March .sanat 1S2T ya-itu .sa-lekor hari bulan Sluiatian sanat 1242. 

21 April 182T. \V. T. Lewi.- to the Penghulu of X’aring. 

Acknowledging the receipt of a letter Irom the Penghulu tegethei- 
witli seven runaway -lave- of the Ciunjiany brought in by the Pcng- 

Orig. has 

t There seems to In an omission here. 

192.-) I Eoynl A<uific Sorirty. 
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hiilu’s son. in Te.-]ieit of wliioli the latter had been paid 10 dollars 
a liead by the writer, that being the ciistoinary amonnt as it.xed 
t)v the I’esident ('onnei!lor, although the Penghnlu had written 
that he had had the slaves arresteil in Benibau, where he alleged 
that the eustomarv reward was 20 dollars. Mr. Lewis added that 
he was aware of the last mentioned fact, hut reminded the Peng- 
hulu to adhere to his engagements and established usage.* 

Ini tuladan surat dari-])ada Tuan Lewis ka-pada Dato’ Pengh.ulu 
yang memerentah Nailing 

wa baada-hii dari-jmda itu ada-])un .sejierti surat serta dengan 
Tenian Komjieni tujoh orang yang lari sahabat suroh iiantarkan 
ka-pada anak sahabat kita ya-itu telah sam])ai-lah ka-jiada kita dan 
apa-apa yang ter.^einit di-dalam itu-jmn telah mafhum-ijli kita 

-a-bernuila maka ada-lah terst-hut di-dalam surat sahabat kita 
itu mengatakan dari hal teman-teman Kom])eni itu sahabat kita 
sudah inenyiiroh tangkap dajiat di-Bembau dan adat-nya itu jnula 
sa-oraiig orang diiapuloli rial maka sekarang ada-lah Tuan Baja 
siidah hayar pada sa-orang orang sa-puloh rial maka rial telah 
siidah kita bayarkan di-tangan anak sahabat kita jumlah-nya tujoh- 
|iuloli rial maka Ixdeh-lah .sahabat kita terima rial itu 

dan lagi seperti sahabat kita mengatakan adat-nya dua-puloh 
rial itu kita-pun ineiigetaliui juga akan teta])i sahabat kita-pun 
hendak-lah ingat baik-baik di-atas segala jterjanjian dan adat 
yang lain-pun hendak-lah di-jalankan dengan yang deniikian itu 
juga keniudiaii dari-pada itu taliek kita ka-jiada sahabat kita ala 
al -da wain intiha-l-kalam 

t.'rniaktub surat ini dalam Mf-laka ka-pada dua-))uloh iimpat 
ban lbulaii| Baniadzan sanat 1242 ya-itu ka-jiada sa-lekor hari 
bulan A])ril sanat 1827. 

Id dune 1827. Siunuel darling. Hesident Louneillor, Malaeea, 
to the I'enghulu and Sukus of Xaning. 

-Vniioiineing the inpiendmg visit to Malaeea to the (lovernor of 
the Straits Settlements. re<iuesting the I’enghulu and Sukus to he 
]irepared to come to Malaeea to meet him immediatelv on 
being summoned, and sugge.-ting that they should also at the'same 
time bring the .Naning tribute with them to ]dease the (iovernor. 

Ini tuladan surat dari-paila Tuan Baja darling yang memerentah 
di-dalam negeri .Melaka serta taalok-nya ka-pada Dato’ I’enghulu 
Xaning serta kefmiiat Suku-ny.i ilengan jiuji-jjujian-nra 

va-baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun kita nmniberi surat ini 
inenyatakan ka-])ada renghulu .-erta keenpiat Suku ada Tuan 
Ht'-ar Baja Pulau I’iiiang mahu datang dari Singajmra ka-Melaka 
di-dalam rnam tujoh hari lagi oleh itu hbiidak-lah Penglnilu serta 
krvmpat Suku-i>un datang iH-rjumim ka-j.ada Tuan''Pesar itu 
mr-laiukan -t'rta sampai -urat ini hendak-lah IXaighulu S'Tta 

i (Alt. HI. ' “ 
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keempat Suku bCTsiap serta tiba Tuan B^ar itu ka-Melaka nami 
kita menvuroh memberi tabu ta’dapat tiada hendak-lah rpnghulu 
serta keemnat Suku-pnn deiigan segera-iiva bilir ka-!Melaka 

sa-bagai lagi kita ingatkaii yang boleb jadi kebajikan clan 
kepujian nania Pengbulu tiada meninggalkan dari-pada perjanjian 
Pengbulu oleb itu apabila Pengbulu bilir sa-baik-baik-nya di- 
bawa bersama-sama yang mana padi-padi basil Xaiiing itu supaya 
yang boleb jadi kesukaan Tuan Besar itu di-atas Pengbulu itu-lah 
ada-nya 

keniudian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-pada Pengbulu seita 
keempat Suku iutiba-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini di-dalam Melaka ka-]>ada lima-'>Mas iiiiri 
bulan June sanat 1S2'1 ya-itu ka-pada sembilanf-belas]* bari bulaii 
Dzu-l-l\aedab sanat 1242. 

.XL 

24 June 1827: Samuel Garling, Besident I'ouncillor. Maluoa. 
to tbe Pengbulu and Sukus of Xaning. 

Ordering tbe Pengbulu to ])resent bimself at Malacca witbin tb.ree 
days from the above date to meet tbe Governor. 

Ini tuladan surat dari-pada Tuan I’aja Samuel Gariing yang 
memerentab di-dalam negeri Melaka >erta taalok-nya ka-pada I'atid 
Penghidu Xaning serta keem])at Suku-nva serta ])uji-pujian-nya 

vva l>aada-lui dari-pada itu bendak-lab ketabui Pengbulu serta 
enipat Suku ada-pun kita inembru-i surat ini menvatakan sekarang 
telab sampai-lah Tuan Besar yang memerentaii Pulau Pinang 
serta Melaka dan Singapiira maka iiii-lah kita inemberi tabu dari 
bal Tuan Besar itu sedikit bari jua ir.ahu tinggal dalam Melaka 
keniudian hendak belayar oleb sebab itu di-dalam tiga bari dari- 
])ada bari yang tersednit di-i)a\va|b) ini ta’dajiat tiada h?ndak-lab 
Pengbulu ada sedia di-dalam Melaka berjumiia deiigan Tuan Besar 
itu jangan sa-kali-kali di-datangkan -^a-suatu ]iertanggoban atari 
nanti menanti melainkan ta’dajiat tiada malui-lali Pengbulu elatang 
dengan segera-nya 

keniudian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-pada Pengbulu serta 
keempat Suku itu-lab ada-iiva intiba-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini dalam Melaka ka-pada dua-pulob enipat 
bari bulan June sanat 1827 ya-itu ka-pada dua-pulob sembilan 
bari l.ulan Dzu-l-Kaedab sanat 1242. 

XI I. 

20 June l82t); Samuel Garling. Besideiit Councillor. iMalact a. 
to the Pengbulu and Sukus of Xaning. 

* Prot)ably the ultimate* original had xi mbilon-bilu/s. But to srju.are 
the ealculation evith the* dates in the iu*xt following letter the srmbiUtn-hrJax 
ought to have been dua-puJoh. 
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Announciiij.'- the sending of Mr. Church, Deputy Eesideiit, on a 
Mis>ioii to e,\]»Iain tlie jiolicv of the Government with regard to the 
territurv of Xaning to the Peiighulu and Sukus at .Suiigai Petai. 
Ini surat dari-pada kita l)ehormat .Samuel Garling Kesident 
Coiineil| lor Idatatig ka-])ada Detighulu Xaning serta empat Suku- 
iiya 

wa liaada-liu dari-pada itu aliwal barang mafhum-lah Orang 
Kava ’la-itii Puighuln Xaning deiigan empat Suku pada pikiran 
G(i\ cniinenT Orang Kara serta einjiat Suku tiada inengerti hagitu 
baik (lari inaksud Government di-atas tanah kita ya-itu Xaning 
maka dari s,'l)ab itu maka ada-lah surohan Government suatu 
tuau dari ])ehak Kom]>eni ya-itu yang bernama Tuan Church 
De]uity JJesideiit malm datang di-dalam tujoh dula])nn hari di- 
Sungai Petai berteniu deiigan Orang Kaya serta empat Suku 
apabila tuan itu ilatang ka-Xaning maka inahu (drang Ivaya serta 
enijiat Suku menyambiit deiigan hormat serta dengan adat ])ada 
tuan itu Sluihadan tuaii itu-lah yang boleji memberi kenyataan 
'(■■rta keterangan dari hal tanah Xaning itu ada-nya 

terkaraiig surat pada dua-jmloh hari bulan -Tune tarikh sanat 

XI TT. 

■.'b.Iuiie l.s'T.O Saiiuiel (hirling. lle'ident Councillor. Malacca, 
to the I'enghulu and Sukus of Xaning. 

< 'onpilaining generally of the Penghiihi’s eondiict. reminding him 
that lie owed hi' position to the Government to which he had 
sworn allegiance, that the Govtu-nment had postponed the exaction 
of a tithe Dll Xaning land' inerelv as an act of grace, that there 
liad been opjMi'ition to the holding of a ceiisus. that the Penghulu's 
letters had not lieeii respectful and that he was not Ciirrving out 
111' agreement ; announcing the 'ending of Mr. ( 'htirch on a mission 
1(1 explain the intentions of (government, with power to hold a 
< I ll'll', and to re(|nire the I’enghulu to return with him to Malacca, 
and threatening that in the event of any opjiosition (iovenimeiit 
Would apjioiiu another I’eiighidu (,r undertake the administration 
of Xaning it'clf. and that the Penghulu wouhl he respoiisihle for 
anything that happened. 

Jill 'Urat dari-pada kita heliorinat Samuel Garling T’esident 
< 'oiiiieil I lor I datang ka-pada Penghulu Xaning dengaii enpiat Suku 

wa haada-hu dari-]>ada itu Goveninieiir itu meiijadi terlalu 
iiairaii 'I'rta 'ii'ali di-dalain liati akan meliiiatkan kelakiian vang 
di-perbnat oleh Prnghulu itu dan lagi jiatut-lali kira-iiva Pene-'hulu 
nieiigetahui-n va dan hal kediidokau • ioveriiineiit deiigaii Penghulu 

ada-piiii dari hal Pbiighuhi-pr'iigliulu yang daluilu itu turtiii 
pada Penghulu iiii-jnui hukaii-kah la nieiKlafiat kehcsaran-iiva itu 
dan Government >ang mfiiiheri-iiya dau nn'iijadikaii Peiighulu-jnm 
ileinikiaii jnga ? 

Jiii'i'iiiil Miihli/ilii Jiriiiiih I \ ol. TIT. Part, TT. 
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dan lagi ada di-dalaiii surat waktu Pengliulu luenjadi ptaig- 
liulu itii bukan-kah sudah di-buat suatu surat niaka Pengludu 
membuboh taiida tangan di-dalam surat itu di-berikan jauTa 
Colonel Taylor niengaku dari kesukaan Government itu meujadi 
penghulu ? 

dan lagi ketika Kompeni Tnggeris datang meugambil negeri 
Melaka dari tangan IVolandah itu maka ada-lah Komisaris-nya 
itu bernama Tuan Cracroft itu dan Penghulu serta empat Suku- 
pun strta tuaii-tuan orang bicliara-pun bersumpah dengan setia 
ka-pada Government Inggeris 

dan lagi dari sebab itu-lah pertama-tama dari Pfmghulu-peng- 
hulu yang dahulu itu dan kedua surat-surat Penghulu yang ada 
pada tangan kita dan ketiga dari persumpahan Penghulu itu-pun 
ta’daj)at tiada melainkan Penghulu tnrut segala ])erentah dari 
Government sejierti orang yang lain yang ada memegang kuasa 
<lari Government itu jikalau tiada mengikut seperti itu meujadi 
liia-sia-lali sahaja perentah 3'ang di-beri oleb Government itu 

dan lagi pada waktu itu Government hendak menyamakan 
segala tanah-tanah Melaka itu maka dari sel)ab itu-lah mahu di- 
ambil hasil-nva sa-])uloh satu di-dalam Xaning dan di-dalam 
mahu di-ambil sa-puloh satu Government tiada mahu memberi 
kesusahan jiada anak bunh-nya karna ada mendengar orang Xaning 
telah ada memberi dari Sii-puloh satu itu 

dan lagi jangan-lali kira-nya Penghulu dengan empat Suku 
meujadi ktrugian dari hasil itu melainkan Government mahu 
memberi pada waktu itu pada Penghulu dengan enpiat Suku )>ada 
tiap-tiap tahun wang kegantian itu di-belakang kali orang-orang 
X'aning punya jiermintaan ka-])ada Government itu 

maka Government-i)un menurut serta merentikan dari hal sa- 
puloh siitu itu teta[)i (lovernment rentikan itu bukan-nya tiada 
ia empunva sa-indoh satu itu melainkan dengan ])ermintaan orang 
X'aning jua serta dengan kaseh sayaiig di-atas Penghulu dengan 
iinak buah-nya itu 

shahadan lagi ada-}>un dari hal banehi orang Xaning itu 
Government menyurohkan orang-nya akan membanehikan itu di- 
dalam itu maka datang-lah kesiikaran dari-pada orang X'aning 
tiada mahu memberi keterangan-nya jika tiada dengan j)erentah 
Penghulu 

dan lagi di-atas hal banehi itu Penghulu sendiri-pun mahu 
menolongi tetapi dari hal ini sa-j)atut-patut-nya jiekerjaan Peng- 
hulu 

dan lagi ada-])un dari hal Penghulu itu di-bawah ])erentah 
Government a])abila surat-surat vang di-hantar oleh Penghulu itu 
tiada dengan hormat serta dengan bahasa-nya yang tiada berj)atut- 
an meujadi sa-olah-olali meringankan pada Government 

dan lagi tiada mengikut seperti perjanjian Penghulu itu 

1925] Boyid Asiniir Socii’ti/. 
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clan lagi cli-atas pikiran Government itii tiada dengan sengaja 
Penghnlu membnat ])ekcTjaan yang demikian ini maka dari sebab 
ini maka ada-lah Government menyurohkan Tnan Church itu 
pergi ka-Xaning su])aya boleh menerangkan dari kehendat Govern- 
ment di-atas Penghulu dengan empat iSuku itu 

ada-])uii Government itu sa-lama ini mensabarkan dari per- 
buataii Penghulu dan sekarang ini maka ada-lah Government 
nieiuberi j)creutah pada Pengluilii dan empat Suku boleh mcmge- 
taliiii dan kehendak (iovcrnment itu 

dan lagi Government tiada mahu menerima barang sa-suatu 
keclielaan* atau kesaugkutan dari-pada Penghulu dan Jikalau 
Penghulu melakukau Jua kekerasan dan tiada menurut nielaiiikan 
fioverument mtnjadikan penghulu yang lain atau memereutah 
seiidiri di-dalam tanah Xaning 

maka sekarang ini Tuan Church itu ada mendapat kuasa mem- 
baiichikan orang Xaning melainkan ta’dapat maka raahu-lah Peng- 
hulu menurut dari kehendak Tuan Church itu atau Peughulu 
sencliri yang di-^uroh-uay atau dengan surohan Penghulu 

dan lagi jikalau Tuan Church menyuroh Penghulu hilir ber- 
sama-^ama ka-llelaka ta’dapat tiada melainkan mahu-laii hilir 

shahadaii dari sa-lama ini Government telah bagitu banyak 
meiisabarkan serta di-choba dari hal pekerjaan kebajikan di-atas 
Penghulu itu dan >ekarang ini ada-lah tersebut di-dalam surat ini 
kehendak Government melainkan tiada lagi ini-lah kesudah- 
sudahan-nya kalam dan barang sa-suatu hal tli-belakang ini 
melainkan tertanggong-lah di-ata-; Penghulu itu-lah ada-nya 

terkarang surat ini ka-puda dua-puloh eiiam hari biilan June 
tarikh sanat ]S2h. 


XIV. 

13 Oetober ls:jo ; Samuel Garling. Pesident Coimcilloig 
Malacca, to the I’enghulu and Sukus ot Xaning. 

Stating that Emlie’ Surin had complained that the Penghulu’s 
men had trespassed on his land and taken his dukus and reepresting 
the Penghulu to make enquiry and ascertain the value of the fruit, 
and. if the com])laint was founded, pay it to Surin, inasmuch as 
even if the land were on Xaning territory it was nevertheless under 
the jurisdiction of the British Crown from which the Pencrhidu 
derived his powers. Further, complaining that a Chinaman nlimed 
ICwi Chang Ho had been rol)bed in Xaning territory atnl request- 
ing that enquiry be made into the case. 

Ini surat dari-j>ada kita Tuan Paja Samuel Garling vane- 
memereutah di-dalam negeri Melaka serta taalok-nva ka-i.ada 
Orang Kaya Penghulu [lu] Xaning .serta keempat suku-nya 

* So in orig., perhaps for kechulasan. 
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wa baada-hii clari-iiada itn maka ada-lah Encho' Siiriii itn 
membuat siirat pengaduan memberi ka-pada kita maka ada-lah 
tei'sebiit di-dalam surat peDgadnan £jiche’ Siirin ia mengatakan 
Penghulu punya orang datang masok ka-dalam tanah-nya me- 
roisakkaii l)iiah duku-nya tua dan muda sakalian di-habiskan oleh 
orang-oraug Penghulu itu maka ada-lah kita kirimkan surat 
saliiian-nya £nc-he’ Surin itu ka-pada Penghulu melainkan Peng- 
hulu ]ierek.sa-lah dari hal ini serta menentukan berapa harga-nya 
buah duku-nya itu jika sunggoli perkataan-nya itu bayar oleh 
Penghulu ka-pada Enche’ Surin ada-pun dari hal tanah itu atari 
tanah tanah Xaiiing sa-kali-jmn melainkan Penghulu mengetahui 
jua tanah tiovernment IMaharaJa Inggeris yang empunya itn ada- 
pun Peughulu-pun meiidajtat perentah dari Government itu jua 

kemudiau dari-pada itu imika ada-lah kita menyatakan ka- 
])ada Penghulu ada sa-orang (.'Irina nama-nya Ivwi Chang IIo 
datang mengadu ka-pada kita mengatakan aj)abila ia I'alek dari 
Xaning sampai di-lkan Lemak ada dua orang yang dudok di- 
Ikan Lemak itu meiiyaitrun harta orang China itu ada Itira-kira- 
nya lima-belas ringgit dufit]-duif^ dengan kain-kain paitaian-nya 
itu maka sekarang ada-lah kita kirim surat ini serta dengan 
orang China itu supaya boleh di-unjokkan-nya orang itu ka-])ada 
Orang Kaya kita melainkan Orang Kara jrereksa-lah baik-Oaik 
dari hal ini karna jikalau ])erbuatan orang yang sa-laku ini di- 
sitas kita jiunya aiiak Imah itu ada-lah sejrerti menjadi seteru 
rupa-nya shahudan liarang mafhum-lah kira-nya Orang Kaya 
bagaimana boleh di-habiskan dari hal ini jikalau ada seperti patut 
atari tiada sa-kali-pun melainkan kita-pun demikian itu jua berdiri 
di-atas Orang Kaya dari hal ini ada-nya 

tersiirat ka-pada tiga-lxdas hari bulan Oetober sanat 1^30. 

XV. 

(I'lidated): Penghulu arid Sukus of A'aning to Samuel 
(uirling, Pesident Couneillor, ilalaeea, in rejrly to the 
last. 

Stating that the dukus tlaimed by Surin tvere not his but on land 
in Xaning territory that had been for a long time in the possession 
of the Penghulu and that the Penghulu had taken no dukus 
belonging to Surin. Further repoiting that, on enquiry into the 
alleged robbery, the Chinese complainant rvortld not swear to the 
facts nor could he produce witnesses, and recommending that 
Chinese going up country should not travel singly but two or three 
together so that in the event of there being any ditheulties the 
r-ase shordd be clear. 

Balasan surat Penghulu ka-jratla Tuan Paja llelaka Samuel 
darling. Bahwa ini surat tlari-pada Dato’ Penghulu Xaning 

* Or (lua iliiit/ 
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serta dengan keempat Buku meiiyatakan* kirim tabek eerta puteh 
hati maka baraug di-sampaikan Allah subhaiia-liu wa taala apa- 
lah kira-iiya datang ka-hadapan Tuan llaja Samuel Garling rang 
dudok dengau istirabat al-khair 

wa baada-lui kemudian dari-pada itu ada-lah seperti surat 
Tuan itu itdah sampai-lah dan seperti perkbabaran itu telah 
terdengar-lah Date’ Pmighulu dan lagi seperti fasal duku itu 
sa-kali-kali Imkan-nya Kncbc' Surin punya zainan berzaman ia-lah 
Dato’ Ponghulu yang punya karna tanah itu yang enipunya 
Kompeni Inggeris yang memerentahkan Dato’ Penghulu serta 
keempat t Suku ada-nya dan lagi sa-kali-kali tidak Dato’ Penghulu 
inengambil duku Enche’ Surin ada-nya da[n] lagi karna duku 
itu perentaban di-dalam tanah Xaning ada-nya 

dan lagi fasal 'seperti orang China itu sudah-lah Dato’ Peng- 
hulu jiereksa'i serta dengau Mata-mata sa-kali-kali menanyakan 
barang-nya yang di-samun orang itu maka di-kata Dato’ Penghulu 
jikalau ada samun orang ada-kah keterangan-nya atau ada-kah 
saksi-nva yang melihat barang eugkau di-samun orang dan ber- 
sum])ah-lah engkau sunggoh-suuggoh maka orang China itu tiada 
mau l>ersumpah dan lagi saksi-nya tiada dan lagi seperti Dato' 
Penghulu berkhabar ka-pada Tuain Paja seperti orang China 
jikalau mudek ka-hulu jangan di-l>eri sa-orang sa-orang biar-lah 
berkatran dua tiga orang karna jikalau ada datang jahat dan baik 
supaya terang jangan menjadi ]>ergadohan ada-nya. Tamat al- 
kalam bi-l-khair. 

XYI. 

10 October 1830: Samuel Garling. Pe.sident Coune'llor. 
Malacca, to the Penghulu and Sukus of Xaning, in replv 
to the last. 

Eeminding the Penghulu and Sukus that Xaning was under the 
juri.sdiction of the Company and administered by the Penghulu 
only by their ])ermi.ssion. and that he must therefore carry out 
any ordcr.s given to him asserting that it was for the Resident 
Councillor alone to decide the ownership of the land claimed by 
Surin. that Government had after enquiry found that it was 
his and was not within the borders of Xaning, and that he had 
to pay tithe on it to the Company; adding that the Penghulu’s 
intervention constituted an act of opposition to the Resident 
Councillor’s orders for which an af)propriate punishment would 
be inflicted, and reminding the Penghulu of his oath of alleo-iance 
in 18(11. 

Ini surat balasaii dari-i)ada kita Tuan Raja Samuel darlino- vano- 
memerontah di-dalam negeri IMelaka serta taalok-nva datan^ ka'^ 
l)ada Orang Kaya Penghulu Xaning serta kei'injait Suku-nvft 

* Orig. has 

t Orig. has atln-Kija here also. 
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wa baatla-lm dari-pada itu inaka ada-lah kita mafliumkan ka- 
pada Orang Kaya serta keempat Suku seperti ter&ebut dari hal 
tanah Naning itu yaug empunya Kornpeni Inggeris maka Orang 
Kaya boleh luemerentah sahaia karna Orang Kaya di-bawah pe- 
rentah kita ta’dapat tiada maka mahu-Iali Orang Kaya mengikut 
segala perentah dari kita 

sbahadan ada-pun dari hal dusun Enche’ Surin itu kita sahaja 
yang boleh inenentukan siapa yang empunya hak itu ada-pun di- 
atas kepereksaan Oovcrnment telah benar-lah dusun itu sudah 
di-ptilangkan ka-pada Enche’ Surin dan tiada-lah boleh masok 
di-dalam sempadan Xaning tetapi dari hasil dusun itu ta’dapat 
maka mahu-lah Enche' Surin memhayar hasil-nya ka-pada Koui- 
iieni pada sa-puloh satii 

shahadan lagi jikalau Orang Kaya memasoki dari hal ini 
menjadi Orang Kaya melanggar-lah perentah kita ini melainkan 
ta’dapat tiada nanti kita jalankan bagaimana patut hukuman-nya 
di-atas orang yang melanggar ])erentaii tuan-nya itu maka ada-lah 
kita memheri peringatan ka-pada Orang Kaya ada-juin ka-pada 
empat hari liulan l!abi‘u-l-awal sanat 1C1(> Orang Kaya sudah 
berjanji lagi bersunpiah menjadi hati betul taalok ka-pada Kom- 
peni yang inahu mengikut segala perentah hendak-lah di-pegang 
dengan hati yang suclii tegoh 

tersuratka-pada sembilaii [btlas] hari bulan Oetober saiiat 


(Undated): Penghulu of Xaning to Samuel Oarling. Resident 
t'ouncillor, Malacca, in lejdy to the la.st. 

Reasserting that the land claimed by Surin was not his but had 
always been Xauing land and that Surin's claim was quite a new 
affair as the land had been immemorially within the Xaning 
Jurisdiction. 

Rahwa ini surat menyatakair’’ puteh hati serta tabek ya-itu dari- 
pada Dato’ Penghulu Xaning maka barang di-sampaikan Allah 
subhana-hu wa taala apa-lah kira-nya datang ka-hadapan Tuan 
Raja Samuel [Oarling | yang inemerentahkan di-dalam negeri 
-^telaka 

wa baada-hu kemudian dari-])ada itu ada-lah. Dato" Penghulu 
serta keempaf Suku bermaalunikan surat sa-keping dan seperti 
surat itu telah maalum-lah bunyi di-dalam suiat <hm lagi seperti 
tanah Enche’ Stirin itu tanah Xaning ada-nya sa-lama-iama-nya 
dan lagi khabar Enche' Surin itu orang mengakuf baharii ini 
karna tanah itu zaman berzaman perentahan Xaning Jua sa-lama- 
laraa-nya ada-nya. Tamat kalam bi-l-khair. 


* Orig. has 
t Orig. has 
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XYTIT. 

4 Xoveiiilier 1880: Samuel Garling, Eesident Councillor, 
Miilrcca. to the Penghulu of Xaning, in J’eply to the last. 

Kxpres'^ing surprise at the tenour of the Penghulu’s letter; and 
statiui; that the records in the Govermuent Ofliee proved that the 
laud claimed hy Surin had heeu his for a eentury, that it was 
evident tile Peughulu had trespassed on the property of a man 
under the jurisdiction of the British Crown, that failure to pay 
the value of the dukus would amount to a hreaeh of the Penghulu’s 
treaty of agremnent with lA.-Col. Tavlor. that the Besident Coun- 
cillor would probably find some other means of administering 
Xaniiig, anil tliat he refused to receive any further correspondence 
oil the matter, which was to he considered as finally decided. 

Ini surat balasan dari-iiada kita Tuan Baja Samuel Garling yang 
memen-ntah di-dalam negeri IMt'daka .sfrta taalok-nya ka-pada 
Orang Kaya Penghulu Xaning ada-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-}>ada itu maka ada-lah kita mafhumkan ka- 
]iada Pengluilu ada-pun surat Penghulu itu tedah sampai-lah sndah 
ka-pada kita ana yang tersehut di-dalam surat itu menjadi hairan- 
hih kita mendengar bunyi jierkataan surat Penghulu itu 

ada-pim daii hal tanah sem])adan itu bukan sudah kita me- 
nyatakan telah nvata-lah sudah Bnolic' Surin yang empunya dan 
lagi ada keterangan-nva pula di-dalam surat kantor yang Enclic’ 
Surin |)unya tanah dari zaman herzaman hingga ada sa-ratus tahun 
.'Udah lama-nya sekarang ini yang ada tersebut di-dalam surat 
Bnche"Surin punva tanah itu dan apa .sebab-nya Pengludu mem- 
luiat kelakuaii yang sa-ru]ia itu? ada-pun sekarang ini sudah-lah 
teiitu Penghulu meiigambil hak orang yang ada bernaung di-dalam 
jierentah Maharaja Inggeris itu dengan kekerasan sahaja 

dan lagi jikalau tiaila di-bavar harga-nva duku itu ka-pada 
Eiiclie" .Surin melainkan putus-lah sudah perjanjian Colonel Taylor 
yang ka-pada Penghulu itu 

shahadan lagi barang kali maka boleh-lah kita meacharikan 
jalaii yang lain akan memereiitali negeri kita XaninEr itu 

dan tiada-lah sa-kali-kah kita mahu mruierima surat dari 
Penghulu dan hal ini melainkan putus-lah .sudah ada-nya 

tersurat ka-pada empat hari bulan X'o\ ember sanat 1830. 

XIX. 

(Probalily received 2h November ]S30): Penghulu of Xanino- 
to Samuel Garling, Besident Councillor, Malacca. 

.Setting forth (with reference to in>tructions given by the Besident 
Councillor to the Pt'nghulu of Durian Tunggal to make enquiries) 
the old establi^hed boundary between Xaning and Xlalacca. as- 
serting that Suriii’s claim was newfangled and the duku trees 
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in dispute were not on Suriii’s (old Malacca) holding,* and (with 
reference to the threat in the Kesident Councillor's last letter to 
depose the Penghuln of Xaning on account of this dispute) main- 
taining that the old houndary as stated was the boundary between 
the Xaning lands and the Malacca holdings, that the Penghulu 
had never granted the disjnited land to Surin and that it was the 
Penghulu’s by inheritance. 

Ini surat balasan dari-pada Penghulu Xaning datang ka-jjada Tuan 
Baja Samuel Garling yang mennerentah di-dalani negeri Mfdaka 
serta taalok-taalok-nya. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Dato’ Penghulu Xaning inenyatakan 
kirim taliek serta puteli hati niaka barang di-sani[>aikau Allah 
suhhana-hu wa Taala apa-lah kira-nya datang ka-liadapan Tuan 
Baja Sainnel Garling yang nieinerentahkan dalani daerah bandar 
negeri ilelaka yang dndok dengan istirahat al-khair ada-nya 

ua haada-hu kemudian dari-pada itu ada-lah Pato' Penghulu 
inenyatakan kliahar ka-pada Tuan Baja akan hal seiierti Tuan 
Baja nienyuroli ka-pada Dato' IVngluilu Durian Tunggal nie- 
mereksa'if hal srjierti hichara tunaii scinjiadan Xaning dfngaii 
tanah Parit Melana itu dan zaiuaii herzanian tatkala daluihi kala 
taiiah seinpadan tanah Xaning kiinaii niudek Thingkalan Supit dan 
Lidah Tanah dan Durian Sahatang Lesong Batn dan Bukit Ber- 
diiri dan Dusuii Dangsat dan Bangkoug Cliondong dan Bua’ iMakan 
Tanah dan Batu Bekerut dan lagi tatkala kiri niudek Bukit Kerja 
dan Titian Akar ka-Peiiiidak Batang dan Bukit Kayii Aroiigji 
dan ka-Bukit Peiubagian dan ITu Ayer BetongS dan Kuala 
Baniuan China Besar ada-nya itu-lah seinpadan ada-nya 

dan lagi seporti ftnche' Surin itu inengaku haharu di-dalain 
tanah Xaning ada-nya 

seperti duku itu hukaii-nya di-da!aui tanah tel)us,iii itu-lah 
ada-nya 

dan lagi seperti perkliaharaii surat daluilu itu yang di-liawa 
di-saman|| meiigatakaii jiechat' Dato’ Penghulu Kaiiiiig .-ebah 
hieliara duku itu dan zamaii lieiv.aman itu-lah seinpadan tanah 


It is not clear wlietlier it is not suggested in this jiassage that ISurin 
himself had admitted as much. The wool minfialu is amliiguous, meaning 
as it does lioth to el.aim and to admit. But, in view of the similar 
phraseology in XVII, tlie former sense seems to be the one intenileil here. 

t Orig. has 

t Should pruliably br Arang. 


^ Should prolaibly be ^t ioug. Orij^. has 


t-'-' 


i' Orig. has jjU- J • It is not clear what this means. Probably 
the text is corrupt. 

X Orig. ha.i sVs? • 
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bailing (Ian taiiali tfbusan ada-iiya baliwa sa-kali-kali Dato’ Peng- 
liiihi tiada ineninbrikan taiiali diiku itu ka-pada Enclie’ Snrin 
tanah itn dan ya-itii iwrcntalian Dato’ di-Xauing ada-nya zaman 
]iiisaka* yang dahnlu itu dan ;aman Maharaja Inggeris yang 
dalndu itu ada-nya. Taiuat al-kalam hi-l-khair. 

Ini surat (datang)f ka-])ada dua-i)uloh hari hulan Xovendjer 
sanat 18;;0. 

XX. 

8 August 1831 IVilliam Lewis to the Penghulu of Xaning. 
.Vnnouneing his impending arrival with a military force to suhdue 
Xaning and depose the Penghulu, forwarding a (lovernment pro- 
clamation (jiresumably to that effect — Xewbold, op. cit.. I, 227); 
.summoning the Penghulu to come to Malacca immediately and 
meet the writer on the way therig on ])ain of being regarded as an 
■enemy to the t'om])any, accompanied only by the four Sukus, 
unarmed, (the writer threatening to ojien tire on any group of 
more than five persons) ; and guaranteeing the Penghiilu's life if 
he .surrendered as ordered. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan IVilliam Lewis datang ka- 
pada Penghulu Dol Said 

maka ini-lali kita menyatakan ka-jiada l^engbulu ada-pun ke- 
ilatangau kita dengaii balatantera Konijieni datang Ica-Xaning ini 
hendak menentukan dan malm menjadikan negeri Xaning ini 
hendak di-jadikan sejierti tein]iat-teinj)at yang ada taalok dengan 
negeri illelaka 

shahadan dari hal perbuatan Penghulu dari biehara tanah 
.Enche' Surin itu inenja<li Kompeui terlalu niurka di-atas Peng- 
hulu melainkan sekarang dari jierentah Xaning itu melainkan 
Penghulu boleh berheiiti tiada boleh memerentah lagi 

shahadan maka ada-lah kita nienghantar .sa-buah jielekat :lari- 
])ada Tuan Besar yang memerentah tiga buah negeri Pulau Pinang 
dan Singapura dan Melaka melainkan Penghulu boleh lihat bagai- 
mana yang ada tersebut di-dalam pelekat itu 

maka sekarang kita hendak dengan sa-ketika ini jua Penghulu 
turun ka-Melaka dan jikalau tiada Penghulu datang hertemu de- 
ngan kita di-jalan ka-pada esok hari melainkan pada ]»ikiran kita 
Penghulu hendak melawan perentah Kompeui 


shahadan di-dalam itu jikalau Penghulu datang hertemu itu 
melainkan dengan emjiat Suku sabaja tiada deng;m bersenjata 



t Diitinig .iiipcars to be caiKelled in orig. 

; This date seems douldfnl- If Begliie (oj). cit., ]>]>. Itifl seq.) is to 
he trusted, Lewis despatched a letter of thi.s type on the afternoon of the 
•ith. The Xaning border was crossed on the following day and hostilities 
began at once, by a X'aning pinglima hurling a stone from a sling, to which 
the invading force replied with grape shot. ’ 
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jikalau ada leboli dai’i lima orang itu ta’dapat tiada melainkaii 
dengari sa-ketika itu iua di-bwlil ka-pada orang-orang yang ber- 
kumpul itu balivva sa-siniggoh-nya kita inenyatakan ka-pada PCug- 
hulii jikalau Pengliulu dengan eni])at Suku itu datang kapada 
kita menyerahkan diri melainkan nyawa dan badan Ppngliulu itu 
di-atas kita akau meiianggong-nva balivva ini-tali kita nyatakau 
ada-nya 

terkarang ka-pada [dP|!apan liari bulan August sanat 1831. 

XXL 

(Pndatvd) : Penglinlu of Xaning to Lewis, probably in reply 
to the last. 

Stating that the Pengliulu -and Sukus maintained their encient 
loyalty, and in spite of iMr. Lewis’s deelared intention to destroy 
them they did not swerve from the traditions of the men of olden 
time. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Dato’ Pengliulu Xaning inenyatakan 
kirim tahek serta puteh hati maka harang di-sampaikan Allah 
subhana-hu wa taala apa-lah kira-nya datang ka-hadapan Tuan 
Lends yang dudok dengan istirahat al-khair 

wa haada-hu kemudian dari-pada itu Dato’ Pengliulu serta 
dato’ keempat Suku berkhabarkan hal seperti Dato’ Pengliulu 
Xaning bahwa sa-kali-kali Dato’ Pengliulu serta dato' keeniiuu 
Suku tiada ineiiguhah-uhah seperti sumpah setia sa-lania-lama-nya 
zaman Tuau-tuan Besar dahulu sainpai kapada Baja Mister Far- 
quhar maka pada tatkala ini Tuau Lewis hendak merosakkan dato’- 
dato’ Pengliulu Xaning serta dato’ keempat .Suku itu maaluni-lah 
ka-pada Tuan Ijewis tetapi sa-kali-kali Dato’ Penglinlu serta dato’ 
keempat Suku sa-kali-kali tiada meiiguhahkaii pusaka * orang- 
oraiig dahulu 

itu-lah ada-nya. Tamat al-kalani. 

XXI 1. 

20 August 1<S31: Samuel darling, Besident Couneillor, 
Malacca, to the Penghulu of Xaning. 

Acknowledging receipt of a letter from the Penghulu to the effect 
that Lewis had entered Xaning territory with an armed force, and 
summing up the Company’s eomplaiiits against the Penghulu, riz. 
disobedience, tirst in neglecting to come to ilalaeea when sum- 
moned two or three years previously, obstruct mg the taking of a 
census, neglecting to kceji order on the road.s of Xaning, and 
finally, trespassing and robbing fruit on Surin’s land and claiming 
it as his own, in sjhte of the fact that A'aning was admitted by 
under the Company’s jurisdiction, stilting that the Pinghulii’s 

* Orig. haa ^ 
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])ro(e(lure haviiifj lifon rej)orted to the Directors in England, 
-authority had been given to enforce the Company’s supremacy, and 
Therefori' Lewis had ])een sent to Xaning, but the Penghulu’s 
i-onduct having led to the ])resumption that he would offer opposi- 
tion to Lewis, the latter had been furni.shed with a military force, 
tliat the Com])any was entitled to sejid its forces whatever pleased 
n ithin the territories under its jurisdiction, and that the Penghulu’s 
iiicii liad taken the initiative in attacking the force sent, which 
was not intended to commence an attack, that, on arrival at Sungai 
Petai, Lewis had written to the Pengliulu inviting him to come 
and meet him, and that as lie had failed to do so, there was 
no alternative Init for the force to proceed to Xaning; that there 
would have been no blood shed if the Penghiilu men had not begun 
hostilities, and that the Company was strong enough to subdue its 
vassals and the Pengliulu could not hope to escape the consequences 
of op])nsing it, tliat the writer believed the Pengliulu did not 
realize the cliarueter of the Company’s pol.cy and would be well 
adxi^ed to come to ilalacca and .submit to the Comp.tny’s orders 
iis in funner tinus, in which ca-e the writer would e.xplaiu matters 
to the Government and peihap> avert the disaster wh.eh was im- 
pending 01 er the Pengliulu, and the writer guaranteed the Peiig- 
hulu and his men a safe return to Xaning, but iiersonal attendaJ'ee 
on til' Puighulu’s part was c.—ential, and the attendance of the 
.Sukus without the Pciighulu would be of no avail. 

Ini surat dari-pada Tuan Garling datang ka-pada Penghulu X'aning 

wa baada-lui diri-pada itu ada-pim siirat Penghulu itu ada 
ni.'iigatakan Tuan Lewis ma-ok ka-.\aniiig deiigan lialatantera 
j'i])er.ingan itu sudah kita terima maka st'karaiig kita memberi 
ingat ka-pada Penghulu ada-ptin dan hal Penghulu punya angkara 
yung tiada nieiiurut jiereiitah nunun]okkan di-dal.im tlua tiga 
tahun di-belakaiig ya-itu ]wrniulaaii-nva Penghulu tiada mahii 
<lataiiit ki-iNIelaka apabila di-]iaiigg 1 't'jieiti jiei'jalanan zaman 
<!aliiilu itu dan lagi a]>abila Koiujk'iii niiiiia orang datang ka-Xaniiig 
iiein'.ak niemliaiulit orang Xaning itu maka Penghulu meiiegalikan 
dan I aiki niuiielibar.ik in dari lial baik dan jahat di-jalan t.mah 
Xaii.ng itu dan lagi pula dari -ebab luOramjias biiali-iuiai'an 
sei'ta i'eiicbulu niecgaku tanali Kiiehe' Sunn itu tanah Xaning 
shaluulaii ada-pun y.ing tanah eiiche’ Suriii I’engliulu mengatakan 
taiiali Xaning luelaiiikaii tentu bukau jikalau ia sa-kali-pun bukan 
I'eiicliulu 'Udali meiigakti di-dalaiu surat— urat segala taiuili Xaiiimr 
itu Keinpeiii laiig eiujiuiiia dia? 

aila-jiuii -egala perj.ilaiian iiii -udali-lali di-beri tabu serta 
meiieraiigkaii ka-pada Komp.'-iii di-Lropah maka dengan idzin 
Koinpeiu Lrnpah itu meiigidzinkan ka-pada Gn[vc!'|nor (fcneral 
lleiiggala -erta dengan Council-iiya mfiiyuroh nielakukan sa- 
iiagaiiiiana -eita iiieiigera-kan perjalanan yang patur suimva boleh 
iiienieliiiarukan kebesiiraii Konipeiii itu maka dari sebali itu di- 
]ierentalikaii Tuan Lewis naik ka-Xaniug tetapi kelakuan i’enghiilu 
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it'll meiijadi pluik van" Penglnilu itu inenegalikan Tuan Lvwiii 
ilari-jiada mfnjalankan jiorentah Government maka dari seliab itu 
lialatantera pejieranjian ada men^iktit den^an d’uan Lewis 

ada-]imi Konpieiii menyurolikan oraii" perano-nva itu tiada 
deng-an tiada patut melainkan patiit-lah dia naik dan turun ka-jiada 
tiap-tiap nigeri dan tanali Komprni itu maka ada-lali kita meng- 
ingatkan terlebeli dahulu ka-pada or.iiig Penglmlu vang melawan 
perang ada sa-oraug Ptnglima mCmulai dengan undiaii tali serta 
dengan bedil ka-pada taiitera Komptiii Inggijris tatkala melalui 
Tkan Lemak itu maka ada-lah kita menvatakaii ka-pada I’enghulu 
ada-pun dari kriicndak Kompeui ka-Aaning itu tiada inalui 
membedil atau merosakkau di-atas sa-oraug* orang Xaiiing itu 
jikalau t.ada lebeli \lahulu di-mul.ii oraug 5>ainng itu 

tatkala Tuan Lewis sam])ai ka-Sungai Petai itu maka ada-hh 
di-kirim sa-])ueliuk surat ka-pada I'enghulu meiivurnli I’eiigluilu itu 
dataiig berjumpa maka Peiighulu itu tiada jxiga malm datang 
berjumpa maka dari sebalj itu tiada-lah sa-suatu perjalanin yang 
lain segala bulataiuera itu naik ka-Xaning 

tetapi Peiighulu itu inahu-lah ingat serta pikir jikalau orang 
Peiighulu tiada nieiiuilai melawan sa-titek darah-pun tiada akan 
tumpah ka-humi maka Penghulu-pun mengetaluii jua kuasa 
Kompeui itu yang boloh ntemliinasakan si'rta merosakkin ka-jiada 
segaia orang-oraiig liesar dan iienghnlu-]ienghulu yang ada taalok 
ka-pada Koiipieiii jikalau ia melanggar perentah-nva itu dan 
jaiigan-lali kira-iiva Penglmlu b-oUh lepa-; dari hal pekerjaan 
ini jaiigau-lah kiva-iiva Peiigimlu itu tiada iianti di-hukumkan dari 
sebab niohmaii Koiipiem 

ada-pim kita mrnCriina surat dari I’euuimlu itu deiuian •aiig 
baik jua daii kita pikir Penglmlu tiada meng'rti apa yang keheudak 
Konijiejii itu melainkan Penglmlu tunm-lah ka-l\Ieiaka simaya 
Peiighulu holeh menuTut segala perentah dan niak<ud Kompeui 
sqierli hagaiiiiana zainan dahulu ya-itu hagainiana I'ereiitali IMajor 
Farquhar dan holeh kila meiierangkau dari iud ini ka-pada 
Government harang kali holeh menjadi kehajikan serta uieiioloiig- 
kau di-atas Penglmlu hala yang akan datang ini siijiaya I’enghulu 
holeh lepas maka ada-lah kita herjanji dengan <etiawau di-atas diri 
Penghu, u serta luenanggong yang tiada holeh menjadi -atn f apa- 
apa liaik dapat muafakat atau iiada mehimkan Penghulu dengan 
orang-orang sakaliaii-iiya holeh pulang kaiibali ka-Xaning dengan 
kesenangan-nya itu 

* Orig. may have i sa-sa-orang. 

t Orig. has , perhaps for sa-suatu. 


1925] Eotjal Asiatic Society. 
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ada-puii hiohara muafakat ini tiada* boleh dengaii empat 
Suku sahaja ta’dapat tiada nuiafakat ini niahu dengan Penghulu 
sendiri ada-nya 

terkarang ka-]>ada dua-j)idoh hari bulan August sanat 1831. 

XXIII. 

211. August l<s31 ; Samuel tlarling, Ilesident Councillor, 
Malacca, to the Yang di-pertuan Haja Ali, TJembau. 

Stating that the writer had beard that evilly disposed persons had 
informe<l I’aja Ali that the (loverninent intended to attack Eem- 
bau; disclaiming any such intention, and assuring llaja Ali that 
the (lovcrnment had no desire to interfere with any of the inland 
rulers and chiefs and requesting him so to inform them; stating 
that the writer had rt'ceived news tliat Eaja .Mi was assisting the 
Penghulu of Xaning uith tro(q)s and guns, hut doubted the truth 
of sueli rej)ort, there l)eing many false reports circidated by evil- 
minded {)ersons; and forwarding a eojiv of a letter from the 
(tovernor of tlie Straits Settleimmts, the original of which was 
supposed to have perhaps miscarried. 

.Surat Tuan Samuel Garling datang ka-pada Yang di-pertuan Eaja 
Ali di-dalam llembau ada-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itii maka ada-lah kita mendai)at khabar 
orang-mang yang jaliat-jahat itu menvatakan ka-pada sahal)at kita 
Goveniment Inggeris itu heiidak mero>akkan negeri isahabat kita 
maka dari hal itu ini-lah kita nyatakan ada-imn dari iiekhabaran * 
itu tiada-lah henar sa-kali-kali maka dari sebab itu terlalu banyak 
suka jikalau sahabat kita nienghukuinkan ka-pada orang yang 
memhuat dusia dan angkara menyebutkan naina t-roverninent 
Inggeris itu 

Shahadan ada-pun sahabat kita ada hersahabat den gan Govern- 
ment Inggeris dan Government Inggeris-pun ada hersahabat deiigan 
.-egala raja-raja dan iienghuln-jienghulu yang di-darat itu dan 
Government Inggeris itu tiada malm memasoki di-dalani hiehara- 
biehara raja-raja dan penghulu-])fnghulu yang di-darat itu ada-nun 
<lari hal itu inelainkan sahabat kita khaba'rkan-lah dari hal ini 
ka-jiada raja-raja dan ]>engliulu-penghulu rang di-darat itu 

shahadan ada-jmn sekarang ini ada kita memhqait pekhabarauf 
.'aliahat kita ada menolong ka-j)ada Penghulu Xaning itu serta 
nu“ng[h |antar rayat dan meriam dan sfnjata akai^ Pemdiulu 
Xaning itu tetapi bagaimana-lali kita boleh ])ereliava daid hal 
jii'khabarant yang deinikian itu? 


Orig. here Ini.s another jV 1 . wroiiglv. 
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inaka dari sebal) itu l)ahwa ini-lah kita berkirim sa-piiehok 
siirat ini ka-pada saliabat kita sujtaya sahabat kita boleh menge- 
taliui-nya yang kehenclak kita itu bagaimana ada tersebut di-atas 
satar* ini Jua 

shahadan sekarang ini banyak-lali orang-orang yang jabat- 
jabat itu niGinbawa kliabar ka-sana ka-inari kbabar yang dusta- 
•diista itu-lah ada-nya 

dan lagi ada-pun surat (yang)f sababat kita itu piidab-lah 
sampai ka-pada Tuan Besar itu dan Tuan Besar itu ada nieniberi 
surat perjatvaban itu di-[li]antarkan ka-pada pcTabu orang Linggi 
tetapi di-dalain pikiran kita entab ada sampai surat itu ka-pada 
sahabat kita entali-pun tiacla inaka sekarang ini ada-lab kita 
pesertakan surat salinan jierjawalianJ dahiilu itu itu-pun bersaina- 
sania dengan surat ini datang ka-jiada saliabat kita ada-nva 

tersurat ka-nada dua-pulob bari bulan Anuiist tarikb sanat 
1831. 


XXIV. 


3 January 1832;$ (lovernorH Uibetson to tile X'ang di-])ertuan 
[Vuda] Maja Ali, the Dato' Pengbuhi l.ela Zilaliaraja, and 
the four Sukus of Bendiau. 

.\L-knotvledging the recei]it of a letter from the addressees and 
noting witli regret tliat they bad b(>en giving assistance to the 
X'aning rebels on the basis of false reports against the Government 
which they had not attenijded to verify; declaring that Govern- 
ment would overlook the matter so far a.s tin; addressees were 
concerned but would enforce its claims against Xaiiing in order 
to put it on the same footing as the rest of IMalaeca territory, 
inasmuch as the Penghnlu of Xaning liad disobeyed all orders and 
also trespassed and r<ibbed on the land of Surin, which was not 
within the limits of Xaning jurisdiction, and that his acts of 
disobedience had been freijuent; maintaining that there was no 
alternative left but tone, ;is tlie British Government was not 
accustomed to admit defeat at the hands of any earthly ruler, and 
the addressees were well aware that in former times Xaning was 
subject to the same customs oj government as Malacca, and it was 
only on account of the poverty of the inhabitants that some relief 
was subsequently given to them as an act of grace, imt no change 
was made in its general status; apologising for delav in repiving 

" Orig. has *. 
t Cancelled in the variant copv. 
t Orig. has 

The original has ]S31, which is certainly wrong. 

' At this time, for a short period, the title of Governor had been 
■ehanged to Resident, as aii]>ears in the Malay letter, hut to avoiit eonfusioii 
I have retained the nioie usu.il term, both here ami in XXV and XXVI. 

192.5] liOyiil .l.ou/'c i^'oeiefy. 
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to the addressees’ letter and expressing a desire to meet them 
with a view to making a new treaty of friendship between Malacea 
and Eembau.* 

Ini surat dari-j)ada Tuan Ibbetson Resident tiga biiah negeri Pulau 
Pinang Siiigapura dan Melaka berkirim ka-pacla sahabat kita Yang 
di-pertuan Raja Ali serta Dato’ Penghiihi IxOa IMaharaja serta ke- 
eiiipat Siiku yang meniegang perentah di-dalam negeri Rembau 
ada-n\’a 

vn baada-liu dari-pada itn ada-imn warkat dari sahabat kita 
\ang di-pertuan Reinban serta Dato' Penghnlu I^e'a iMaharaja 
serta keiinipat Suku sudah-lah sanipai dengan sejahtera-nya ka- 
pada kita ini dari sebab itu niaka sekarang mengerti-lah kita dari 
bal sahabat kita nienolong ka-pada yang meinbuat derliaka va-itu 
Xaning iiiaka inenjadi niashghnl-lali hati kita dari hal sahabat kita 
nienjadi keinudahan ])ereLayakan iperklialiaran orang yang jahat- 
jahat itu yang liendak nienganibil faedah di-dalani-nya itu sahabat 
kita-pun tiada dalui[lu] niemereksai dari kebenaran-nya inaka 
sahabat kita ikutkan 

shahadan niaka sekarang dari hal benehana itu sudah-lah 
[h Jabis nienjadi lujnit-lah siidah dari hati kita sebab Iceterangai) 
siu'at sahabat kita itu dan lagi dengan snehi ilsdilas hati kita ilari 
hal itu tiada-lah (lovermnent nienuntnt-nya lagi dan jaiigankan 
di-tuntut-nya itu (lovernnient hendak inenegohkan antara kita 
sahabat berBahabat dengan perjanjian yang ba[ha]ru supaya kS- 
mudiaii hai'i-nya nienjadi tetaj) 

shahadan niaka tiaila kita hendak seiiibuiiyikan ka-pada 
sahaliat kita (iovernnient ta'dapat tiada inelainkan hendak-lali 
dengan kikerasan-nya hendak imTnukul Xaning itu hendak di- 
lihakkaii adat sejierti adat yang di-pakai oleh segala orang ne^^'eri 
Meiaka iiii kariia Penghnlu X’aning itu ia inelawan si'gala perentah 
dan liOrtaiubaii jmla dengan kekerasan-nya ia hfTainp'as tanah hak 
orang ya-itu Endie’ Surin puiiya ada-pnn tanah itu tiada sa-kali- 
kali di-lja\\a[h [ peieiitali Xhining dan keiakuan ])ei'biiatan miig 
di-buat oleh Ptmgluilu X'aning itu kfrap kali sndah di-huat-nya 
yang tiada ia inau iiieiigikut-nya jierentah (tovernnumt ataii di- 
saiigkali-nya pekerjaan-nya itu atau ia mail menerangkan per- 
huatan-iiya itu 

niaka shkarang tiada apa holeh di-lniat lagi inelainkan p2r- 
jalanaii yang kekerasan jua jikalan tiada demikian itu holeh inen- 
jadi luput-lah ttkrl.ur-nya dan aiiiaya-nya itu (iovernment Inge-eris 
tiada hiasa nieiiewaskan diri-iiya ka-pada sa-suatu raja di-dalam 
dunia ini inaka sahabat kita-piin yang terlGlieh-leheh nuialuni oramr 
X'aning itu dahulu kala-iiya ada ineiiiakai adat perentali seperU 

' rhe reft reiu-e i.i iii. lioulu to the treaty settleil on the gOth January 
JsJg (Aitchison, op. c-it., Vol. J t, pp. JSS-91, Xo. CL) sul.ject to ratification 
ljy the (iovernor (ieneial, Aitehisoii dates it the gsth, but Begbie’s account 
(op. cit., pii. 191) 99) makes it clear that it was signed and sealed* on the 
2i)th. 
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adat orang Melaka jua keiimdian di-kaseliani di-atas-nya karna ia 
terlalu miskin dan perjalanan-nya itn ada kaik jikalan kagitn jua 
tianipai sekarang ini pekerjaan-nya itn ta’dapat tiada tiada di- 
ubalikan 

slialiadau ada-pnn dari hal kita tiada Hegei'a nieuiijalas narkat 
saliakat kita itii sekak tertalian pekerjaan kita yang sedikit itu 
tetapi kita serta ganipai sekarang ini di-Melaka inaka kita kirim 
surat iiii ka-pada sahabat kita 

niaka ada-lali yang terlebeli-lebeh inaksnd kitaliendak berteinn 
dengau Yang di-pertnan gerta Dato’ Pengluilu yang berdua serta 
Snku yang kedulapaii itu di-Pangkalan Kota dan inana* 

bahwa ketika itu boleb-lab kita dengan gababat kita niemljuat 
perjanjian setia nienegobkan saltabat bersababat antara Melaka 
dengan Keinliau gujiaya kekal sa-lama-laina-nya 

terkarang surat ini ka-pada tiga bari bulan January eanat 
lS33.t 

XXV. 

7 Sbaabaii 1247 (lltb or 12tb January 1832). Governor 
Ibljet'Ou to tlie Yang di-pertuan of Seri Menanti, tbe 
.Dato’ Kelaiui Putera of Snngai I'jong, and tlie Penghulu 
of Jobol. 

.Is'Uring the add I■es^ee^ tliat the e.\[ieilitioii jirepared by Gotern- 
ment \va.' meant merely to .'Uppre.-s tlie rebellion in Xaning and 
not aimed at any of tbe neigbliouring State.s. in so far as they did 
not aid Xaning; and adding that authority bad beui I'eeeived from 
the Governor General of India to enter into an amended treaty 
of friendsliij) uitli tbe addres'ees for mutual benefit in tbe future. 

Bahwa mi surat dari-jiada kita Tuan Ibbetsoii Itesident tig.i buah 
negeri Pulau I’inang dan Singapura dan Melaka ada berkirim k.i 
-pada Yang di-pertuan di-Sen Jlenanti dan 1) ito’ Kelana Putera 
Sungai Pjong dan lYnghulu Jobol 

wa baada-bu dari-pada itn jaiigan-bdi kira-nva sababat kita 
meiijadi lieliat mendengar Government ada niengum])ulkan bala- 
tantera jiejierangan di-Melaka ini ada-lab pikiran baik juga kita 
memberi khaliar ka-pada sababat kita jangan-lab kira-nva nienjadi 
sbak dan lagi dari bal antara kita dengan sababat kita itu bagitu 
jua sa-lama-lama-nya sababat bersababat 

sbaiiadau niaka ada-lab kita iiienyatakan ka-]>ada sababat kita 
Governnumt Iiiggeris telab teiitu-lab akan ]iergi memukul X'aniug 
yang derlmka ka-pad,i tiiaii-uya itu tetajn tiada man iiiembuat 
pergadohau ka-pada negeri yang lain-lain jikalau tiada meiiolong 
ka-pada X’^aning itu 

sluihadan jangan-lab kira-nya sababat kita kurang mengerti 
ada-lab kita iiienyatakan telab sitdah-lali kita meiidapat id/.in dari- 

^ This reads awk\\ai<ny and there seems tu be sumetliiiig omitted here. 

t The original has 

1925] JtOi/nJ Asiatic Socirftj. 
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])ada Governor General Benggala akau membaiki perjanjian eahabat 
bersahabat dfiigan sababat kita yang boleli nienegobkan antara 
kita dengan sababat kita sa-lania-lama-nya maka mereka-mercka 
yang ktdiia ]>ehak negeri boleh menjadi sentosa dari nyana-nya 
dan liarta-nya itii 

shabadan nielainkan sababat kita boleb nieneriina perkataau 
yang tersebnt ini tanda ikhlas-nya Government Inggeris supaya 
dengan segera-nya sababat kita Imleb ineni))eri niaksud dari bal ini 
ada-nya 

tersurat ka-pada tujob bari bulan Sliaaban sanat I'?!'. 

XXVI. 

12 January ISipA • Governor ll)betson to the Yang di-pertnan 
Baja All. the Dato' Penglinin Lela JIabaraja, and tlie- 
four Snkns of Bem))au 

Aeknondedging a letter from the addressees to the effect that 
owing to there Ijeing no boats available they were unable to meet 
the Governor at the mouth of the Linggi river : stating that owing 
to the shallowness of the river higher up it vras impossible for the 
Governor to meet them at Bamuan China, bnt suggesting a meet- 
ing half way, i e. at Sompang Bandar, whore the river forked, and 
offering to send boats for the convenience of the addressees: and 
forwarding (or promising to forward) a draft of the j-roposed 
treaty for the information of the addres-ees. 

Ini surat dari-pada Tuan Ihhetson Bosident tiga buah negeri Pnlau 
Pinang Singa]mra dan iBelaka herkirim surat ka-pada sababat kita 
Yang di-pertuan Baja Ali serta Dato’ Peiiglmlu Lola Maharaja 
serta keempat Suku yang meinegang perenfah di-dalarn negeri 
Bemhau ada-nya serta dengan puji-pujian 

wa haada-lni dari-pada itu ada-puii sural sababat kita yang 
termazkur ka-pada tujob liari Sbaaban itu telah sampai-lali sudah 
ka-pada kita ajia yang tersebut di-dalam warkat itu telah niaflium- 
lah kita maka ada-lah sababat kita meiivatakan dari sebali ke- 
tidakau perahu itu maka sababat kita tiada boleh dataug bertemu 
ka-])ada kita di-Kuala Linggi itu dan kita-pun demikian itu jua 
karua kapal kita tiada boleh mudek ka-Baniuan China itu sebab 
ayer Siuigai IJnggi jalau Bamuan China Keeiii] itu tiada clmkup 
dalam ayer-nva maka dari sebab itu menjadi kesukarau antara 
kedua jiehak kita dengan sababat kita itu barang maalmn-lah 
kira-nya sababat kita maka bolcb-lah kita membagi dna dari 
kesukaran itu maka boleli-lah kita bertemu fleiigan sababat kita 
di-Sempang Bandar ya-itu tentaiig mana Sungai Linggi dari kuala 
mudek liereliahang dua satu ebabang ka-Iiinggi dan satu chaban" 
ka-Bembau melainkan dari maksud kita ini telah harap-lali kita 
akau sababat kita meuyukakan yang demikian itu jua dan boleh- 
lah kita menghantarkan perahu-perahu akau menjeniput sababat 
kita itu 
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shaliadan cli-c!alain antara sanipai ka-]iada ivaktu kita dengaii 
sahabat kita berteniu itu ada-lah kita haatar ka-pada sahabat kita 
tnladan surat perjanjiaa yaag headak di-perbuat itu inaka boleli- 
lah sahabat kita aieaibacha daa sahabat kita boltdi aiengetahui 
dari laaksud Goveraor Geaeral Bcuggala itu 

shahadan di-dalaai antara sahabat kita aieadialas surat kita 
ini melainkan kita bersudia-lah kita akan Ixuangkat itu-iah ada-nya 

[tersnrat] ka-pada dua-beJas hari ))ulan January sanat 1832.’^ 

XXVII. 

9 February 1832: Govermnciit Proclamation. 

Announcing the intention of Government to send a second ex- 
pedition against Xaning; assuring the inhabitants of Xaning and 
neighbourhood that no harm would be done to them provided they 
remained quiet, or carrying on their usual occupations, but that 
houses found abandoned would be destroyed; and ottering the 
following rewards for the capture of the undermentioned persons^ 
viz. 

Dol Sahd 1000 dollars 

Andika, chief of the suku Anak iMelaka. of Xaning. 
Peta llelayu, of Ayer Gajah IMati, 

Pendekar Tambi, of Melaka Pindah, 

flnchc' Muhammad and Knche' Had, of Jementah, iluaiv 

200 dollars each. 

Pelekat 

Itlemberi tabu bahwa balatantera Kompeni heiidak naik kejubali 
ka-Xaning akan hendak meiigalahkanf k!-})ada yang membuat 
derhaka di-Xaning itu 

maka ada-lah di-beri tabu ka-pada segala orang-orang yang 
ada tinggal di-Xaiiing atau niereka-mereka yang ada tinggal di- 
dalam daerah yang ada dekat-dekat itu jikalau ada ia tinggal 
dengan diam-nya atau dengau pekerjaaii-nya yang sa-lama ini ta'- 
dapat tiada melainkan di-peliharakan oleh afsirj Government 
akan rumah tangga dan anak bini harta benda sakalian itu 

jikalau ada demikian itu pada keniudian hari-nya nanti 
Government boleh membalaskan di-atas-nya itu dengan kebajikau 
jua 

jikalau tiada demikian itu dan dapat rumah tangga-nya ter- 
tinggal neschaya binasa-lah oleh balatantera itu 

* The date is doubtful in the original, looking like ls:i2 corrected to 
1831. But the former must be the right date. 

t Orig. has 

* = “officers.” 

1925] Botjal Asktic Society. 
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shahiidan 6araiig .sia])<a yang boleh menangkap strta luembawa 
orang yang kepala (IMiaka yang tersebut (li-bawa[li] ini ta’dapat 
Tiada iiR'lainkan boleh-lah nibneriina npah-nya sa-ribu ringgit labsar 

Dol Sa‘id* 

dan lagi barang sia]>a yang boleh membawa pula orang-oraug 
yang terselmt di-batta[hj ini inaka boleh inenerima upah-nya ka- 
pada ^a-oi-ang dua ratiis ringgit besar 

sa-orang Andika Siiku Anak Melaka di-A"aning 
dan >a-orang Peta Melavuyang ada tinggal di-Ayer Gajah ilati 
dan >a-<irang Pendekar Tainl)i yang ada tinggal di-4[elaka 
Pindali 

dan >a-orang Enclio' Mnhannnad and Enchc' Had orang Je- 
nientah tanab Mnar ada-nya 

terkarang pelekat ini ka-pada sembilan hari biilan February 
tarikb sanat Ibo'l. 


XXVIII. 

irndated); Samuel fiarling, llesideiit Couneillor, Malacca, 
to tile Teinenggong oI Muav. 

< 'ouiplaining that the Tenienggong had made an armed incursion 
upon two \iliages in ^lalaeea. territory, viz. Him and Chabau, 
tliereiiy terrifying their inliabitants, in violation of established 
iisag(‘ betwiM'u friendly states and ]>resumaldy under advice from 
evil eouuKdlors ; ^irotesting vigorously against such acts of aggres- 
-ion and complaining tliat I'inche’ Muhammad and flncho’ Had, 
togetlier with ariiK'd followers, had heen left behind in the raided 
territory vlien the Teiuejiggong returned to Muar, and were 
terrifying ami robbing tiie iniiabitants [Here tbo letter, which 
appear^ to be a fragment, ends].f 

llie 11 , ’line of L'ol Sta'iil appears in tlio margin with an iiidieatioii 
that it sliouM he iiisciteil la ttie text hetwecii membfiira and orang yang 
kipiiUi lUihdla. Put the wording shows that that would not be its proper 
plai e, 

t The JJato’ Eiigkau Tenn'nggong Paduka Tuan of ilutir had already 
as eaiiy as reiunary LSl’u (during the short Dutch infrrri gniuii) begun to 
assert his pretensions to the border village of 1 liabau. This appears clearly 
from two c/iaps granted by him to the pCiighulu of that village which were 
still m till' possession of his descendant ainl remote .successor Peiitrhulu 
Suloiig Alin of ( habau and the latter’s aged father in 1S;I3, when c’opies 
were made of them by pel mission of the owners. Tlie hrst one is dated 
1 1 iday, .1 .1 uiiiadaT-akhir A. li, 123.“) and the second merelv 1237, Both 
ilocuiiieiits contain little else tlian in.)Uctions to enforce Aluslim religious 
obsere-.-nu es. ]iarticiilarly atteinlaiice at the mosque service (under penalty 
of being tilled for alisence. Ill dollars in the first rJiap, and 2 1 in the second). 
The tiist one gives the prnghulu jiii isdiction as far as the hamlet of Asahanj 
iiirlusi\e. The secoinl mentions that the .shPms (or clans) represented in 
t!,c mukim were .Muiigkal. .'^rnn'lCnggang. Biduaiida, and Tiga Hatu, in that 
I'ld.er. and that the p.'nghiilu of the village at the time was Dato’ Dalim. 
Tiieie is a refereiue to this act of aggression in J. E. .1. S.. Straits Branch 
Mssf), Xo. XIII, ].p. 2o 1-2. Appendix pp. xxxiii, xxxiv. Iseo also Begbie 
( op. <-it.. ]ip. 2o:; 4). 

■ToiirmiJ Miihiyitn Jirnuch [Vol. III. Part, II. 
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Baliv,'a ini snrat dari-pada kita Tuan Raja Saimiel Garling yang 
memerentah di-dalam negpri Melaka serta taalok-taalok-n va datang- 
ka-pada sahabat kita ya-itu Temenggong di-dalam Jluar 

wa baada-liu dari-pada itu maka ada-lah sekaraiig tiga-])uIoh 
tiari Budah lama-nya Temenggong datang bersama-sama dengan 
anak-anak raja serta penglima dan liulubalang membawa alat 
senjata masok ka-dalam tanah Konpieni ya-itu tempat-nya Rim 
dan Chabau itu memberi takut ka-pada anak biiah kita yang di- 
tempat itu 

bahu’a Temenggong-]uin yang terlebeli mengetabui jiia adat- 
nya sa-suatu raja-raja akan dataiig niemasoki dengan alat seniata 
ka-dalam tempat sa-suatu raja-raja yang ada bersaliabat itu jikalau 
tiada terlebeh dahulu mendapat idzin-nya itu dan lagi istimevra 
])ula kira-nya sahabat kita jikalau orang yang lain datang memaBoki 
dengan alat senjata ka-dalam negeri sahabat kita itu neseha\a 
sahabat kita-pun nienjadi niaiali jua ]iekerjaan yang deniikian itu 

shahadan pada pikiran kita telah ada-lah orang yang burok 
])unya ajaran ka-pada sahabat kita menyuroli melakukan kelakuan 
yang deniikian ini karna salialiat kita-jmn ada-jnin ada nnula belum 
sainjiai ehukup akal dan lagi terlebeli-lelieh pula pikiran kita sebab 
sahabat kita dengan sa-laaitar itu jua jmlang kembali ki-Muiu' 

baraug niaaluin kira-nya sahabat tiada-lah kita heiidak nie- 
nyatakan yang lain melainkan tiada imtut sa-kali-kali perbuatan 
saliabat kita yang deniikian ini melainkan ]>ada lain kali-nya 
jangan-lah sahabat kita membnat yang deniikian ini 

tStapi maka ada-lali sahabat kita meniiiggalkan di-dalam 
tanah kita itu fhicdie' i\riiliainmcd dengan Rnche' Had dengan 
orang-orang-nya yang bersenjata itu waktu sahabat kita kembali 
itu maka sekarang orang itu ada membuat takut di-atas anak buah 
kita di-temjiat itn maka dengan kekerasaii-iiya ia mengamhil vraiig'- 
dan beras 

[Here the fragment ends] 

XXIX. 

29 February 1832; Goyernment Proelamation 
Stating that a report had been rec-eivcd that stnekades had been 
erected on the Xaiiing road with a vierr to obstriir ting the passage 
of tile expedition ; informing the inhahitaiit.B of Xaning that all 
such stockades would be de.Btroyed and warning tliem to remove 
from tlieni any paddy or other goods, as it was not the desire of 
Government to harm the property, sneh as hnffaloes. paddy, etc., 
of those who offered no resistance ; and assuring them that, provided 
they remained quiet, or carried on their usual occupation.s, no 
harm would be done to them, or if any were done, they should 
immediately lay a complaint. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Telekat 

Brthwa Government telali menda})al; khabar ada banyak kubu-knbu 
f.udali di-dirikan oraiig di-jalan Nailing itii akan mengadaug bala- 
t antera G i iveriiiueiit 

inaka ini-lab di-beri tabu ka-pada sakalian oraiig yang ada 
tinggal di-Xaning itu inaka ^egala tempat-tempat itu hendak di- 
ro'akkan oleh balatantera itn 

.^bahadan baraiig siajia yang ada inenaroh padi atau baraiig- 
barang yang lain di-dalam kubii-kubu itu nielainkan dengan segera- 
nya baik di-keluarkan karna bukan inaksud Government itu hendak 
binasakan dari hak orang-orang yang tiada inelawan perentah 
■Government itu seperti kerbau atau padi atau harta-nya itu 

>habadan liai orang Xaning jangan-lah tiada nienerima-nya 
]iengajaraii ini sebab (Tovernment tiada nienjadi taksir ka-pada 
kemudian liari-nva itu 

shahadan jikalau ada ia tinggal dengan diam-nya atau dengan 
jiekei'jaau yang sa-laina ini terpelihara-lali oleli kepala balatantera 
'-upaya tiada Ijoleh orang-orang balatantera itu binasakan dari 
anak bini dan liarta beiida-nya itu dan jikalau ada yang demikian 
itu niCngadu-lali ka-]iada ketika itu jua ada-nya 

terkarang ]ielekat ini ka-jiada dua-puloh sembilan bari buian 
I'ebruary ^anat 

XXX. 

20 iMarcli ls:52: Goverinncnt Proelainatiou. 

Ib'ijuiring all 'trangers entering Malacca by sea or bv lauil to 
rejiort tlienixdves To the jadiee witliin twenty-four hours under 
jiain of Si'vere pmalties to be inflicted on them and on persons 
Iiarbouring them. 

Pelekat 

iMemberi taliu ka-]iada <aka]ian orang seperti perentah Polis yang 
lelah Midali di-dalam negeri Mtdaka ini dari hal orang-orang 
ilagaiig yang masok ka-dalaiu negeri ini baik dari laut atau dari 
ilarat 

shahadan dari >ebab itu segala orang-orang dagang itu ta'- 
(hpiat tiada inahu ia M^ndil ri]-nya niembtri tahu ka-dalam V’olis 
lama-nva di-ilalain dua-jmloh em])at jam dan barang siapa yang 
inelaiiguar ]ierentah yang tersebut ini ta’dapat tiada nanti di- 
lie.kum dengan -^a-penoh-jjenoh luikunian di-atas orang itu dengan 
•oi'ang \ang punya riunali Yang ada menaroh orane' dagang itu 

-Alarcli dua-]iuloh hari bulaii sanat 1S.32. 

XXXI. 

b'' -Vjiril b'’d2 : Samuel Garling, Ke.sideid. Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Teincnggoug of i^luar. 

( onpilaining that ])erson.s under the Temenggong’s jurisdiction, 
' iz. Icngkii Bush, Enehe’ Muhaniniad and Enclie’ Had, with 

■louriinl Mifhiynn Brunch | Vol. Ill, Part, II. 
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about TOO men from Segamat, bad gone to assist Xaning, which 
as between friendly states was a unfriendly act. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Samuel Garling datang ka- 
pada sahabat kita Temenggong Muar dengan puji-pujian 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu inaka ada-lah kita nientrangkan 
ka-pada sahabat kita ada-lah kita inenda{)at khabar Tengku Busu 
dan Enche’ Muhammad dan Enche’ Had ada meml)awa orang 
Segamat ada kira-kira-nya sa-ratus orang akan meiiolong ka-Xaniiig 
ferta berjanji pula hendak membantu dengan orang-orang lagi 

shahadan maka ada-lah kita melepaskan* taksir ka-pada 
sahabat kita ada-pun pekerjaan ini terlebeh-lebeh maahnn kira- 
nya sahabat kita karna mereka yang tersebut ituf di-bawah 
percntab sahabat kita ada-pun Itlelaka dengan Muar ada bersahabat 
jua dan lagi Tengku Busu dan Enche' Muhammad dan Enche’ Had 
itu di-bawah pereutah sahabat kita ada-nva 

terkaranc surat ka-pada dulapan bidas l.'ari bulan April sanat 
183?. 


XXXII. 


29 May 1832 : Samuel Garling, llesideut Councillor, ^lalacca, 
to Baja All of IJembau, the Halo' Ikelana Putera of 
Sungai Ujong, the Dato' Penglnilu of Johol, and the 
Temenggong of iMuar. 

Eeforring to previous letters assuring the addressees that the 
intentions of Government were merely to arrest Dol Sa'id. Peng- 
hulu of Xaiiing, exjiel evil doers, and restore prosperity in Xaunig, 
and requesting the addressees to prevent their subjects from 
giving assistance to Dol Sa‘id and to in form the Government of 
anything that might cause troulde to it in connection u'ith the 
Xaning atfair ; e.xj'ressing astonislinient at hearing that Dol Sa'id 
had received assistance in the shajie of men, arms, and ammuni- 
tion from States tiiat were regarded as friendly to the British 
Government, but jiri’Suming that the addressees were ignorant of 
this or unable to jirevent it; in view, however, of the damage done 
thereby in British territory, announcing an immediate blockaile 
of the Linggi, Ivesang, and Muar rivers, to prevent the conveyance 
of arms and provisions to the enemy, such blockade to cease when 
hosilities ceased but to continue as long as Dol Sa'id continued to 
resist the Government's forces in Xaning. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-jiada Tuan Samuel (iarling b’csiden.t Coun- 
cillor di-dalam negeri ilelaka ada berkirim sa-buah surat ka-iaida 
Yam Tuan Baja Ali di-dalum Bembaii dan sa-buali .surat ka-pada 
Dato' Kelana Putera di-Suiigai I'jong dan sa-buah surat ka-pada 


" Orig. has • 

t Orig. may have ini 
l!)2oJ Royal Asiatif Society. 
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Dato' PenL'lniUi Joliol dan pa-buah surat ka-pacla Teinengacong^ 
]^laar ileiigan piiji-|iiijian-ma 

\va liaada-liu da]‘i-])ada itn niaka ada-lali kita meiubayaiikan 
ka-])ada f-ahal at kita dari hal surat Tuan Kesident yang mamereiitab 
tiga liiiah negeri itu yaiig telali siidali daluilu di-nvatakan ka-pada 
sahaliat kita dari-]iada hal angkara Dol Sa‘id yang di-jadikaii 
Pengludu di-dalain Xaning ya-itu tanali Koinpeni 

niaka ada-iali kflieiidak surat kita yang daLulu itu sahahat 
kita jangan nieiijadi wasangka dari subal) halatantera itu naik ka- 
\aniiig itu tiada dfngaii sa-t-uatit jalan inelainkaii hanya-lah inaksud 
kita Yang hendak indnangkaj) Dol 8a‘id itn sahaja serta mnng- 
Ihlalaukan orang-nrang yang innmbuat kebinasaan di-dalam tauah 
kita siqiaya bolcli niPnjadi keliajikan di-ata? Govnrninent dan lagi 
liolrdi nienjadi kePenpitirnaan dan sejahtera-nya di-atns s.egala atiak 
iiuah kita yang di-2<aning jtu 

ada-puu surat kita yang dabulu itu ada-lah keheiidak kita 
sahabat kita lioleh mblarangkan di-atas orang-orang yang ada ta- 
alnk di-bawa iiercntah sahabat kita itu akan ineuulong I)ol Sa‘id 
Itu dan Jagi Ijukdi nunidibri kliabar dtngan sugura-nya jikalau ada 
sa-suatu lial yang nibiidatangkan kbsnkaran ka-jiada Government 
dari sbliali i'asal Xaning itu 

niaka bairan-lali kita nn'iidviigar yang Dol Sa‘id itu mendapat 
ketnloiigan orang-orang dan sbnjata-senjata dan ubat pelnru dari- 
]iada ti'nipat-trunjiat perantah yang lain ada-pun yang sa-lama ini 
di-dalaui 'jukiran kita ada sabal)at dengan Govcrnnietit Inggeris 
itu ])ada ikhtiarkita barang kali sahabat kita tiada niengetaliui dari 
hal ])i'kvrjaaii atau tiada kuasa akan nielarangkan dia tetajii iniin- 
jadi juga kebinasaan jua di-dalani tanab kita di-darat itu liingga 
>aiupai ka-pada hari ini menjadi pergadobav, jua maka dari sebab 
itu ( oivcrmnent ta’dajiat tiada hendak-lah meinbuat perjalanan 
yang k'teiituan serta dengan segera-nya Aang amat tegoh dari 
dabulu itu 

sa-1 erniula ada-jiun ilari bal Sungai Linggi dan Sungai Kesang 
dan Sungai INIuar itn hendak di-kawal inaka dari hal itu kita 
inemberi khabar ka-jiada sahabat kita Government heudak enipang 
sungai-^uneai yang tersebut itu dengan segera-nya jua sujiava 
jangan boleli di-1 awa-nva niasok perkara segala setijala-senjuta dan 
inakan-iiiakanan itn ka-pada setern kita 

slialiadan jikalau sudali selesai ]>ergadohan Xaning danteiujiat- 
tenipar di-darat itu dengan sa-ketika itu jua bololi di-lepaskan 
kawal-kawal snngai-snngai itn tetapi sekarang Dot Sa‘id itu stidah 
memungkirkan sumpali setia-nya yang dabulu di-atas Kuran a!- 
adzini itn dan sa-lagi ia ada di-Xaning akan nielawan ka-pada 
Government Diggeris itu ta’dajiat tiada inelainkan di-tegohkan ^ua 
kawal-kawal sungai itu ada-nya 

terkarang surat ini ka-pada dtia-puloh sembilan hari bulan 
May sanat 1832. 

Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. Ill, Part, II. 
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XXXTII. 

59 May 1832 : Samuel Uiirliiig, Eesideiit Couiieillorj ^lalacea, 
to the Teugkii Pengliiiia Besar Savid Sa‘aliau. 

Informing him that his good services to Government had been 
re])orted to Governor Il)betson who exj)ressed his higir aj)preciation 
of them and desired tliat his thanks should he conveyed to Sayid 
.Sa‘ahan, with the further intimation of a reward to he granted 
after the cessation of hostilities.* 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Tuan Samuel Garling ka-pada sahabat 
kita Tengku Penglima Besar ya-itu Sayid S:i‘abaii yang ada 
sekarang ka-pada waktu ini di-dalam Xaniiig di-Bukit Sab u -ok 
dengaii jniji-jnijian-nva 

ua haada-hu dari-pada itn ada-pun dari hal sahahat kita yang 
sudah menjalaiikan iiekerjaan di-atas Government itu jiekerjaan 
yang kehajikan itu melainkan kita-puii sudah-lah sampaikan ka- 
pada Tuan Ihlietson Governor ])ada tiga buah negeri maka Tuan 
itu-pun memuji-muji-lah di-atas ptkerjaan sahabat kita dan lagi 
hagitu hanyak punya terima kaseh di-atas sahahat kita 

shaliadan apahila selesai-lah pergadolian ini nescliava naiiti 
di-kurniakan di-atas sahahat kita ada-iiya 

terkarang surat ini ka-pada dua-puloli semhilan liari hulan 
May sanat 1832. t 

XXXIV. 

;» June 1832: (onernment Proelaniation. 

Gomplaining tliat in .sjiite of protest.s addressed to \arious rulers 
and chiefs assistaiu-e continued to he given by neighbouring States 
in the shajie of miui. arms, and ammunition, to Xaning, vvhich vras 
in rebellion against the Government in hreaili of the oath of 
allegiance of its I’enghulu and Snkus; stating that letters had 
been sent to various rulers and chiefs aniioumiiig the iiiteiition 
to blockade the Liiiggi, Xesang, and Muar rivers until sui-h time 
as such assistance ceased to be given to tlu' rebellious 1 )ol Sa'id 
anil Xaning had bei onie settled; and accordingly jiroclaiining the 
aforementioned blockade, to jireveiit anyone from entering or 
leaving bv the said river.s, until such time as aforsaid. 

Pelekat 

Bahwa ada-lah taiiah Xaning iin yang ada de; haka ka-pada Govern- 
ment Inggeris ada-pun tatkala dahulu I’enghulu-nya dciigan ke- 
eiiijiat 8uku-nya telali sudah bersumpah setia ili-bawah perentah 

" -V.s .stated in a lettei- fieiii .Mr. Th.mais T.ewis, -Vcting Resident 
( '(lUiu-illiir, Malacca, dated 24 Pclauaiy tliis took the shape of a 

monthlr allowance of JU4 Company Rupees eiglit annas, as fiom Xoiemljer 
ISUli. .sulijeet to a jnovi.so that it miglit cease if he made troulile with 
neighliouring States or did anything that the Malacca Government did not 
like. 

t The figure 2 is not clear hut this mu.st be the year. 

192.') I Hoijnl A<iiitic Sociely. 
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Govcrniiieiit itii maka atla-lali sekaraiig kerap kali-nya kliabar 
sampai ka-juula kita menyatakan terlalu amat banyak ketolongan 
ya-itu orang-orang dan senpita-senjata iibat })t'hiru dari raja-raja 
dan [lengliidu pengbulu yang sa-lama ini pada kira kita ada ber- 
saliabat dengan Government Inggeris 

sbaliadaii ada-lab (iovernment Inggeris yang telah sudab ine- 
nyatakan ka-pada raja-raja dan penglnihi-peng-bnlu akan nielarang- 
kan di-atas anak bnab dan rayat-nya itu jangan ia masok di-dalam 
pekerjaan Dol )Sa‘id rang derbaka itn tetapi di-dalam pada itu ada 
jiiga ketolongan-nya 

maka dari sebab ketolongan ka-pada derbaka Dot Sabd itu 
iiiaka ada-lali snrat-snrat di-kiriinkan ka-pada raja-raja itu dan 
penghulu-penglmlu akan hendak mengawali suugai-sungai ya-itu 
Linggi dan Ke-sang dan Muar samj)ai [hjabis terlepas ketolongan 
ka-]iada derbaka Dol Sa‘id itu dan tanah Xaning itu boleh inenjadi 
keseinpurnaan 

balnva ini-lab niemberi tabu ka-j)ada segala orang maka ada- 
lab Sungai Linggi dan Hinigai Kesang dan Sungai ^luar itu ada 
terkawal ka-])ada ketika ini tiada boleh orang masok atau keluar 
dari sungai-siingai itu sampai [lijabis pekerjaan Xaning itu dan 
orang-orang dan liarta btoda sakalian-nya itu boleh inenjadi ke- 
seiiqmniaau dengan sejabtera-nya 

terkarang pelekat ini ka-pada sembilan bari bulan June tarikli 
sanai 1832. 

XXXY. 

Ill June 1S32 : Samuel Garling, Resident Goiinciilor, Malacca, 
to the Teinenggong of Muar. 

Acknowledging receipt of a letter from the Temenggong; informing 
him of the arrival of a British war ship to blockade the neighbour- 
ing rivers: rccjuesting him immediately to recall his Segamat 
subjects who under the leadership of Encbe' Had and Enche' 
Muhammad* had gone to the assistance of X'aning; e.xpressing the 
intention to blockade the inoiitli of the Muar river until the 
unlawful encroachment on the border villages, Kim, Chohong, etc., 
between ilt. Uphir and iSungai Ghincbin Hilang had ceased and 
Xaning had been eompiercd; and e.xpressing the hope that the 
Temenggong would take prompt stej)s as requested. 

Bahtta ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Samuel Garling datang ka- 
pada sahabat kita Temenggong kluar ada-nya 

wa baada-lm dari-pada itu surat dari-pada sahabat kita itn 
sudah-lah samjtai ka-]iada kita apa-apa yang termazkur di-dalam- 
nya itu telah mafhum-lah kita 

* In a letter to the A'ang di-pertuan Muda of Eembau, under date 
3 Rabi‘ u-l-akhir 1232 (IS July lS3fi) Samuel Garling wrote that these 
persons wouhl be allowed ta enter and leave the Company’s territory like 
anyone else provided that they conducted themselves properly and made no 
further trouble there; and that their old offences were forgotten. 

Jot.nial Malayan Branch [Vol. Ill, Part, II. 
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shahadan maka ada-lah kita memberi tabu ka-pada sahaliat 
kita kapal perang Inggeris telah ada-lah datang akan mengawali 
sungai yang dekat-dekat itn ada-pun naina Kapitan kajial pCrang 
itu Pluniridge* dan kapal ilaharaja Inggeris itu IMagiciennof 

shahadan ada-pun niaksud kita dengan segera-nva saliabat 
kita menj’uroh inenianggil kenibali dari Aaning anak hnah sahabat 
kita orang Seganiat itu yang di-perentabkan oleh Enehe’ Had dan 
Enche’ Muhammad itu sahabat kita menegahkan orang-orang itu 
niasok ka-dalani tanah permitah ilelaka 

shahadan seperti kampong him Chohong dan segala kainpong- 
kampong yang ada antara (Junong Ledaug dengan Sungai Chinehin 
Hilang itu terlalu amat sangat di-aniayakan oleh Encli(>’ Had dan 
Elnche’ ^Muhammad dan lagi di-dalain ketika ini jnga Enehe’ Had 
dan Elnehe’ Muhauiuiad itu dengan kekorasan-nya ia merampas 
harta benda orang-orang itn melainkan sekarang dengan p<?r- 
(hintaan kita kita memberi tahu ka-])ada sahabat kita sa lagi ada 
perjalanan yang demikian ini tiada-lah kita memberi inasok atau 
keluar sa-barang jterahu dari Kuala Muar itu apabila tanah Xaning 
itu kenibali ka-pada perentab-nya serta tanah-tanah Melaka 
sakalian-nya siidah hahis musob-musoh-nva itn melainkan holeh- 
lah di-rentikaii kawal-kawal itu 

shahadan dengan sa-penoh-penoh harap kita di-atas sahabat 
kita akan menjalankan jiekerjaan ini boleh dengan segera-nya 
menjadi kebajikan dan kesempnrnaan dan sojahtera-nva 

terkarang ka-pada sa-puloh hari bulan dune sanat 1<S32. 
XXXVI. 

](j dune 1S32 ; Samuel darling, Ilesident I'ouncillor, Malacca, 
to the Dato’ Kelana Putera of Sungai I’jong. 

.kcknowledging the receipt of a letter from the Dato’ Kelana 
requesting that the Linggi river might not hi' blockaded and Sug- 
gesting that he himself could ])revent the transit of goods to 
X'aning; pointing out that, as tlie addressee uas well aware, a 
■<|uantitv of arms and ammunition liad been sent to Xaning since 
the beginning of tlie rebellion and that dovernment had evideme 
that ino.st of them came by way of that river and were regularly 
forwarded from thence to Xaning; maintaining tliat dovernment 
had been very patient in confining itself to the prohibition of that 
tratfic, hut that as that course had not answered to exjtectations, 
there was no alternative left hut to blockade the mouth of the 
river: assuring the addressee that this would not have been done 
if there had been any other way of stopping the tralfic in question, 
und that tlie blockade would cease as soon as the Xaning alfair had 


^ Orig. has • 

t Orig. has • 
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bcv'D SfTrlfd: and i‘Yjin-<-iin>r tlio hope that tho addres.see vould 
be of asM'~taiicc' in the matter and prevent any further help being* 
given to the re'ielliouj. Dol Sa'id. 

Baluva ini surat dari-pada iita Tuan Samuel Garling Besident 
( 'oinu illor dai'i iMelaka dengan jntji-pujian datang ka-pada Dato’' 
Kelaiia Putera di-dalain Snngai F.i'ong ada-nya 

vva l)aada-lin dari-pada itu ada-pun surat dari sahabat kita 
itu telah sudah-lah sanipai ka-])ada kita apa-apa yang terinazknr 
di-dalain-nya itu telali niaflitiin-lah kita 

ada-pun perniintaaii sahabat kita jangan-lali di-tutup Kuala 
Linggi itu serta sahabat kita boleli inelarangkan barang ajia-ajia 
beiida ])ergi ka-Kaning 

sbahadan saliabat kita terleiieh-lebeli niaalum yang ada pergi 
ka-Xaning' itu terhdu tianyak senjata-senjata ya-itu senapang- 
seiiajiang dan ubat hedil dan peluru sa-lama Dol Sa’itl im'nderhuka 
ka-]iada (io\ e) niinuu niaka sekarang dapat-lali keterangau-nya 
kebanyakau beinla-lu'iida yang tersehut itu datang dari Sungai 
Linggi dan aila satu kej'ala * tinggal di-tepi sungai ittt ia-lah 
kebanyakau benda-benda yang teisebut itu datang dan Sungai 
sahabat kita terlelieh-lelieh ketahui sa-laina ini (loveniinent sabar- 
kan jua rnelainkan di-suroh melarangkan jua jierbiiatan itu di- 
dalain pikiran kita lioleh ia berheiiti 

shaliaihiji sekarang iiii kita lihat tiada lulus niaksud kita itu 
ta'dapat tiada inelainkan tiada jalan yang lain lianya-lah kita 
tiitii]' kuala itu 

'lialiad.in jikalau ada perjalanan yang lain j.ingan benda-benda 
itu di-iiawa ka-Maning sa-lagi ada Dol Sa'id nieiiderbaka ka-pada 
( ioveniineiit perehaya-laJi sahabat kita tiada kita inenutupi kuala 
itu 

slialiiidan hnri apabila pekerjaan Kaning itu sudab jela?- 
nielainkan kawal-kawal itu nanti di-rentikan 

shabadan terlebeli -lebeJi liarap kita yang -aliabat kita boJeli 
nienolong di-dalani ]>ekerjaan ini serta inelarangkan ketoloiygan 
ka-pada Dol Sa'id itu supaya orang itu yang ada mungkir di-atas 
persunipalian setia itu ya-itu ada kerap kali persuinpahan-nya yang 
deniikian itu iMelaka daii Sungai Ljong itu ineiijadi satu di-dalain 
niak,-ud akan inendainaikau negeri 

slialiadan saliabat kita boleh lebeli-lebeli pikir dari lud ini 
pekerjaan yang kebajikan ada-nya 

terkarang surat ini ka-pada enain-lielas liari biilan .Tune sanat 
ish'i. 


Orig. has yU5 I'uf perliaj.s is mraiit, 

Orig. has 
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A Chinese Wedding in the Reform 
Style 

By W. G. STiiiLixfi. 

With the birth oi tlie Chinese Eepublic many old-time cere- 
monies have been set aside. Of course not all Chinese have ac- 
cepted modern innovations. Some have adopted the new style 
owing to the great saving of time and money. Many cling to 
their old customs. 

The wedding ceremony which I here describe seems to be that 
generally accepted by the advanced school. Whether it is legal or 
illegal in our local courts is a point that awaits a test case. It would 
appear that as easily a.-; these marriages are made so easily if tire 
j)arties agree can they be dissolved. 

In former times the young people did not even see one another 
before the wedding day. Witness the following verse written by 
some Sinologue. 

“A mien severe and eyes that freeze 
Become the future bride. 

Xo wbisiMjring underneath the trees 
Ere yet the knot be tied.” 

Marriages were arranged without reference to the wishes of the 
young couple. Go-betweens o-vchaaiged presents of cakes, geese, 
foodstuffs, money and jewellery and an endless number of cards on 
red paper. 

The following lii-t gives an idea of the nature of these red 
cards : — 

1. Horoscoj)e from Bridegroom’s family to that of the Bride. 

2. Horosco])e from Bride’s family to that of the Bridegroom. 

3. Preliminary • prescntis from Bridegroom’s family to the 

Bride’s family. 

4. Preliminary presents from Bride’s family to Bridegroom's 

famih'. 

o. Betrothal presents from Bridegroom’s family to Bride’s 
family. 

6. Betrotlial presents from Bride's family to Bridegroom’s 
family. 

(. Milk money jire>ented to the Bride's mother usually sent 
along with Xo. 5. 

Betel nut money, also sent with Xo. o. 
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9. Fee for preparing the clocnments scut with Nos. 5 and 6. 

10. C.ird announcing the approach of Bridegroom to the 

Bride’s house. 

11. Card acknowledging the above. 

12. Card inviting the Bride to come and worship the an- 

cestors of the Bridegroom. 

13. Marriage contract from the Bridegroom’s family to that 

of the Bride — sent along with Xo. 5. 

It. Marriage contract from Bride to Bridegroom — sent along 

witli Xo. <). 

Tiji.s lunl to he given to tlie bearers of these various articles, and 
to persons officiatmg. Th(‘ co<t of the ceremony itself was very 
heavy. 

All this has now been cut down to a ceremony which lasts about 
two hours and owes something to Western and probably American 
intiueuce. 

Tile bride was formerly conveyed in a red chair that admitted 
no light ajid little air. I’his vehicle js sipiplanted by an open- 
work palanquin decorated witli flowers or a motor car decorated 
with red cloth and flower.'. Badly made European clothes, a 
frock-coat far too long, or an ill-titting morning coat, with a top 
hat. have taken the ]ilace of the imjiressive Chinese robes. 

The ceitiliiates of marriage, one for each of the contracting 
parties, arc 'beefs aliout 20" 14", decorated with a border of 

tlowcV'. In the centre appear two coloured butterflies coquetting 
with each other, or a dragon and phoen'x. The names of the 
contracting parties appear with their resfK-'Ctive ages, dated so many 
\ear' before the foundation of tlie llepublic. The name of the 
pn^'ident before whom the contract was made, the names of the 
parent.' of the contracting parties, the two witnesses, and tlie date of 
the marriage all a])j)ear in their order. Each jiersoii, or his 
reprc'entative in the case of the parents (one or both of whom may 
be absent), ^igii.-? hi' name. 

Having received an invitation from a young friend of mine to 
witnc'.' lii> wedding on Easter Sunda\. April 1923, I went to the 
Yong Clieiig Scluiol at the toj) of Club Street, Singapore. The 
marriage was fi.xed for midday. 

The ])re'ent' coii'istcd of Chine.'e scrolls, jjictures and ad- 
dresses. many of them heantifnllv done hut iii a|ipalling frames. A 
lew of the jiicturcs were painted on gla-.s. a hiz.trre modern type 
of Chme'c art. Ajiart from these gilts I saw no jiresents such as 
<inc might cxpMt to 'cc, j)icccs of cloth, bottles of scent, shoes, 
cakes of soaji etc. 

Cracker.' announced the ajiproach of the bridal car. I was 
shown to my -eat close to tliat of the director of cercmionies and on 
the 'ide of the bridegroom'.' family. The jieople in the hall took 
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their ])]ace,? and the director rang a brass hand-bell, whicdi reminded 
me of tea-time at school, and M'as kept in continued use. Musicians 
composied of the Yong Cheng School Iioys band entered and took 
up their place at T. A ftnv minutes later the director ringing his 
hell called on the master of cerenionic's to take up his place at C. 
The master of ccremouii's then called on the director of ceremonie.s 
(who is his jirompter if required) to take up his position at D 
behind an altar or raised table. Yext with a ring of his bell he 
invites the attendants to take u[) their respective places at E and I, 
visitors to take u]) their jilaces at 0 and L. ladies going to 0, and 
gcTitlemen to L; the relatives of the bridegroom to be seated at Q 
and the relatives of the bride at P. Finally the master of cere- 
monies invites the jjarents or sruardians of the bride and bridegroom 
to take up their positions at F and G respectively. With another 
ring of the hell the nia.ster of cen-'inonies announces the president 
who takes np ids cliair at A exactly hehind the altar or high table. 
Gn this table there wa.s nothing p.\ce|)t writing materials, two round 
red eylindrical eases containing the marriage cortiticates, and a 
small tray with two gold wedding rings. The table was covered 
with a cloth and tliere were no decorations, candles, festocflis or 
dowers to suggest anything of the old-time marriage custom. The 
hall however was festooTicd. The ma.stcr fif ceremonies next calls 
on the witnesses to take uj) their po«itiouiS ait B on the left and 
right of the president: it is their duty to jirove the marriage and 
sign the document.' one Cor the bride and the other for the bride- 
groom. 

The master of (.-eremonies then rings his l)ell and calls on the 
bride and bridegroom to appear. iMusic is played, and they enter, 
first the bridegroom witli his attendants, then the bride with her 
ladies-in-waiting. Tlicy take up their po'ition at H and I their 
attendants going to their plaee.s at M, J, X. K. Xobody stood up 
wlicn the tiride and In’idegroom eirtered. They however have to 
stand tile greater part ol the cercmiony. The bridegroom was 
dressed in a morning coat and trousers, white glove.s and held a top 
hiat in hi.s hand. The bride in a kind of semi-Chinese European 
dro's with a long veil done Uj) in a sort of knot on her head. 

.-\fter what sounded extremely like a cake walk the jiresident 
then rose and delivered an address giving the names of the con- 
tracting parties, their jiarent-s. their witncs.ses etc. Thi.s concluded, 
the bride and bridegroom bowed onw to the witnesses seated at B, 
thrice to I'ach other and tbr’ice to their respec-tive ]iareiits or 
guardians. They then bowed once to the president. The jiresident 
read out tlie eertitieates of marriagi_% which are the only documents, 
no register of tlie marriage being kept. The bride and bridegroom 
signed them. A ext the witnesses, the jiamits or guardians signed, 
and finally the jiresident signed and sealed them. The nia.ster of 
ctwenionies haiiils the tray witih the two gold rings to the bridegroom 
who takes one and jilates it on the third finger of the bride’s left 
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liancl. The other ring he hands to the hride who places it on the 
bridegroom’s ring finger. Tlie young couple bow once to the 
])resident, three times to their reppeetive parents, once to their 
relatives, once to th(' guests and once to their witnesses. The 
schoolmates of the hride and bridegroom now sing or recite a piece 
of poetry at the C’onclusion of which the president reads out the 
names of tflie donors of the complimentary address presented to the 
young couple. First the ])resident, then the parents or guardians 
and certain near relatives give addre.«ses of advice to the newly 
married couple. Music followed, f'ertaiii visitors, of whom I was 
one, were called on to make short speeches of congratulation. The 
parents thank those jjre.^ent for coming to witness the marriage. 
The young couj)le 1 ow their thanks to the president, to the witnesses 
or middlemen, to the guests, to those who have assisted at the 
ceremony. They how three times to their parents and then retire. 
Music announces the conclusion of the ceremony. Tea and refresh- 
ments are now served, ladies going to one room the gentlemen to 
another. Finally a wedding group is taken. The order of cere- 
mony i.s printed on a pink ])rogranime. The whole proceeding 
lasted about 2 hours. 

The certificates of marriage are ke])t by the hride and bride- 
groom respectively. M'ith the exception of the most important 
items, such a.s the signing of the marriage contracts and the ex- 
change of rings, other items may he added or deleted according to 
arrangement. It is curious to note that neither party is asked if 
tliey agree to marry each other. 

Tlie cutting of a wedding cake by both iiride and bridegroom is, 
1 was told, an additional feature. In thi.s case the cake was there 
hut not cut. 

Only a small fee is charged which goes to the coffers of the 
place where the ceremony is held, usually some school or public 
re.niling room. At pre.<eiit there is no special ]>lace where marriages 
shall take place, hut some public jdaco is favoured. 

The future must decide many problems : tlie method of divorce 
and sepanition, the taking of a seiond wife (which however I am 
told this form of marriage does not allow) and the jiossibility of 
the bride being married against her will. 


1925] JRoi/al Atfiaiic Society. 



Notes on Malay Magic 

By R. O. WixsTEDT, D. Litf. 

Note. The abbreviations used in this article are those 
employed in my recent book on Malay Magic — 
Shaman Saiva and Sxifi. 

Nudity. 

There is a tradition that to acquire a nigget a Sakai hag will 
dance stark naked and dandle a child’s corpse into the similitude 
of life before biting off its tongue. \ fham prophetess must 
resort on the night of her initiation to a ant-heap in the moonlit 
forest, sever a cock from head to tail and dance naked, uttering 
incantations that will restore the fowl to life. For many of the 
ceremonies of black magic nudity is prescribed, either because 
abnormal ritual goes 'nith al)normal acts or because the celebrant 
would exhibit utter 'submission to the .spirit invoked or because 
indecency can shock a spirit into compliance. Islam has banished 
nudity from iMalay magic. But probably a ritual older than Islam 
tirst forbade the Malay fisherman at hi.s stakes to insult the gods 
of the sea by bathing naked. Wilfully to ex]>ose the person in an 
indecent manner is the grosse.ri form in which one Malay can 
insult another. 

Authorities: — tditford’s In Court and Kainpong (1897) pp. 

Penzer’s 'The Ocean of Story (London, 
19'.14) "I'dI. II j)p. 117-1’h); II. Baudesson’s 
Indo-China and its Primitive People; Skeat’s 
Malay Magic p. 31.i. 


Semi-nudity. 

Brahmans bare themselves to the waist in a holy place or in 
the presence of superiors. Half a c-entury ago the waiting-maids 
at the Perak court so bared themselves to serve the ruler. No one 
wearing a coat may apj)roach a patient stricken by the Sjrectre 
Huntsman, who is an avatar of the great god Siva. And the Malay 
shaman at a seance is naked from the waist upwards. 

Penzer, ib. 11, p. 119 ; Malay ilS. (unj)ublished) . 

Bahdi. 

The bahdi of a deer can l>e expelled by sweeping first a gun, 
then a branch, and finally the noose in which the animal wa.s 
caught over it> cari'jise from muzzle to hind-legs; the noose is 
quickly sli])iied on a stake and tightened round it. Here the 
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magician appears to remove “ transmissible properties of matter ” 
to the stake. That done, he turns over the blood-stained leaves 
Vhere the carcase has been cut up, to hide all traces of the chase. 
A\Tiile turning over the leaves with a stick, he recites u charm, 
ujion the conclusion of which the hunters must depart without 
looking back. If a man experiences the dizziness and ague which 
afflict victims of the baJidi, he must smear his person with the 
clay and mud that lie nearest to him. The Orphic mysteries re- 
<]uired an initiate to be cleansed with clay and they taught him 
that in the next world sinners will be buried in it, but cleansing 
hardly seems the object of the Malay rite. Soot is daubed on the 
face of a Malay baby so that ghostly assailants may fail to 
recognize it. but the agued hunter has already been recognized 
and attacked. The explanation of the hunter’s rite appears to be 
that he is juitting himself under the protection of an earth-spirit, 
like the Oreek actor who daubs his face with wine lees in order 
to sSiow that he is under the protection of the god of wine. The 
same magician who jirescribed mud against the attack of the bahdi 
jirescribed tliat for the bite of « water-snake one should invol'e the 
iriifpr-spirit mid sphifih water over the ivouiid. One form of 
Malay hide-and-seek is called “ the game of the aura ol the stag,” 
and the traditional story invented to explain this name relates how 
once a band of hunters omitted to perform the proper rites over 
a slaughtered stag and therefore became mad. each man hiding 
from his companions or in lucid intervals searching vainly for 
them. Syncretism lias affected the Malay’s concejition of these 
auras. The idea of potent isoul-substance ajipears to have become 
merged in the idea of malicious e]iirits. In Patani the aura of a 
murdered man takes the shape of a mannikin and the auras of 
beasts are addres.sed as slaves of Siva. 

ilaxwell’s Ta Malay Forestfs pp. (Id-d: •/. ft. .1. S'., S'. B. Xo. 
49, p. 10-3 ; Jevons’ 1 at rod action ito the History of Religion 
(lODi^) ]i]i. ddS-o-il : TMis., Wilkinson’s Malay Amuse- 
ments ji. 1. 

The Spectre Huntsman. 

.According to the Mantra he is like Kala lilack. If a man 
crossed by him suifer from severe fever and vomiting, the appro- 
priate incantations muttered hy the Perak medicine-man over 
ijicense and betel must reveal jiossessioii of the esoteric knowledge 
that this spirit has no navel, a clear indication of godhead. 

When at night the passing of this demon is betokened l.v a 
rushing mightv wind, no Malay will refer to it or awaken his neigh- 
bour, and if from fright one nudges or pinches a sleejier, no ivord 
mav be uttered as to the cause of the alarm until the storm has 

abated. 

The man who hears the Spectre Huntsman’s challenge will die 
slowlv ; the man who is kicked by him or ( rosses his path will exjiire 
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suddenly. Xo one suffering from hi.s attack may be fanned with 
a shawl or have limes or fresh banana leaves brought to his house. 
The Spectre Huntsman is accompanied by a flock of common 
bee-eaters which Malays .say fly on their hacks at night and are sure 
harbingers of storm : sometimes they are called their master’s 
casting-net, sometimes his dogs. Those who hear their cry should 
claim kinship witli them or tap wall or floor to show tliey are awake,, 
or they may .scare these birds of ill omen by burning rubbish but 
they may not address them by name. 

In Pahang the Spectre Huntsman when not engaged in the 
chase is called the Tall Spirit, and this spirit is identified with Jin 
the son of Jan; the cock sacrificed to the Tall 'Spirit after hardest 
must be yellow, the colour sacred to Siva. 

rnpubli:ilicd Perak Ms . ; JFMSM., XII Part I, pp. 27-28, -30; 

Notes & Queries (.IRAS.SB) ]). 3fl. 

Rain-Making. 

There is no rain-god other than Father Water. In the mon- 
soon region such a divinity would he too beneficent to retain fearful 
devotion. But there are primitive ways of influencing Father 
Water. llice-|>lanters often soak a cat to procure rain, the reluc- 
tant quadrujied tieing regarded apparently as a pleasing sacrifice. 
To kill a snake, wliose skin looks always moist, or to dress up a frog 
in a cradle will cause disastrous floods, rain and these animals being 
so closely associated that insult to them invites vengeance from their 
])rotector. In j)arts of Pahang where Sakai influence is strong, to 
tease any undomesticated animal, to celebrate a mock marriage 
between dog and cat or betwetm coconut monkey and crab-eating 
macaque, to jiush a weaver-bird’s nest with one’s punt-pole and 
make it S])in or to play with a wild bee’s-nest are all methods of 
causing terrific storms and land.dides. It is to be noted that the 
tormentors must always mock their victims, and that when the 
flood comes it is only these mockers who cannot escape, every spot 
where their feet tread becoming soft. In the interior of Pahang, 
too. to invoke kindly rain before the planting out of the rice 
Jlalays wade through the shallows of a river, plant banana-suckers, 
sugar cane and young betel and coconut palms on a sandy islet that 
has aji{)eared owing to the drought, and then to the din of rough 
music carry in proce.ssion on the sand a boy or an old man cos- 
tumed in rain-comi)Plling paraphernalia. His umbrella is a succu- 
lent aroid leaf on wliose surface showers leave water standing, his 
cap is the cane stand for a cooking-jx)t, his dagger is a rice-spoon. 
The symbolism is not so farfetched as it looks. Pain kings and a 
leaf-clad boy or girl, who rejiresents vegetation, figure in rain- 
making ceremonies in many parts of the world. The Mantra 
“ believe the .sky to be a great pot suspended over the earth by a 
string.” And a common Malay method of calling dotra rain from 
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■“ that inverted bowl we call the sky ” is to wa>sh the cooking-pots 
and their cane-stands, hor a prospective bride or bride-groom 
to eat food out of a stewpan ton the eve of marriage is sure to bring 
showers to mar their wedding-day, presumably because their action 
involves tilting the pan. Eice-s]X>ons are closely associated with 
cooking-pots. The Torajas of ('elebes dip rice-spoons in water to 
make rain : to kill a storm the Malay fisherman will tie a rice-spoon 
across his ma.st in the direction of the wind and command it to die 
before this j)ointing. M’hile in other regions blood is spilt as a sym- 
pathetic charm to induce the falling of rain, in Pahang, again under 
Sakai influence, an animal is sacrificed so that its blood dropping 
on the earth may cause the torrent of rain to cease, or, if an 
animal cannot be procured, the villagers will cut their own hands 
or feet. That is, if no one knows what broken tabu has caused the 
downpour. If one knows, it sulfiees to count seven and cut the 
hair of the person at fault, whereupon the storm stops. This last 
custom recalls the Malay sailor’s prayer to the wind to let down 
her long flowing tresses and may be intended to stay “the rustle 
of rain ” by imitative insulation from its source. Australian 
aborigines use human hair for rain-making. 

JllASSB III ]). 88, VI. ]). '289. VII p. 27; Skeat p. 108; 
J. I. A., (Journal of the Indian Archipelago) I p. 28-1; 
Eauiis pp. 2110-7, 272; F. M. S. M. Vol. XII, Part T 
pp. .32—1:; Frazer’s Golden Bough I ]>]). 2.52-3, 257. 

Wind-raising. 

An account written in 1850 describes how in calms Malay 
sailors would send the ship’s cook aloft as high as he could go with 
a bowl of rice, where after making a great noise he scattered the 
rice and invoked the wind, and how this ceremony was repeated 
at intervals until the wind was raised. This ritual was indigenous 
and older than the coming of Vayu The bowl, as we have seen, 
symbolized the sky and the ivhite falling rice must have rep- 
resented scudding clouds or niin-drops. 

JIA., IV, p. 690. 


Smar. 

In one form of exorci.mi jiractiscd in Kelautan the shaman 
becomes possessed and waves over the sufferer a leather figure of 
Smar, the clown and butt of the Javanese shadow-play. Smar, 
however, is not only a bulToon; for sometimes he turns into Ihe 
One and Only God and overthrows divinity after divinity, Indra 
Yama and even Siva, whom in the Malay story of Sang -Samba 
he forces to surrender the water of life in order that the h.-ro of the 
tale may Ije restored to life. If from this quaint form of exorcism 
recovery ensues, among the final sacrificial olferings a model of a 
wayside resting-place is reserved Avith dainties for Kala. 

Gimlette p. 91; PMS., IVilkinson’s Malay Amusements p. 52. 

1925] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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God a Magician. 

“The magician before time existed was Allah and He revealed 
Himself by the light of moon and sun and so showed Himself to 
be verily a magician.” 

The idea of god being a magician is common to Indonesian 
and Semitic magic. According to the Mantra the first magician^ 
Mertang, wa.s the child of the sky-god and the earth goddess. 
Marduk, the leader of the Babylonian gods and creator of man,, 
was ])riest, looser of tabus and lord of incantations. 

Shiininn, Saiva and Sufi p. 48; B. C. Thompson’s Semitic 
Magic (London 1908) passim. 

Sacrifice at House-Building. 

In the foundations of a new house Dayaks. untouched by 
^Muslim influence, placed formerly a slave-girl and more recently a 
chicken to be crushed to death by the descent of the main-pillar, 
or they bled a girl to death and sprinkled the j)Osts with her blood. 
'I'he ilalay of the Peninsula slits in orthodo.x fashion the throat 
of fowl goat or buffalo, according to his means and the degree of 
malignity imputed to the local earth-demon; sometimes he bids the 
vengeful children of Siva avaunt, sometimes he uses Muslim 
jirayers and cries on Allah and Muhammad. About the main 
house pillar are deposited the head and feet of the victim, a detail 
that reminds one of Frazer’s theory that the bisected pieces of 
human or animal victim are thought to guard the intermediate 
sj)ace from the incursion of evil powers: — “When Peleus cap- 
tured the city of lolcus he is said to have taken the king’s vife, 
cut her in two and then led his army l)etweon the pieces into the 
city.” The sacrifice of beast or fowl at the laying of a foundation 
pojmlar Islam could not condemn. For so too Muslims of Arabia 
offer a victim on the threshold of a new building in order fo redeem 
the inhabitants from the attacks of .Jinn who may be jealous at 
the trespass. 

To put the new wine of Semitic magic into the old bottles 
of Malay belief was not difficult and it must have intoxicated 
many early converts into acceptance of l.slaiu. But certainly it 
is startling to find the Mantra, who remained heathen, cutting 
the rice-soul with the Basmnhi and muttering charms that invoke 
the aid of Allah and His Prophet to abase their enemies. “If 
Muhammad he oi'juessed, then only can I be ojipressed,” runs 
a Mantra charm for jirotection ; “ I dwell within a fence of Angels, 
eleven on each side of me.” ITom temporal assailants the IMantra 
needed no fence other than his jungle home. Hindu and Muslim 
traders might dominate ports and ascend rivers in Malaya but they 

JournnJ Mahnjan Bmncli [Vol. HI, Part, III,. 
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could find no word of power to keep -vdde for tlieir faiths the gate 
of the trackless forest. 

Sk. pp. 142-5; Evans p. 277; Thom])son’s Semitic Magic 
p. 228 : JTA. I pp. 310, 322; Ling Eoth’s The Xafive.^ of 
Sarairal- and Brilish North Borneo, Yol. IT, tip. 215, 
216; Frazer’s FolHore of the Old Testament, A'ol. I, pp. 
416-421. 

Primae gravidae used for launching ships. 

There are curious legends as to the ])ower of girls pregnant 
for the first time to lie down and serve as rollers, that ^vill induce 
the nmst heavy and recalcitrant vessel to glide into the water. 
Sometimes a number of girls were required, cither three, five or 
seven, but always an uneven minihcr. And the girls always escaped 
without hurt. In Kelantan to this day rollers are dyed red for 
the launching of sea-faring boats. 

JRASSB., Xo. 10, p. 59; JIA., Xew Series T, p. 227 ; 
Xewbold, Yol. II, p. 222. 


Sunset. 

The afterworld of all the aborigines of the Peninsula lies in 
the west and is connected with sunset, and the Malay’s fear of its 
yellow glow is very old. “Look not on the setting sun.'’ one of 
ins proverbs advises lovers, “for fear you lose yourself on a trackless 
])ath.” .-Vmong many tribes in the .A.rohi])elago the doors of houses 
face the west so that a man entering confronts tlie east, for fear 
his soul be taken westward with the setting sun. If a Malay ( hild 
is taken out in the late afternoon the lobes of its ears and the 
crown of its head are smeared with betel juice whose redness 
spirits fear. .-Vncl at the same hour a Perak woman will walk 
round a house where young cliildren are and spit out yellow tur- 
meric at seven points. 

JR.kSSB. Xo. 2, p. 33; A*o. 7, p. 21; Rosalind Moss’s Ihe 
Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archiyelago 
(1925) pp. 84, 174. 

By the pricking of my thurnbi 
Something wicked this tray comes 

Macbeth Act lY, Scene 1. 

The Mantra believe in a water-demon with the head of a dog 
and the jaws of a crocodile who kills men by sucking the blood of 
toe or thumb. It is to the ifinger-ends of the patient that the 
Malay nigget retires when hard pressed by the magician. 

JIA., I, pp. 307, 362. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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The Origin of Tigers and Crocodiles. 

The tiger i.s remarkable for its leaping powers and its readi- 
ness to swim. Therefore it must be related to the frog ! ‘ Ali, 
the Prophet’s son-in-law, was the lion of God. The Malay lion 
is the tiger. Therefore 'Ali must be related to the tiger! And 
a Malay legend relates how 'Ali, the warrior who fought on Syrian 
plains, was the father and a frog the mother of twins, the tiger 
and the crocodile, the two most dreaded animals of Malaya ! 
Other legends preserve the relationship between these disparate 
animals. According to a Perak account the mother crocodile 
eats up those of her young who run away from the water, and 
those that escape her maw turn into tigers. There is .some 
evidence that like the tiger, the crocodile was regarded as an avatar 
of Siva. Generally the crocodile is associated with 'Ali’s wife, 
Patimah, the daughter of the Prophet : — 

I know thy origin ! 

From Fatimah art thou sprung! 

Moulded from a clod of clay ! 

Thy bones of sugar-cane knots ! 

Thy blood of saffron ! 

Thy brea.st of palm-spathe! 

JRASSB, Xo. 3, pp. 110-1; Skeat, pp. 91, 283-4, 289; 

Shaman Saiva and Sufi, p. 58. 

The Victim at Sacrifices. 

At small feasts the victim is a goat, black if the sacrifice is in 
honour of earth-spirits, white if it is in honour of a saint or sacred 
animal. 

The commonest offering of all is a fowl. Today the ilalay 
has no explanation of this choice of domestic animals for the altar. 
But Dayak song tells why for waving and for offering no jungle- 
fowl, crane, argus-phea,s<nit, kingfisher, owl, hornbill or any other 
wild bird is worth a fowl as l)ig as the fingers. The domestic fowl 
is in debt to man for rice and sugar-cane, maize and pumj>kiiis, 
nest and rcKjst, and moreover it is a bird for whose redoubtable 
ajijiearanee familiarity has l)red undeserved contempt : — 

“Ye fowls have many crimes and many debts ! 

Ye bear away the spirits of sickness. 

The sj)irit,s of fever and ague and headache. 

The sjiirits of cold, the .spirits of the forest. . . . 

Ye fowls have beaks as sharp as augers; 

Your feathers are like fringes of red thread. 

Your ear-feathers like sharpened bamboos; 

Your wings flap like folds of red cloth ; 

Your tails are bent down like dragging ropes ; 

Your crops weigh heavily like many iron hawkbills; 

Your nails are like .sharp iron knives.” 

Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. Ill, Part, III, 
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In the Peninsula upon the grave of a revered ancestor or saint 
a white cock is sometimes sacrificed but oftener released. That 
Proto-Malay, the heathen Mantra, would carry two white fowls 
and a tray of food to a hill-top reputed to be the haunt of a kindly 
spirit. One of the fowls he would kill and set on a tray which he 
laid on the summit or hung from a tree ; the other he would release. 
Then he would silently intimate to the spirit his heart’s desire and 
afterwards eat a meal on the spot. 

In dire illness Muslim Arabs will use swine’s flesh as medicine. 
If other offerings have failed to bring catches to Malay fishermen 
on the east coast of the Peninsula, the pious depart and a pig is 
sacrificed on the seashore. This is the sole instance of the sac- 
rifice of this unclean animal by Muslim Malays, though a prescrip- 
tion for turning brass into gold is to bury it wrajtped in the 
paunch of a wild pig, land in order to e.vpel the influence of male- 
ficent auras the Malay elejjhant hunter, following possibly Siamese 
e.vample, will smear the eufferer with a lotion that includes w^ater 
from a pig’s wallow. In a ceremony at Selangor fishing-stakes 
spirituous arrack was offered by the Muslim celebrant to the gods 
of the sea. 

JPASiSB, Xo. 19, pp. 95-6, Xo. 39, p. 36 ; Xo. 45, p. 38 ; JIA.. 

I, p. 320; E. (’. Thompson’s Magic p. 209; Skeat 

p. 188. 

Sacrifices at Communal Rice Ceremonies. 

“In most places where rice is grown elaborate propitiatory 
ceremonies of a communal character are celebrated in the spring 
of every third of fourth year.” 

A buffalo is slaughtered and in Xegri Sembilan a portion of 
the flesh is given to each farmer to plant in the corner of his (or 
her) field as an offering to earth-spirits. Malaya’s latest religion 
can hardly frown at this survival of paganism. In Arabia, too, 
farmers sprinkle new plough-land with the blood of a peace-offenng 
to placate malignant spirits of the soil. 

Shaman. Saiva and Sufi, p. 115; JKASMB, Yol. II, p. 268; 

Doughty’s Arahia Deserta, Yol. I, p. 136. 

The Substitute in Sacrifice. 

On the twisted roots of a tree by the Dioh river in Acgri 
Sembilan offerings are laid, incense is burnt and trays of food are 
hung for a sick man’s recovery. It is said that if cured lie makes 
a thank-offering of white and black broth, a black fowl and a model 
of himself in dough. It is probable that the use of this symbolic 
model is Muslim and Semitic, especially as dough is foreign to 
Malays, and that its use has been misconstrued. One Assyrian 
charm bids the medicine-man fashion a figure of his plague- 

1925] Royal Asiatic Societi/. 
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stricken jtatient from clay, place it on the sick man’s loins at night 
and “ make atonement ” for the patient on the morrow, using the 
figure as his “ substitute.” In another Assyrian charm seven 
loaves of jiure dough are “ substituted ” for the sick man and placed 
under a thorn-bush in the desert. A Kelantan magician will put 
a ta])er and dough images of birds, beasts and fishes on a tray, 
make tlie ])atient hold a particoloured thread, one end of which is 
stuck under a tajier, and recite a charm com.manding the devils to 
acce[)t the banquet of flesh and blood, sharks, lobsters and crabs, 
the various ‘‘kinds of substitute” offered on the tray. “The use 
of ])articoloured thread in Eastern magic is a distinct reminiscence 
of Mesopotamian wizardry :” it is common among Malays. 

J RASMB, Vol. II, ]). ‘268 ; Thompson’s Semitic Magic, pp. 84. 
164, 2UG : Skeat pj). 432-3, 5T3, 518; .lEMSM, Vol. IX, 
Part 2 ])p. 130, 133, 134. 

Muslim influence on Malay Charms. 

IMalay love-charm runs 

“/ fry sand from the footprint of my beloved; 

May. 1 fry her heart and liver 
Xif/ht and day, as this sand is fried.” 

In late TTebrew charms the sorcerer cries: “Ye holy powerful 
angels ! just as this pot is burnt in the fire, so shall ye burn in the 
heart of so and so to follow after this girl.” 

It is easy to exaggerate the influence of genuine Hindu magic 
on the Malay. I’erv largely his indebtedne.ss to India has been 
for ^Muslim charms infecte(l with Hindu jihraseology. lii Semitic 
magic as in Hindu the exorci.-^t must know a word of i)ower, the 
name or description of the demons he would ex])el. and something 
material, be it drug 'amulet or wax figure, to aid his muttered 
incantation. In Semitic magic as in Malay the exorcist goes 
through a catalogue of glio.sts and demons, not to miss anv cause 
for his ]iaticnt's illne.ss, and be disclaims power for himself and 
a-crilio his knowledge to some “lord of incantation.” 

Thonqison’s Semitic Magic, pp. XLVI — LI, 13, 41. 

Malayo-Muslim Philtres. 

.Many ]>biltres have been im])orted with Islam. According 
to an old Hebrew ])rescri])tion the l)urnt ashes of a black kitten 
will enal)le one to see demons, and “ the ashes of a black cat 
are a jiopubir form of magicians’ stock-in-trade in modern Arabic 
hook' on 'orcery.” The Kelantan magician saturates seven pieces 
of thread in the blood of a murdered man and the blood of a 
.'laughtered buffalo, adds the eyes of a tiger and the eyes of a black 
<-at, liuniN all these ingredients to a.shes, mixes the ashes with oil 
and rul)' the philtre on his eyebrows to enable him to see through a 
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brass dice-box and learn whether red or black will win. To make 
the assurance of this Semitic magic doubly sure the Malay (or hia 
Indian })receptor) has added the eyes of a tiger. For the killing 
of cats formed no part of the black art of the Malay. To him as 
to Hindus such an act “is sinful. Indeed he believes that, if a cat 
is killed, he wlio takes its life will in the next world be called to 
carry and pile logs of wood as big as coconut trees to the number 
of the hairs on the beast’s body.” 

Thom])son’s Semitic Magic, p. 61; (iimlette p. 9; Enthoven’s 
“The Folklore of Bombay,” p. 216; Clifford’s In Court 
and Kampong (1897) p. 47. 

Royal Installations. 

At the installation of a Sultan of I’erak, Ills Highness has to 
sit motionless “while the royal band ])lays a certain number of 

tunes Any movement by the Sultan would be extremely 

inaus])icious,” which reminds one that to be able to sit perfectly 
rigid for hours was considered by Siamese Buddhists to be a sign 
of the commencing divinity of a king. 

JEASSB, Xo. 26, p. 164. 

“ The herald who proclaims the election of a new Yamtuan is 
expected to stand on one leg with the sole of his right foot resting 
against his left knee.” 

Formerly in Siam a temjiorary king, whose reign for three 
davs every April ]irecedcd the sowing of rice, had to .stand at 
different ])laces on each of those days for three hours at a stretch 
with right foot against left knee in order to gain victorv over evil 
snii'its. Failure to maintain the jiosture was believed to be a bad 
omen and was jmnished by forfeiture of property; puccoss entitled 
the ])erformer to take the contents of any sho]) in the town or of 
any ship in the harbour. Again in the sixth month the king of 
Siam had to circuniambulat-c the city tor seven days and if there 
was delay in the ]ire])aration of his conveyance he had to stainl on 
one foot till it was readv, or lose his crown. The author who 
records these Siaine.^e rites says that Brahman sun-worshippers 
also stand on one foot with the other resting on the ankle and that 
some Hindus stand on one foot with hands joined before their faces 
in order to salute a .suj)erior. The Malay hunter who uses a certain 
cle|)hant charm strongly infected with Hindu imagery has to stand 
on one leg and mutter it three mornings at sunrise, line charm 
for the abduction of a ])erson’s soul has to be recited at suu-rise 
with the big toe of the reciter’s right foot resting on the big toe of 
his left. This position of the toes is assumed also by the magician 
who squats to ]ilant the first rice seed, and it recalls the European 
superstition that the })erson, who ilasping hands unconsciously 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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puts the thumb of the right hand above the thumb of the left, is 
one wlio will have the uj)per hand in marriage. 

JIA., I, pp. .339, 341); JFMSM, Tol. IX, Part 4, p. 

Skeat p. .314; Shaman Saira and Sufi pp. 79, 152. 

White Blood. 

Tlie white blood of Malay princes is that ascribed by Bud- 
dhists to divinities, by Malays to Siva and by Muhammadan 
mystics to certain saints. 

.JEASSB, Xo. 26, p. 165; Shaman Saiva and Sufi p. 8. 

Annual ‘ Cleansing ’ of Malay Regalia. 

It may be noted that even the regalia of the commoner chief 
of .Xaniug were cleansed annually : the sword bestowed on the first 
chieftain by the Sultan of Johore and the silk coat given along 
with it, into whose neck only the head of the rightful claimant to 
the office can be inserted. Once a year they were brought out, the 
sword cleansed and the coat smoked in incense, while the chief- 
tain’s subjects bowed to the earth in homage. There is however 
no record of a stance aecom])anying the ceremony. 

JIA., Xew Series I, p. 227. 

The Miniature Universe of the Creator Magician. 

The idea of the tiny universe of the creator magician is, 
indeed, an Indone.sian conception, .seeing how Dayaks believe that 
at first the creator stretched out the heaxens no bigger than a 
mango, and that a medicine-woman in a Dayak legend satisfied a 
whole army with rice cooked in a ])Ot the size of a chestnut and 
with meat cooked in a pot the size of a bird’s egg. 

The magician’s world was the breadth of a tray with a skv the 
breadth of an umbrella. The royal drums of the former raja of 
.Telebu were fabled to have been headed with the skins of lice ! 
The shield of the Sultan of Minangkabau was made of the skin of 
a louse ; his drums were fashioned each from the hollow stem of a 
minute shrub ; the pillars of his hall were nettles and its threshold 
beam a stem of siiinach ! The appanages of Malay royalty as of 
Jlalay medicine-men were supernatural, come from that world 
where Titania’s mannikins “ creep into acorn cups ” and her fairies 
“war with rear-mice for their leathern wings to make her small 
elves coats.” 

Shaman Saiva and Sufi pp. 48, 50; JEASSB, Xo. S p. 146; 

Xo. 16, p. 278 ; Skeat pp. 27, 28; Tjindoer Mata ed. J. L. 

van der Toorn (1886) p. 69. 
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Circumcision. 

Custom demands that member^ of his family, Jnale and 
female, bathe along with the sufferer. In one folk-tale when the 
princely hero was about to undergo the rite, his two sisters in the 
palace soaked fingers and toes in a jar of water. 

JEASSB, Xo. 18, p. 258. 

Belief in Aboriginal Magicians. 

The wild tribes of Malaya are credited with marvellous powers 
of harming a person from a distance. Sakai can mutter incan- 
tations over a knife till it drips a molten stream into his hand, and 
then vanishes to slay an enemy fifty miles off, who will straightway 
die vomiting blood ! The Proto-Malay shaman will avail himself 
of a strong wind blowing towards his victim’s house to matter a 
spell over wax from an abandoned bees’ nest and gaze into a vessel 
of water lit by candles : if he can see the image of his victim, in its 
surface, he throws the wax into the air, when it is carried to his 
victim and at once strikes him with sickness or death. Xo wonder 
more than one observer has seen Malay women prostrate themselves 
at the feet of these magicians! 

What Thing (Singapore, 1921) pp. 14, 15; JIA., I pp. -308, 

333. 

Paddling to the Pawang’s Spirit-World. 

Proto-Malays of the Peninsula dig a trench round a grave, 
wherein the soul of the deceased can paddle his canoe, blven 
canoe-coffins have been common in Indonesia, occurring in Xias, 
Borneo, the Moluccas and among the Torajas. In some parts a 
dug-out canoe may have been regarded merely as a convenient 
receptacle for the dead. For some tribes the canoe-coffin is a 
vestige of migration, the dead being supposed to return overseas 
to the tribe’s original home. Other tribes have possessed no 
island afterworld hut, perhaps noting the Malay’s despatch of 
evil spirits to sea in a boat, have adojited this form of coffin for 
the deceased’s voyage to the spirit-land. Milanau magicians will 
quit Sarawak, their earthly home, to fetch a departed spirit from 
the other world. Their heads shrouded, two magicians v. ill squat 
side by side on a mat, and paddles in hand behave and talk as if 
they were guiding a boat down-stream past overhanging trees and 
hidden rocks. Sometimes their fancied craft is upset Avith a 
realistic splashing of water all over the room. .\t last the per- 
formers reach the afterworld and recognize one lost friend by his 
lameness and another by some ghastly tvound he suffered while 
alive. Falling on hands and knees they grope around till one of 
them cries that he has caught the sjtirit for which they are seeking. 
Kelantan Malays ])rescribe a method of acquiring a shaman’s 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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powers that shows an accretion of Muslim belief on this primi- 
tive idea. Sitting one at the head and one at the foot of the 
grave of a murdered man. the would-be shaman and a companion 
make believe to use ])addles of coconut frond. The landscape 
comes to look like a sea and an aged man, apparently Lnqmaii al- 
Hakim. the father of Arabian magic, appears. 

21ie Life after Death in Oceania and ihe 2Ialay Archipetagn 
by IJo-aliiid Moss, ])]). 4-31; JRASSB, Xo. 57, p. 179; 
Skeat jip. 61*, 61 ; Shaman Saiva and Sufi p. 45. 

T ree-Burial. 

Tn the reninsula the Xegritos of Kelantan and some Sakai 
and I’roto-Malay trities have, like the Sea Dayaks, resented tree- 
burial for magicians. The Kelantan Xegritos deposit a dead 
shaman in a tree so that he may be able to fly over the head of the 
fearful figure that blocks the narrow way to Paradise. The Sakai 
of northern Perak bury all except magicians, who are laid out in 
the forest in a hut. The Sakai of southern Perak defirive the 
wizard of the honour of tree-burial, if he utters a groan during 
his last illness : for his familiar tiger-spirit would not visit him 
on the seventh night to rend the corpse and release the soul. The 
Beiiua jilaced a shaman’s corjise erect against the buttress of a 
large forest-tree and watclied and supjdied it with food for seven 
days, tlie period needed for the deceased’s transformation into a 
tiger. The Jakuu of Ilompin idace a shaman’s body on a platform 
and his soul ascends to tlie sky. while corjises of ordinary folk, 
who go to the underworld, are buried. Malays now bury their 
magicians. ‘"Tlie majority of sacred ]ilaces in the Patani States 
are the rejmted graves of great medicine-men.” But there are 
traditions of the older practice. Some seventy years ago in Upper 
I’erak it was customary not to luiry the corpse of a magician, vho 
possessed a tiger sjiirit as his familiar, but to place the corpse 
leaning against a tree {perah.*) in order that the familiar might 
enter another man. One .\lang Dewasa, a wizard of this type, 
was buried but soon after his interment the ground was found to be 
disturbed, and frequently in answer to the invocations of magicians 
Alaiig Dewasa has aiqieared as a tiger with one eye closed, the 
effect of an injury received in the grave. The last Malay shaman 
left unburied in Perak was “stuck up ” in a tree with purple 
flowers { Lagersfroemia ftorihunda) near the village of Raja Kayu 
between l.s7(t and 1S7.5 and is now a tiger with a white patch! 
Today in two of the States on the west coast, at least, when a 
])ractiser of black magic is in the throes of death, it is believed 
that the spirit of life can esca])e only if a hole is made in the roof, 
a survival of the idea of the u])ward flight of a wizard’s soul. 
.Some .Takun believe that great magicians are translated alive 
to heaven. 

* XOTF. Elateriospermum iapos Bl., conspicuous for the brilliant red 
of its young shoots. The fruit contains an edible seed oil. 
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There are several forms of tree-Jmrial. The body may be 
exposed upon a ])raneh or in the hollow trunk of a tree, or on a 
platform in a tree or in a hut in the forest. In some tribes 

exposure is not a .survival or a privilege retained for wizards but 

the usual form of disposal for all their dead. The mi.ved Sakai- 
Jakun tribes of Selangor expose their dead in a jungle-hut, to be 
watched by relatives for seven days, after which the cor])se dis- 
appears. Kindred tribes in Pahang leave them unburied in aban- 
doned houses, seeing that burial would prevent the esea])e of the 
Spirit aloft. Sakai of T'lu Lajigat erect a platform in front of the 

house where a death has occurred, place the cor])se on it for a 

day and then bury it and burn or desert the house. Brajiches of 
all the alioriginal tribes of the Peninsula have ])ractised ex]) 0 sure 
in tree or on platform as an honourable form of burial for magi- 
cians, who were sometimes chiefs as well as wizards. Exposiire 
of the bodies of chiefs in trees is customary in Timor Laut, in 
Ceram and among the Negritos of New Guinea. 

Are there relics of former aerial burial among the civilized 
Malays? There are the recorded instances of Upjier Perak magi- 
cians. And many of the gi-aves of rulers of Perak are raised i))at- 
forms, though graves waist-high are built by Hindus also for 
holy men. 

S. & B. ii. pp. 91. mo : Evans ]>p. 'P-T, -do : Newbold ii. ]). 3bS : 
PMS.. The Aboriginal Tribes by E. J. Wilkinson (Kuala 
Lum]»ur, 1910), pj). IS, 47; .TE.VSBR. No. 11, p. '29-J, 
No. 15. p. 152 ; JIA., II )>. 691. IV, ]ip. C8, 69. 17 7. IN. 
p. 302: The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malaij 
Archipelago by Eosalind Moss, pp. 156-169: Enthoven’s 
The Folklore of Bombay, p. 150. 

Soul-Huts & Grave-Gifts. 

As we have seen. Sakai and Proto-Malays ex]iect the soul of 
a magician exposed in tree-burial to quit the cori)se on the seventh 
day. All the aborigines of the Peninsula 6uppo.se that the soul of 
a dead ])erson haunts the grave for a .short period, usuallv seven 
days. For seven days the Negrito fears the spirit of the deceased 
and on the seventh night invokes the guardian of the dead to 
remove the ghost. For seven days or more Sakai place food on 
the grave and light a fire be.sidc it. The Proto-ilalay explains that 
the fire he kindles for his dead is to keej) the hovering soul warm 
so that it may not weep and wail from cold. For seven days the 
Jakun will beat no drum and have no debts collected or trading 
done in the neighbourhood. For seven days he will watch an 
exposed corpse and jdace food on the grave of the buried. Even 
the Muslim Malay has a quatrain describing how the n-nvly dead 
“wee{)s at the door of the tomb longing to return to the wor'ld.”" 
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“ In the Pyramid texts, which are amongst the oldest litera- 
ture of the world, mention is often made of the ladder up which 
dead Egyptian kings climb to the sky.” A yard or two from a 
Besisi grave is built a temporary hut, furnished for a man or a 
woman as the case may he, with inclined stick-ladders to enable 
the soul of the deceased to climh into it. The grave of a Proto- 
Malay chief who died in Johore in 1879 is described as follotvs. 
“The body lies about three feet underground, the tomb, which is 
made of earth beaten smooth, rising about the same height above 
the surface. A little ditch runs round the grave, wherein the 
spirit may i)addle his canot'. The body lies with the feet pointing 
towards the west. The ornamental pieces at each end of the grave 
answer to tombstones” and have a Malayo-Arabic name. “On the 
other side of them are .seen the small, plain, upright sticks, called 
soul-stcps, to enable the s])irit to leave the grave when he requires. 
There are four horizontal beams on each side of the grave. Joined in 
a framework, making sixteen in all, laid on the top of the grave 
and so forming a sort of enclosure, in which are placed, for the nse 
of the deceased, a coconut .shell, a torch in a stand, an axe-handle 
and a cooking-pot. while outside this framework hangs a shoulder- 
basket for the deceased to carry his firewood in.” Another 
enquirer was told that at the foot of a .Jakun grave a five foot ]'Ost 
or soul-ladder is set up. “This post has fourteen notches cut in 
it. seven running up one side, and seven down that opposite. . . . 

I was given to understand that the seven asoending notches 
represent the surviving relatives, while the descending notches 
rcjiresent, or arc for the use of. the dead person’s soul.” It has 
been surmised that the hut is for a grave ghost who may have been 
developed from the idea of the soul lingering for a while f)eside the 
grave, but it seems to have la-en built originally for the temporary 
sojourn of the soul. 

Proto-Malay tribes jdace articles of daily attire in or on the 
grave, a woman’s rings, a man’s cho]>per and blotvpipe and quiver. 
One account ex])lains that these are to serve the deceased on his 
journey to the afterworld in the west. Sometimes the cho])per is of 
wood and the blow])ipe is broken. Wooden weapons to fight spirits 
have been emjjloyed by the midwife at the birth of a Muslim Malay 
and c-arried before boys about to be circumcised. Considering the 
remoteness of these forest graves, the small value of a blowpipe and 
the dread their Malay visitors have of graves, it appears unlikely 
that the aborigines break the gi-ave-gift to prevent theft. More 
jirobably they break it Just as they desert the deceased’s house 
because it is tabu to u.se a dead man’s personal proj)erty. Another 
])Ossible reason is that given by the Klemantans of Borneo and the 
northern Sakai of Perak, namely that the spirit world is a tvorld of 
O]i])0sites where that which is whole looks broken and that which 
is broken looks whole. 
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The food laid by Proto-Malays on a grave is supposed gener- 
ally like the articles of daily attire to he for the use of the dead 
in his or her travel to the after world. This is borne out bv the 
frequent deposit of betel, which one chews night and day, inside 
the grave beside the body. On one Jakun grave food was laid not 
only for the dead woman but also for the ghosts of her rneestors. 
After the death of a Besisi rice is planted which v.-hen harvest has 
come will feed the soul of the deceased. This indicates a belief 
that the spirits of the dead will revisit the glimpses of 1he moon 
long after their arrival in the afterworld and recalls the annual 
feast to the guardian ancestor spirits of a Malay state. 

The immediate reason for abandoning a house where a death 
ha.s occurred is fear of the ghost of the deceased before it has 
departed to the afterworld. But another reason may be a vague 
and comple.v idea of ill-luck attaching to the spot. Anyliow dis- 
like of remaining there outlasts the days of mourning. 

Evans ])]). 176-!). 221-260, 265-7 ; S. & B. ii. ])p. S9-116 ; IMoss 
l)p. 60, 76,' 90-03, 179. 

Black Magic. 

To destroy an enemy there is ]>rescribed in Alalay versions of 
Muslim treatises a world-wide method of sorcery. Tlie Bornean 
pagan makes a wooden image of his enemy, immerses it in a j'ool 
of reddened water symlwlical of blood, transti.xes it with a spear, 
buries it as those who have died by violence are buried and invokes 
the hawk, ominous messenger of the gods, to work his victim’s 
death. An Indian diu.slim takes earth from a grave. knead> an 
image of his enemy a span long, and having read over it the 
hundred and fifth chapter of the Quran strikes pegs into its trunk 
and limbs, uwaps it in cerements and buries it in a cemetery under 
the name of his enemy. A Muslim Malay is advised to make an 
image of wax from an empty honey comb, pierce it with a skewer 
from head to buttocks, shroud it as one shrouds a corjise and read 
over it the prayers for the dead. Sometimes a cabalistic symbol 
is inscribed on the wax. 

The Fagan Tribes of Borneo, Hose & McDougall, A ol. II. pp. 
117-9: Qanoon-e-Tslam, (1. A. Ilerklot (Lindon, 1S32) 
p. 346; Skeat’s Malay Magic p. .571; Alalav AIS. Charm 
Book. 
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Malay Customs and Beliefs as Recorded 
in Malay Literature and Folklore 

liy H. Overbeck. 

PAET III. 

Betrothal and Marriage- 

Of the ceremouies of ix'trothal little meBtion is made in Malay 
literature. The roving princes of the fairy-tales generally marry 
without any previous ceremony of betrothal, and in books of 
history the marriages of royal ])ersonages are mostly arranged by 
amtjassadors sent by one prince to another. On such embassies 
the Hil’iiyat Hang Tuah (I, p. 99) says: 

‘‘The king of Malacca intends to a.sk the king of Inderapura 
for the hand of the daughter of the Bendahara of that country. 
The Bendahara of ilalacca advises: ‘We should send Tun Utama 
and Tun Bijasura. as in asking a princess in marriage one should 
always send senior ofticers so that the matter may wear a weighty 
aspect in the eyes of the other party’.” 

The betel of lietrothal sent hv the bridegroom to the parents 
of the liride is mentioned in the Iliknyat Anggun Che Tiinggal 
(ji. ■Vi). The hero’s great-aunt, [irincess Oondan Genta Sari, 
journeys to Tiku Beiiua, the country of Baja Laksamana, the Band 
of whose daughter she wants to ask for the hero. “Everything 
is done according to tlie custom of great kings when they go to 
U'k a princess in marriage.” Twelve elejdiants carry the princess 
ami her ladies of lionour, and the prime-minister (Orang Kaya 
Boar) accomjianics her. Baja Laksamana orders the palace to 
b(' decorated, and accompanied l>y Ids (pieeii. Princess Lindongan 
Bulan, goes to meet his visitors. Baja Laksamana brings the 
prime-minister into the hall of audience, wldlst his cjueeii invites 
Princess Gondan (ienta Sari into tlie palace. “ The jireseiits and 
tlic betel of lictrotlial are liroiight l»y servants who carry royal betel- 
boxp-; made of gold, sixteen rectangular betel-boxes of Palemliang 
work and sixteen betcl-lioxes made in Banjar” Baja Laksamana 
sits on a carjiet together with the prime-minister, and the servants 
who carry the lietcl-boxes sit down in due order. Baja Laksamana 
(jll'cr- a (juid of bis own betel to the jirime-miiiistcr, who accepts 
It. This cei'enKinv eiideil. Raja Laksamana asks tlie jirime-minis- 
ter : “What has brought our elder sister (Prineess Gondan Genta 
Sari) hither?” The jirime-minister replies: “The royal sister 
of Your Highness has come because she wants to ask a favour of 
Your Highness and your royal consort.” The jirime -minister 
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bows low to the knees of Eaja Laksamana and sits down opposite to 
him. The hall is filled with princes, dignitaries and commoners 
and the queen takes Princess Gondan Geuta Sari and the female 
household to the gallery (rougsari) next to the hall to witness the 
primeminister presenting the betel of betrothal in accordance with 
custom. The prime-minister puts a cloth of yellow silk oyer his 
right ghoulder, pays obeisance and in a set of quatrains asks for 
“ the diamond, which shall he made the top of the crown of Tiku 
Benua and Tiku Periaman.” He presents the betrothal betel and 
“though it is not as it should be,” begs that the gift of the Jevel 
may be granted. Paja Tjaksamana smilingly beckons to the chief 
lady-in-waiting, who jiays obeisance and .sitting dovyn next to the 
prime-minister answers in a simitar set of quatrains granting the 
request with the stipulation that whoeyer breaks faith shall be 
turned into a monkey ! A banquet is seryed to Paja Laksamana. 
the prime-minister and the whole assembly, whilst in the palace 
the queen entertains her female yisitors. 

When later Anggun and his bride meet at the magic laun- 
ching of the ship “Dendang I’anjang,” they confirm their betrothal 
and the condition thereof and exchange arm-rings (]). 46). 

In chapter XXXI\' of the ‘'^ejurali Mehiyu (II, p. 2ol) the 
wedding of the daughter of the Sultan of Johore and the grandson 
of the Sultan of Pahang is arranged by ambassadors, and tie. 
Sultan of Pahang comes to Johore with his grandson. The guests 
are giyen a palace specially erected for them, and “after a few da\s 
the Sultan of Pahang orders the betel of betrothal to be tiikeii oyer 
to the ‘Sultan of Johore.” 

Of a betrothal of children in their earliest days there is an 
instance in the Hiknyat Raja Mu<ht (]>. 2). Sultan Degar Ahun’s 
queen giyes birth to « girl, ITincess Lindongan Bulan, and bis 
brother’s consort to a boy, Paja Bujang Selamat. Sultau I>cgar 
Alam “treats the two children alike, exchanges their swaddling- 
clothes and betroths them.” In the same story (p. 35) Paja 
Muda and his cousin and brother-in-law. Paja Bujang Selamat. 
agree that the children they expect shall be married if they should 
be a hoy and a girl. 

Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir relates (I. p. 122) that he hail 
been engaged for two years when his marriage took place. 

Two forms of marriage are mentioned in Malay literature, 
one abbreyiated. the other with full ceremonies. The first form 
is without any or with yery few festiyities mul is conducted only 
with such ceremonies as are deemed essential to ensure hajipiness 
{mengamhil aeJamat). This form is apjiarently adopted when a 
court is in mourning, but more often no reason is stated, and 
frequently the marriage is celebrated a second time later with full 
festiyities including the ceremonial wedding-night, even if years 
bare passed .sinw the first informal wedding and children iiaye 
l>een born in the meantime. 
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MaLiv ( 'u.'.to.m.s and B2lief5. 

In the Hil-aynf Mttlim Dewa (p. 133) the hero marries the 
daughter of Baja Laksamana. the ruler of Kuala Medan Baik, after 
only seven days and nights of festivities. In the Hikayat 3IaJim 
Ifenuun (j). 101) the hero marries Princess Terns Mata “without 
any festivities and only with the ceremonies necessary to ensure 
ha])])i]iess.” In the ilikaynt 'Anggun Che Tunggal (p. 10;1) 
Xakhoda Bahar is to marry Princess Gondan Gendariali. Her 
father, Baja Laksamana, orders festivities of only three days’ and 
three nights’ duration and on the fourth dav the queen adoims her 
daughter only sufficiently “ to ensure happiness.” The court was 
in mourning for the supposed death of Anggun Che Tunggal. 
In the Hihiyid Raja Muchi (p. 13) Sultan Degar Alam orders his 
})rime-minister to jirepare for the marriage of his daughter with 
Baja Bujang Selamat, “no great festivities, hut to ensure happiness 
only.” The marriage is repeated with full festivities several years 
later, after Baja Muda, who at first objected, has given his consent 
(p. 38). When the hero of the same story marries the fairy- 
princess Bidadari .Segerba, her father does not come down from 
fairy-land to earth, hut sends his kadzi to marry the pair “in 
accordance with the custom of great kings when they marry with- 
out festivities, only to ensure happiness” (j). 30). This marriage 
is repeated with great j)omi) after the daughter who has been born 
in the meantime has been married to Baja Seri Mandul (p. 132). 
At the marriage of 8i Lunchai with the daughter of the king whom 
he had murdered there were no festivities but those to ensure 
hap])iness (Cherita Jenaka (1914) p. 101). 

The marriage witli full festivities generally proceeds on the 
following lines. 

(1) The initial festivities herjaga-jnga (lit. to keep awake 
contil^I(^nslv) . or herkfrja (lit. to be htfsv), are of 3, T, 20, 40 days’ 
or even longer duration. If a marriage has been officially arranged 
between two courts, such fe-itivities are held at both, and if the 
bridegroom has come to the bride’s country and has a special palace 
assigned to him, he has festivities of his own in that palace. 

(2) .Vt the close of these festivities comes the adorning of 
the bridegroom and bride and the procession of the bridegroom, 
generally seven times round the capital. The procession ends at 
the palace, and the bridegroom is led to the hall of audience and 
takes his seat on the throne. 

(3) Then comes the nikiih, or religious wedding-formula, 
'aid by the priest before tlie bridegroom, whilst the bride is not 
(ireseiit. After that the father of the bride leads the bridegroom 
into the ])alace. 

(4) The interior of the ])alace is the place for the sitting 
in ^tate of bridegroom and bride on a dais. The bride sits on the 
left of the bridegroom. 
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(5) Then follows the hersuap-sunpan (lit. the feeding by 
mouthfuls). Eice is brought, and bride and bridegroom eat a few 
mouthfuls out of each other’s hand. After this the V’oung couple 
are led to the hridal bed. 

To the initial festivities all the ])eople of the country, and all 
offioers and rajas of subject countries are invited. Descriptions 
of such festivities have been translated in the ]irefaees to the 
Hikayai Malim Demt, Hihiytif Airnng Suloiig Merah Mudn and 
Hikayat Mnlim Deman edited by Messrs. Winstedt and Sturrock 
in the Malay Literature Series. Everybody has to contiibute to 
the festivities and bring presents. 

We read in the Hikayat Baja Muila (p. 128) how for the 
marriage of Eaja Seri Mandul and Princess Eenek Jintan the 
rajas of subject countries brought their presents; ‘‘some in the 
shape of a dragon, gome in the shape of a lion, some in tlie shape 
of a Walimana (a fabulous bird), some in the shajie of the Borak 
(the fabulous animal that carried Muhammad to heaven), some 
ill the shape of Vishnu’s bird Jentayu, some in the shape of flying 
carriages {rata) some in the shape of royal sedan-chairs 
(u'mpava), some in the form of pavilions with wheels turning 
{halai jentera berpusing) , all filled with sweets and calces.” 
Moreover the rajas lirought biitfaloes and goats, and each raja on 
arrival was received hv the king with music. 

A similar description is given in the Shaer Seri Haniau 
(p. 86 seq.). At the wedding of Princess Salindong Dahma and 
Prince Dewa Etara the rajas and guests bring tlie sireh penolong 
or .%irel\ perscmbalian (lit. “the betel of assistance” or “the betel 
to be offered to the king.” i.e. presents to contribute to the cost 
of festivities). The betel is made up in the form of an Akiisa- 
bird (?) with a Eakshasa on its back, in the form of a throne 
studded with gems, in the form of a royal liarge. in the form of 
a ship with a tree on its bows on which a jieacock spreads its tail, 
in the form of a Walimana-bird. in the form of clouds and eagles, 
in the form of a lioat called the '{leacock flying under the clouds 
and other fantastic shajics. During the initial festivities tlie 
hridegroom, too. sends presents and money towards the cost of tlie 
wedding. 

In the Hikayat Hang Tiiah (II p. ll.j) we read how a king 
of Malacca sailed to Menjapahit to marry the daughter of the 
Batara. He was given a sia^cial palace, and both ]iarties began 
with the festivities. He hade Hang Tuah and Patih Kerma 
M'ijaya prepare jiresents {penumah, Jav., the jiresents of a hride- 
groom to the parents of the bride) for the Batara viz. 7 bnhara 
of gold towards expenses {mas beluiija), .seven changes of clothes, 
seventy beautiful serving-maids, seven jueces of embroidered doth 
and many other articles. The jiresents were carried in procession 
to the Batara, and Patih Kerma Wijaya and Tun Etama said : 
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Sire, these are the ])resents of your royal son (-in-law) for Tour 
Majesty. They are not as they ought to be, and are as it were a 
single flower. Init they are a sign that he is Your Majesty’s 
servant.” The Batara rejdies: “tVe thank our son, the raja of 
ilalacea. hut he sliould not have contributed towards the expenses 
of the marriage, a.s all we have we shall give to him. We have 
not several children but only the raja of Malacca.” Patih Kerma 
Wijaya re])lies; “ Sire, your iservant begs your pardon and favour, 
hut such is the custom of the Malays, and even if he should offer 
the ]iresent of a single flower to Your Majesty, it would be the sign 
that he is the servant of Your Majesty.” 

At the wedding of the grandson of the Sultan of Pahang and 
the daughter of the Sultan of .Tohore the Sultan of Pahang sent 
his contribution towards the expenses of the wedding (ivang 
hi'liinja) together with the betel of betrothal. It is said further 
that <luriug the festivities seven cannon-shots were tired every 
morning hy liotli ]mrties (Sfjanih Mflayu II p. 251). 

The last day of the wedding is frequently described in Malay 
literature. 

In the Ilikai/fit Malim Di’itiau (p. 55 seq.) the marriage of 
the hero and I’rincess Bongsu is celebrated again on their return 
to Kuala Banilar iMuar, the hero’s home. After a month of 
festivities bride and bridegroom are adorned and the bridegroom 
liaviiig lieeii carried round in ■i)rocession ” the king lets his children 
-It (III a throne twelve storeys high. Sixteen officers carry 
umbrellas, and sixteen with yellow silken cloths os’er their 
shoulders carry the insignia of the state and candles. The royal 
kettledrums and the trumpets are sounded in accordance with the 
custom when [irinr-es sit in state by the side of their brides. The 
king sprinkles scented water on the heads of the couple. The 
rice of peace and good understanding in octagonal f(mm is pdaced 
before them and the wives of high dignitaries assist them to eat 
out of eai h other’s hand. Then the young coujile take betel and 
pay olieisaiup to the bridt'groom’s parents. Finally. Si Kambang 
China, the chief female attendant, joining their little fingers, 
(ondmts them into the bridal chamber. 

In the Illkdi/iit lliijn M uihi (]). G8 .sci/. ) the marriage of the 
hero is celebrated with all ceremonies. Festivities of forty days’ 
duration jirecede. and then the Raja Muda wearing the royal 
iii'ignia takes his seat on the throne, where the kadzi conducts 
the formal marriage. After a meal the marriage-procession starts, 
announced by nine cannon-shots. Meantime the bride is adorned, 
and the wivt's of the princes and high dignitaries lead her to a 
golden throne. Dpjiosite the jirincess the female servants take 
their place, and the virgin-daughter.s of the officers of the court 
stand at both sides with yellow silk cloths over their shoulders. 
M hell I’aja 5[uda has been carried in jirocession seven times round 
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the city, the prime-minister comlucts him into the palace, where 
he takes his seat at the right side of the princess on a bridal throne 
twelve storeys high. The «indles of state are lit under sixteen 
umbrellas of state carried by virgins chosen from nmoug the 
female attendants of the court. The wives of the princes and high 
dignitaries bring the bridal rice arranged in octagonal pattern, 
on which a silver tree witli golden leaves and tiowers of jmecious 
stones in eight different colours has l)een jdaced. They assist at 
the confurrcatio and then the bride’s mother sprinkles the heads 
of the young couple with rose-water. (At this moment I’rincess 
Bidadari 8egerl)a. the neglected fairybride of Eaja Muda, in- 
tervenes, transfers lier uul)orn cbild to the bride by giving her her 
own betel-quid, and quenelles all desire in the bridegroom lor 
seven years by giving him seven quids of betel which he must 
chew. ) 

When the young coujile have been led to the nuptial chamber, 
the king gives a lauiquet to all male gue.sts in the audience-hall, 
while the queen entertains the women. 

In the lliknyat Aiu/gttii Che Tunggnl (p. 1.51) when the hero 
marries the daughter of Raja Laksamana the ifti huhirin was one 
thousand boat-shaped bars of tin (sa-ribu jongkong timah). 

If no priest is available, the marriage service can be [)erformed 
by a lay-man. The hero of the lUhtyuf Airmig Suloiig Month 
Mnda (p. 129) is married to (irim-ess Dayang Beri .Tawa by Che 
Emas. the mate of the ship (miutlim), by order of her father. 

In the Hiknyat Anggun Che Tttnggnl (p. 134) the hero and 
his trusty ]iage enter the palace of princess Kacha Bertuang, and 
the hero falls in love with the ]irincess. whilst his ])age makes love 
to the princess’s maid. The hero reads the marriage service tor 
his ]iage and the maid. And the jiage reads the marriage service 
for the hero and the princess. In the ('heriin Jemikn it is related 
how I’a’ I’andir is married by Raja Shah Malim in the middle of 
the night and in the dark to the daughter of the Raja, Pa’ Pandir 
having (iretended to be a king of spirits (ntjn nnimbnng) . 

It seems to have been customary for bride and groom not to 
eat more than three mouthfuls of the bridal rice as may be inferred 
from an anecdote given in the Sejunth Mebtyu (II ]u IGG). Hang 
Hussain Jong, one of the four intimate friends of Sultan Mahmud 
Shah, was marrying the daughter of Hang I'soj). M hen bride and 
irroom had eaten three mouthfuls each, the attendants wanted to 
take away the rice, but the l)riilegroom grasjied the dwh and cried: 
'■ Don’t take it away so quickly. I still want to eat. es I ha.ve 
s])ent so much money.” He then (niislu*s half the dish, exciting 
laughter in the spectators. 

In the Ilihiyiit Miilim Deini (j). 112) on the morning follow- 
ing his marriage with Princess Andam Dewi the hero rises, leads 
his wife to the bathing-jdace, and after the bath they return and 
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sit down on a throne and breakfast in the presence of all the 
female attendants of the court. The young couple then leave the 
bridal chamber and go to pay obeisance to the bride’s mother. On 
the morning after his marriage with Princess Kacha Bertuang^ 
Anggun Che Tunggal (j). 142 ) takes his bride to the bath in the 
royal park. After the bath they dress again in their marriage- 
clothes and again sit side by side on the bridal throne, where they 
take a meal. Anggun and his bride then approach with ceremonial 
steps liaja Pertogal and Baja Siauggerai and their queens, and. 
The right knee standing up (Trrdiri lutut yang l-annn 

The left knee bent under the I)ody Teiiiinpoh lutui yang I'iri 
Performs the salute called “lela Seinbnh heniama “Lela si’mbah”' 
sembah” 

AVith head laid down in tlie la|>. llii di-bantarl-an I’a-atas ribaan) 
Their majesties with Joy receive the homage paid to them, and the 
four of them give to tlie couple (“as a cushion during the saluta- 
tion (htppl- sPinbab) four thousand pieces of gold.” 

The ceremonial bathing of the couple a few days after the 
marriage is mentioned in the i^rjarnh Melayu (I ]>. 23) when 
Slang Si Purba marries tlie daughter of Demang Lebar Daun, the 
ruler of Palembang. Demang Lebar Daun ordered a bathing- 
pavilion {pancba persnda) to be erected, seven storeys iiigh, with 
a live-pointed roof. After festivities lasting forty days and nights 
“the iiathing-water was carried in ])rocession (to the pavilion) 
witli the full tiand playing, and Sang Si Purina and his con.sort 
were carried in jirocession seven times round the ])avilion and then 
bathed inside it.” 

The Hihiyat Hang T mb (II p. l.">9) describing the marriage 
of the king of Malacca and the daughter of the Batara of 
Menja]iahit gives a lengthy account of the ceremonial bath. Patih 
(iajah Mada, the prime-minister, built a pavilion seventeen storeys 
high and decorated it with many umbrellas and Jewels: at the 
four corners he ])ut four dragons from who.se mouths flowed the 
water for the lustration. On one of the .storeys of the pavilion 
are princelings carrying the Jewelled betelbox and the watercan 
of the princess. On another .storey are the children of chiefs and 
virgins guarding the Jewels of the ]>rincess. On another storey 
are the sons of ]irinces. carrying swords in golden scabbards. On 
another storey are the children of nobles and ministers carrying 
changes of clothing, and on another storey are the children of the 
otiicers of the court and .<tate ])laying all sorts of games, together 
with the royal band. The raja of Malacca and Padin Mas Ayu 
are .seated on a throne and carried in procession three times round 
the ])avilion. They enter the pavilion and are given cosmetics 
for the ceremonial bath by old members of the royal family ; the 
full band jdays and ])rinces scatter ])recious stones and pearls 
while rose-water pours through the mouth of the dragons. While 
the couj)le bathe, the other princes e.xhibit all sorts of magic 
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tricks or feats of arms. After the bath the couple are carried 
in procession three times round the pavilion and back to the 
palac-e. 

Mention of the pancha persadn, the royal bathing-pavilion, 
is also made in the Sliaer Kin Tambuhan (p. 68) and the Shncr 
K^eri Banian (p. 89). 

The ceremonies described above refer only to the marriage of 
a ]»rince or king to one of his legal consorts, of whom apparently he 
may have four. (The hero of the Ilil-ayat Mnlim Dewa however 
has five!). Their titles according to the Shaer Kin T<(mbuhan 
are Permaisuri, Paduka Mahadewi, Mahatur and Paduka taku. 
Ivlinkert (under Inngi) eays that a Javanese prince a[)parently 
had five consorts of whom oidy the Permaisuri had to be of royal 
blood : he adds Mahalangi to the other four. 

Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir (II p. 3‘0'2) mentions marriage 
to a wea])on, the form by which a Hindu girl is married to a 
])rince or to a god (JEASSB. Xo. 79 and Winstedt’s Shaman 
Saiva and Sufi p. 141) : — 

“ There is a disgraceful custom })ractised by some Malay 
rajas, which is not a custom of Muslim ])eoj)les or of any other 
])eo])le in the world, but a custom inspired by the devil and lust. 
kVhen a raja takes a girl of the ])eople to make her a concubine, 
quite against her own will and that of her })arents, they have 
recourse to menaces and have her brought to their houses. They 
call in a khatib or lebai who is stupid unacquainted with Muslim 
law and covetous of fees, and order him to marry the girl to their 
kerix, this weapon taking the ])lace of its owner. A maji carries 
the keris on a crossbelt over his shoulder and holds a jug full of 
water and a tray with betel, while by that khatib, that inhabitant 
of the hell, the girl is married to the keris out of fear of the raja.” 

The wedding ceremonies of lesser ])eople are seldom (iescribed. 
The following ]iassage from chaj>ter XXVI of the Sejanih Midnyu 
is interesting: — 

Seri Dewa Eaja wants to marry the daiightct of Kadli 
Menawar. Wlien an auspicious moment has come, he starts in 
])rocession on a royal clejthant called Relidamani. Tun A’lidul 
Karim, a son of Kadli Menawar, sits on its head. Tun Zainu’l 
Abidin shares the saddle with the bridegroom, and Seri Udani 
sits on its hindquarters. Kadli Menawar awaited them with 
crackers and petards. He had shut the gate of the fence and had 
said, “ If Seri Dewa Eaja sucieeds in entering my compour.d. 
I’ll let him marrv mv daughter: if ihe does not succeed, J won’t.” 
The ele])hant arrived outside the gate. Kadli Menawar gives 
orders to fire the craikers and jictards, and there is a great shouting 
of jieople, mi.ved with tlie din of music. Belidamani is frighteiietl. 
and all efforts of Tun Abdul Karim to steady him are vain. Mhen 
Seri Dewa Eaja sees this, he says to Tun Abdul Karim: “Brother, 
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brother, come here to the middle seat and let me sit on the head 
of the elephant.” Tun Abdul Karim retired to the saddle, and 
Seri Dewa Baja took his seat on the elephant’s head. He made 
Belidamaiii turn and drove him against the gate. Belidamani 
pays no attention to the din. The gate is opened, and the party 
enters. The ele])hant is brought close to the haU of Kadli 
Menawar : Seri Dewa Baja jumps down and is married in the 
presence of Sultan Mahmud Shah. 

The roving ])rince of a Malay fairy-tale marries here and 
there on his wanderings, but leaves his consorts and does not take 
them with him. only visiting them afterwards from time to time 
in their resjiective countries. In chapter XXI of the Si’jarah 
Mclnyu we are told how a raja of Champa came to Menjapahit 
and married the daughter of the Batara. MTien he wanted to 
return, the Batara said : “ \’ery well, l)ut I cannot allow my child 
to be taken away.” The Baja of Champa therefore sailed home 
without his consort. 

In the Ilihnjdt lluny Tunh the raja of Malacca marries the 
daughter of the Batara of Menja[>ahit, and it is made quite clear 
that the Batara and his wily prime-minister do all they can to 
jjrevent the raja of Malacca from returning with his bride to his 
country over the sea. The raja succeeds in bringing his bride 
away only owing to the courageous l>ehaviour of Hang Tuali. 

Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir in his autobiography (II p. S'OO) 
com])lain.s that he never felt comfortable in .Singa]>ore, as he was 
unable to induce his wife follow him. He inveighs against the 
custom that the jieo])le of Malacca consider it debasing to take 
away a woman of good family from the town. It was called 
nii'hnujknh Jautun (lit. to stej) over the sea) according to Kliukert 
a proverbial saying for taking a risky step. 
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Some Malayan Birds and Insects. 

By A. W. Hamilton. 

Merebah Jambul The red-whiskered bulbul (Oiocompsa emeria) 
a very ]>oj)idar cage bird in Penang on account 
of its song. It is also found wild in places ad- 
jacent to I’enang, having pos.sibly established 
it.self from individuals escaped from captivity. 

Burong Udang The red.-hank (Tohinus iolnnus eurliimis) a 
common migrajit on the mudflats of the Kedah 
coast and usually found in small flocks inter- 
mixed with whimbrel and other waders. 

Burong Upeh The ashy stenk { P.<eu(lot(iniahis cinereus) 
f(jund on the set coast.s. 

Paha Kelati The small diongo (CliapHa tiialiiyenKis) a 

black )>lmnagcd bird of the size of a starling 
with crossed tail feathers from the appearance 
of which it derixes its Malay name. “The 
curving arm of betel-nut scissors.” 

<jembala Kerbau The white eyed mynah {Aplliiospar fu-<fcus) 
a verv' common bird in Kedah where it is fond 
of associating with butfaloe,- in order to feed 
on the ticks on their hides hence the Matty 
name “ bulfalo bird.” This mynah is very 
noticeable in flight on account of the wliite 
circular jiatchc- under its wings. 

Kelemayar luminon- centipede- {(ri'opltihtts) a small 

harnde." phos|)horescent centi])ede one to two 
inches long and reddish in t-olour. 

Kumbang Hijau A green chafer beetle (Anomahi cuprcipcs) a 
idain ix-etle green above and bronze coloured 
ticlow about the size of a linger joint and with 
a digh't ridge down the centre of the back, it 
i' a favourite amu'cment of Malay children 
to tie this beetle to a hair by a back leg and 
-iisjiend it ndicn it spins like a top for some 
( ()n>idcrable time. 

Chengkiak A termite ( Jhic/'o/erc/es (jllnis). The 

Mildier.' of thi,- -[tecies arc Itlack and armed 
with formidable mandibles which they use on 
the 'lightest provocation. They frequently 
forage at night and are a source of annoyance 
to any bareftMited wayfarers who should hap- 
]icn to cro-.' their jiath. :K' their bite is sharp 
and once haxing bitten they refuse to h-t go 
their hold when pulled, even at the expense of 
head and body ]iarting company. 
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Kelulut The damar bee {Melipona) a minute bee which 

forms small protruding’ funnels of a thin waxy 
material leading to its nest which is very often 
formed in the hollows at the junction of house 
beams. They form a s}>ecie.s of wax called 
damar kelulut which at one time was much 
sought after for use in assaying gold. 

Qonggok (Johore) A millipede (Chilogtiaflia) a reddish broum 
or Sepah Bulan millipede which i.s very common in gardens 
(Kedah) ami rolls itself into a iiat coil when touched. 

A large variety is found in the forests and 
called Sepah Bulan I’imiba. The ashes of this 
millipede ulien burnt are used jn certain 
ilalay poi'^ons. 

Angkut Angkut The mason wa.sp (Einnenes gmcUis) a com- 
mon mud wasp in houses where it builds its 
adobf* ne.st on walls and other articles. 
Having deposited its ova in the nest the parent 
wasp then [)roceeds to lay in a stock of cater- 
pillars and spider^ .-^tung into a state of tor- 
pidity for lier young to feed on when hatched, 
and having plastered up tlie entrance leaves her 
infant weliiirre centre severely alone. The 
mason wasp itsedf is yellmv and black in colour 
with a very attenuated waist ending in a dis- 
tinct blob at its e.xtremity. 

Lipan Bara A large Hery red centipede {Scolopcnclra sp.) 

'aid l)c Malays to have an extremely painful 
sting. The Malay name is due either to the 
smarting effects of its sting being like ‘‘ bara 
i.(\ li\e coals, or more jirobably to the hery 
glow of its skin. 


Some Malay Words. 

jyjl A. W. FIamii.tox. 

The present collection of word.' i' in continuation of the 
'imilar list pnhli'hed in the October 1023 number (Volume 1) 
ot this Journal and fjii jireeisely the same lines, that is to say it 
contains a few new words hut in the main eonsiAs of amplifications 
or modifications and corrcs-tioii' of meanings already given to 
certain Malay word' in Milkin.'On’s Malay English Dictionary. 
(\i. stanch for \\ ilkin.'on, 't in. for Winstedt). 
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Jatoh-kan ayer To f-aiise a person to lose face. To shame a 
muka orang. person in public. 

Andar or Mati Labour in vain, wasted energy; no result for 
andar. ones labour or trouble. Bnleh rnidar = to retuin 

‘ as from a ILsbing expedition without any catch : 

■hingan-lnh litn mati andar = don’t let us have 
no results to shew for our pains. 

Ta’achi. That won't do, that’s not allowed, that’s not in 

tile game, that’s jiot a fair move etc. (\Y. The 
bet is off). 

Achap. Awasli, up to the brim, uji to the hilt. Bila 

in/er pamng pniaii if a achap = When the tide is 
in, the i.sland is awa.sh. Kena tikarn achap = To 
get stabbed up to the hilt, ^atu hari aku beri 
aihap nnika cngkau = One of these days I will 
])iish your face in. (W. deeply immersed in 
anything). 

Asai (or Kasai). A wood weevil very de.strnctive to furniture 
wliich creates fine granular du.st habok kasai or 
simply asai (\V. a fruit weevil). 

Anggar. To reckon (W. ). Ayer anggar Ini at barn pa- 

sang empang = When you reckon the water is 
about up to your knees then ])lace the net in 
jiosition Minnm lebeh driripada anggaran = To 
take an over dose or a droj) too much. 

Anggal, Lightly laden (W.). Masa yang anggal bagi 

kanti = Y'hcn 1 liave a little .spare time and am 
not overburdened with work etc. 

Angin-angin. A liamboo contrivance on the principle of a 
windmill witli fluted enils which is placed on 
tree> and turned by the breeze emitting a melo- 
diou." moaning sound of varying intensity. 

Mengapi (from 

api). To incite, make mischief. 

Amaran. warning, c.iution. Beri ainaran = To let off 

with a caution, to caution. 

Bagai. Tiada sa-bagai-nya = unicpie. 

Belubor. 1’ib‘d up. iXa^i belabor dalam pinggnn = a plate 

heaped up with rice. 

Batu anting. .\n epithet apjdied to the man ueare-^t the bows 
who hing.' out over a 'ailing kotek’s >ide to 
trim the boat: he act' a' a lookout. 

Bakar bata. A brick kiln : a brick field. 

Batii kisaran. A mill 'tone: a cpiern. 

Badai. An ornanu-ntal cloth covered Indong saji. 
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Basoh lantai. 
Basi. 

Baka. 

Barang andal. 


Bakal guru-guru. 

Bulang-baling(or 
Fusing angin). 

Balo'i. 

Tikam ta’ber- 
balas. 

Membaung. 

Sapembawa kaki. 

Bawang. 

Bahang. 

Anak orang baik- 
baik. 

Basi. 

Bayu. 

Belenggu. 

Betulkan. 

Simpul beng- 
karong or sim- 
pul biawak. 

Bungkus. 


A feast generallv held 40 days after child birth. 

Eotten, no good, as a hand at cards etc., (slang) 
from hii^i stale, musty. 

Breed, stock. A yam yang bail- bal'a-nya = a 
fo’ol of good stock. 

Good and reliable articles. Barang giidang ba- 
rang andal = articles from a European store are 
good and reliable. Orang yang andal = a trusty 
man, a good lighting man (liandal). 

Euture teacliers, embryo teachers; from bahti 
intended for. 

A weather-cock. 

Stagnant. .1 yrr bahii = .stagnant water ; padang 
yang leba--< Ix'rbalrk baldi = a once cleared field 
reverting to a state f>f stagnation. 

To stab once only, a saying often used to a 
]/et'On wlio only takes one helping of rice at a 
meal. 

Having a concave surface. Lul'fi membaung = 
a cup-shaped wound like an open ulcer. 

To follow one’s feet i.e. to go at random. 

A bulb of a plant. 

Ettluenee, glow. Bahang ayer baiiu = the cold 
drauglit wliicli come> off ice. KOia bahang 
orang sal-it = to be affected by tlie efllueiiee of a 
sick person. 

( )f gentle birth, the child of gentlefolk. 

.1/ engambil ha-ii hajam = to allow for the current 
in crossing by heading upstream. 

A term of address used towards middle-aged 
.la'anese women {Emboli bayu). 

7 erlelinggu hall mainc<ia = Men’? heart.s were 
enthralled. 

To correct, a.s paper.' etc. 


( Tamp. 

To make off with (dang). Berjumpa perem- 
paan dl-hunglais-nya = he no sooner meets a 
woman but he bags her. 
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Bingal. Obtuse (tehik, fenghurin, sltandi). Bnat 

Ijingal = to pretend not to hear. Kolek bingal = 
a slow lumbering kolek. 

Begar. Hard, ijitraetable. stubborn. Sania begar dua- 

dua-ntjn = equally stubborn: anak dura begar = a. 
rough crude girl: begar buaian-nya = rough and 
ready work. 

Belibis. A shoulder .stra[) or tongue of a shoe. 

Bena. A tidal wave. Benn biinyi orang nienangis = a 

terrilic noise of weeping. 

Bentor. A small traj) for catching crabs, Ben tor clta- 

eliak ~ A small e.vpanse of wide-meshed net on a 
hoop frame two tV<‘t in diameter with a light 
wand some five feet long passing through the 
centre where the liait i.s attached ; the wand is 
'tuck in the mud of a river so that tlie toi> 
|)ortion is visible and the hooii drawn up so as to 
leave the net in the form of a cone. When 
the crab crawls on to the net and nibbles tlie 
bait. tht‘ wand oscillates and the tisherman 
come.s (piietly along in his canoe and pulls u]> 
the stake with the crab entangled in the net. 
Benior chainpak is a similar contrivance with a 
closing half hoop for deej) water and a line 
instead of a stake. It is closed with a jerk of 
the line when the crab is felt to be nibbling. 

Bansum bakau. The pointed rootlets of mangrove trees found 
sticking up in the mud. 

Boroskan. To waste. 

Alain bunga ke- 

pala. To play at beads and tails. 

Bongok. Heavy of build, 'quat. Mnka bongok = A heavy 

face: terbongok dndok = Sitting in a heap. 

Buak. To well up. Berbnak ayer di-luan yeraliu = The^ 

water foamed up at the stem. 

Bukit-bakau. frequentative of bukit — a hill. 

Alembolot nam- He a[);)eared to l>e in great burry. From bolof 

pak-nya. to wra]) up hastily. 

Bolot. To get away with another’s belonging'. Habis 

di bolot .s:emn<i keiintongan ifu = .\!1 the gains 
were swallowed by him. 

Kebulor. Sabaya tukebulor = T don’t want it. (From 

kebiilor ^ hunger) = sahayii ta'ingin. 

Bunoh tali. To tie up a .string or rope. 
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Bechoh 
Jarum biku. 

Bela. 

Cholek. 

Chebet. 

Chekah. 

Cheionet. 

Champong. 

Chanting. 

Chantum. 

Chanchang. 

Chendera mata. 
Chucha rimau. 

Chuar. 

Chongak- 

changip. 

Chopong. 

Chopol (Chupul 
\V). 

Cholang-chaling, 


Some Malay Words. 

Bechoh niiiliit = confused noise of many voices. 

A pin. 

Atonement by blood. Mali fit'berhela = To die 
unavenged; liifitiit held = To demand damages 
for inyury caused. 

To draw a i-ard from the table with a finger. 
('hole],- ilditn chel'i = To draw a card at chekl. 
Chech olel- = rojak-, a jmngent salad. 

To scoop up en pa.ssaut; chebet baica masoh = to 
pick up and bring in. Chebet ayer mdikit ~ to 
bring a little water en passant. 

To force open by outward.s ])ressure a.s fruit : 
To cock a gnu etc. Kuda-kuda senapang di- 
chekah. 

Tlic j)rojecting tip of anything as a lip etc. 
(Vide choiief or jonet). 

Broken clean off, broken in two : .snapped a- 
sunder as a board, tree, man’.? leg or a fishing- 
line. 

Ch/'tiCiig-chditting, chantis-chnoHs = scrawled 
and scribbled all over. 

( '(jining togetluT. used of the edges of a wound. 

Sti( king up, rising to a point. Bambut-nya 
chdiichdiig = with hair sticking up. Ornng pun 
herchdnchdng-didiu'hany d\-bclnkang = The 
[)eoplc were standing uj) behind. 

\ reminiscence: a souvenir. 

spell to protect one from tiger? l)y neutralis- 
ing their jtowers. 

To ])rojcct. to .stick out: frrrhiinr Iiitut = with 
knee sticking up of a man lying down : di-chunr 
I'd-hutu kd-hilir = he pushed it out in all direc- 
tions. Menjuar =- sticking out. 

Moving up and down as the head: opening and 
closing of a .-tdrong. Chuba (hougnk, bSrkira 
dcngaii chongnk - to put one’s liead on one side 
and think; to do mental calculations. 

cup made of honi or bamboo. 

Too short or trx) small. Kosut ihopol = shoes 
that are too 'inall. Kadnfnngnn mam ter- 
chopoJ = to come when time is limited. 

. In (onf u.sion. Jlcrdnyong rho]iiii(/-chnling = 
To row out of time. Herchnknp chohing-chal- 
ing = to be at si.ves and se\ens. 
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Cha’ok. 

Terchadok. 

Changok. 

Changkong. 

Chengkek. 

Chonggang- 

chonggek. 

Chengam. 

Chap. 

Didek. 

Berdamai. 

Debing. 

Menderus. 

Deraiti. 


Berdegar. 

Gedegah- 

gedegoh. 

Degup. 

Dendeng. 

Doyak. 

Dedis. 

Enjut. 

Enjal. 

Jalan berenchut. 
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A dimple. 

Sitting lip as a snake ready to bite. 

Arr-hed : curving; the proud curve of a hawk’s- 
neck when perched on a bough. Terchangok 
hahmn-tiya = Having a curved stern, of a kolek. 

To sit down on one’s haunohes as a man or dog. 
Anjinij iliulok uienchangkong. 

Thin in the centre, as a lady's wai^t etc. {dieng- 
kekW). 

Bobbing up and down = chonggang-changgit. 

To .^eize with a snap as a crocodile Itrngkam ). 

To lap as milk: Kuching hahnni snknli chap 
sitSH (li tinggiil-kun = The cat took one lap of 
milk and left it.. 

My chick, fosterchild. Ini-hih (Jidek akii = 
This is my little fondling or production. 

C'l'dalt hrrdainni or sudaii bcrhiiik = consum- 
mated, of a marriage. 

The sound of a blow on the person: herdi’huig 
hvnyi-nna. 

A violent approaching roar as of thunder or a 
person charging into a room. 

To growl. An jing herdh'am di-hairah nimah = 
The dog was growling under the house. Sa~ 
hngiii knehing nnndernin iknn = Like a cat 
growling over lish. Jluinak herdennn = The 
noise of a falling house. 

To slam as a <loor. Bunyi gintu herdegar. 

To thud; a thumping noise made by a walking 
.stick etc. 

To gulp down: iknn mukun degup. 

I’o hold up anv thin material .'Ueh as cloth to 
the light so as to examine it. 

.An octopus. 

To cut in hue .'-lices {didis = to hash A^ ). 

To jerk. Jin jut julu = To give a jerk forward 
to a casting net. Enjut-enjut papan = To sit 
jerking up and down on a piece of plank. 

To force down a.s food dowui a child’s throat. 

To shufHe along slowly as a man with a bad 
leg. 

tic Eoriety. 
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Enggan. 

Empang. 

tjaniam. 

<jalak. 

<Joda. 

<julai. 


<jaharap. 

Oewang. 

Oebeng, mcng- 
gebeng, ber- 
genchok. 

Oerobok. 

Oelap-katup. 
Oerak hati. 
Hai-hiii. 

Jauh hati. 
Busok hati. 
Kechil hati. 


Limit: Boundary: Up to: Unggaii mana tanali 
Itiini = Hon’ far dons your laud go, where is the 
boundary of your land. 

A deep jiet l>egged down to the bottom and 
iKsually snj)j)orted on poles for the purpose of 
eonpdetcly damming rivers or bays which are 
almost dry at low tide, it is drawn up at full 
tide and cat(hes the fish on the ebb. 

Flurried: Tdufjun jadi tjanicnn = flurried, all of 
a dither. 

iMenaeing: Bampant : Fierce: Devouring: Pen- 
iluiri M'diing gnhik = Thieves are rampant: Api 
pun nirnggiihd- puda i/iaxd ifii = The fire became 
fiercer than ever at that moment: (hilah men- 
janiu or/ing = .\lway.s entertaining i.e. fierce at 
entertaining. 

To torment: To rack. Sentiasu di goda ulcli 
dannin = Frequently racked by fever. 

To make it hot for a person : To settle a person’s 
bash : Pnglmi ini Ifinak .•snnyat aku gulai-hin 
saknrnng = You are just a little bit too rich I’ll 
curry you in a moment (said to badly behaved 
(luklren etc. in scolding). 

.Vmlier. 

Hother of pearl obtained from the niput geivang 
and often made into Inittons etc. 

To danct> in the attitinlinising manner com- 
mon to Halay.'. 


.V che.'t or ( uiiboard for crockery, provisions 
etc.; a meat -afe (vide kerobok). 

Bitch dark. 

A ]iresentin!cnt. 

Woe i- me! Orniig di-dtdam hni-hui = people in 
a -tate of tribulation. 

'fo feel .-lighted ; to feel liurt. 

Ill natnred. 

To feel very -mall ; to be at loggerhead-. Kh'h il 
ui-ni-tnju li/ili or kurhuf m.su-niju hati = I felt 
e.vtreincly hurt and .-mall. Oning hrrdua 
hfnidck Hu Iji'iki'chil hati .':itlu dpiigan liiii = 
The two brother- are at loggerheads with one 
.mother. 
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Some Malay Words. 


Membawa hati. 


Sakit hati. 
Kueh hasidah. 
Bau hangit. 
Hapak. 

Mala. 


Orang halus. 
Hambat. 

Berhanyut. 

Hantar. 

Hang. 

Habok kayu. 

Berabok: chakap 
berabok. 

Hempok. 

Injak or hinjak. 


Injap. 

Berinjap al.so 
menguniap 

(Kedah). 

Indok. 

Igal muka. 
Ilu. 

Menjerembeh. 


Jijik. 


To betake oneself away on account of .some 
slight or great loss or sorrow and not to return, 
to the old surroundings. 

A grudge. 

A sweet -meat like Jodol Maskaf. 

An acrid stench as of sweat, ketkik liangit. 

A mu.sty smell as of clothe;- which have not 
been aired for some time. 

Direction. MerUnii di-hahi kiipiidii kota = The 
guns were trained on the fort. Terliula ,kapndii. 
pcluru = K.xposed to the hulh'ts. Buinali ter- 
hala ■■icingiit = A very exposed house. 

Impalpable fairy folk; a departed sjiirit. 

ILinihot Juili = to win people’s hearts: pinidai 
hd.mbfit hati = winsome. 

To play and sing at ea.sc for amusement. 

Hantar inari = send here. 

Temporary stands ]mt up for the spectators at 
a hull tight (Kedah). 

Saw dust. 

To quarrel; heated argument, (i.c. to make 
the dust tly from hid'Ok). 

To throw down on. Itu sennia di-h?mpok ata‘( 
kepala aka = It was all thrown on to my head. 

To tread on: to trample on: (a variant of 
hiaijak). Ta’ pf'rnah saga hinjak ka-rumah 
itu = I have never stepped inside that house: 
Kepala kali di-eniak oleh kuda = The coolies 
head was trampled on by the horse. 

The name of a crab pot with inturning spikes. 

To turn inwards with a contracting muscular 
movement as anemone'. 

A ba'e or home in jdaying certain games. 

To brazen out; to endure pain stoically. 

A small rece|)tacle for sirch leaves. 

Slipshod, carele.ssly dres.sed: (from reinbeh). 
tjrana Ina men jerentbeh = A slovenly old 
woman. 

Dirty, nasty. A word usually used towards 
children when admonishing them not to touch 
some na.sty object. 


1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Ikan Jukut. 

Jarang. 

Jerahap. 

Jerongkong. 

Jerangkong. 

Terjerembat. 

Karong. 

Kilas. 

Kandul. 

Kennyit. 

Mata kau. 
Kotes (Kotis 


Kulai-balai. 

Kangkang- 

koyak. 

Kitai. 

Kirakan. 

Kirikan. 

Kepak. 


Some ifalay Words. 

All kinds of fish to eat — a frequentative of 
ikan : ikan jukut lauk petok. 

Loo>e of texture in cloth: kain jarang. 

To fall down fiat on one’s face as a person or a 
house. 

On all fours as an animal. Menerongkong = 
to bend over, to stoop down. 

Stumbling along ; falling and rising. Hence 
hantu jerangkong. 

To have a slight fall on one side. Tiada jatoh 
pun terjeremhaf = Though he did not get a 
fall he got a good shaking (a proverbial ex- 
pression ) . 

Mingknrong to sew a mrong vertically (from 
karong sack). 

A rattan thong for the feet used when climbing 
a coconut tree. 

A pocket; a bulge in a piece of cloth, netting 
etc : the pocket for the fish at the end of a pukaf. 
Baja data in berkandul = a ladies vest with 
bulge-: for the breasts. 

To wink; to blink the eye-lids; to raise the eye- 
brows. Kennyit befina = To wink at a woman. 
}fnta ferkennyit-kennyit = Blinking eyelids. 

A chancre. 

W), To take a j)inch at a time; (inengotes). Pe- 
ngotex = A person who abstracts a little at a 
time from another’s belongings,’ a pilferer. 
Kole.x kueh sikit-.'iikht = To take a little helping 
of a cake. 

Swinging about suspended by very little. A 
frequentative of kului. 


Straddle-legged. 

To move tremulously as the hands of a nen-ous 
man or the antennae of a crayfish. 

To arrange about. Engkau kiru-kan kuli = 
you will arrange for coolies. 

To j>as< a j)erson anything (a polite form of 
'peech trom Kiri, left ; the right hand being the 
pro]>er hand to pass anything with). 

To break off by bending as a twig etc. Kolek 
tn-kepak -kepak = Of a boat ^^winging idly back- 
wards and forwards. 
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Kekok. Awkward, .strange, ill at ease. Dudol- kel'oh = 

To sit ill an awkward manner. Kekok ras'i-nyn 
bajii ini = Tliis i< a very strange fitting — awk- 
ward coat. Tiiriin sabehih knnan kekok = It 
feels strange getting down on the right hand 
side. 

Keresai. ( 'risp as dry rice, bread, hair etc. 

Kerepek. Thin .slices of ta[iioca-root or bananas dried 

and then fried in sugar. 

Kekut. To curl Uj) : to shrivel iij) (vide kerekuf). 

j\/erekiil: itiengh'ei uf = Curled and twisted as 
a man in convul.'ions. 

Kepurun. A sweet meat. 

Keronchong. Anklets of tiny bells used in certain dances. 

Keletok. The .sound of repeated hammer-like blows; to 

tap (frequentative of kefok). Keletok-kelHak 
oiriny hcrchongkok = The tap tap tap of the 
seeds when people are jilaying chongkak. 

Keledek rebus. A simpleton. 

Kelesa. Lazy: an idle careless worker (\V. careless and 

slovenly of work). 

Kenching kuda. Smelling salts (ammonia). 

Kinchah. To curse at. revile: aUo = hasoh i.e. to give a. 

jierson a washing down : ‘ dressing down ' is ;i 
.somewhat similar equivalent in English. 

Kayu-kayan. Wood: trees (a frequentative of kayii). 

Karut keliling 

mulut. t\'rinkled all round the mouth. 

Kenching nanah. Gonorrhoea. 

Kapai. I\'aving or flapping about ainde.'-sly and help- 

lessly. Terkcpoi-knpai tangaii-nyo = His hand 
was waggling about helplessly. 

Kebas. To du.«t with a cloth. 

Ketap. To grip firmly liy comj)ressing. Teinbok 

niengeftip p(tkti = .V wall gripping a nail. 

Ketok metek. Odds and ends. 

Ketok-ketok. A .swt'etmeat of nui'-hed keJadi and gi/h Melaka. 

Kechut muka. To shrink with fright. 

Kechepong- 

kechepang. The sound of splashing in ^yater. 

Kedap. Close meshed of fishing net etc. : The opposite 

of serang. 

192o] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Keretik. 

Keresak. 


Fusing luan. 


Lawas. 
Mela was. 


Lawan. 

Lebir. 


Lebar-lebu. 

Langgan; or 
Berlanggan. 
Lap. 

Lepir. 

Lop-lap. 


Lemah. 

Lepas. 

Lepak. 


Lateh. 


Lajak. 


To creak slightly. 

To crackle as leaves. Pal-aian k-h-esal--l-eresok = 
A rustling dress. Keresek = Rustle. Kain ini 
iiienggerffsek hunyi-nya = The rustling of a piece 
of stitf cloth. . 

To alter a ship’s course; to change direction. 
Kajtal In'huleh hnira luan = A ship that will not 
answer her helm. Mengninbil lunn ka-lain = 
To go otf in a different direction. 

Ea.sy of a motion. Ka-sungai lawas = To have 
ea^y motions (stool). 

Fokok melairas = A barren fruitless tree. Ke- 
lapn m Ha was = An empty coconut tree with no 
mils. 

An accessory, counter-part ; any thing that goes 
with something else. Teh lawan-nya susii = 
Milk goes with tea. 

To hang down limply at the edge, droop. Topi 
iiiHchir = A <lrooping hat. Bihir aiHiggelehir = 
A drooiting lip. Tawar melebir = Absolutely 
tasteless. 

To thump. Lehar-lebii luiti pend = My heart 
was ill my mouth; violently e.xcited. 

To deal with a shop; to subscrilie to a jiaper. 
(W. Langgani). Langganan = A subscriber. 
To mop up moi.sture : To clean with a damp rag. 
Carelsss: Not watching (vide lepa). 

'to jila-h. Lop-lap hnnyi berjalan di-lumpor = 
To pla.sh about in mud. Dia inasok lop ka- 
ilalaia nnnah = lie plunijied into the house. 

Slack of tide, as opjiosed to haras tHajang a 
strong current. 

Open, unbounded. Lautan lepas = The open 
-ea. Ilatan lepas = The bounclless forest. 

To fall with a thud. Lepok-lepak = To drop 
continuously of fruit. Aku lepak-kan budak 
dll sakarung = I shall give that boy such a 
smack in a moment. 

To e.xercise. jiractise regularly. Lalelian pH 
pnangan = AVarlike exercises, manoeuvres. 
F Hat eh = a cadet. 

^Momentum, way on a moving body. Ter- 
lajak laasok ka-dalam parit = His momentum 
took him into the ditch. 
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Lazim. Customary, usual. Sudali l-elaziman = It is 

usual. 

Sooner or later. TMmhat laitn hertemu juga = 
We shall meet again sooner or later. 

Flaccid, fallen flat. Melepek perut = A flat 
empty stomach. MelepeTc herjalan l-al'i = Tired 
and drooping after a walk. Ihimali melepek 
hi-bnmi = The house had fallen flat down. Si 
AH sudah Vtuut melepek di-nimah Che Mat = 
Ali has been living on Che Mat for sometime. 

To well up. .gush, spout up of blood, smoke etc. 

A piece (of cloth, paper etc.) Lemiaran kedua 
= The second sheet of a newspaper etc. Surat 
gang di-lemharkan bersama sama - The at- 
tached letter. 

Lemau. ll'eak. sleepy, apathetic. Vrni-nga leinau = his 

muscles are flahhy and weak. Ben itu meUinau 
hunyi-nun. = The hand sounds very lifeless — 
a.s oj>posed to pedas = lively. Easa lemau = 
insipid as a soft drink. Sa-leman-lemau pun- 
tong di-dapor di-tiup hernyala juga = Xo 
matter how dead the embers appear to be they 
will rekindle if blown upon. 

Tempai (menye- 

lempai). To droop, curl over at the edges. Eambut me- 

h'nipni = With hair drooping over his face. 
Lenfok-lempai = Bent and drooping over on one 
'ide. 

Tenting. To leap about of live embers or fish, writhe and 

.'hrivel a? paj)er on a fire etc. Melcnting marah 
= To dance with rage. 

Lung drawn out as a cable in a swift curient 
(oppo'cd to legal) : panjnng Ian jar. 

Anything that has overstepped the hound. 
f.nii jur = Protracting ; prolongation, etc. >'udnh 
terlanjor ka-mnri = Xow that we suddenly find 
ourselves here. Perch aka pan terlanjor = Any- 
thing which clipped out in the boat of con- 
versation. 

Melesir. To trail along the ground of a long garment or 

idant: to lie about in the house anyhow and 
blether as an old woman. 

Lonjak. To hob up and down. Nampak dia terlonjak- 

lonjak = He was .seen to be risiiyg up and doum. 

1925] Royal As-iatlc Society. 


Lanjar. 

Terlanjor. 


Lambat laun. 
Lepek. 


Lambut (Me- 
lambut). 

Lembar. 
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Some Malay AYord.'. 


Lenyek 

Meluat. 

Lembek-lotek. 

Melochak. 


Kueh lopes. 

Luek. 

Lolong. 

Loyang. 

Lonnyai. 

Lecher. 


Tali lidah. 
Leret. 


To .squasli or mash up hv rubbing as with the 
fore-finger. 

Sickening, disgusting. Meluat al'u nengol- dm 
= The sight of him makes me sick. 

A-; soft as putty. 

To be disturbed of water, to slap about of liquid 
in a moving vessel. Ayer laut melochal- = The 
.-■ea was disturbed. MMocJiak nesnn tunipah 
Jeleh = The honey was disturbed and spilt over. 
Also gvlochnl: (vide l ochak). 

A sweetmeat of steamed piilut steeped in a 
sauce of giila Meluka and siirinkled with grated 
coconut. 

To retell slightly as on eating something dLs- 
agreeable. 

To howl of dogs, babies, children etc. Ter- 
loloiig-lolong = liowling. 

A metal tray used in making sweets. 

vSoft of over-boiled rice. Pupa lonnyai = limp- 

and washed out in apjiearance. 

To waste time, to dis.sipate. be slack. Lagi 
lucha lagi lecher = Xot only immoral but a 
wa'trcl as well. Lecher kh-ja ini = Al'ork that 
drag on indefinitely, ef. lecheh. 

The tendon below the tongue. 

To dratr on, drag along behind, drag down be- 
hind. Meleref ili-hurifan = Dragged down in 
the stern. Kerju-nya meleref = His work drags 
on. 


Lampu gantong. A hanging lainji. 

Lampu dudok. A table lamp. 

Madu manchong. Tin' ’ Y ’ shaped cut at the bottom of the open- 
ing of a Malay huju kurong. 

Mamek. A -^lightly nasty flat tafite. 

Medu, sakit 

medu. Dys]>ej)sia, indigestion. 

Kaseh mesera. Lnve ; to be really fond of a [lersoii : inseparable 

love. 


Mengkol. 

Batu mongkom. 
Pinggan 
mongkom. 
Moncheh. 


Anxious, ill at ease. Mengkol dudok sa-orang. 
Large dome-shaped rocks in the sea. 

A soup plate (From mongkom = donie-shaped).. 
The remains ; ^ small amount. 
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JVlandi peloh. Ratlied in perspiration. 

Muak. To retell slightly, slight nausea, hence disgust. 

Mal-an nasi minyak Ukas muak = Nasi minyak 
is a dish which quickly brings on a feeling of 
nausea. 

To sleep on one’s side. 

To wear one’^ hat cocked on one side. 

A viscous sweetmeat compased of sugar, flour, 
eggs and minyak sapi: when granulated it be- 
comes atdakesoma. 

Menyeriding. To lie on one’s .side (From scriding = an edge). 

Tidor menyiding. To sleep on one’s side (From siding = an 
edge). 

Munai. Soft, moist, and otlorous. (Vide unai). Pokok 

iahi ayam munai = The lantana shrub on 
account of its soft black berries when ripe. 
Membal. Jkan memhal = Fish soaked in brine and then 

taken out so that the fish is still soft and damp ; 
pieces of fish so treated arc exj)osed for sale in 
this condition (From emhal = damp). 

Mata punai. .\ny trellis work with small orifices. Daivai 
mafa punai = Wire netting. 

Nyenyet. Pufled or pulled out a little. 

Ngongoi, men- 

gongoi. To weep, of a child. 

Nasi. Tlie white contents of a pinqile when squeezed; 

{krluar nasi, to exude the samel. 

gas]). Ta' daiml ngap = No time to breathe, 
not a moment to oneself. 

To pitch up and down, heave up and dowm. 
Kapal mengondnk di-tengah laid = A ship 
])itching u]) and down in a heavy sea (and 
neces>arily making little headway). Ptidok 
dajain hingcha itfrondak = To be jerked up and 
down in a .slow rickshaw. 

To bait animals; To excite one animal to 
attack another (\V. to set a cock on another) . 
To urge on, lead on. KaJau tuida di-ogam 
ornng diam-lah ia = If he had not been led on 
by others he would have remained quiet. T u- 
kang ogam = A man who excites or urges one 
on by a show of words etc. 

1925] Pioyid Asialic Society. 


Ngap. 

Ondak. 

Oja. 

Ogam. 


Tidor mereng. 

Topi di-pakai 
mereng. 

Dodoi megan. 
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Sa-olah-olah. 

Ombak beralun. 

Ong-ang. 
Memadang. 
Pelangi mem- 
bangun. 
Pemanchar. 


Pengap. 

Main peranja. 

Penggal. 


Panggok. 

Pegari. 

■ Pelus. 


Terpelanchut, 

terlanchiit. 

Terpelanchit. 

Patah lagu. 
Peparu. 

Para buang. 


A.s if. D>-pant1finf/->iyn sa-olali-oluli saya 
mernburit = He regarded me as if he thought I 
had done it. 

A method of ^rearing a sarong by women when 
it is gathered up into several folds at the side 
I'uin ihtt omhali beralun). 

Tile croaking of frogs. 

To he flat and 0 ]ien of country (from padang)^ 

.\ short perpendicular rainbow. 

The white expressed milk of a coconut taken 
from the second or .sulisequent squee?;ings when 
mixed with water as opposed to the thick pure 
pal! .iuntan obtained from the first squeezing. 

To take and do away quietly with other peojile’s 
jirop^rty (also pendap). 

A tnayoug troujie whicli plays in one spot for 
some time erecting a screen and seats as at a 
circus and charging for admission. 

To sever, cut off. Penggal yang klsa = The 
first jiart of a book etc. Buleh-kah penggal dun 
ahnnri ilu = Can that almeirah be taken iiitO' 
two pieces (W. punggal). 

To place or pile on top of. Pi-pnnggol dingan 
l-ernsi lain = Another chair was piled on top ot 
it. 

Visibility. Bnleh pegari = Can be .seen. De- 
ngon peradnan iidak- pegari = Lost to view bed 
and all. (W. iniisibility ). 

To jiut Ohio’s foot une.xpectedly through the 
ground or tiie floor etc: = perelu.i, terperelus. 
Pelus kaki dalani him par = His foot went into 
the mud. 

To .shoot or slij) out under jtressure, .squirt up. 
Melanrhut henar laln-nya = ITiruly behaviour 
(A little squirt). 

To shoot out, of smaller bodies and with greater 
force as when a seed pops out of its pod on being 
squeezed. 

A trill. Modulation.s of the voice in singing. 
Purple. 

A shelf for crockery etc. in a Malay house made 
hv thrusting out the side planks of the house 
at an acute angle and flooring the bottom of 
the space with siiaced laths. 
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Pakis. A maidenhair fern. 

Pisang meman- The condition of a banana tree Ju^t previous 
dak. to putting forth a fruit stalk (from pandak = 

sliort) due to the swollen and rather stumpy 
appearance. 

Panchang A method of wearing a surong by women with 

serong. •me edge at an acute angle {Kain ikat pnnchnng 

sprang ). 

Pendaram. A pate of prawns etc. (W. pcnurnm) . 

Main pantat. Sodomy. 

Pintal. A twister, client (Slang — vide pusing). 

Pemidang. A square frame used for stretching embroidery 

or skin.s: a picture frame. 

Penjong. A jioint, projection ; a point of land jutting out. 

Penyedap. A husband or wife (from sednp jileasurable ). 

Pusar. A whorl of hair (Win. pusar-pusar) (The- 

varying situation of these whorl.s is important 

in the description of a butfalo). 

Pupok. To apply a jila.ster. to plaster. Batns rusak di- 

piipok dengnn ifannli = Broken dykes are 
plastered with earth. Vi-mmiu api hi^rpiipok = 
Wherever tire is applied. 

Pukal. A lump, meaty. Fnhil isi->iya iknn ini = This 

fish is full of meat. Pukal liati = to make up 
one’s mind. Tiduk pukal hafi-nyn hendak 
mencheraikan isferi-nya - He cannot make up 
his mind to divorce hi.s wife. 

Pokah. liotteii, worthless, of cheap and easily broken 

articles (slang). Pokah sangaf orung-mja .>r 
Baud ill! = Daud is a worthles.s loafer. 

Poni. -k mug, tin vessel (W. A tin spoon or ladle). 

Punah (also Pu- 

nah ranah). To revile. 

Pesong. To turn out of its jiroper direction or course : 

Fesong ihii iangan-nya kena badan = His thumb 
was put right out by striking against the person. 
^yaktll herdiri fi'rpesong badan kena Innggar = 
He was knocked against whilst standing and 
turned right round at an angle. 

Pelet. To smear on a slight quantity (Vide chalif)^ 

Pelet kapor = To smear a little lime on a leaf. 

Pinang masak. A deep rich yellow. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Perengau. 

Peregang seluar. 
Perelas. 

Biiah Perambun. 
Rondeng. 

Rennyut. 

Gerennyam. 

Perotan. 

Rodok. 

Rusoh. 

Meruang. 

Meruap. 

Rumah api. 

Royal. 

Sarunyai. 

Merebet. 

Risau. 


Some Malay Words. 

Gaping open. Perengau baliu-nya I'ena peluru 
= nis .shoulder was gaping open where he was 
shot. 

Trouser stretchers. (From regang = To 
stretch). 

To scrape off. Di-perelas lialis liarta-nya uleh 
betina Hit = The woman stripped him bare of all 
his j)0.<se.ssions. 

A joking name for the clown in a mnyong. 

To calculate, di.scuss. Berondeng = To go into 
ways and means ; to go into the pros and cons ; 
to discuss a matter at a meeting. Rondengan 
= Di.scussions, delilterations. 

To throb. Lain rennyui-nya anal- ilan = small 
tish give quite a different little tug on the line. 
Merennyut anal dara di-niinah = The house 
wa.s full of girls. 

To feel itchy, to feel excited sexually. Nail 
gerhinyant = To be on heat. 

A woo<l cutter. 

To thrust into, jab upwards. Eodol sendoh 
dahlia iiiulut = He shoved the spoon into his 
mouth. 

Disturbed (metaphorically). Rusoh dalam 
haft = Very much perturbed. 

To cleanse a dead body of inipuritie.s by ex- 
jiressing any excreta especially the tahi asal or 
original excrement which fonns part of our 
being and comes away at death or when on 
the point of death. 

To boil up. Bail iiieruap la-hidong = The 
.'tink strike- up into one’s nostrils. 

A light house, a receptacle for a lamp as in 
hurricajie lamps. 

Hajipy ( = juli) bei'iaJan royal. 

llutHed. BiiJu biirong mruiiyai = M'ith feathers 
all ruffled. 

To drag in third parties to a di.spute etc. Bula 
nterehef orang = He is fond of dragging in other 
])eople. Rebet — rabif. 

Ill at ease, anxious, troubled. Risau dudol di- 
nt iiiah = To feel miserable and vexed at having 
to stay in-doors. 
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Rebus ta’ empok. To be boiled Avithout gettino: any softer i.e. a 
hardened sinner (\V. rebus ta’ enipott). 

Terenchat. Stunted ( = Icirencliat). 


Perabun. 

A charm for dulling an opponent’s senses so- 
that he is unaware of our presence. (From 
rabun = To fumigate). 

Ragum. 

Anything in the nature of a vice, a ticket col- 
lector’s punch, a pair of pincers. 

Merayang. 

Sn-liigi add dull merayang = So long as he has 
got any money his brains in a whirl i.e. he 
wanders around spending it foolishly. (From 
rayon g = dizzy). 

Meredap. 

A pi makan meredap = A fire consuming in- 
wardly. Meredap hafi = An aching heart due 
to love, anguish etc. 

Resa. 

Xatural impulse or inclination. Mengikut 
resa ■- To follow one'.' own inclination U' t<> 
dress etc. 

Rangsang. 

Merang.-iang hau-nya = A very strong or c.x- 
citing scent. 

Perengap. 

A charm which extinguishe.' an enemy’' power 

. 

of injury ( = kena rengap). 

Terongkas. 

To fall or slip off. Takuf kain terongkas = For 
fear of my sarong falling off. 

Rangkap. 

To combine, to join two things together. Daun 
nyior di-rangkapkan = The coconut leaves are 
stitched together. Dnu-dua hokum di-rangkap- 
kan = The sentences will bo concurrent, or both 
the .sentences may be inflicted. 

Renggis. 

Scraggy, as a tree with a few jiointed branches 
{renggis W.). 

Ayam panggang 

peringgi. 

A full grown but not quite mature hen (also- 
used metaphorically of girF). 

Merepak. 

To increase and multiply. Padi ma-epak = To 
spring up thickly of padi. 

Repui’. 

Eamhut-nya sudah repui = His hair was falling 
out at the least touch. 

Meremut. 

To pulsate: to be alive with. Meremut orang 
di-padang = The plain was alive with humanity. 

Ransum. 

(vide ram-sum). Si-auu di-ransum uleh lima 
orang = So and so was raped by .5 persons one 
after the other. 

1925] Royal 

Asiatic Society. 
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Rempat. Blown about at the mercy of the wind and 

wavep. Via merempat kasana kamari mendiari 
kerja = He drifted from place to place looking 
for work. 

Rumpun. A tuft: A clump (of gras^, bushes etc.). 

Rantam. To club together: Baik kita herantam = Let us 

get together and subscribe. Si Awang ’nak di- 
rantam dek China = The Chinese had bound 
themselves together to give Awang a thrashing. 

Rinchek-rinchek. Odds and ends, miscellaneous, minor. Belanja 
rinchek-rinchek = Minor expenses. 

Renda. Lace (W. gold or silver lace). Baju herenda = 

A woman’s lace jacket. 

Sotoh. A terrace: terraced roof. 

Songket. To wrest up: (To wrest open). Penyongket 

hotol = A bottle opener of the key type. Kain 
7)1 eja hold di-songket-nya = He ripped up the 
cloth on the billiard table. 

Sengkar. A thwart, cross seats in a boat. 

Sangkil. Successful accomplishment. Tuju pun sangkil 

= His black arts were successful. Belum dapat 
kaseh-nya sangkil = His suit was unsuccessful. 

Sengkol. PC'i/f srngkul = A pleasant cold feeling of the 

stomach. 

Sepok. To fling down or a«ide as clothes. Jatoli ter- 

.sepok = To fall in a heap. 

Sepoh gigi. recipe for giving a polished appearance to 

teeth. One of them is a/nbil mu/)ibang paras 
hontot-nyn dan panaskan, bila sudah suam 
knnior dfngan uye)'-nya tujoh kali. 

Sok-sek, The >ound of whisjwring. Bd'cliakap sok-sek. 

Seling. Small silver change. 

Selumbar. A splinter: A sliver. 

Semangat. Leinah sdnangat = Easily frightened, nervy, 

jumpy, unable to withstand sudden shock. 

Krras sr/nangai = reverse of Ir/nah. semangat. 
Badan-nya “ kur sc)nangat ” = Said of a strong 
fat healthy per.'On. 

Sembat. To whip up, jerk up. Tali .^e/nbat = The line 

which closes a bentor crab-pot with a snap. 
■tab it xctnhat = A stitch. 

Sembat. To whip the water as a skate : to beat down on 

anything with a broad surface. 

Journal '\Ialayan B)-anch [Tol. Ill, T’art, HI, 
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Sampok. To run up against: to run right into (as in 

oliargiug to footliall) : to interrupt. Tersampoh 
= A mysterious aiteetion caused by running into 
a ghost. 

Sempal. Liilnh mvnyempul = Unable to pronounce words 

]iro])erly, tongue-tied. 

Sampun. lUunhut di-sampun = To let the whole head of 

hair grow without restraint. 

Bersimpan. To pack up, to tidy up a house; to bury 

(Penang). 

Sintal. Well nourished (of a person) (W. pot-bellied). 

Senang-lenang. The epitome of ea.se, a frequentative of senang. 

Senoh. Comfortably full, neither hungry nor the re- 

verse. 


Sennyar. 

Suji. 

Stidip besi. 
Sodok. 


Surai. 


Sa-napas. 


Sara. 


Sakat. 

Sakai. 

Saki baki. 

Saleh. 


Tlie tingling feeling in an aching tooth. 

A thick sweet wheat flour paste eaten as a 
pudding. 

A flat iron ladle for turning over eggs cakes 
etc. in cooking. 

To shovel up. Kolel- menyodol- = A I'oJek that 
dips her nose badly into the sea. Kena sodok 
di'ngun kcris = He w^as given an upper cut with 
tlie kerls. 

To separate. Orang jempuian- pun hersurai- 
lah = The guests broke up and departed. De- 
iititm 'iwk siiini = The fever is breaking up. 
Boli surui (Penang) = Shredded wheat-bread. 

.\ breath. Chinni sa-napa'! = A long kiss. 
Liiri s<t-itnp(is = To run otf as hard as one can 
go (i.e. without a breather). Tinggal napas = 
Tired out and panting. 

Weans of .support: provisions. Menerimn sara 
dan kcrajaun = To be supported by the Govern- 
ment i.e. to receive a pension; itiasing-musing 
nienyaivkun diri. 

To annoy : to tease. 

To rap with the knuckles. 

Tlie remainder: What is left over. A frequen- 
tative of buki. 

To turn round : To revert : to change over. 
Siilrh pokok Hriiau ini nianis jadi inasam = This 
lime tree has changed completely over from 
sweet to sour. 


192.5] Fioynl Asiatic Society. 
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Mat Salleh. 

Saji. 

Salut. 

Sebak. 

Setiram. 

Sebar. 

Sebu. 

Serabai. 

Serawa, 

Serobah-serobeh, 

Serbah-serbeh. 

Serap. 

Seremban. 

Susok. 

Susok, 

Susun bantal. 

Sokong. 

Suam. 

Sibar. 


Some Malay Word's. 

A riiekname for a European ‘‘ Holy Mat.’’ 

A form of ontertainnieiit : main saji. 

I’lating. fiiffi sahit anas = A gold-plated tooth. 

Sakit schak, anyin sPhak = wind in the stomach 
making breathing difficult. 

A chandelier. 

Numb. The jwculiar tingling semsation of 
numbness. Jari sebar = A finger that has gone 
to sleep. Psakit sebar membawa tepok = A 
condition of niiinlnicss leads to palsy. 

Full. Sebnkan labang = To fill up a hole. 
Sebii maka-nga = Having a full face. Ferut 
terasa angin sebu = To have an inflated feeling 
of the stomach. 

Full of holes (as a nest). 

A -'weet stew of boiled sugar, sunfan and fruit 
sucli as durian, bananas, bread fruit, .sweet 
potatoes. 


Dishevelled of clothes. 

Absorption. Di-serap uleh jin = Pos.sessed by a 
demon. 

The game of knuckle-bones played usually with 
j>ebbles or seeds. 

A small thin jtlate usually of gold let into the 

cheek to give the owner a bright captivating 
countenance : inasok susok. 

Hearing. Susok budan = Carriage. Perem- 
puun iladu bersusok = A woman who does not 
carry herself well. Kapal tiada susok = The 
reverse of a fine looking ship. 

A jiyramidal pile of cushion.s. Annk susun 
bandul = Having a regular series of children 
one smaller than the other. 

The boom which stretches cut the sail in a 
kolck. 

Suinn-suam kiikii = Lukewarm. 

To add an edging to a central piece. Sibar 
layar = To add on a strip of cloth to a sail to 
enlarge it. Sibar rumah = To add on side bal- 
conie.s to a house. 

Journal Malayan Branca [Vol. III. Part, HI. 
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Siar. To wander, promenade (from the Arabic siyar = 

a:oing in any mamner or at any pace). Surat 
khabar yang tersiar sa-hiroh ‘alam = A news- 
paper which reaches to every corner of the globe. 

Seman. A man. 

Sawan inau. A type of convulsions combined with heavy 

breathing met with usually amongst children. 

Sakit membaka. Hereditarj' disease. 

Segar-pugar. Fresh, revived. A frequentative of segar. 

Scgar-piigar segala pokoli = All the plants were 
revivified. 

Sebat. To filch (slang) (from sebat = to switch). 

Kasut sahaya di-sebat orang - Somebody has 
pinched my shoes. 

Sa-chap. A slab or plait of vermicelli : la’sa sa-cbap. 

Tidor ter- 

bongkang. To sleep stretched out at full length. 

Membanting 

tulang. To work hard. 

Tabek-tabek. Begging your jiardon ; If I may be excused 
for mentioning it. A polite phra.se used when 
about to mention something indelicate. 

Tatap. Ta’makan tatap = Tenable to bear close in- 

spection, of beauty, cloth etc. (from tatap = 
careful inspection. 

Tajor, A fishing rod. Menajor = To fish with a rod 

for cuttlefi-sh etc. 

Tarah. To le%'el rough ground. 

Menapak. To track (from lapak = the sole of a foot) also a 

technical term for going out when playing 
chongkak. Mcugntur tiipak = To walk min- 
cingly. Tapak rumuh = The site of a house. 
Tapak pokok hunga = A flower bed. 

Menakak. To sew two j)ieces of a half-width sarong to- 

gether horizontally (from takak). 

Tahi minyak. ITireliable; u.-eless: a rotter (slang). Bnnyak 
tabi minyak-nya = He is full of dirty tricks. 

Takek. Aku takek kepala engkau drngnn pisau = I will 

notch your head with a knife. 

Takok-takok (or 

bertakok- Banded : ridged, ringed as the trunk of a coco- 

takok). nut tree, certain birds’’ necks etc. 

Tayang. To hold an article up to the light so as to ob- 

serve it. 

19-25] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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T angkap. 

Tedoh, tempat 
tedoh. 

Tengong- 

tenging. 

Bertongkong- 

tongkong. 

Sa-tangkup. 

Tiga tangkup 
ayer. 

Kuat tonggang. 

Tonggong. 

Tonchet. 

Tenggek. 


Teran. 

Bertanggam. 

Papan lantai 
bertanggam. 

Bertelekan 

pinggang. 

Tahi tembaga. 

T embus. 

T embam. 

Tempuras. 

Tampin. 

Tindeh per- 
kataan. 


Tdiighip dcugan = grapple with. Tangkap 
htia orang = grasp a person’s meaning. 


Shelter : a sheltered spot. 


Absent-mindedly : laek-a-daisical. 

Tn large lumps, of wood, sago etc. 

A handful. 

Three handful’s of water. 

A hard drinker from ionggang = upside down 
of a bottle. Senonggang head-do wnivards. 
Piled up. Bendera berfonggong-tonggong = Of 
dags piled up above each other on a decorated 
mast. 

A tuft or lock of hair: a small queue: {kon- 
diet). 

To ])u.sh out the buttocks to one side. Di~ 
tenggek orang jatoh ierpelanting = Knocked 
sprawling by a lateral push with the buttocks 
a^ in playing football. 

Phieran = a strainer, squeezer as for lemons. 

Interlocked as fingers : spliced together as the 
two ends of a rope. 

Grooved and tongued of planks. 

With hands akimbo. 

Yerdigrease. 

To go right through of a road. Jnlan ini 
tdnbus katnana = Where does this road come 
out? 

Prominent as of the cheeks. Miika tenihani = 
Full faced (W. temban). 

Scattered around by leakage. Ban pah habis 
tdnpura'i dari bafu giling = The curry stuff was 
.'(■attered aliout having down off the eurrystone. 

A cylindrical ])laited leaf receptacle for bd 
ladiun etc. Beladian sa-tainpin. 


To cap a story. 

■Journal Malayan Branch [A'ol. Ill, Part, III. 
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Torch. 

A shallow groove; a deep scratch: an incision 
on bark as in tapping for rubber. Penoreli 
yiMah = a rubber tapper: mvnoreh getah = to 
rap rubber. Mnka di-torch la’ berdarali = Pale 
from fright or sliock. 

Tengol. 

Foolish, idiotic. 

Tuam. 

To " give it ” to a person hot and strong 
(slang). Dill pun iunm-lali = He let tire etc. 

Tipam. 

To strike with the flat of tlie hand. 

Titek. 

To rap: A .succe.ssion of hammering blows as in 
heating out a metal. 

Tepok (or angin 
tepok). 

Palsy or partial )taralysis of the lower limbs 
often due to childi)irth etc. 

Tilan. 

A children’s complaint the manifestations of 
which are j'ain in tlie stomach and crying. 

Tebak. 

To dig out: Tehul: tanah = To dig out earth 
with a changkul etc. 

Umpil. 

To {>ro])el a boat by resting an oar on the 
gunwale and levering outwards (uwet). 

Unchang. 

A haversack; .V cartridge bag = Unchang 
kart us. 

Ubang. 

I’o alter tlie course or position of a thing: 
('bang haluan = To alter the course of a ves.scl. 

Berubah muka. 

To change colour under the influence of a 
sudden shock, accusation etc. 

JVlengubah janji. 

To break one’s ])romise. 

Udip(also medit). 

-Mean. 

Mengurat. 

To be keen on a woman (vide gila ‘unit). 

Usek. 

To meddle with. .Tangiin bagi oning usek 
honing ini = Don’t allow anyone to nu'ddle with 
these things. 

Upak. 

To stir up (figuratively), to foment. Orang 
pi'rnpak = A mischief maker, one wlio .stirs uji 
peojde. 

Umbi. 

The heart of the root of a tree or of a bulb ujiou 
which its life depends it corrcsjionds to unibiR 
which is the heart of tlie tree etc. above ground 
( \V. that jiortioii of the root which i- buried). 

Umpamakan. 

To liken to (W. to compare). Tiada di-iun- 
panuikan oning = To be treated with scant res- 
jieet or as of no account. 

Hati yap-yap. 

A di-inclination (to do .something). 

1!)25] Royal A.-siah 

c k'oriety. 
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Corrigenda 


In Journal Xo. 8o of March 1922 the following misprints 
appeared in the comparative lists of Singapore and Penang words 
given at the end of my article on Penang Malay. 


(--1 chi lor) ftdiip Hu 
Bhujl-nng 

Hcngl'iing gula mernh 
Biji aanii) (main) hicha I'crat 
loan (t'hine'e) 

Clial- burong 
Chak pipe! 

((’ha in pin ) a slight flow 
('ll or Kodak 
(Bnau) the sugar plant 
{(Icbang) to yearn 
(ieti 

■ferunial 

Kcpak 

Kcrniah 

Kerjn. I niogah -iogah 
Kertas pc dap 
Lckch 

(Lend ip) tertib 
J’a' mill 
J’clefa. 

rUnakan abang ; saudara ahang 


(Fcjal) ki’nngat 
Bcriak 

{ Sigolak ) Kolak-kolak 
Tali kcrangan 
Tinian betek 
i'hi ikan 


retd T ufvp ihn. 

” Bengkang. 

' Bengkang gala merali. 

” Main biji asnm : main kachrt 
kerat: ioa" (Chinese). 

” Bnrong Chak. 

” Chak pipit. 

” A slight flaw. 

” Chor Kodak. 

” The sugar palm. 

” To yarn. 

” Geii. 

” .Jereinal. 

” Kepak. 

’’ Kerenah. 

’’ Kerju tCvgah-ogah . 

’’ Kerf as pedap. 

” Lekeh. 

” Tertib. 

” f’a' sank. 

” TelUa. 

’■ Ahang phiakan. abang sau- 

dara (similarly for the re^t 

of the penakan relation- 
ships). 

” Kennyul. 

” Beriat. 

” Kolok-kolok. 

” Tali keranjung. 

” Tiniun betek. 

’■ Jkan ^ibi. 


A. W. IlAVtlLTON. 
■Tournal Malay.in Branch [Vol. III. Part. III. 



A List of Minerals found in British Malaya 
together with a description of 
their Properties, Composition, 
Occurrences and Uses. 

By E. S. WlLLBOUEX, 

Assistant Geolo<rist, F. M. S. 

INTRODUCTION. 

i>])e( imens of most of the minerals described in this paper 
are contained in the regfistered collection at the Geologist’s Office, 
Batn Gajah, and the information about their method of occurrence 
has been extracted from notes made by members of the Department. 
Mr. J. B. Scrivenor’.s long exj)erience has furnished the greater 
part of the material, and his notes on the collections of minerals 
in the Perak Museum, the Selangor iluseum. and the IJaffles 
Museum, have also been used, so as to make the account as 
comi)lete as possilde. 

The list does not include the names and descTi])tions of all 
tile minerals which occur in British ilalava. but only those which 
are found as abundant grains in concentrates, or as fairly large 
specimens. Tn addition, certain rare minerals (.such as gold) are 
included on account of their value, although they do not form 
large spei-imens, nor do they occur abundantly in concentrales. 
On the other hand, some minerals (for example, biotite) form a 
considerable ]iro])ortion of various rocks, and yet they seldom or 
never oci ur as ma.sses of size sufficient to form hand-speciuicns. 
Such minerals are omitted if they are not of ])articular interest, 
and if it is likely that they will nexer be of commercial value. 

Probably most of tlie readers of this pa])er are not aci ustomed 
to the use of the microscope, so, except in one or two instances, 
no mention has been made of those properties which can only be 
studied l)v means of polarised light, or under magnifications higher 
than those obtained bv a jiocket lens. For a similar reason, very 
little attention has been paid to chemical ])roperties. 

Malaj'^-English Glossary. 

Bukit hill. Klian mine. 

Changkat bill, hilloik. I’ulau island, 

tiunong mountain. Sungei river. 

t9'^.‘)| Ruynl Asiatic Society. 
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Explanation of Certain Terms and Abbreviations. 

Amang is a lieavv black sand whiih is sejjarated from 
cassiterite when washing uj) the contents of the sluice boxes, in 
tin-mining. It i^ a mixture of various minerals. 

One ])ikul = ]<i() katies = 133} pounds avoirdupois. 

H.. Hardness. The hardness of a mineral is determined by 
a rough comparison with certain known minerals which are adopted 
as standards. The standards usually taken are crystals of the 
following, liere arranged in increasing order of hardness. 


1. 

Talc. 

4. 

Fluorite. 

I. Quartz. 

•> 

(iyjisum. 

5. 

Apatite. 

8. Topaz. 

o 

o. 

falcite. 

fi. 

Orthoclase. 

9. Corundum. 


10. Diamond. 


The finger nail it- a little over 2 in hardness, since it can scratch 
gypsum and not calcite. One of the Straits Settlements nickel 
ti\e cent jiieces is lietween 3 and 1; it can scratch calcite, and can 
itself he scratched by fluorite. The steel of a pocket knife is just 
over .■). and ordinary window glas-s lias a hardness of 5.5. 

S.O., Specific Oravity. Tliis is the weight of tlie substance 
compared with tlie weight of an equal volume of warer. The 
determination of the sjiecific gravity of a mineral is an important 
aid to its identifloation. 

LIST OF MINERALS. 

Agate, see under quartz. 

Amethyst, see under quartz. 

.\natase. see octahedrite. 

Axdai.i'site. 

Axglesite. 

Arsenical ])yrites. s^.e arseiiofiyrite. 

Aiisi xoi’Ynri i:. mi.'pickel, arsenical pyrites. 

Astiestos, see under serpentine, and also under tremolite. 
Axixite. 

AzniiTE, chessylite, blue cop])er carbonate. 

Baiiite, barytes. hea\y spar. 

Barvtes. see barite. 

Bismuth glance, see bismuthinite, 

Bisitmi, Xative. 

Bi>Air THixiTE, bismuth glance. 

Black jack, see s]dialerite. 

Black tin. see cassiterite. 

Blende. se*e‘ sphalerite. 

Blue co]>]ier carbonate, see azurite. 

Bog iron ore. see limonite. 

Hog manganese ore. see psilomelanc. 

Hoiimte. purple copper ore, erutiescite, ])eacock ore. 

Jouniiil Miihiiffin Branch [I'ol. Ill, Part. Ill 
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Brookite. 

Brown haematite, see limonite. 

Cairngorm, see under quartz. 

Calcite, calc spar. 

Carbon. 

Cassiterite, tin stone, black tin, 

Cerussite. 

Chalcedony, see under quartz. 

CiiALCOPYRiTE, coppcr pvritcs. 

Chalybite, spathic iron, siderite. 

Chessylite, see azurite. 

Chiastolite, see under andalusite. 

China clay, see kaolin. 

Chlorite. 

CiioxDRODiTE, humite, clinohumite. 

Chrome iron ore, see chromite. 

Chrojie Ochre. 

Chrojiite, chromic iron, chrome iron ore. 
Chrysotile, see under serpentine. 

Cinnabar. 

Clinohumite, see chondrodite. 

Coal, see under lignite. 

C'obalt glance, see cohaltite. 

CoBALTlTE, cohalt ghuice. 

COLUMBITE. 

Copper, X.vnvE. 

CoRUNDI’M. 

OiopsiDE, malacolite. 

OoLOJIITE. 

Emery, see under corundum. 

Epidote. 

Erubescite, see hornite. 

Euxenite. 

Felspar. 

Fluorite, fluor spar. 

Fluor spar, see fluorite. 

Galena. 

Garnet. 

Gold, Xative. 

Graphite, see under carbon. 

Green copper carbonate, see malachite. 
Gypsum. 

Haeai.vtite, re<l haematite, sjiecular iron ore. 
Heavy spar, see barite. 

Hiibneritc, see wolfram. 

Humite, see chondrodite. 

Hyacinth, see zircon. 

Iceland spar, see under calcite. 

Idocrase, see vesuvianite. 

1925] Boynl Agiafic .'^ociely. 
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Ilmexite, inenaecanite, titaniferous iron ore. 
llmenorutile, see under rutile. 

Iron pyrites, see jn’ritc. 

Jacinth, see zircon. 

.lar^on. see zircon. 

Jas]>er, see under quartz. 

Kamjfvlite, see mimetite. 

Kaolix, China clay. 

LilI'idolitEj lithium mica. 

Lioxite. 

LtAtoxiTE, brown haematite, bog iron ore. 
Lithium mica, see le])idolite. 

Lodestone, see magnetite. 
iMagnesia mica, see phlogopite. 
iMagnetic iron ore, see magnetite. 
Ma(;xi;titk, lodestone, magnetic iron ore. 
Magnetic jA'rites, see jyvrrhotite. 

Malaciiite, green coi)per carbonate. 
JIalacolite. see diopside. 

Menaccanite. see ilraenite. 

Mica, see under muscovite. 

Micaceous haematite, see under haematite. 
Milky quartz, see under quartz. 
iSI I M KTiTE, kampylite. 

Mineral oil. see petroleum. 
iMis])iikel, see ai>enopyrite. 

Molvddkxite. 

iMoXAZITE. 

Moxktite. 

Mi'scovlTE. white mica. 

( )( TAinmiiiTi:. aiiatase. 

< )iiyx. see under quartz. 

Opal, see under (juartz. 

I’eaiock ore. see bornite. 
l'i:Ti!OLKrAr, mineral oil. 

PnAi!MA('OMi)i;i;rri:. 

I’liLocoj’iTK. magnesia mica. 

r''iLOMi;LAXj:, wad. 

rur])le lojiper ore, .see bornite. 

I’YitiTi;, ])yrites. iron jtyrite.s. 

I’yrites. see jiyrite. 

I’YliOl.ESITi:. 

I’YauMOUPlIITE. 

IL liitiioTiTK. magnetic pyrites. 
t^'AUTZ. 

lied haematite, 'ce haematite, 
lloek (rv'tal. >ee under quartz. 
l!o^e quartz, ^ee under quartz. 
lirTii.i:. 


■Jijuritnl M'thujiin Branch [Vol. Ill, Part, III, 
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Sapphire, see under corundum. 

SCHEELITK. 

SCORODITE. 

Serpextixe. 

Siderite. see clialybite. 

Smoky quartz, see under quartz. 

Soapstone, see talc. 

Sjiathic iron, see chalybite. 

Specular iron ore, see haematite. 

Sphalerite, zinc blende, blende, black jack. 

Spinel. 

Steatite, see talc. 

Stibnite. 

Stolzite. 

STRiH'ERITE. 

Talc, steatite, soapstone. 

Tinstone, see cassiterite. 

Titaniferous iron ore. see ilmenite. 

Topaz. 

Tourjialixe. 

Tkemolite. 

Tungstic ochre. >ee tungstite. 

Tuxgstite. 

^'esuviaxtte, idocrase. 

Yiviaxite. 

Wad, see psilomelane. 

White mica, see muscovite. 

Wolfram. 

WOLLASTOXITE. 

Xexotimk. 

Yellow ochre, see under limonite. 

Zinc blende, see sphalerite. 

Zircon*. 

Andalusite. 

Occurs in coarse prismatic forms. In colour it is whitislu 
often rose-red when occurring as grains in cnurnig. H — 7.5: 
S.G. = d.lG to d.SO. 

In com])Osition it is aluminium silicate. AKSiO,-,. 

Andalusite has been found as large white lumps showing 
crystal faces at Chenderiang. in alluvium near a granite limestone 
contact, and it has been found al.so, with pinkish coloured mica 
and quartz, as a vein in limestone at Oopeng, connecteil with a 
kaolin-vein. In small grains it is common in amaiig from many 
parts of the country. 

Andalusite is sometimes found in crystals which hate a core 
of carbon, in section showing the form of a cross. This variety 
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is known as chiasiolite. It has heen developed in manv parts of 
Malava in non-eak-areous shales, where they have suffered altera- 
tion owinji to intriibioii of granite, as, for instanee, in the Kenaboi 
Valley, Xegri Sembilan, 

Andalusite is not used for any commercial purpose. 

Anglesite. 

( )(( urs massive or in jirismatic crystals. It is usually white, 
tinged yellow, gray, or green, with a lustre varying from 
adamantine to resinous and vitreous. II. = 2. To to -I; S.fl. = ().]2 
to (!.;!!». 

In composition anglesite is lead snljihate, PbSO,. It is 
formed through the oxidation of galena. A sample sent to the 
(;eologi>t’s Office, in 191G, for analysis, found by a firm who were 
l)rospeeting in the neighbourhood of Ipoh, contained -appro.vimately 
till ]ier cent of lead sulphate, and .<ome quartz was present. 

It was said that there wa.s a considerable deposit of the 
mineral, and. if this is the case, it should be commercially valuable. 

Arsenopyrite, iKiipicl’fl, ((r.^eniad pyrite-^. 

Occurs often as twinned crystals in granitic rocks, with some 
faie.s striated. It may occur in granular condition. It is brittle, 
and is silviu'-wliite in colour, with a metallic lustre. It Is opaque, 
and the streak is dark grayish-bla<-k. IT. = b.o to (1; S.tl. = 5.0 
to ti.2. 

It i' sulph-arsenide of iron. Fe.-Vs.'^. 

Ar-i’iiopvrite is found in large quantity in many ]>laces, as- 
sociated with tin ore. and, where it has to be removed from the 
ore by roasting, the vhite arsenic is sometimes collected as a bj’- 
[iroduct. In 1021, fHi'i) jiounds were exported from Sungei 
Lembiiig. I’abang. by the Pahang Consolidated Comjiauv, Limited; 
ill 1!I22 the amount exported was 10 tons, and in 102d 15^ tons. 
A coii>i(b‘rablc quantity of white arsenic is now being produced at 
Sclibin Lode Mine (Beatrice Mines), Kinta. 

The value of xvhite arsenic recently was €60 to £80 a ton. 
It is used ill insecticide and weed-killing ])re])arations. and in the 
gbi's indu'trv. A small quantity is used in the preparation of 
drugs. 


Axinite. 

Oci in-' Usually in broad ervstals with a bigblv glassy lustre, 
l olour clove-brown and blue-violet, streak nneolonrwl, transparent 
to sub-traiislucciit. H. = 6.-1 to 7 : S.C. = 3.3. 

It is a 1 oro-^ilicate of aluminium and calcium, with varying 
amount- ol iron and manganese. Its exact composition is douhttul. 
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It occurs with epidote in thin veins in granite at Ulu Piah, 
Kinta, near limestone, and with epidote, in some highly nietaroor- 
])hosed limestones and schists, in a cutting on the Pahang railway 
hetween Kramhit and Tvuala Lipis. It has been found also at 
Bundi, Kemanian. and near Kuah on Pulau Langkawi. 

There is no commercial use for axiuite. 

Azurite, hhte copper cnrionale. 

It may occur as an eartliv mineral, or in crystals with a 
vitreous lustre and intense azure-blue colour. The streak is blue, 
and the crystals are transparent to opaque. H. = 3.5 to 4; 
S.d. = 3.:?.' 

It is basic cop]ier carbonate. SCuCOs.CulOH)., . 

Only one sjiecimen is known from this country, and it is in 
the Selangor Museum, said to have been collected at t'hangkat 
Pari, near Ipoh. 

Barite, hnrytert, heavy spar. 

Sometimes occurs in tabular crystals, hut often granular, 
resembling white marble. H. = '2.5 to 3..'); S.O. =: 4.3 to 4.6. 
Its weight easily distinguishes it from marble. 

In com])osition it is barium sulphate, BaSO^. 

It is found in the hills behind the resthouse at Ivroh, and 
between Pong and Kroh in I'pper Perak, in the hills about ten 
miles from Pulai. Kinta. and with micaceous haematite at Sungei 
Belong in the Perak Biver. 

The ])rice obtainable jier ton is only about £1. so it is not 
likely that it will be found in jiayalcle quantity in this country. 

Bismuth, Native. 

It is a brittle siher-white metal, usually in coarsely foliated 
mass-s. with streak also silver-white. It is 0 ])aque. II. - 'i : 
S.t;. = to 9.i''3. It is very easily fusible, more so than galena, 
and the globule obtained is distinguished from lead by its brittle 
nature, lead being very malleable. 

It is pure bismuth. Bi. 

It has been found at the Botan Dalian iMine, Kinta. as l.irge 
lumps in (lay. at dlenglembu. and (dso in tiunong l.esong Forest 
Beserve. Pin Pontian. Pahang, near ,i granite margin. It is 
])()ssible that native bismuth occurs with the bisinuthinite near 
Kuah. on Langkawi Islatid. but it has not yet been jirovcd in the 
small (juantity of ore as yet available for te.sting. 
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Bismuth expands on solidifying, and so it is used in stereotype 
alloys, where a specially clear impression of the type is required. 
It is used in the manufacture of various fusible alloys, in porcelain 
jiainting and enamelling, in staining glass, in dental isohiers and 
amalgams, in silvering mirrors, in electrical fuses etc., and, most 
of all, in making salts for pharmaceutical purjioses. The price 
of pure bismuth varied, in 1919, from .$3. .30 (American) per lb. 
in .January, to $2.G.j (American) per lb, in December. In 192’? 
and for the first i)art of 1933, the [)rice was 10 shillings per 1!'. 

.'^o far. bismuth has not been mined in this country except 
on Pulaii Langkawi (see under bismuthinite). 

Bismuthinite, f/hiiice. 

Usually nias>ive and foliated, sometimes fibrous. It is opaque, 
has a metallic lustre, and is lead-grey in colour, with a greyish- 
black streak. It shows a perfect cleavage, often with a .strongly 
striated cleavage face. II. = 2.5: S.G. = 6.5. (about). 

In comj}Osition it is bismuth sulphide, Bi.^S;,. 

Towarils the end of 1922 a mine was started, near Kuah in 
Pulau Langkawi, in a contact metamorphic depo.«it of nnxed ; inc 
and copper ores containing a little bismuth. The commonest ore- 
mineral jirescnt i.' sphalerite (zinc-blende) containing about 5 
]>er cent of copper and about n.l ])er cent of bismuth, and bornite 
is the next commonest ore mineral. .‘>mall quantitie.s of a 
mineral were collected which contained about 50 per cent of 
bismuth ami aiiout 13 per cent of copper, both occurring as 
Milphides. Tliis mineral i.s probably bismuthinite. 

The ore laxly occurs at a granite limestone contact, and, apart 
from ore minerals, it is made up for tlie most ])art of wollastonite 
and green garnet, though in one place small quantity of zinc 
blende, fiyrites. and bismuthinite wa.s found in a rock largely 
comjiosed of tluorite and a green jmroxene. 

The use.s of bismutli are described under Bismuth, native. 

Bornite, purple, topper ore, erubescite, peucock ore. 

Bornite occurs in massive form, with granular or compact 
structure. It lia.' a metallic lustre, the colour ranging between 
copjier-red and brown, when fresh, l>ut quickly becoming irides- 
cent. The streak is jiale grayish-black. II. = 3 ; S.G. = 4.9 to 5.4. 

It is a suljdiide of i-opper and iron, with varving [)roportion> 
of these metals in ma.ssive sj)ecimeiis, whereas the conqiosition of 
the crystals agrees with Cu^FeSa, 

Bornite has been found in a contact nmtamorphic deposit licar 
Kuah, on Pulau Langkawi, in altered limestone. The commonest 
ore-mineral ])resent is sj)halerite (zinc blende) with a smaller 
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quantity of boniite, and still smaller amounts of bisrautliinite. 
The gangue minerals are 'vvollastoiiite, green garnet, and a green 
])Yroxeiie, with varying amounts of ealcite. Mining operations 
were started on this de])osit in Bornite is also known to 

occur in Kiiita. It is a widely occurring and important ore of 
(■o]i])er in other jiarts of the world, hut it is not known in quantity 
in this country, 

Brookite. 

Occurs in tabular crystals with metallic, adamantine, or sub- 
metallic lustre. The colour varies, being brown, reddish, green, 
to iron-black. The crystals may be translucent or opaque. II. 
= .a..-) to G; S.tt. = 3.81 to 1 . 01. 

In composition it is titanium dioxide, TiOa. 

It occurs in concentrates, associated with cassiterite, in several 
localities, examples being the Tekka Ltd. Mine in Kinta, a mine 
between Ivuchai and Kajang in Selangor, on Atherton Estate near 
Siliau, in A'egri Seinhilan. and in a tributary of Suugei Galas, 
between Kuala Krai and Kuala Pergau, in Kelantan. 

Brookite has no commercial value. 

Calcite, ailc spar. 

Galcite is usually found in comjiact masses, but it may occur 
as crystals of varied habit, from thin tabular to long j'rismatic, 
and. less commonly, in iceland spar, as rhombob.edra. It may also 
occur in fibrous form, or very often, granular; also in earthy form; 
also stalactitic and nodular. 

t'alcite is usually colourless or white, but it may be yellow, 
])ink. purple, blue, to Iwown, and black. Transparent to opanue. 
II. = 3 (easily scratched with a knife) ; S.d. 5 1. 

In comjiosition it is calcium carbonate. CaC'O.j. 

It I-, a very ((iminoidy distributed mineral in Malaya, constitut- 
ing in one or other of its forms a considerable ])art of the earth’s 
(I'ust. In any of the limestone hills most of the forms can he seen. 

t'alcite is being mined in many lo(-alities by lime-burners. 
Near Ijiuh a lijiicstone hill is being cpiarried for marble, and 
quarrif' are also being opened in tite Langkawi Islands. .\t 'latu 
Cave;' in Selangor it was usisl in the manufacture of cement. In 
many localities it is ijnarried for use as ballast on the railway, end 
it IS Used as road-metal where no better >tone is ohtaina’ole. 

\o occurrenc; s of iceland spar in crystals large enough to be 
used for ojitical ]mrpo^es are yet known in the Malay I’oninsula. 
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Carbon. 

Carbon is found in the non-erj-stalline state, disseminated in 
shales, chert, sandstones, and limestones, all over the Peninsula, 
and it is also found in granitic intrusions. In some of the 
intrusions it may be an original mineral, but it has found its vay 
into others from sedimentary rocks which were metamorphosed by 
the intrusion. 

.\.s a rule, tlie jiercentage of carbon in carlionaceous shales of 
this country is not greater than 12. but this amount is quite 
sufficient to give a dense lilack appearance to the shale. Very 
manv cases are known where such carbonaceous shales have been 
thought to be of value, either as fuel or for their graphite content, 
l)ut actually the dejiosits are worthless. One case is knoini wliere 
selected jiieces from such a dejiosit contained 48 per cent of carbon, 
but the jierc'enitagc of silica is too high for the dejiosit to be of any 
use. 

Gntplilte. Tliis is a crystalline variety of carbon, often iiitli 
a metallic lustre, though sometimes it is dull. Its colour is iron- 
black to dark steel-gray. It often Inus a reddish tinge when viewed 
by reflected light. II. = 1 to 'il; S.Cl. = •l.O'i to 2.2o. It has a 
greasy feel. 

It occurs as .small scales in metamorjihosed limestone in the 
north quarry at Leiiggong. but not in suflicient quantity to be 
worth concentrating. Another occurrence is at Bukit Bekok. seten 
miles from Bekok railway station. .lohore. where it occurs in 
quartzite. Grajdiitic schist is known in several jdaces, one being 
riu Telom. 

Cassiterite, fin slonf. black tin. 

Usually occurs in a massive granular state, lustre adamantine, 
colour brown or black, sometimes red, gray, white, or yellow. It 
varies from nearly transparent to ojiaque : the streak is white, 
gravish, or brownish. It is brittle. H. = G to I : S.<r. G.S 
to 7.1. 

In comjiosition cassiterite is tin dioxide, SnO^. 

Cassiterite occurs in very many localities in the Malay 
I’eninsula. It was dejiosited at the time of intrusion of the 
iMpsozoic granite, and it is imw found : — 

(1) in the granite; in veins and one known pij)e, and 

disseminated. 

(2) in the limestone hills; in caves, and Assures, as in Perlis 

and at the Jehoshaphat Mine in Kinta. 

(G) in the limestone valley-floors; in jiipes. veins, and as 
detrital ore in caves. 
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(4) in veins and “stockworks” in shales, schists, and quart- 

zites, near the junction with the Mesozoic granite. 

(5) in recent alluvial deposits. 

Several varieties have been found which differ from the usual 
common type. One very dark coloured type, found on the Kinta 
Tin Mines, Gopeng, and in other localities, contains a high 
percentage of iron so that small fragments can be lifted by the 
electromagnet. This magnetic type contains a trace of titanium. 
A very light brown variety was found at Siputeh occurring as 
extremely minute grains and prisms. 

At Sungei Gau Mine in Pahang, there is a remarkable 
occurrence of cassiterite in long crystals, so long as almost to be 
termed acicular, each bounded by four prism faces and terminated 
by a jiyramid. The ext-.rior of a crystal is yellow in colour, the 
interior varying from brow)» to purple. Some pieces of ore. 
specimens of which are in the British Museum, show individual 
crystals, similar in form and colour to the above, each encased 
in a thin shell of chalcedony. Garnet and amphibole are 
associated with the cassiterite. and the aggregate of minerals is 
enclosed in a groundmass of chalcedony. 

ilr. J. B. Scrivenor has come to the conclusion that the 
country rock at Sungei Gau was originally impure limestone or 
calcareous shale, that tin dejmsits were formed by the iutrusiojt of 
granite, and that, at tlu‘ same time, tlie calcareous rocks were 
metamorj)hosed to hornstone containing patches of material 
consisting of garnet, anqihibole, cassiterite. and abundant caloite. 
The calcite formed a matrix enclosing all the other minerals. At 
some later date, hot waters charged with silica flowed over the 
mass, dissolving away the calcitcu and replacing it by chcdcedony. 

When examined under the microscope, with polarised light, 
a very characteristic jdeochroism, from carmine to olive-green, is 
found to be common in Malayan ca.ssiterite. 

Cassiterite is the only common ore of tin, a metal used in the 
manufacture of tin plate, and many alloys, such as type metal, 
soft solder, pewter, Britannia metal, gun metal, bell metal, bronze, 
and various fusible alloys. 

Cerussite. 

Occurs in concentrates, sometimes as good crystals. It has 
adamantine lustre, is colourless, white, or gray, and transparent 
to almo.-t opaque. II. = 3 to 3..j ; S.ti. = 0. which is heavy lor 
a mineral with a non-metallic lustre. 

In conqcosition cerussite is lead carbonate. PbCO.,. It has 
been formed by the oxidation of galena in the jiresence of carbona- 
ted waters. 

Royal Asiatic Society. 
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It has been found in large quantities at C'hangkat Pari, 
associated with cassiterite, quartz, topaz, zircon, tourmaline, and 
some magnetic minerals. A Swansea firm, in 191.3 offered 1'12- 
10s. ])er ton for this concentrate, 'which assayed 42 per cent of lead, 
and 11 ])er cent of cassiterite, the lead containing 2.8 ozs of silver 
]!cr ton. The firm said that they could take large quantities of it, 
hut the ])rice was not regarded as 'Sutficient to warrant working the 
deposit. 

Chalcopyrite, copper pyrites. 

Occurs sometimes as crystals of sphenoid shape, hut usually 
massive and comjiact. The mineral ha.s a metallic lustre and a 
hrass-yellow colour, often tarnished and iridescent. The streak 
is greenish-hlack. TI. = 3..>; .S.G. = 4.2 to 4.3. 

In com])Osition chalcojwrite is sulphide of co])per and iron, 
t’uFe^g. 

It is not known to occur in quantity in this countr.u though 
it is recovered as a by-])roduct from the tin-ore worked at Sungei 
Lembing, Tahang. Two tons seven hundredweights of con- 
<'entrates, containing 4i> per cent of copper, were e.xpovted from 
there in 1921, and 4i- tons was the amount exported in 1922. 
A sam])le of copper ore .sent for analysis from Siam contained 
29.2 jier cent of copjier, and another sample of copper from Siam 
contained 92 ounces of silver to the ton of metal. A little 
( halcoiiyrite occurs witli arseiiopyrite and cassiterite in the Seliliin 
lode, also with native copper and tin at Jlotan Dalian, Kinta, and 
it is found with s]ilialerite and small quantities of bismuth in 
altered limestone near granite at Kuali, Langkawi. 

Chalybite, spriftiir iron ore. siderile. 

Occurs in massive, granular, and coarsely crvstallino masses, 
at times hotryoidal. compact, .and earthv. In colour it is usuallv 
jiale yellowish-brown. IT. = 4 ; S.O. = 3.8. 

In coni])osition it is ferrous carbonate, PeCO-,. 

( lialvljite sometimes occurs, with other minerals, .is a skin 
covering the limestone surface at the base of alluvial deposit.?, as, 
lor example, at .Siputeh, and. mixed with chlorite, tremolite, ami 
wollastonite. at Tan,-joiig Bamhutan. It occurs with jivrites at 
Siing'ei (lau iliiie. Paluing. and at ( hemor. In some concentrates 
it occurs as well— luqied rhomhohedral crvstals, as at Sinuteh; in 
other> it forms grains with a characteristic dumb-bell shape, as at 
1 u>ing Bharu, Kampar, and on the ilalavan Tin Dredging Coin- 
paii\ s land near Batu Oajah; and in other concentrates, as at 
ramlmn. and near Kuala Dumjmr, there is no characteristic shape 

to tile grains. ' 
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In Great Britain chalybite is an important ore of iron. It is 
valueless in Malaya. 

Chlorite. 

Apart from its occurrence as a minor constituent of many 
rocks, in small flakes, which are usually an alteration-product of 
mica, chlorite occurs in massive form. It is dark green in colour, 
with a vitreous to ])earlv lustre, transparent to sub-translucent. 
II. = 2 to 2.-5 ; S.G. = 2.6.' to 2.8. 

In comjiosition it is liydrated silii ate of aluminiiiin v. ith 
ferrous iron and magnesium. 

A band of chlorit(> about one fitot in thickness can be seen 
at the contact of limestone and granite at Gunong Jala, near 
Ampang, Kinta. 

There is no use for chlorite in the klalay Peninsula. 

Chondrodite, cUiwlnimite. 

C'hondrodite has a vitreous lustre and hrownislt-yello\.’ colour. 
H. = 6 to 6.5; S.G. = ;t.l to J.2. 

In composition it is a fluo-silicatt> of magnesium. Mgu 
(MgEiiMgl Oil ).iSi, Iron replaces ]iart of the magnesium. 
Chondrodite, humite, and clinohumite Inive the same chemical 
com])osition, ditfering only in crystalline form. 

The only localities where chondrodite is known to occur are 
the north quarry at Lenggong, where it occurs as grains embedded 
in crystalline limestone, and under similar conditions, in iimcstone 
near granite, at Bukit Setong, Kclantan. 

There is no use for chondrodite. 

Chrome Ochre. 

Chrome ochre is a clayey material containing some chromium 
oxide. It octurs earthy, tinted green in colour. 

Chrome ochre is found on Cheroh Buhber Estate, aliout ten 
miles to the northwest of the IJauh Gold Mine, as a clae coating 
on large boulders of vein quart/, which are scattered about on the 
flat land. 

Mr. J. C. Shenton made the following approximate analysis ; — 


Loss on ignition 

15.40 

per cent. 

Silica . . 

45.16 

yy •? 

Alumina 

;u.6(i 

y' yy 

Iron oxide 

3.04 

y- 

Chromium oxide 

3.611 

y’> yy 

Lime . . 

trace 


Magnesia 

0.50 

99.90 

- 
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This analysis indicates a composition identical with kaolin, 
in which some alumina has been rejdaeed by chromium oxide. 

Chromite, chniniic iron, chrome iron ore. 

Til Malaya chromite is only known as grains in con^'entrates. 
Its lustre is submetallic. and the colour is iron-black to brownish- 
bbi'k. It is opaque: inicroscoiiic splinters are translucent. The 
streak is brown; the mineral is brittle. H. = .5.5; S.G. = 4.3 
to 4.(). 

Ill com]iosition chromite is oxide of iron and chromium, with 
varying amounts of the iron replaced by magnesium, and chromium 
replaced by aluminium. (Fe,Mg)0.(('r,Al Varieties which 

(ontain less than H) ])er cent of chromium are classed as spinel. 

Occurrences are known in the Sungei t'heroh, near Each, 
in the Telemong Valley in Ulu Pahang, and specimens have also 
been sent to the Geological Dejiartment from Bentong. 

Ghromium forms an alloy with iron called ferrochrome, used 
in the manufacture of chromium steel. Chromite containing 30 
percent of Cr^OJ could command a jirice of only about £0 per ton 
in 1010, and, as the above three exanqdes are the only occurrences 
known in the Malay I’eninsula, it is not likely that the mineral 
will ever be of commercial importance here. 

Cinnabar. 

Cinnabar is a finely granular massive mineral, with a dull 
lustre, a cochineal-red colour and a scarlet streak. The mineral 
is .'Oft and very heavy. 11. = 2 to 2. .5: S.G. = S.O to 8.2. 

In comjiositioii it is mercuric sulphide, Hg-S. 

Cinnabar occurs in tlie Kenaboi \'alley, Xegri Sembilan, 
sj eciinens having been picked out of the sluiee-box at Ivenaboi Tin 
iMine. It has also been found in a triliutary of the Telom, Pahang. 

Cobaltite, cobalt glance. 

Cobaltite is .often crystalline, TPsembling pyrite in form, i.e. 
commonly occurring in cubes or ])yritohedra. with striated facts. 
Some crystals are octahedra. It akso occurs in massive form. It 
is opaque, has a metallic lustre, colour silver-white inclined to red. 
It lias a ])oor cleavage. The mineral is brittle, with uneven 
fr.icture. The streak is greyish-black. II. = 5.5 ; ls.(i. = d (about). 

In comjiositioii cobaltite is sul]>harsenide of cobalt. CoAsS. 

The onlv case detinitely known of an otcurrenee in Malaya is 
one about which information was •furnished by the Manager of the 
Ijioh Bramb of thi‘ Straits Trading t'omjiany. Tin ore from 
Kong Kee’s Mine, in the I’u.sing neighbourhood, between Eedhills 
and the ^Malayan Tin Dredging Comjiany’s land, was found to 
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contain .5 per cent of cobalt and .8 |)er cent of arsenic. The ore 
was the last sweepings from the floor of the mine before it vas 
closed down in August 102.3. E.\amination under the microscope 
revealed the jiresence of small grain.s of cobaltite. some of them 
being well-sha])ed octahedra. It is reported that some tin ore 
from Jelapang also contains cobalt. 

C'obaltite is an imj ortant ore found in silver-beariny: deposits 
at Cobalt, Canada, where the dressed ore averages about 111 ])ercent 
of nickel, 8^ of cobalt, 25 of arsenic, -and :10I) to 100(1 ounces of 
silver per ton. Of recent years cobalt has been utilised in the 
manufacture of steel and other alloys, winch creates a much biager 
demand than does its old use in jiigments. 

If concentrates containing large amounts of cobalt are found 
in Malaya, they will be valuable, but a small percentage like that 
in the tin ore from near Fusing merely reduces the value of the 
tin ore. 

Columbite. 

Columl)ite is known only in concentrates, usually associatecl 
with cassiterite. It is an opaque iron-black mineral, with sub- 
metallic lustre, and a streak coloured dark red to black. It is 
brittle. H. = 6 ; S.G. = o.:> to (.3. It is lifted by th? electro- 
magnet. 

It is niohate and tantalate of iron and manganese. (Fe^In) 
(NbTaljOfi. passing, by a gradual increase of tantalum, from 
normal columbite, the nearly pure niohate. to normal (antalite. 
the nearly pure tantalate. The iron and manganese also ^arv 
widely. Tin and wolfram are jcresent in small amount. 

Samples of columbite have been sent to the Geologist’s Office 
from Keclah. from Siam, and from some unknown locali(y said to 
be eight miles from Penang. A Chineiie sent a samjdc' of 
columbite and cassiterite. which, he said, occurred in quantity at 
Muar, Johorc, but the columbite ]iortion contained oniv 19 per 
cent of tantalic acid, and so the ore was unsaleable. 

Copper, Native. 

Occurs both as crystals and as shapeless grains, with metallic 
lustre. H. = i2.5 to 3 ; S.G. = 8.8 to 8.9. 

In comj)osition it is pure copper. 

It has been found with tin ore at Xew 'Gopeug, Eotan Dalian. 
Ghangkat Pari, and with gold and cassiterite at Xliau Bahiu. 
Batang Padang. It does not occur in sufficient quantity to con- 
stitute a source of supjily of co[)per. 

1925] Eoya] Asiatic Society. 
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Corundum, sappldre. 


Occurs massive; lustre adamantine to vitreous: colour blue, 
red, yellow, brown, gray, and nearly white; fracture uneven to 
conchoidal; brittle; very tough when compact; very hard; heavy 
for a mineral with non-metallic lustre. H. = 9 ; S.G. 3.95 to d.lO. 


In comjiosition it is alumina, AI 2 O 3 . 

It occurs abundantly in the Kinta Valley, near the granite 
limestone contact, as boulders embedded in clays. Some of xhe 
localities are (iopeng, Kramat Bulai, Benkalan, Tekka, and 
Ampang. Some s])ecimens suggest that originally the mineral 
formed leins, and the corundum is frequentlj" traversed by ihin 
veins, also of corundum. 'Sjiecimens of corundum which hear v-. ell- 
marked rhombic imj)rints, probably formed by calcite crystals, 
have been found at Kramat Pulai. In all these occurrences the 
mineral is extremely ]iure, the ])ercentage of alumina being greater 
than in any sample of corundum which has been analysed, except 
ruby and saj)i)hire. An analysis made in the Imperial Institute 
gave these results : — 


SiOa 

A1./J3 

Cat) 

MgO 

H2O 


0.15 per cent 


97.10 

0.50 

trace 

2.41 






100,16 


Corundum in mainly used for abrasive purposes in the &ome 
manner as emery, and tlie liner varieties are used in the place of 
gems in the movements of clocks and watches. In 1904 material 
from Kinta was sent to a commercial exjsert for an opinion as to 
its value. He said the material might be worth from £15 to £25 
a ton for abrasive purposes. If it would take a high ])olisli it 
could be u.sed for the movements of clocks and watches, and might 
be sold at a higher ])rice. Kinta corundum was used in the crown 
of a drill working on the property of the Malayan Collieries 
Limited, in .Selangor, and one setting lasted for 2D0 it., giving 
a good core. 

Other varieties of corundum are not common, ruby has not 
been found, and sapphire has been found only in small specimens 
in till mines at Chenderiang, Batang Padaiig. Emery, fine grained 
corundum ini.xed with magnetite and otlier iron ores, ocnirs itcar 
Batu Cajah. 


Diopside, mnlacolite. 

Diojiside is a jiale green to dark green mineral occurring in 
granular condition in crystalline limestones near granite contacts. 
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In eomposition it is calcium magnesium silicate, Cailo- 
(Si03),. 

It is not definitely known to occur in Malaya, because anab sos 
have not been made of those minerals whose ])hysieal and optical 
])ro])erties correspond to diopside. Such minerals occur in the 
south quarry at Lenggong and in altered limestone tiear the o-'th 
mile on the (Irik road. A green jeyroxene near the granite lime- 
stone contact at Bukit Kanching, ■, Selangor, was thought to be 
diopside until analysis showeel it to contain 13, H!) per cent of iron 
oxide, FeO, and 7, Do ])er cent of alumina, 

Diojiside has no commercial value. 

Dolomite. 

Dolomite occurs as coarse-grained, fine-grained, or comj)act 
masses, and in crystals. It has a vitreous lustre, and is usually 
pink or white in colour, though it may be darker. 

In composition it is carbonate of calcium and magnesium 
CaMg( COala. 

It occurs in rock masses, as dolomitic limestone and martile. 
irregularly distributed in ordinary lime,stone. The dolomite and 
calcite can easily he distinguished by the fact that a drop of cold 
liydroc-hloric acid will not jiroduce efl’crvescence on the dolomite, 
whereas there is a brisk action on the calcite. Dolomite can occur 
mixed with calcite in all ])roportions, constituting dolomitic lime- 
stone. 

A fairly detailed examination of the Batu C'avcs linii'stonc 
hill was made in order to try to find large dejeosits of limestone 
free from dolomite, and a remarkable unevenness of composition 
in the limestone xvas then revealed. There was no ])art of the hill 
which was built of limestone of uniform composition. The 
magnesia content varied, in an irregular manner, over a distance 
of a few feet; a samj)le at one jilace contained 15.-1 per cent of 
magnesia, and only a few feet away, another specimen contained 
only 0.5 per cent. During the course of this investigation at Batu 
Caves it was found that crystalline limestones high in magnesia 
were ojeaque. as compared with crystalline limestones with a low 
magnesia <'ontent. which were tran.slucent. This distinction has 
not yet been tested for limestones elsewhere than at Batu Caves. 

Dolomite can be used as a building and ornamental stone, for 
the manufacture of certain cemente, and for the manufacture of 
magnesia used in the prejiaration of refractory linings of tlie con- 
verters in the basic steel jirocess, but no deposits of dolomite have 
been found in Malaya. Dolomitic limestone is sometimes used, 
like ordinary limestone, as road-metal or as ballast on the railway. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Epidote. 

Occurs fibrous, granular, and forming rock masses. The 
colour is usually yellow-green. H. = 6.5 (about) ; S.fi. = 3.4 
(about). 

In composition it is a hydrated silicate of calcium, aluminium, 
and iron, IICa.2(Al,h'e'3SijOi 3. 

Epidote occurs in microscopic grains in metamorphosed 
calcareous rocks, and lalso as an alteration-])roduct in igneous rocks, 
such as granites, quartz-porphyrie.s, and rocks of the Pahang 
Volcanic series. It is known in fairly large crystals with axinite 
in an altered limestone on the Pahang railwaj-, a few miles south 
of Kuala Lijiis, and in smaller quantities in limestone at Plu Piah, 
near the granite contact. 

Epidote has no commercial value. 

Euxenite. 

A mineral akin to euxenite, found as occasional crystals Vvdth 
tin ore, was forwarded by the Manager of the Titi Tin Company, 
Xegri Sembilan, 

The exterior of the crystals is covered with a light coloured 
mineral matter, the interior is of a resinous brown appear.anee. 

Its exact composition is not known, but the mineral contains 
titanium, tantalum and nioi))ium, uranium and ytrria earths. 

The mineral occurs only in small quantities, and, so far as 
is known, it has no value. 

Felspar. 

It is usually crystalline, in colour white or gray, though it 
may be red. It has cleavages in two directions almost at right 
angles. H. = 6: S.G. = 2.5 to 2.9. 

Under this name several silicates are included, all of which 
contain alumina with potassium, sodium, or lime, or mixtures of 
them. Orthodase and microcline are potash felspars, K.^O. 
Al203.GSiOo ; albite is soda feispar, Nac^O.AlgOs GSiOa ; 
anorthite is lime felspar, CaO.A 1 203.2Si02. Oligoclase, 
andesine, laiiradorite, and bytownite, are mixtures of albite and 
anorthite, the first two containing more albite than anorthite, and 
the last two containing more anorthite than albite. 

The common felspars in granitic rocks in Malaya are 
orthodase. microcline, albite, and oligocla.se, and mixtures of them, 
and they often occur as large cr^'stals more than one indi across. 

Fdsj)ar is used in ])ottery manufacture. It is obtained by 
crushing and hand-picking the crystals from granite which has 
been selected for the purj)ose as containing felspar crystals in 
numt)er and size greater than the average. 
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Potash felspar contains from 10 to 15 per cent of potash, and 
.so, in other countries, rocks rich in potash felspar are sometimes 
crushed and used as fertilisers. However, potash felspar is very 
insoluble, and so the potash is not readily available to plants. As 
it becomes slowly available because of decomposition due to 
weathering, and as weathering is much more rapid in Malaya than 
in more temperate climates, such crushed rocks should l)e more 
valuable here as fertilisers than elsewhere. Future experiments 
will ])roljably discover methods by which the great reserves of 
])otash can be brought into soluble form. 

In countries where mica is worked in pegmatites, the potash 
felspar is recovered as a by-product. 

There will be no difficulty in finding large cpiantities of potash 
felspar in Malaya, although, without hand-picking, it will be 
impossible to separate it from the quartz and other minerals which 
.are present. 

Fluorite, fuor spar. 

Fluorite is usually crystallised in cubes. It may be massive 
•or finely granular. It has good cleavages, vitreous lustre, is 
transparent to translucent, in colour very varied, often colourless or 
jiurple, II. = 4 : S.U. = 3.18. 

In composition it is calcium fluoride, Ca Fa- 

Fluorite is of widespread occurrence in this country, often 
being found in veins either as the chief mineral, or associated with 
metallic ores such as cassiterite and scheelite, as, for e.xaniple, at 
Flu Piah and Krainat Pulai. It is common in dolomite and lime- 
stone. and occurs as a minor accessory in granitic rocks. 

Fluorite is used mainly as a fiux in the making of steel, in 
the manufacture of opalesc-cnt glass, in enamelling cooking 
utensils, in the manufacture of pottery, in the preparation of 
hydrofluoric acid, in the electrolytic refining of antimony and lead, 
and in the production of aluminium. In 1918 the average price 
in America was (American) per ton, and in 1910 $35.43 

(.American) ])er ton. This is a big increase from the price in 
1914 when it was only about $5.90 (.American) per ton. 

Enquiries were once made for dej)Osits of fluorite whith coulj 
supply a demand by a local firm, and in 1933 enquiries were made 
ubout the possibilitv of supplving the mineral to a Calcutta Steel 
IVorks. 


•Galena. 

(ialena often occurs in cleavable masses. It crystallises most 
.(omraonly as cubes. It has a bright metallic lustre, and its colour 
and streak are lead-gray. H. = 3.5 to 3.75; S.G. = 7.4 to 7.0. 

In composition it is lead sulphide, PbS. 

1935] Royal Asiatic ■''ociety. 
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Galena is of widesi)read oceurrence associated with limestone^ 
quartz, and fluorite. It usually contains silver. A speennen from 
Tvohan (Kinta) contained 58.79 ounces of silver to the long ton, 
and a specimen of stone from Gunong Lanno (Kinta) when 
assayed contained 81.95 per cent of tin and 199 ounces of silver 
per long ton of rock. Probahly a silver ore was present in the 
stone, otherwise the weight of silver in the lead would be 
extraordinarily high. Galena from other localities contains only 
a little silver, for examide, a specimen from Jambu, Kuantan, 
contains only 11 ounces ])er ton. A sjcecimen from Plu Kenaboi 
(Xegri Sembilan) is associated with j)yrites and .sphalerite (zinc- 
blende). 

Galena, in other countries, is practically the only .source of 
lead, and an important ore of silver. Metallic lead is used chiefly 
for conversion to white lead (a basic lead carbonate), which is the 
jirincipal ingredient of the bc^st white paints, or into the oxides, 
for use in making glass and in giving a glaze to eartheinvare. 
The metal is also used as pipes and sheets, for shot, and as an 
ingredient for solder, type metal, and low-fusion alloys. 

Garnet. 

Crystallises often in regular symmetrical crystals with II or 
24 faces. It is a hard mineral, with a vitreous to resinous lustre. 
In Malaya, it is red in colour, usually not at all transparent except 
in tiny grains. The streak is white. H. = 6.5 to 7.5; S.G. = 
5.15 to 4.5, according to the composition. 

Garnets vary very much in composition, being mixtures of 
silicates of calcium, iron, aluminium, magnesium, mang.uiese, and 
chromium. 

The lime garnets are widely distrilnited throughout the Malay 
Peninsula, and in most cases it can be .seen that the mineral was 
formed, often with juroxene, by the interaction of granite end 
limestone or calcareous shales, as, for example, at Gunong 
Terendam, Krainat Pulai, and the LTu Piah Mine in Kinta, near 
Batang Malaka ( Xegri Sembilan) where garnet crystals Imve been 
found more than an inch across, at Ijcnggong, and near the divide 
between Perak and Patani near S, Timun. Garnet occurs in the 
cassitcrite-liearing lode at Ginting Tua, Manchis, Pahang, and it 
was found in a vein with ])yro.\eue, penetrating enstatite-spessartite 
rock at Pulau Ubin, )5inga})ore. The mineral occurs also in 
natural concentrates. 

Xo specimens are known in this country of sufficient size and 
clearness to be valuable as gem-stones, and garnet does not occur 
surticieiitly concentrated in quantity for it to be mined for use as 
an abrasive. 
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<Jold, Native. 

Gold usually occurs in irregular plates, scales, or raasses, of 
yellow colour, varying considerably in tbe particular shade. It is 
very malleable and ductile. IT. = 2.5 to 3; S.G. = 15.6 to 19.3. 

In composition, native gold ordinarily consists of gold vnth 
varying amounts of silver, and smaller amounts of copper and 
iron. 

It occurs ])oth i/i situ in hard rock, and also as small grains 
in alluvial beds. The only lode mines at jwesent working in 
'Malaya are those belonging to tbe I'aub Australian Gold Mines, 
Limited. An output of over a thousand ounces of gold a moiith 
is usually obtainetl. The body of the gold-bearing stone is quartz, 
often associated with veins of calcite which do not contain gold. 
The calcite has been derived from the country rock of calcareous 
shales. Lode mines were also worked at Ivechau, Silensing, 
I’unjom, and Bentong, in Pahang, and at Chindras. Pasoh, and 
Batu Bersawah. in Xegri Sembilan, but all these mines were 
<losod down because they did not pay to work. 

Alluvial gold is won as a by-jiroduct in tin mines, notably in 
Batang Padang, where the annual output of gold is usually over one 
thousand ounces, and it is known to be very widely distributed 
throughout the Peninsula, though, unfortunately, in too small 
amount for the cost of winning it. except under very favourable 
circumstances. Abandoned alluvial workings are known in many 
localities, and some of them were under European management. 
Sometimes Malays return to them when the rice crops have been 
])Oor, but the amount of gold which they "win is not enough to 
induce them to do steady work. 

Gypsum. 

Calcium sulphate. Cai^O^. 

Gypsum was reported to have been found as a white earth 
on the floor of a cave in Gunong Lanno, one of the limestone hills 
■of Kinta, associated with a deposit of phosphate. 

It might be used as a dressing for soil requiring the applica- 
tion of calcium suljdiate. 

Haematite. 

The usual mode of occurrence of the mineral in Malava is 
as a massive blue-black crystalline aggregate, which has a coating 
of red ])Owdcry mineral where it has been exposed to weathering. 

It may be in columnar or reniform shaj>es. with a iii)rous 
appearance, or it may occur as an impure form in small globular 
or lenticular concretions, as oolitic haematite. Another variety, 
occurring in flat (rvstal.s, or masses of flat crystals, with jnicaccous 

Jioyal Asiatic Society. 
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structure, and with a brilliant lustre, is known as micaceous 
haematite. Haematite is ojtaque except in very thin laminae. 
The streak is li^ht to dark Indian-red. 

H. = 5.5 to 0.5 ; S.G. = 4.8. to o.o. 

In composition haematite is ferric oxide, FcaOa, containing^ 
30 })er cent of oxygen and 70 jter cent of iron. 

In Malaya a large deposit is known to occur on Guuong 
Panjang Estate, near Tamhun, where the countrx- rock is limestone. 
There are possible two million tons of good haematite ore available 
al)ove surface drainage level, and probably 44 million tons 
additional within 100 feet below that level. A deposit at Bukit 
Medan, Batu Pahat. Johore, is being worked by a Japanese Company 
(doshi Kuisha, Xanyo A'ogyu Koshi) who said, on first iiegiuning 
work, that it wa.s worth $20 a ton in Japan, but in October, 1925, 
Mr. Y. Yishimura the Manager stated that the price obtained was 
only ten Yen per ton. About 20,000 tons of haematite averaging 
04 per cent of iron were being exjiorted monthly, the labour force 
being 500. The ore contains a little magnetite and a little hydrated 
oxide. 

A deposit is known at the foot of Gunong Jerai, near the 2Cth 
mile from Alor Star, on the road between Gurun and Bedong in 
Kedati, and, judging from surface indications, it seems that it is 
an occurrence of considerable size. An analysis showed that the 
haematite boulders contained 63. C per cent of iron. In Johore. 
outcrops of haematite have been examined in Kota Tinggi district, 
on the ridge dividing Sungei Seluang from Sungei Peristk. 
tributaries of $uugei Johore, also between Hlu Kramat and Pin 
Poll, in Kutila Pulai. and on the coast at Kuala Pendas (Taiijong 
Kupang). 

Miraceous hneniulile is known in many localities, one being 
in granite at Sungei Belong, above Pulau Lalang, an island in the 
Perak Biver. It is said that Jit'O jukuls of the mineral nere 
carried to the river under the belief that it was tin ore. It 
contains a small amount of barytes. Micaceous haematite also 
occurs in Kelantan. near the railway between Manik L'rai and 
Kuala Gris. 

Haematite is the most aluuidant ore of iron. Mith the 
exception of the Bukit Medan dejiosit, none is being mined in 
Malaya, owing to the difficulty in finding a market. 

llmenite, inenaroj idle, iilaniferoits iron ore. 

Usually occurs in thick black tabular crystals with a metallic 
or sub-metallic lustre. It is not transparent, even in very thin 
laminae. The streak is black to brownish-red in colour. H. = 5.5 
to 6; S.G. = 4.7. 
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In conij)Os.ition it is ferrous titaiiate, FeTiOy, but it may 
contain ferric oxide, so that the ratio between the titanium and 
iron often varies widely. 

In Malaya it is very widely distributed, being periia])s the 
commonest of the heavy minerals occurring in alluvial sands, and 
it alwavs forms a large percentage of aniditg. Its black colour 
makes it cons])icuous in sandy stream beds wliere eddi-^s cause a 
natural concentration of the heavy minerals, and tidal ciitd wave- 
action on the sea-shore may give a similar result, as near S. Xibong. 
on the northwest side of Langkawi Island. 

llmenite is a constituent of concentrates in which monazite- 
occurs, ami it can be obtained as a by-product in the magnetic 
concentration of the monazite. 

llmenite has a very small commercial use. A little of it 
present in a body of magnetite makes smelting so diflicult that the 
ore is almost valueless. In the United States iron ores containing 
ilmenite are now a source of ferro-titanium, which is used in the 
manufacture of rails. Amorphous titanic acid has lately come 
into use as a white pigment, and it is claimed to be better than 
zinc-white in covering [)ower. During 11)2:3, in America. dSOd tons 
of ilmenite carrying .‘>2 ])er cent TiO.^. was shipped to Niagara Falls, 
to be used for the manufacture of titanium pigment and ferro- 
titanium. The titanium-white is also manufactured at Fredrikstad, 
on the south coast of Norway, from ilmenite occurring in the 
district. The percentage of ilmenite in the atnaiig of Malaya 
would be too low for this purpose. 

Kaolin, China dag. 

Kaolin or China clay is not a single mineral, but it consists 
to a large extent of kaolinite, a hydrated silicate of aluminium, 
Al. 2 Oa. 2 S 1 O 2 . 2 H 2 O, with other minerals of similar composition, 
and quartz, mica, and felspar. The quartz, mica, and felspar are 
removed, as far as possible, from the China clay rock by washing, 
and the refined kaolin approximates to kaolinite iii composition, 
containing, however, more silica and alkalies. 

Kaolinite is a definite crystalline mineral which can oci-ur 
in the form of microscojiic six-sided ]dates. In China clay it 
usually shows no definite crystalline form, being made up of very 
small irregular crystalline plates and fibrous aggregates. 

China clay is less jdastic than ordinary rock clay, because, 
whereas the China clay is crystalline, the rock clay is amorphous, 
and plasticity is the result of the presence of colloidal (i.e. 
amorjihous) clayey matter. Kaolinite is a highly refractory 
mineral, though a small quantity of im])urities makes it much 
more easily fusible. 

1925] Boyal Asiaiic Society. 
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In Malaya, kaolin of a very pure white colour is being worked 
at Gopeng, and other deposits are known near Bidor, in Singapore, 
at S. Perpat, Johore, and in Kedah. In smaller quantities it. is 
known to occur in or near granite areas in many parts of the 
Peninsula. 

It is usually considered that kaolin was not formed by at- 
mospheric weathering, but by the action of vapours escaping from 
a dee])-seated acid magma, which attacked the alkali felspars of the 
already consolidated granite. 8o far, there is no decisive imor- 
mation as to whether this is correct in the case of the Gopeng veins. 
E-xcavation work during the next few years may settle the question. 
Kaoliiiite is, hoA\ever, undoubtedly formed in this counti’}' by 
ordinary atmospheric weatherino: of felspar in many granite 
outcrops. 

The principal use of kaolin is as a filler for cloth and paper, 
and it is an essential ingredient in the manufacture of potteiw. 
It is used in mixture with zinc oxide in the manufacture of 
Chinese white, and as an adulterant or filler in various medicines 
and foods. 

Lepidolite, lithium mica. 

It is a ])ink or lilac-coloured mica, occurring in scaley 
aggregates, translucent, H. = 2.5 to 4; S.G. = 2.8. 

In composition it is lithia mica, K.Li[Al( 0 H,F),.,]Al(Si 03 )s. 

Lepidolite has been found at C’henderiang. A pink mica is 
known to occur occasionally in carbonaceous limestone at Siputeh, 
and it is also known at tiopeiig. An analysis of the Gopeng pink 
mica showed only a trace of lithium. 

lA‘j)idolite was formerly used as a source of lithium compoimd.s, 
of which lithium carlionate is used in medicine and in the manu- 
facture of lithia xvater, but amldvgonite, a fiuo-jihosphate of 
aluminium and lithium, is more useful, and lepidolite seems to be 
no longer in reque.st for this jiurpose. There is no likelihood that 
lejiidolite will be found in commercial quantities in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Lignite. 

Lignite or brown coal is typically a dull coal, generally brown 
in colour, containing a large jiroportion of woody matter. When 
freshly mined it contains a large amount of moisture, much of 
which it loses on standing exjiosed to the air, and, in consequence, 
it cracks and breaks u]) when being stored. The following figures 
show the usual range in composition for brown coals, calculated 
free from ash and sulphur : — 

Fixed carbon . . 30 to 40 per cent, 

h'olatile matter . . 40 „ 5.5 „ „ 

hloisture . . . . 10 „ 30 „ „ 
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Sub-bituminons coal iisuallv i? also dull, or only feebly 
lustrous, and its colour is brown-black to black. It contains less 
water than brown coal, and does not break up after drying. There 
is a bigger jiercentagc of fi.xed carbon than of volatile matter, and 
it has better fuel ])ro})erties tban brown coal or lignite. The 
following figures show the usual range in composition for sub- 
bituminous coals, calculated free from ash and sulphur ; — 

Fixed carbon . . 4o to 5.5 per cent. 

A'olatile matter . . 35 „ 45 ,, „ 

Moisture . . . . 5 „ 10 ,, 


The coal which occurs in the small outcrops of Tertiary beds 
in Malaya differs in ap])earance both from tvjiical lignites and 
from sub-bituminous coals, and in comj)Osition it is intermediate 
between the two. It is black and lustrous. It contains about 20 
per cent of moisture, like a lignite, hut the percentage of fixed 
carbon is higher than that of volatile matter, like a sub-biniminous 
coal. It has a low jiercentage of ash and it does not clinker. 

Coal of Tertiary age is being mined by the Malayan Colleries, 
Limited, at Batu Arang in Selangor, and other occurrences are 
known at Eiiggor and in Perils. The Enggor dej)Osir. though 
small, is now Ijeing oitened np commercially ; that in t’erlis has not 

Mala van 


yet been thoroughly ])rospected 

. The output from 

file 

Collieries, Limited (Selangor). 

from 1920 to 1923 

was 

1— i 

.. 247, 917 

tons. 

1921 

.. 299, 351 

}"> 

1922 

.. 281, 828 

» 

1923 

.. 317, 892 



Seams of brown and sometimes black lignite are found over- 
lying till-bearing sandy days in Malaya. In the Kiiita District 
occurrences have Iseen examined in Lahat, Piising, Sijiuteh, Taiijong 
liambutan, Tronoh, and Pulai. wliere it is .seen tliat the lignite is 
usually mixed with a lot of sand, wliieh renders it worthless as a 
fuel. The only seam which might have been useful as fuel was 
in tile liambutan Ltd. Mine, at Taiijong Eambutaii. hut the deposit 
was very small. 


Lignite seams have also been found associated with day and 
sand in limestone cuiis in Kinta. It is supjiosed that the beds 
were originally deposited more or less horizoiitallv, on the limestone 
.surface, that a hollow wa.s dissolved in the limestone by uinler- 
grourid water, and that the days .sands and lignites sank down 
into the cuji. 

The coastal alluvium of the Malay Peninsula contains a certain 
admixture of jieaty material, but. in the bore ]>ut down feet at 
Bagan Date, and in the one which had reached a dejith of 582 feet 
til July, 1923, on We.stenholz Estate, near Telok Anson, the sands 
and days contain no .seams of jieat or lignite of value. 


1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Probably all these de})Osits of lignite are of llecent age — 
younger than the Tertiary period — and many of them contain fairly 
well preserved timber, with seeds remarkably like those of our 
living Jungle trees. 

Limonite, brown haeinnliie, bog iron ore. 

It is a non-orystalline mineral, dark brown to black jn colour, 
with a sub-metallic lustre. It may have mammillary or fibrous 
form. The streak is yellowish-brown. H. = 5 to 5.5; S.G. = 
0.6 to 4. 

In composition it is hydrated iron oxide, 2Fe203.3H20. 

Inmonite is a mineral of very widesjiread distribution in 
Malaya, being an invariable constituent of the surface-deposit 
]>oj)ularly known as laterite. In Malaya the term laterite is 
ajjplied to the surface decomposition-product of both sedimentary 
and igneous rocks which i.s used as a road-metal. Yellow ochre, 
which is often seen in “ laterite,” consists of limonite mixed with 
clay material. 

Magnetite, magnetic iron ore, lodestone. 

Magnetite sometimes shows well-developed octahedral crystrds, 
•or twelve-sided crystals of the cubic sy.stem. More frequently it 
occurs in a massive granular condition. It is a black mineral, with 
metallic lustre, and it is opaque even in the smallest fragments. 
The streak is black. Magnetite has an uneven fracture. II. about 
5.5 : S.(.T. about 5. It is highly magnetic, fragments being attracted 
by a small horse-shoe magnet. 

In composition it is an oxide of iron, Fe 3O4, containing 12.4 
]ier cent of metallic iron. 

Magnetite associated with haematite occurs in octahedral 
sha])ed crystals at Bukit IMedan, Batu Pahat, Johore, where iron 
ore is being mined for exi)ort to Jajian, and it also occurs, 
associated with intrusions of granite, in the quartzite which 
forms Kedah Peak (Gunong Jerai). It is reported as being 
])resent in large quantities in an acce.ssible ])art of Trengqanu. 

Magnetite is an important ore of iron. 

Malachite, green copper carbonale. 

It usually occurs as briglit-green opaque radiating fibrous 
masses, with botryoidal or stalactitic structure. H. = 3.5 to 4;- 
■■'.G. = 3.!) to 4.03. It may be granular or earthy. 

In conniosition malachite is basic carbonate of cooper, CuCO,. 
GulOH)^. 

It has been found at Sungei Lembing near Kuantan, and at 
Ghangkat Pari in Kinta. It is an important copper ore, but no 
deposits of commercial value are known in the Malay Peninsula. 
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Mimetite, karnpylUe. 

Mimetite is like pyromorphite in appearance and form of 
crystals (see description of pvromorphite) . H. = 3.5; S.G. = 
7.0 to 7.25. 

In composition it is arsenate and chloride of lead, part of llio 
arsenic being replaced by phosphorus, i Pbg AsgOsPbC^. 

A lump of decomposed material in the Perak Museum, 
Taiping, from Xaga Bisi. near Ipoh, contains lead, arsenic, 
phosphate, and perhaps chloride. It is not certain that the 
arsenic in this specimen is combined with the lead. Probably the 
s])ecimen contains some mimetite, but owhng to the decomposed 
nature of the material the evidence is not conclusive. 

Molybdenite. 

Occurs in ])laty or scaly forms which are very flexible, though 
they are not elastic. It has a metallic lustre, is bluish-black in 
colour, has a perfect basal cleavage, and a greasy feel. The streak 
has a greenish tinge. II. = 1 ;. S.G. = 4.8. It is distinguished from 
graphite, firstly, by the blue tone in its colour, whereas grajdiite 
has a brown tinge, secondly, by the difference in S.G., and thirdly, 
by chemical tests. 

In composition it is molybdenum disulphide, MoSj. 

It has been found in granite in two quarries on Singapore 
Island near the Bukit Timali road, and at Linggui Tin Mine, 
about 25 miles north of Johore Bahru, where it occurred in small 
quantities as large scales lying at the base of the alluvial deposits 
and on the weathered granite surface. It is rej)Orted also from 
Pahang in the Pontian District. As yet, no deposits of commercial 
value have been found. In December, 1914. molybdenite ore, 
containing the equivalent of 90 ])er cent molybdic acid, was quoted 
at £(i-10s. per unit ])er c-ent, or £.182 per ton of 2240 lb. In April 
1915 ore containing 90 per cent molybdenum sulphide tvas quoted 
at £6 per unit per cent or £540 per ton of 2240 lb. delivered in the 
Pnited Kingdom. 

Molybdenum is used in hardening steel. Gomj)ounds of the 
metal are also used in scientific work, and as pigments in various 
arts and industries. 

Monazite. 

In the Malay Peninsula, monazite is usually found as small 
irregular fragments or well-roiimled grains in sands, and, if it is 
fresh, it is transj)arent and of a golden-yellorv colour, with a 
resinous lustre ; weathered fragments are dull and opaque and may 
l)e cream-coloured or grey. 11. = 5.5 ; S.G. about 5.2, but variable. 
Monazite is slightly magnetic, being lifted by a strong electro- 
magnetic field. 

1925] Uoyal Amitic Society. 
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In composition it is a phosphate of the cerium metals, cerium, 
lanthanum, and didymium, Ce(La,Di)PO^, with variable amounts 
of other ingredients, notably thorium. 

It occurs in sands in many rivers in Malaya, and is often 
j>resent amongst the heavy minerals a.ssociated with tin ore in 
alluvial beds. In a few localities, .such as S. Betong, near Langkap 
in Xegri Sembilan. it is found in deeompo.«ed granite or p.3gmatlte, 
as comparatively large fragments up to one inch across, shovdng 
good crystal faces. In this particular case, the monazite is much 
altered. A newly-fractured surface is ]>ale-brown in colour and 
quite dull, but the weathered exterior of the unbroken fragments 
is paler, sometimes beinsc white. Occa.sional crystal faces have a 
vitreous lustre. The optical ])roi)erties of this altered mineral 
cannot be studied owing to its opacity, but chemical analysis shows 
that it consists largely of cerium phosphate, with about G per cent 
of thoria. 

A few detailed exam[)les will now he given of the occurrence of 
monazite in umnng. 

A concentrate from 8ungei Bi.sek, Serau Valley, Pahang, con- 
sisted approximately of G3 per cent of cassiterite, 29 per cent of 
ilmcnite. The monazite jmrtion, however, tontained only ('.62 

A concentrate from near Oambang, Kuantan, in addition to 
cassiterite, cotitained 74 per cent of monazite and 8 per cent of 
ilmenite. The monazite portion, however, contained only 9.62 
per cent of thoria. 

Amang which was being thrown away by f'hinese tin miners, 
in 1911, near Kulim, Kedah, contained cassiterite. ilmenite, and 
41.3 ])er cent of monazite. The thoria-content of the monazite was 
3..J ])er cent. 

A concentrate from near Bentong contained a lot of wolfram 
and sdieelite, some monazite. ami a little cassiterite. Fifteen to 
twenty jdkuls a month of this concentrate were being won in 1916. 

Monazite concentrated by the Malayan Tin Dredging Com- 
pany, Batu ttajah, contained 6. .5 per cent of thoria. 

A concentrate from a tributary of the Kuantan River con- 
tained cassiterite. ilmenite, and monazite, the thoria content of the 
monazite being- .'S.l.j per cent. 

l.-l ])er cent of a sample of ainaiig from Baias Tujoh, Kampar, 
was monazite, with thoria content between 4 and -3 per cent. 

The monazite in a concentrate from Ulu iSemi)am, Pahang, 
contains S.-'tS per cent of thoria. 

The prinei])al use of monazite is as a source of thorium, the 
chief ingredient of the mantles used in incandescent gas-lighting. 
The thoria-content of monazite from other countries ranges usually 
from 3 to lit j)er cent, but it is sometimes greater, and, in rare cases, 
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may be as much as 30 per cent. As monazite is a mneh more 
common mineral tlian thorite and thorianite, it is the chief fiource 
of thoria, although the thoria contents of thorite and thorianite 
are respectively .50 to 70 ])er cent and 7'0 to 00 ])er cent. 

It is also the commercial source of cerium. Formerly the 
only use for cerium was as cerium oxalate, of which small quanti- 
ties were needed as medicine. Tjatelv, however, it was found that 
cerium forms a pyroj)horic alloy witli iron (ferrocerium) which is 
used in sparking devices. Owing to its inflammability through 
air-friction, ferrocerium was used to illuminate the paths of shells 
in the war. Cerium fluoride is used in naval searchlights. 

IMonazite sand is sold on the basis of its thoria-content, that 
is, at so much jier unit, the unit l)eingone ])er cent of thoria ])er ton. 
The ])rice })er unit in England has varied a good deal. Before the 
war it was not less than €5 per unit. In .Tune. 1920, the c.i.f. value 
at European ports was £6-1 Os. ]ier unit. The jirice quoted in 1921 
by Messrs. Cirrtis & Harvey Ltd. of Ijondon for monazite containing 
6.25 per cent of thoria was £20 a ton. 

Monetite. 

Monetite occuis in ])ale yellowish semitransparent crystals with 
a vitreous lustre. H. = 8. .5; 8.G. = 2.75. 

It is acid calcium phosphate, HCaPO^, with approximately 
the following composition: — 

P2O3 52 ]ier cent. <.’aO 41 per cent, H._,0 7 per cent. 

Certain crystals which occur commonly in the ])hosphate de- 
posits of Perlis, in ]>articular in a cave deposit at Gunoim Jer.ueh 
that was being worked in 1923, are now thought to be monetite. 
They were coated with gypsum and it was tiot possible to isolate 
the crystals completely. Mr. .1. C. Shciiton analy.scd the yellow 
crystals. 

Loss on ignition . . . . 8.80 per cent. 

PgOj = 38.6 ])er cent, corres- 
ponding to calcium phosphate 84.29 ,, „ 

Oxide of iron . . . . 0.20 „ ,, 

Alumina . . . . 0.92 „ „ 

94.21 ,, „ 


The crystals have S.G. = 2.863. and their 0])tical ])roperties 
correspond more closely to monetite than to any other ])hosphate 
mineral. 

Muscovite, while mica. 

Is found foliated in large and small sheets, and in scales, 
rarely as six-sided crystals. It has a jicrfcct basal cleavage, allow- 
ing the mineral to be sjdit into e.xceedingly thin sheets. The 

1925] Royal J.swG'c ■'iociely. 
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folia are flexible and elastic. It has a vitreous to pearly lustre^ 
and is transparent and almost colourless in thin sheets. II. = 'I to 
2.-5; S.G. about 2.8. 

In comj osition it is a silicate of aluminium and DOtassiiim^ 

K, 0 . 2 H, 0 ,;!Al, 03 .CSi 0 o. 

Muscovite is found in fairly large flakes, up to two inches 
across, in ])egmatite-veins on Kedah Peak and in the neighbourhood 
of that mountain. A syndicate has been working the mineral at 
Tanjong Jaga near there. It is known in a finer grained massive 
condition, as a dull pale green waxy-looking mineral, at the 15th 
mile from Kuala Lumjiur on the road to Bentong, and near granite 
contacts in several localities. A variety of mica akin to musco'. ite, 
known as jiinite, has lieen observed occurring in massive condiiiou 
in Kinta. One e-xample is at Beatrice Mines, Selibin, in a lode in 
limestone which is cut by numerous faults; near them the pale 
green translucent massive mica is common. 

Muscovite is valuable l)ecause of its combination of physical 
])roj)erties, cleavage, flexibility, elasticity, transparency m thin 
sheets, non-conductivity of heat and electricity, brilliancy of 
cleavage-flakes, and softness. It is used in the manufacture of 
sound boxes for grama[)hones, as an insulating material in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus, and as a transparent material 
for stove doors, lanterns etc. Scrap mica is used in the manu- 
facture of wall papers, as a lubricant when mixed with oils, as a 
non-conductor of heat, and as a fire-])roofing material. The 
greenish tine grained mica might serve for decorative purposes, and 
as a pigment in paint. 

The pric-e obtainal)]e for muscovite depends on the size of the 
sheets, and the mineral does not pay to mine unless pieces yielding 
rectangles larger than II by 2 inches can be obtained, wnich can 
only be expected to occur in ])cgmatitcs. The smaller piec'is would 
only pay to work for scrap mica if a considerable quantiuv of the 
large sheets could be obtained. 

Brown mica, or biotite. is not found in large sheets like 
muscovite, and its dark colour would give it a more limited use. 


Octahedrite, nnntnsp. 

Occurs as well-shaped jiyramidal lilue crystals with adaraaniiiie 
lustre. It is transparent to nearly opaque. 11. = 5.5 to 5 ; S.O. = 
3.82 to 3.!)5. 

In composition it is titanium dioxide, TiO j. 

It is found in amang in many localities in the Malay Penin- 
sula, one being Atherton Estate near liiliau in Kegri Sembilan. 
Tliere is no market for octahedrite. 
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Petroleum, mineral oil. 

Petroleum is a mixture of liquid hydrooarbous, wbicb, on being 
refined yields the following products; — 

Temp-, of distHlalio)'. 

Petroleum spirit (including 

benzine, ])etrol, and gasoline lower than loO'^C 

Kerosene (illuminating oils) .. from 150°C. to 300‘’C. 

Lubricating oils . . . . higher than 300'’C. 

Other ])roducts obtained are vaseline and ])araitin. Crude 
jietrolcums range from about <1.78 to about 1 in specific gravity, 
though more commonly from 0.<S5 to 0.h,5. 

Tn the Malay Peninsula oil has been <listilled from oil shale 
of the Tertiary beds at Ratu Arang Coal fields. Only a few cubic 
centimetres of oil were examined, and it was found to consist of 
kerosene, heavy oil, and jtaraffin wax. The absence of ])ctroleitm 
spirit was ])robably due to the crude ap})aratus used when distilling 
the shale. Oil shiale is also known in the Tertiary beds of PeOis 
— a single distillation gave 3 gallons per long ton. The oil was 
heavy and contained much bitumen. 

There is no doubt about the occurrences of oil shales in the 
Tertiary beds, but in spite of many rumours of “ finds,” there is 
no evidence of oil being stored ijt large quantities in natural 
reservoirs in the rocks of the ilalay I’eninsula. Esca])es of marsh- 
gas from the decaying vegetation in coa.st-alluvium have been 
res])onsible for some of the rumours, but the bores so far put down 
have not yielded any oil. Other reported finds seem to liave 
•originated in dishonest atteni])ts by Jiatives to claim rewards. 

Pharmacosiderite. 

(fccurs as cubic irystals with a greasy lustre. Their colour 
i> green jiassing into yellow-brown. sub-transi)arent to sub- 
traiisluccnt. H. = 2.o-. R.G. = "Lh to -3. 

Tn com])osition it is a hydrated arsenate of iron, with a lormula 
perhaps GFo.VsO., 5Fe;OH)., + 12ll._,0. 

-V specimen, associated with arsenojiyrite. was sent from Tvuala 
Kubu <listrict. and other s|>ecimens were collected from loose tin- 
bearing stone in the lampans at (hi[)is. Pahang. I’harniai osiderite 
o<'cur'' only in small quantities, and is of no commercial value. 

Phlogopite, m/if/ne.vin mini. 

Phlogo])iti‘ i> a mica, often ycllowish-iirown in colour. If. = 
'i.'i to 3; S.t;. = -2. St). 

Ill comjio^ition it is silicate of magnesium, jiotassium. .tnd 
aluminium, with formula ])erhai)'i HoKMgs-VI (SiO^ ) and it 
U'lially contains about 3 per cent of fluorine. 

Ifl'l-')] I’toynl .Isiefir- ^oriety. 
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It occurs as a product of nietamorjdiism in the marble at 
Lenggong, and aho in the rich cassiterite-bearing ‘‘])ipe" in lime- 
stone at Selibin, Kinta. Its physical properties, except its colour, 
would enable it to be used for all the purposes enumerated under 
the description of muscovite, but it is not known to occur in the 
Malay I’eninsiila in sufficient C|uantity, or in sheets of sufficient 
size, to make it commercially valuable. 

Psilomelane, icad. 

It occurs as a massive, botryoidal stalactitic, black mineral, 
with a brownish-black streak. H. = ,3 to 6 : S.G. = 3.7 to 4.7. 
It is harder than the other manganese ores. It is usually found 
with pyrolusite. 

It is of uncertain composition, being chiefly manganese oxides, 
MuO, and MnO, with combined water. It contains small amounts 
of barium oxide, cobalt oxide, etc. One sample analysed in Kuala 
Lum])ur was shown to contain cop])er, iron, aluminium, cobalt, 
nickel, j.otassium, and manganese. Xo barium was present. 

Psilomelane has been found on Serendah Hydraulic Mine, at 
Tronoh with i)yi'olu>ite. and at Titi. A deposit of manganese 
ore is now being mined in Trengganu for ex])ort to .Ta!)an, and 
details are given under ])yrolusite. The com]iosition of the ore 
is not yet known. 

Wad is an earthy form of psilomelane. .k specimen was 
collected from a kaolin-vein on Oopeng 'Consolidated Mine. 

Pyrite, pyi-iten, iron pyriies. 

Occurs in massive, granular, reniform. globular, and stalnc- 
titic forms, as well as in crystals. The most common crystal foams 
are the cube, often with striated faces, the striae on adjacent faces 
being iierjiendicular to each other, the octahedron, and a twelve- 
faced form in which each face has five sides. In colour jmrite is 
pale bras>-ycllow. with a bright metallic lustre. Its streak is 
green ish-bhu k or brownish-black. It is unusually haril for a 
sulphide. II. = (i to (i.3 ; S.G. = 4.03 to 3.1<b 

In com])Osition it is iron disulphide, FeS.^. 

I’yrite is the most common of the .sulphides. In Malaya it 
is found iii rocks of all ages. a.ssociated in veins with many different 
minerals, for e.\am])le. with cassiterite ajid galena. It is widely 
distrilnited as an accessory mineral in both igneous and sedimentary 
rocks, although, as it is usually scattered in small grains throughout 
a rock mass, it is nearly always of no value. 

Gne large dejiosit occurring at Bundi. Kemaman. mi-ed v ith 
jiyroxeue, is the only occurrence at ])reseut known to lie possibly of 
commercial value, and it has not yet been mined. 
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I’vrite is often worked, in other countries, fo'i the gold or 
c-op])er associated with it. It is valuahle as being the chief source 
of sulphuric acid and ferrous sulphate. Sulphuric acid is needed 
for many purposes, including the juirification of kerosene, and in 
the preparation of mineral fertilisers. Sulphur dioxide, prejuived 
either by burning suljihur, or by roasting ])yrite, is used a lox in 
the pre])aration of wood-pulp for manufacture into paper. Ferrous 
sulphate (copperas) is used in dyeing, in the manufacture of inks, 
as a wood-preservative, and as a disinfectant. 

Pyrolusite. 

Occurs in massive fibrous form, with radiating structure, as a 
black mineral with a sub-metallic to dull lustre. It has a lilack 
sitreak. H. = 2; S.O. = 4.8. 

In com])osition it is manganese dioxide, MnO^. 

It is found with psilomelane in several localities, for examjde, 
at Tronoh and Tambun Mines, at Tanjong Tembun and at Pulau 
Tilui in the Langkawi Islands. 

A manganese mine has rec'^ntly been ojiened by a Japanese 
(.'onipany on a hill near Sungei Kemaman, in Trengganu, at a 
])oint IS miles from the month of the river. Work began in 
Se])temlier 1924 and there are Jd'il coolies em])loyed at jiresent. 
The ore occurs as rock which can be worked with a ])ick. and it 
has not been necessary to have recourse to blasting. It is said that 
mining is carried on l)y driving horizontal tunnels into the hill 
side. After about a year’s work. 2,<i()(i toiw of ore has been 
ex])orted to Japan. Imt this was the result of merely development 
Work, and arrangements for ensuring a regular output had not yet 
been comj)leted. Communication with the mouth of the river is 
bv motor launch for twelve mile.-, and, for the next six miles, a 
trolley line has been laid down. This information was >uj)])lied 
bv Mr. Y. Yishimura. Manager of the Bukit Medan Iron Mine, 
in Johore. Little is known yet about the mineralognal i-om- 
position of the ore. The jirice obtainable in Japan for mateiial 
containing 4.1 per cent of manganese is about lU yen jier ton. but 
the ])ercentage of manganese in the Kemaman ore is smaller than 
this, and the average price s'o far obtained is 11 yen j)er ton. The 
ore is being used in the manufacture of steel. 

•Some years ago. a large sample of clay, rich in ])\ rolusite, 
from Tambun. was <,ent to England, but it was reported that, 
without hand-])icking. the ore was unsaleable. The jirice obtain.able 
wa^ not large I'limiah to jiay for the co-t of jireparing the ore. 

Pyromorphite. 

It occurs as hexagonal |u-i.miatio cry.;tals. green, brown, or 
yellow in colour, or it may be in granular or fibrous masses. It is 
>ub-trans]iarent to nearly oj)aque. 11. = 4.1 to 4 : S.G. = tl.l to T.l. 

1021 1 Ilojjdl .Isiu/ic ■''ociefy. 
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In composition it is chloro-phosphate of leail. . 3 Pb 3 (P 04 )» 
PbCl,. 

A specimen of yellow and black sand in the Perak Mnseum. 
Taiping, from Ulu Pahang, consists of pyromorphite mixed with 
gold, and there is also a piece of ])yromorphite from Pataoi in the 
same Museum. Tt is known to occur at Merbau, near Tronoh. and 
fairly large lumps were obtained in good crystals, associated rvltli 
quartz and tourmaline, in a shaft 81 feet below the surface. 

It is not an important ore of lead, and it is not likely that 
it will ever be commercially valuable in the Malay Peninsula. 


Pyrrhotite, maguHlc pyrUea. 

Pyrrhotite nearly always occurs in massive form with granular 
or lamellar structure. It i.-; brownish-bronze in colour, with a 
metallic lustre, and the streak is black. H. = 4: S.G. = 4 . 60 , 
Usually it is slightly magnetic. 

In composition it is sulphide of iron, varying from FejSs 
up to Fe, gSiT- It u^ually carries a small amount of nickel. 

Pyrrhotite is found as small grains in blocks of quartzite near 
Siputeh, the other heavy minerals ])resent being ciissiterite and 
zircon. It occurs also in ( oncentrates from various localities. 

Its use is as a sourct* of nickel, but there is no ])rospect of 
])ayable cpiantities being found in the ilalay Peninsula. 


Quartz. 


Crystals are commonly he.xagonal jirisms. usuallv terminated 
by hexagonal jiyramids. but quartz is more common in massive 
forms of great variety, from coar>e to fine-grained, crystalline to 
flint-like or cry])tocrystalline. It also occurs as sand. It is usually 
white or colourless, with vitreous to greasy lustre, but it may be 
almost anv colour owing to impurities. Transparent to opaciue. 
Conchoidal fracture. II. = 7 ; 8 .C. = G.G.5 to 


In conqiosition quartz is silicon dioxide, SiO^. 

CryalitUine FuriV/tcs-. Tlie ordinary clear colourless variety 
of quartz is named rod- cryslul. This is found in many areas in 
the Malay Peninsula, and good crystals are found also in veins 
traversing the quartzite of Gunong Tahan, but large clear crystals 
are, unfortunately, uncommon, and blocks and pebbles suitable lor 
optical pur]:oses have not cet been found. Amethyst is xiolet, the 
colour ])erhaps being due to a trace of manganese. Smail crystal.-s 
of ])oor quality were seen, many years ago, at Lahat. Uuse quartz 
has lieen reported from Taiping. Cheuderiang, and Sungei I!aii, in 
Perak. Milky quartz is milky white in colour and nearly oi)aque. 
It is common in certain huge reefs of quartz that are known in the 
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Peninsula, for example, on the west of Seremban, and the mass 
forming the conspicuous white cliffs, lOi'O feet high, near Klang 
Gates. Cairngorm or smol-y quartz has been found at Chenderiang. 

Cryptocryaiulline Tarief{e>i, dasper is impure ojiaque quartz 
containing inclusions of haematite or hydrated iron oxides and 
clayey matter, In colour it may l)e red, yellow, or brown, and some 
specimens are banded. It is Icnown in several ])laces whore cherts 
occur, for example, in the Kenaboi Valley, but there is no use for 
it as a gemstone, as it is usually weathered. Chalcedony is found 
massive with filirous or cryptocrystalliue texture, often also in 
mammillary or botrvoidal shapes. It occurs at bunged Gau Tin 
Mine. Agate is chalcedony with colours arranged in curveil parallel 
bands. It was said to occur in U|)]>er Perak, but no conlirmation 
of this has been obtained. Onyx is a banded chalcedony, like agate. 
exee])t that the bands are arranged in straight iiarallel lines. It is 
found at Sungei Gau. It was reported in l!>fil that opal, an 
amorphous form of liydrated silica, was found in Perak, but none- 
has since been heard of. 

All of the varieties of quartz in the Malay Peninsula arc 
unsuitable for use as gemstones. A possible use is for g' ass- 
making. in whicli is needed a sand consisting of white or colourlc's 
grains, practically free from minerals other than quartz. In 
texture the sand should l>e of medium grain, and as uniform as 
possible, angular grains being preferable to rounded grams, 'j'he 
grain sizes in the best qualities range from 0.5 mm. to 0.‘2 mn;. 
diameter. It is not known if natural sands occur here fulrilling 
these requirements, but a suggestion has been made to make an 
artificial sand, liy crushing material from one of the Inge veins 
mentioned above. 

Rutile. 

Vsually occurs as prismatic crystals with ])yramid termina- 
tions. or as rounded grains, in sands and gravels. It is led. 
reddish-brown, to black in colour, and it is usually iiearlv opa-jue. 
although it may be transjiarent. TI, = ti to 6.5; S.G. = 1.2. 

In composition it is titanium dioxide. TiO^. 

It is widely distributed in the Malay Peninsula, being one of 
the heavy minerals in many .sands and sandstones. It often occurs 
in a many, and it is found witli gold and epidote in the Penom 
Range. Pahang. Ilutile is one of the minerals formed by the 
thermal metamorphism of limestone at Lenggong. It is lound in 
recent alluvial sands on Atlierton Estate in Xegri i^enibiian. 
associated with cassiterite. and with two other minerals, also of 
composition titanium dioxide, namely octahedrite and brookite. 

IhnenorutiJe is a black variety of rutile with uj) to 10 jier 
cent or more of ferric oxide. S.ti. = 5.1. It occurs in alluvial 
gravels in the flat land at the base of tlie hills Tempurong and 

1925] Royal Aaiatir .’'uciely. 
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('liantek. A black variety of rutile also containing iron is present 
in the alluvial beds worked by the Kaniunting Tin Dredging 
Coinj)any, Taiping. 

B utile is a source of titanium, which is used in steel and 
cast-iron manufactures, for electrodes in arc lights, to give a 
yellow colour to ])oreelain and to false teeth, and in making a 
white jn'gment. Xo deposits of commercial value are knotvn in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Scheelite. 

Sc.heelite may occur as massive granular masses, or it may 
occur in pyramidal crystals. In colour it is usually white, though 
it may be yellow, green, or brown, and it has a vitreous to 
adamantine lustre. It is usually translucent to opaque, rarely 
traiisj)arent. H. = 4. .5 to .■), S.(t. = 6.1)5, which is unusually 
high for a mineral with non-metallic lustre. 

In com]iosition it is calcium tungstate, CaWO 4 . Molybdenum 
is u.sually present, rej)laciug a part of the tungsten. 

lii the ilalay Peninsula, scheelite was fairly extensively mined 
as an ore of tungsten during the war, when the })rice of the ntetal 
was high, klines were ])roducing it at Kramat Pulai and near 
Ampang, Kiiita, at Ranching and near Batu Caves, in Selangor, 
and a lode rich in scheelite was known at Salak Xorth. ilany 
occurrences in smaller quantities are known in the tin-tield.s in 
limestone districts. 

For the u.-e'< of tungsten, see under wolfram. 

Scorodite. 

Occurs as green translucent crystals, sometimes octahedra, 
>ometimes ])ri.'matic. IT. = 3.-5 to 4; S.(i. £= 3.1 to 3.3. 

In conpio-iition it is a hvdrou> ferrie arsenate. Fe ASO 4 2 H.^O 

Siorndite was found on limonite at Fusing Lama, Kinta, with 
ar^enojivrite in a tin-bearing lode at Titi. Xegri Sembilan, and in 
a quartz win traversing granite on ITu Tiram Estate, Kota 
Tinggi road, .1 chore. 

It has ]io tommercial value. 

Serpentine. 

Oc('urs as a massive rock, '-ometinies fibrous. It is olive-green 
to blackir-h-greeii in colour, having a greasy lustre, wax-like in the 
nia'<ive varieties, and silky when iitirous. It is translucent to 
opaque, H. = 2 .j u-^uallv 4; .S.O. = 3.5 to 3.65. 

In conqiosition it is magnesium silicate. II^ Si.^Og. 

It has been found at Bersiah in L])[ier Perak, where it seems 
to he the re.'ult of alteration of olivine, hut in other localities it 
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is thought to be derived from altered amphibole. At the 42nd 
mile from Malacca, on the road between Kuala Pilah and Tampin, 
it forms quite an extensive deposit suitable for quarrying. The 
fibrous variety, chnjsotile. i.s not known to occur in any great 
quantity, though a little of it is |)resent in various localities. In 
other countries chrysotile is used commercially as asbestos. 

Serpentine in other ])arts of the world is known to couiain 
small (juantitics of cliromiuin and the rare metals platinum and 
o.smiridium, and the alluvial sands derived from the ’veathering 
of such masses of serpentine are valuable as a source of these 
metals. Prospecting was carried out in the alluvial sands derived 
from the serpentine at the 42nd mile from Malacca, on the Kuala 
Pilah Tampin road, but no trace of ]ilatinum or the other lare 
metals was found. 

Sphalerite, zinr blende, blende, bind- jncl-. 

■S])halerite usually occurs in massive coarse-grained form, in 
which the cleavage can be readily observed. It may have comj)act 
botryoidal form. Its colour is usually yellow, brown, or black: 
if ])ure it may be white. Its lustre is adamantine to resinous to 
sub metallic. The streak is white to yellow and brown, the (iark 
varieties (black jack) having a reddish brown streak. Micro frag- 
ments are transparent. H. = ;l.5 ; S.ti. t= 4. 

In composition it is zinc sulphide. ZinS. It almost always 
contains iron re[)lacing the zinc, and often it contains cadiidum. 
In Langkawi some samples contain b per cent of copper and o.l 
per c-ent of bismuth. 

Blende occurs in veins in granite, in limestone, and in sand-i. 
It is known to be associated with galena in granite at Blat and 
Jambu, near Kuantan. A s]iecimen with quartz was found at 
Penkalan. Kinta. and a lode in granite at Bujang Malaka, Kam],ai\ 
contained blende with tourmaline, jiyrite. ujid a little cassiterite. 
Sands containing cassiterite, ilmenilc. tourmaline, tojiaz and blende. 
Occur at Malim Xawar. near Kampar. It was also re)iO]'ted fiom 
Kramat Pulai Mine. Kinta, »and ITu Kenaboi, in Xegri Stmibilan. 
-X sam])le sent to the (leologist’s Office by a Kuala Lumpur firm 
contained alx)ut oh })er cent of blende, hut the loi-ality of the ore 
is not known. Mining operations were being carried our in .i'.)22 
near Kuah, Langkawi, on an ore body in altered limestone near 
granite. That ]iart of the body which was seen was rich in 
sphalerite, whicli. as mentioned al>ove, contained also copper and 
bismuth. 

It is the most imjiortant ore of zinc, but apart from the new 
mine in Imngkawi no sup])lies of ])05siblc commercial importance 
are known to occur in British Malaya. 

l‘J2-VJ Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Spinel. 

Spinel usually occur? as octahedral crystals of carious colours, 
red, layender, blue, green. bro\m, black, with a yitreons lustre. 
The streak is white. H. = 8 ; S.G. = 3.5 to 4.1. 

In conijiosition it is a mixture of oxides of aluminium and 
magnesium, MgO. Al^Og. 

Euhy spinel is found associated with tourmaline, garnet, and 
other minerals in the beach sand on the east coast ot Tuhah, 
Langkawi Islands, and in a range of hills between Kedah and Siam. 
Dark green sjiinel is found in the ainaiig at Chenderiang. It is 
common in small quantities near granite limestone contacts, but 
tio fragments suitable for use as gems have been found. 

For chrome spinel see under chromite. 

Stibnite. 

Occurs in radiating crystal groups, or in hladed forms with 
])roniinent cleavage. The colour and streak are lead-gray, and the 
lustre is metallic. H. = '2 ; S.G. = 4.55. 

In comjiosition it is antimony trisulj)hide, Sbg S 3 , 

Stibnite has been found at Kramat I’ulai, Changkat Pari, 
Fusing, betwetn Fapan and Lahat, and at Tambun, in Kinta, on 
the Bahman Hydraulic Mine, Tntan. and it is reported to nave been 
found in quantity at Silensing, ITu Fahang. 

Deposits of commercial value have not been found in the 
Malay Feninsula. 

Stolzite. 

Stolzitc may occur as octahedral crystals, or in aggregates 
of poorly ‘•hajied crystals. Its lu.stre is resinous, and in rolou;- it 
i' green, vellow-gray. orange-yellow, brown, or red. The streak is 
uiiioloured. It is faintly translucent. II. = 2.T5 to 3; S.G. = 
7. ST to 8.13. 

In com])osition it is lead tung.state, FbWO^. 

There is a sjiecimen of stolzitc, a.ssociatcd with a little f’Vio- 
niorphite. in the Ferak Museum, Taiping. which was collected 
111 Bataiig I'adaiig. Another .specimen, consisting of grains yellow 
to orange-yellow in colour, is in the collection at Bathes Museum, 
Siiigiipore, said to have come from Malacca. 

Striiverite. 

Decurs as a lustrous black mineral. Streak black with a 
greeiiisli tint. M icro-fragments transparent. S.(T. =; 5.30. 

-Vn analysis by the Imjierial Institute of the sample from the 
iMalav Feninsula shows that in comjiosition it is jierhaps a solid 
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solution of tapiolite in rutile, with cassiterite, silica, and water, 
occurring as impurities. Tapiolite is a tantalate and niobate of 
iron, re(TaNb)„Og. Eutile, as already described, is titanium 
dioxide, TiOg Spectroscopic examination showed that very small 
amounts of the rare element scandium are present. 

Striiverite is found in Perak, half a mile above Salak North, 
in the basin of Sungci Seliantiin. There are only one or two 
other places in the world wliere striiverite occurs. 

The only constituent of the mineral likely to be of commercial 
value is the tantalie oxide. Tantalum is used for the manufacture 
of filaments for incandescent electric lamps, and it can be used 
for hardening steel. Tantalite is the principal source for this 
])urpose, and it commanded €90 a ton in England in 1911. 
Striiverite will be less valuable than tantalite, as it contains a lower 
percentage of tantalum, and is more difficult to smelt. 

Talc, stciitife, soapstone. 

Psually occurs as a foliated massive rock. It is well cleaved. 
It is green, gray, or white, in colour, with ))early lustre, translucent 
to opaque. It is very soft and it has a greasy feel. H. = 1 ; 
S.G. = €. 8 . 

In composition it is a magnesium silicate. Ho Mgs ( 8103 ) 4 . 

Foliated talc is common in the Malay I’eninsula, forming a 
j)rominent constituent in talc-schists, as in rocks seen in road- 
cuttings between Seremhan and Tort Dickson, and between Sungkai 
and Bidor. Soapstone occurs in a mas.sive form witli crypto- 
crystalline structure, in limestone districts near granite masses, 
as at Batu Caves, the Jeho.diaphat Mine near Kuala Dipang, and 
at Jelapang, but as no chemical analyses have been made of the 
rocks in these localities, it is impossible to be certain that they are 
really talc or soapstone. However, true talc was found in February, 
192.'5. in the Selibin Ixide, (Beatrice Mines, Kinta), associated with 
arsenoi)yritc, cassiterite. jn-rite. and copper jjyritcs. It a])pears 
to have been formed by the alteration of magnesia mica, a mineral 
which constituted the greater part of the gangue at the time of 
formation of the metallic ore minerals. 

Mr. J. C. Shenton analysed the talc: — 


Alumina, .-^l^Oa, 

0.28 per cent 

Lime CaO, 

0.58 

Magnesia, iIgG, 

3:3 20 „ 

Ferric oxide, Fe„():,, 

5.10 „ 

Silica, Si(I„, 

(30.20 „ 

Loss on ignition, 

0.36 „ 


99.1.3 


192-'i] PiOpal -Iviu/iC .''oriely. 
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A mineral with the appearance of soapstone, found at the- 
junction of a kaolin-vein with limestone, on the property of the 
Kinta Tin Mines Ltd., Gojieng, was found to have the following^ 
chemical composition : — 


Alumina 

AI3O3 


25.0 per cent 

Lime 

CaO 


absent 

Magnesia 

MgO 


21.8 per cent 

Potash 

K„0 


3.4 „ 

Soda 

XagO 


0.3 „ 

Silica 

SiOa 


39.2 „ 

Loss on ignition 


10.4 „ 


100.1 


This mineral is certainly not soapstone. 

Soapstone is used in the form of slabs for table tops, hearth 
stones, etc., but it is not likely that deposits will be found in the 
Malay Peninsula of sufficiently large extent to be worked for this 
purpose. Talc is used in powder form as a filler for paper, for 
finishing silk goods, as a lubricant, for toilet powders, in paints, 
as a heat insulator, and as an adulterant in soap. 

T opaz. 

Occurs as transparent clear prismatic crystals, usually white 
but occasionally blue-tinted, with vitreous lustre, H. = 8 (unusual- 
ly high) ; S.G. = 3..52 to 3.-57. 

In composition it is silicate and fluoride of alminium, 2AIF3 
AI2O3. SiO,. 

Topaz was found in the alluvial dcpo.-its worked for tin in the 
Chenderiang Valley. 

T ourmaline. 

The crystals are usually jtrismatic and vertically striated, 
with a vitreou.s to resinous lustre. Often the crystals have a 
rounded-triangular shape in cross section. The colour varies,, 
depending upon the composition, but commonly tourmaline is 
black. More rarely it is light coloured in shades of red, pink, 
green, blue, yellow, etc. H. = to 7.5 ; S.G. = about 3.1. 

In composition tourmaline is a comple.x silicate of boron and 
aluminium, containing varying amounts of ferrous iron, mag- 
nesium, manganese, calcium, sodium, potassium, lithium, hydroxyl, 
and fluorine. 

Tourmaline is very widely distributed in the Malay Peninsula, 
being ])articularly common in tin-mining districts. In other parts 
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of the world, greea and red tourmalines are sold as semi-precious 
stones. Earely tourmaline of these colours is found in the ilalay 
Peninsula, but not of good enough clarity to be valuable. 

Tremolite. 

Tremolite occurs in distinct crystals, long and hladed. often 
also in aggregates, long and thin columnar, and also in com])act 
granular massive form. It is white to dark gray, with eillyv 
lustre. Sometimes it is transparent and colourless. H. = 5 to 6 : 
S.G. = 2.9 to 3.1. 

In composition tremolite is calcium magnesium silicate, Ca 

MgaSijOi,. 

It is found in altered calcareous rocks near granite intrusions, 
most commonly in tiny needle-like rods, disseminated through 
the limestone. In such cases it is inconspicuous, and only detected 
under the microscope, or after dissolving away tlie limestone by 
means of acid. An example of this mode of occurrence was in 
black limestone at the 8 iputeh Ltd. Mine in 1909. In massive 
form it has been collected from tin mines at .A.mpang, Pengkalen. 
Selibin, and between Gopeng and Kuala Dipang: in the last three 
cases it constituted part of the gangue of a tin-bearing lode or 
“ pipe ” in limestone. 

The variety known as asbestos was found at Kramat Pulai. 
It occurred in sheet form, associated with fluor spar and purple 
quartz, as veins in limestone near a granite intrusion. It was 
of a good white colour, and individual fibres were of a considerable 
length. The deposit would have been commercially valuable, but 
unfortunately there was not much of it. Pieces of tremolite 
asbestos were brought up from a depth of l-l feet by the dredge 
working on the Kinta Tin Dredging Com])any’s property, near the 
2nd mile from Batu Gajah, on the Tanjong Toh Allang road, in 
1925. 

Tungstite, tungstic ochre. 

It occurs, filling cavities in other tungsten minerals, as 
crystals of a sulj)hur-yellow colour, but it may l)e in jiowdered 
or earthy form. 

It was supposed some years ago that tungstite was the 
anhydrous oxide of tungsten, WO 3 , hut, as such a mineral has 
never been proved to exist, it is suggested that the name tungstite 
should he used for the hydrated oxide. 

Hydrated oxide of tungsten is found as minute but well- 
shaped crystals at Kramat Pulai, associated with scheelite. In 
its earthy form it is not uncommon in the wolfram and scheelite 
producing mines. Commercially it is of no importance. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Vesuvianite, idocrase. 

Occurs as greenish or brown crystals of prismatic form, with 
a vitreous to resinous lustre. It is tramsluccnt. The streak is 
white. H. = 6.5 : S.G. = 3.4. 

In composition it is silicate of calcium and aluminium, 
usually with small amounts of magnesium and iron. 

Vesuvianite has been found at the Jabus Mine, Cheiideriang, 
and at Ulu .Tohan, in Kinta. A specimen was sent to the 
tieologist’s Ottice from Chendai Mern, Kinta, said to have been 
taken from the cap of a tin lode. 

It is of no value. 

Vivianite, 

Occurs as a fibrous or earthy mineral, and occasicnally as 
]irismatic crystals. It is colourless when unaltered, blue to green 
when altered. H. = 1.5. to 2; .8.0. = 2.58 to 2.68. 

In composition it is hvdrated ferrous phosphate, FesPaOa 

8H.0. 

Vivianite occurs in alluvium at Cheras, Selangor, at Tronoh 
South Mine, and at Jeher, Tanjong Malim. 

It is of no value. 

Wolfram. 

Occurs u.sually ma.ssive. rarely a.s tabular crystals, giving 
bladed forms. Masses whicli show jio crystal-faces have a ])erfect 
cleavage giving flat lustrous surfaces. It has a sub-metallic to 
resinous lustre. Its colour is black for wolframite, and brown for 
Inibnerite ; streak from nearly black to brown, H. = 5 to u.5; 
8. (i. — 7.2 to 7.5. 

Wolframite and hiibnerite are tungstates of ferrous iron and 
manganese: in wolframite, (FeMn)WOj. the ratio of the iron 
to the manganese varies between !) to 1 and 2 to 3 ; hiibnerite is 
nearly pure MnW 04 . 

large jiroportion of the wolfram mined in the iMalay Penin- 
sula is won from lodes in whidi it occurs with cassiterite. 

Wolfram occurs near Tapah, Hu Klang, ITu Langat, and 
T'lu Kanching. It isi also found in some tributaries of the 
Serendah ]!i^er, and in hiOs behind Anpmng in Selangor. Titi 
produces mixed ore, cassiterite and wolfram. A little wolfram 
came from Sipiau and the land adioining the Seremban Tin 
iMining Co. ; large C[uantities were obtained from near 'Sintok, 
Kedah; and it was also mined at the Dungun Mine, and the 
C’hendrong iMiue, in Trengganu, Wolfram was found at several 
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localities in the neiglil)oiirhood of Bentong. A small occurrence, 
of no commercial value, was noted in a 1’. M'. D. granite quarry 
at the 2 7 til mile from Kuantan to the road to Jerautut. 

Wolfram is the chief ore of tungsten. 

Tungsten is used as a hardener of steel, as the material for 
making the tilaments of electric glow-lamjis, and as a substitute for 
])latinum in the manufacture of contact points. Sodium tung- 
state is used to imjiregnate wood to render it fireproof, and <ie a 
mordant in the dyeing trades. 

Wollastonite. 

I'sually occurs in massive form with a fibrous structure, or 
else in comjiact form. It ha-s vitreous lustre, ])early on the cleavage 
faces, and it is sometimes silky when in fibrous form. It is usually 
white in colour and trau.'lucent to opaque. H. = o to 5.5; S.G. = 
2.8 to 2.9. 

In comiiosition it i> calcium nietasilicate, CaSit),. 

Wollastonite occur> in altered calcareous rock< near granite 
intrusions in many part.' of the IMalay I’eninsula. and sjiecimens 
can lie obtained near Kuala Kenering in I'jijier Perak, at the 
Sungei Oau IMine in Paliang. at Kanching in Selangor, at Tado 
in Kelantan. at (funong Dato in Kintn. near Bandar in Kedah, 
and at Pulau Bumhun Kechil in the Langkawis. 

It is of no commercial value. 

Xenotime. 

Occurs as rolled grains in stream .sainhs derived from granitic 
veins. It is yellow to reddish-brown in colour, with a vitreous to 
resinous lustre. It is oi>arpie. 11. = 4 to 5 ; S.ff. = 4. -35 to 5.1. 
It is .slightly magnetic. 

In composition xenotime is yttrium phosphate, YPO ^ 
Erbium may he jiresent. with smaller amounts of cerium, siliion. 
and thorium. 

Xenotime was reported by the Imperial Institute as jirohahly 
jiresent, with monazite. in heavy sand from the alluvial tin work- 
ings of the Dindings. and from the Kemaman Biver. Trengganu. 
The Imjierial Institute ga\e the result of a ]>hysical analysis of a 
coarse concentrate from Kinta as; ilmenite. 55 per cent; 
wolframite. 55 jier leiit ; tiii'tone, tl ]ier cent; magnetite. 1.5 ]>er 
cent : xenotime. 1 ]>er cent. A concentrate from an unknown 
locality in Pahang consisted of ilmenite, zircon, gafiiet, and 
xenotime. A mineral resembling xenotime was found, witli a 
mineral like monazite. at the junction of a granitic rock with 
limestone, at Ixuiggong. Tp])er Perak. 

1925J Uoyiil Asi'iHc ■''ociety. 
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There is little demand for yttrium minerals ■nhich are un- 
accompanied by more valuable constituents, such as thorium, 
uranium and radium. Probably the small amounts of xenotime 
available in the Malay Peninsula will never have any commercial 
value. 

Zircon. 

It is usually in crystals, sometimes in irregular grains. 
T'sually the crystals show a simple combination of pnsni and 
]>yramid of the first order. The lustre is adamantine, the colour 
often some shade of brown, also colourless, gray, green, or red; 
transjmrent to opaque. H. = 7.5; 8.G. = 4.(58. 

In com{)Osition it is zircon silicate, ZrSi 04 , 

Zircon is a very widely distributed mineral in the Malay 
Peninsula, occurring amongst the heavy minerals in alluvial sands, 
in the ancient arenaceous rocks, and in the igneous rocks. Large 
quantities could be obtained from amung if a market was available. 

Zireonia, Zr02, is used as a refractory material for crucibles 
and furnace-hearths, and also in Xernst lamjjs, but zircon is not 
now the source of zireonia, for the mineral baddeleyite, ZrO^ 
which occurs in large quantities in Brazil, requires very little 
preparatijoii. Hyacinth or jacinth is traivsjcarent brownish or 
reddish-coloured zircon, and jargon is the ]jale green, yellowish, 
or smoky variety. These are gemstones. They have been found 
with tin ore at 8ungei Beserah, near Kuantan, but only as small 
grains. 
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The Leading Saints in Rembau 

By Dato’ Skdia Raja Abdullah. 

It is difficult to collect sucli outstanding incidents in the 
Ihes of the ])rinci])al ‘■aints of Rembau as would make authentic 
liiographios. Into tbe traditions clironicled hy local Pawangs there 
have crept by degrees the inventions of a later generation. This 
is, the writer thinks, due to the Avell-known habit of learned Malays 
of the old school to regard every branch of religious and secular 
knowledge (‘Ihim Al.-Jiinif and ‘Ilnin Dunin) a.s a secret which they 
are reluctant t(' impart to their disciples. Hence later inventions 
were the result of an eitdeavour on the part of a younger generation 
to satisfy it.s curiosity — a mental tendency by no means peculiar to 
the Malay race. It is. therefore, not seldom that one hears con- 
flicting traditions attached even to the most higldy revered saints 
of the Rembau district. Probably the following biographical 
sketches are as nearly authentic as possil)le, particularly as they 
have been related by a Paining who is regarded as a high authority 
■on medicine and the arts of his profession; for among other things, 
a good Paining must be tlioroughly acquainted with life-sketches 
■of the local leading .<aints. 

There are two type< of Kcrninal. One is the living but in- 
visible class, and the otlier, termed Krrainat llninpinin, consists 
•of ordinary persons to whom sanctity and .sujternatural powers have 
been presented by the former clas-;. 

The Living but Invisible Keramat. 

The ]irinci]ial saints in Rembau trace descent from the 
supreme Kerninaf at Pagar Ruyong named To’ Anjong who, by his 
marriage with Hiti Fatimah, bad a son. I’atawalau and a daughter 
Puteri. Ry reason of tbe number of Keramat already in existence 
at Pagar Ruyong, when these children had reached the age of 
<li>cretion, they were requested by their father to leave their native 
])lace. They traversed the evide oceni on foot and landed at Johore 
Raharu, where Patawalau married a Johore ])rincess, nicknamed 
Puteri Sa-Kuntum Runga, and bis >ister I’uteri was married to a 
Johore prince named Patawali. Leaving his sister in Johore, Pata- 
walau and his wife journeyed ■on over the sea on foot, ft was 
while the jirincess was thus travelling that she got her flowery 
iiickname. She was by nature a bit mischievous, and owing to her 
su])erhuman powers and lightness, 'be capsized many a ship, till 
'truck by her jirowess her husband weighed her and to his surprise 
discovered that she was only as light as a flower ! 

ISt'A')] Payal .Isie/ir Society. 
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Ijeading Saints in Eembau. 

IMiile still on the sea, they noticed the summit of Gunong 
Dato’ (Gunoug Eembau ), on which they were later destined to 
establish their ])ermanent abode. 

In time se\eii children were born to them : To' Paro'i, To’ 
Dalong, To’ Gayah, To’ Sigai, To’ Lendek, To’ Dioh and To’ 
Manggam, who later settled res]>ectively at Paroi, Bataiig Malaka, 
Seri Menanti. Gunong Pasir. Padang Muar (Johore), Batang 
Malaka and Manipoiig (Eemhau). The saintship of To’ Manggam 
was fir.^t revealed in a dream to a pious mau To’ Lebai Taujong 
Kling who became a great friend of the «iiiit of Mampong at the 
time when the Lebai was engaged in taking steps to found the 
settlement of Tanjong Kling. Jn accordance with the recognised 
custom {meni‘!au] To’ Manggam married Siti Zulijah and the 
tou])le were blessed with six children : To’ Saeh Serbau Kuniug 
(Palong, Sepri). To’ lifultan Kali (Eaiitau Paya. Sepri). To’ 
Fakeh Kechil ( PenajL. Sepri), To* Juan Pahlawan (Tuntong. 
Sepri), To’ Saeh Eaja ’diraja (C'hembong) and To’ Saeh Sur 
‘Alam (Chuwai). 

All those saints are believed to be alive but invisible and 
their living existence is testilied by the fact that now and then they 
make their appearance in the dreams of some villager, by the pre- 
sence of ancient trees growing ii^the jdaces of tlieir abode, by stone 
relics which were once articles for their dailv use and bv the pre- 
sence of their sacred tigers and crocodiles. They possess houses and 
like ordinary villagers keep domestic animals. It is owing to the 
jiresence of To’ Palong's protecting buiraloes that the cattle of the 
tribal folks of ( liembong, Batu Ilampar ami Sejiri are practically 
immune from rinderpest, which ha.s always attacked cattle in other 
jiarts of Eembau. 

.At To’ Saeh hSerlian Kuning’s and To’ Fakeh Kechil’s abodes 
at Palong and Penajis (Sepri) can still be soeii jiraying-mats long 
ago conxerted to granite. .And there are three wells converted to 
the same material at To’ Saeli Eaja ’diraja’s settlement at t'hem- 
boug. In these wells ami on the stone praying-mate are placed 
salfron rice, together with lemon juice mixed with xvater, witlt 
which the people who have made the vows bathe their faces, hands 
and feet, ,a ceremony ])erformed for ithe projier ])ayment of the vows 
olfered. The village folk.s visit the.se holy places annually just 
before the season for tilling the wet ricc-tields. in order to beseech 
the help of the Dato’ in driving away evil s|iirit.' from the cro^)'. 
Boats and buffaloes are sacriticed. ]iul)lic feasts given and the 
jiroceedings end xvith the village Lrhdi offering prayers in .Arabic. 
Then the people return home with a conviction that the year’s 
crop will be satisfactory ; and if the cro|) i.s damaged owing to the 
lack of jirojier safeguards agaiimt jiests and of nniformity in tlie 
time of planting they lay the blame at the poor Pawaiig’s door I 
A\ hen illne.ss overtakes any member of the tribes, he uexer seeks 
medi. al advice but coiusults the local I‘<nriinci who will inform him 
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that the illness is due to the evil demons of such and such marshy 
ground or mountain or ravine or gorge and that the only way to 
achieve recovery is to beseech the aid of such and such a saint. 
IVhen the ])atieiit has recovered, his family \isits the saint’s abode 
and pays its vow. 

To’ Saeh Serban Kuning’s Gift. 

At noon on a certain ilonday many years back when the 
village folks had a'sembled at Paloug (Sepri) jU't before the 
time for transplanting the young rice from the wet nurseries, the 
famous To' I’awang Idris of Sepri Iieheld before the. squatting 
licojde a big plate {PingOun- Jaiuhnr) with tiie article of the Islamic 
faith La ilalta ilia’ Ilah Miihai)i mad Ea^iilu' IJah inscribed on it, 
together with many other illegible words in Arabic. The people 
were astounded at the I’awang’s discovery made as it was under 
their very eyes. They marvelled why tliey had not noticed it before 
but e.xplained the mystery by the fact tliat the plate was the per- 
sonal gift of the saint to his favourite Pa 'rang. It is said that the 
jdate ]s still in the pos.session of the deceased Pawaug’s wife that 
duritig his life-time it used to sound of its own accord every 
Thursday night, if it had lirst been smoked in incen.'O but that 
owing to the widow’s ignorance of the way to treat it. this miracle 
has now ceased. The plate is regarded as a supremely effective 
amulet again.-t all demons and a person suffering from poison can 
be cured liy drinking a cup of water in which it has been placed. 


Keramat Hampiran. 

To’ Hijau. the founder of Kampong ( hemhong. was horn with 
a green comjile.vion. (ireen, too. was the blood from his mother’s 
womb at the time of his birth. After the midwife had bathed him. 
it was discovered that the right -^ide of hi.- body wa> pure green- 
skin, blood, flesh, hones, naih. and hair. Any one who cro'Sed his 
path without peTmis.-ion fell down uncon>cious ; squirrels nr fowl, 
jumping or flying above hi.s head, met with a like fate. His saliva, 
as also the water in which hi^ feet hail been bathed, had remedial 
virtues and his jiowers to cure any form of illness by other means 
were equally great. The Paivaag visits his grave just before the 
period when the mock combats {Bfrpaah ) are held, in order to 
secure this saint’.s active cooperation in the matter of praying for 
a good CTO]). The >aint has a white tiger that guards the village 
against the inva>ion ot evil sj)irit'. 

On 2^age 577 of the J.P.A.S., M.B. (Vol. II. Part III). Dr. 
Winstedt relate.s the >tory of an oi'iihaii called Lebai Janggut who 
became a ^aint. Dr. Winstedt’- informant gave a -oniewhat dif- 
ferent account from mine. 
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;104: Leading Saints in Eembau. 

This saint is known as To’ Anggut, owing to his beard reaching 
lii:? knees, and during his iiie-tiine he was much respected for piety. 
He was in the habit of shutting every hole found in his house and 
wlien asked for the reason he would reply that a ship at sea was 
about to be wrecked and her passengers would l)e lost, were it not 
for his timely action. To the villagers’ surprise, three months later, 
the peo])le who had thus been saved by the good act of this saint 
would visit him and pay the vow they bad offered to him at sea. 
The drum at Masjid Tamil was made by To’ Anggut in the neigh- 
bouring forest of the saint To’ Hijau, and the whole village failed 
to lift it when completed till To’ Anggut ordered forty four 
^i^gins to convey it to the moj-tjue. This they tlid easily and the 
big drum afterwards sounded of its own accord every Thursday 
night and continued to do so until many years t)ack it collapsed 
from age. 

Another Kvramat Haiiii>iran was To’ Lumpoh of Sepri. He 
had jtaralysed limbs and a hairy tongue. This hair made his voice 
hoarse, whence !iis nickname To’ Lumpoh Serak Suara. When 
])iiople came to him for medicine, they gave him pimng l-elai, which 
made the hair adhere to his tongue and enabled him to say or sing 
his magical incantations. 

Other minor saints were To’ Kangan and To’ Anggoh who 
were once great dukun (“doctors’’) and the number of such saints 
ill Eembau, as also that of the Keramaf llniiipiran, can be multi- 
]ilied by the hundreds. 

To’ Pawaiig (dris, the man credited with having received the 
jiersonal gift of To’ 8aeh Serban Kuning died only twelve years 
liack, ami may in course of time become a recognised .saint. Al- 
ready pto])le have, paid vows at his gravel It is difficult to foretell 
the destinies of these “ doctors” of the present days. The number 
of ."Ucli >aints a|i|iears to be steadily increasing. 

.Such i-; the iiiHueiice of these saints on the overwhelming 
majority of the iMalays and it is needless to add that this influence 
is a lamentable obstacle to their economic, spiritual and moral 
advancement. Though Islam recognises no intercessors between 
man and .Mlali, the relics of the pre-lslamic “Days of Ignorance” 
.'urvi', e and will i-ontinue to exercise a disastrous influence so long 
as Malays are ignorant of the fundamental teachings of their reli- 
gion and remain indifferent to the benefits of secular education. 
It is gratifying to note that for the rising generation primaeval 
beliefs are slouly but -urely disa])pearing. 
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Early Reference to the suitability of Singapore. 

By C. E. Wri!Tzi5ui!G. 

Tn the many accoiints ■which T have read as to the reasons 
^vhic■h prompted Baffles to select Singapore as the post to be estab- 
lished at the Southern extremity of the Straits of Malacca I have 
never seen any reference to a large work in two vohimcs called 
■‘■Oriental Commerce” by William Milburn of the Ea-;t India 
Oompany’s service. Volume '2 contains, to quote its title, “a 
geographical description of the principal places in the East Indies 

China and Japan the rise and progress of tlie trade 

particularly that of the British East India Company ” 

The author claims that his book is founded on “practical es- 
jierience obtained in the course of seven voyages to India and 
China.” 

This book wa.s published in 1813 and considering the nature 
of its contents and the fact that its author was in the Company’s 
service it is not unreasonable to suppose that copies were sent to 
the principal stations of the Company. Moreover three years 
■only after its ])ublication Baffles was in England writing hi.s 
history of Java. It would be strange indeed if Baffles did not read 
the recent work of a member of his own service which devotes a 
whole chapter to Java, apart from other chapters dealing respec- 
tively with Malaya, Sumatra and the Dutch East Indies in all of 
which Baffles was jjrofoundly intere.sted. It is not impossible to 
suppc'se that Baffles knew Millmru i)ersonally. In any case the 
following e.vtract from the book under the heading of Johore, to 
which place Baffle.s’s attention was s])ecifically drawn by hn instruc- 
tions. when he started on the e.\i)edition whicli lead to tlie foun- 
dation of Singa])ore, is not without interest. It is on page of 
Volume '1. 

“In 1103 Captain Hamilton visited tlie jilace, (Joiiore) and 
was kindly received. The King made him a ](resent of the Island 
of Sincapore, situated near the entrance of the river ; but he de- 
clined taking jiossession of it, notwithstanding its convenient situa- 
tion for trade, and the surrounding country being well su])plied with 
excellent timber and trees fit for masts.” 
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The Incantation and Sacrifice of the Pawang* 

Ma*yang 

By W. B. Clarke. 

The stage having been erected with its roof-tree pillars point- 
ing East and tVest, at about G.3-0 p.m. on the day of the first 
])erforniance the Pawang sits erosslegged midway between the two 
])illars. facing the setting sun. In front of him is a tray containing 
the following articles : — 

Telor sa-biji 
Bents berieh sa-piriiig 
basalt 

.. l-unyit „ 

Xyior sa-biji 
Lilin su-batany 
Sirelt fnipat hipor 
Bara a pi saiu 

Thirty cents (as a minimum) 

The Pawang uses the following incantation on each occasion 
marked * below : — 

Jilt tanaii ! Bahain taitah! Xcncl' yang beri penyal'it, jangan 
menglrtli ! 

Xenel: teleguru yang meujaga-jaga, yang betrhachal, yang 
bcrchelah 

■Jin hUam! — Hinlang timor asal enghau! 

Berkat doa! La ilaha -illallah ! 

After all the actors ha\c assembled the Pawang starts his 
sacrifice to 

(1) The indigenous spirits of the soil ijvinbttlang) 

He mixes rice from each saucer* — takes tlie egg* — a quid of 
betel* — jilaces tliem separately in his hand — digs a hole at the foot 
of the western ])illar* — l)urips the whole in the ground*. 

(2) The spirits of the air {-Jin pufeb) 

He mixes rice* — takes a quid of !)etel* — and casts the whole 
into the air*. 

(d) The S])irits of the winds {-/in kuning) 

He mixes rice* — and throws it round the stage*. 

(I) The spirits of the earth (-Jin liHain) 

He lights the candle*, which he places between his feet — mixes 
rice* — scatters it around the candle* — hammers it into the ground 
with his hand* — ])laces a quid of betel on toj) of each of the two 
drums** — orders all the instruments to be sounded — distributes 
the monetary offering in any ))ro|)ortion that he mav desire. 

If the site proves inausjiicious, a fresh one is selected and 
the aliove performance repeated. 
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